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Yuma  house  with  front  shelter,  646;  ruins 
in  Chaco  Canyon,  New  Mexico,  783 ;  ruins 
of  La  Casa  Grande,  near  Florence,  Ari¬ 
zona;  ruins  near  mouth  of  Chaco  river, 
784;  main  wall  of  the  Choleta  ruins,  New 
Mexico;  ruins  in  Chaco  Canyon,  785; 
mummy  cave,  Canyon  del  Muerte;  ruins 
at  Jemez,  New  Mexico,  786;  house,  Kiva 
and  alley-way  at  Oraibi;  community  house 
at  Oraibi,  787;  Laquna;  street  in  the  Hopi 
town  of  Shungopavi,  Arizona,  788. 

House,  A  Craftsman — Series  of  1905;  Num¬ 
ber  IV ;  front  elevation,  99 ;  two  exterior 
views,  101 ;  the  hall,  102;  the  living  room, 
103;  the  dining  room,  104;  first  floor  plan, 
second  floor  plan,  105 ;  See  Cottage. 

Series  of  1905,  Number  V:  front  elevation, 
248 ;  two  exterior  views,  249 ;  the  living 
room,  the  kitchen,  250;  side  elevation,  251; 
first  and  second  floor  plans,  253. 

Series  of  1905,  Number  VI:  front  elevation, 
378 ;  side  elevation,  379 ;  exterior  view, 
381;  court  and  pergola,  hall,  382;  living 
room,  billiard  room,  383;  dining  room,  bed 
room,  385;  first  floor  plans,  386;  second 
floor  plans,  387. 

Series  of  1905,  Number  VII:  front  eleva¬ 
tion,  536;  exterior  view;  dining  room,  537; 
living  room;  a  bedroom,  539;  side  eleva- 
tion,  539;  first  floor  plan,  540;  second  floor 
plan,  541. 

Series  of  1905,  Number  VIII:  front  eleva¬ 
tion,  673 ;  side  elevation,  674 ;  exterior 
view ;  rear  porch,  675 ;  living  room,  dining 
room,  676 ;  first  floor  plan,  677 ;  second 
floor,  678. 
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Series  of  1905,  Number  IX:  exterior  view; 
the  veranda,  826 ;  front  elevation,  827 ;  side 
elevation,  828;  first  floor  plan,  829;  living 
room;  hall,  831;  bedroom;  dining  room, 
833;  second  floor  plan,  834. 

House,  a  Craftsman,  Modified — second  floor, 
exterior,  living  room,  first  floor,  397. 

Ibsen,  Henrik — portrait,  frontispiece. 

Ito,  Marquis,  the  Mikado’s  Premier  Who 
Rose  from  the  Ranks — portrait,  135. 

La  Farge,  John,  with  Examples  of  His  Latest 
Work — John  Harvard  Memorial  Window, 
Church  of  St.  Savior,  London,  313;  lunette, 
state  capitol,  Minn.,  The  Divine  and  Moral 
Law,  314;  lunette,  The  Recording  of  Pre¬ 
cedents,  315;  lunette,  The  Relation  of  the 
Individual  to  the  State,  318;  portrait,  323. 

Library,  the  Ray  Memorial,  at  Franklin, 
Massachusetts — Library  Building,  14;  Jo¬ 
seph  Gordon  Ray,  16;  principal  entrance, 
18;  basement  plan,  first  floor  plan,  21; 
“The  Dream  City,”  22 ;  mural  paintings, 
24-30;  Memorial  Hall,  31;  reading  gallery, 
32;  “The  Arabian  Desert,  Moonlight,”  35; 
“The  City  on  the  Edge  of  the  Desert,  Twi¬ 
light,”  36. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  last  portrait,  489. 

Manual  Training,  Examples  of — jewelry  and 
tooled  leather,  115;  cross,  child’s  chair,  116. 

Memorial,  the  White — the  memorial,  655; 
Hamilton  Salisbury  White,  portrait,  656; 
fire-house  and  chemical  engine  presented 
by  Hamilton  White  to  Syracuse,  657. 

Meunier  Constantin — Le  Travail,  437;  Le 
Puddleur,  438;  Le  Fancheur,  439;  portrait, 
440- 

Monograms,  a  Monograph  on — examples, 
353-355- 

Museum,  Harvard’s  Germanic — the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg,  490;  Frederick  the  Great, 
reproduction  of  the  statue  by  Schadow  at 
Stettin,  495;  baptismal  font;  the  Luneberg 
case,  496. 

Old  World  Friendliness  Between  Man  and 
Nature — Amalfi  from  the  Capuchin  mon¬ 
astery,  515;  “The  path  led  to  the  hills 


above,”  516;  “Over  bridges  we  went;”  the 
terrace  above  the  sea,  547 ;  “The  mountain 
brook  sang  along  the  way,”  518. 

Park,  Suburban,  at  Watertown,  N.  Y. — a 
resting  place  on  the  heights,  448 ;  one  of 
the  winding  drives,  450;  a  shady  spot  over¬ 
looking  the  valley,  451;  where  the  children 
gather  on  a  summer  day;  a  glimpse  of  the 
city  in  the  distance,  452. 

Photographic  Studies,  a  Group  of — A  Daugh¬ 
ter  of  Eve,  217;  Broughtons  Pond,  218; 
Maples  in  October,  219,  by  Frances  Allen; 
The  Nap,  Mary  Allen,  220. 

Pottery  by  pupils  of  State  Normal  School, 
Colorado,  398. 

Riis,  Jacob  A. — portrait,  frontispiece;  Mr. 
Riis  and  His  Wife,  281;  Mulberry  Bend 
as  it  was,  Mulberry  Bend  as  it  is  now,  282 ; 
Women’s  Municipal  League  Fountain,  283 ; 
“My  little  ones  gathering  daisies  for  ‘The 
Poors,’”  284;  workshop  built  by,  at  work 
in  his  home,  289. 

Room,  a  woman’s,  255;  corner  of  the,  256. 

Savannah’s  Historic  Sacrilege — the  old  Ex¬ 
change  building,  Savannah,  Ga.,  345 ;  new 
city  hall,  346. 

Scissor  Work,  Artistic,  Miss  Marie  Tuthill’s 
— portrait  of  Miss  Tuthill,  823;  design  for 
a  window  decoration,  824;  two  friezes  and 
design  for  book-cover,  825. 

Silver  Treasure,  the  Hildesheim — cups,  bowls, 
dishes,  vases,  candelabra,  trays,  769-774. 

Smithy,  A  Belgian — orchid  and  rose  candle¬ 
sticks,  and  bunch  of  grapes;  owl  on  branch 
and  mask,  M.  Alexandre,  817;  chandelier 
and  detail  of  rose  garland  on  chandelier, 
8x8. 

Wagner,  Pastor  Charles — portrait,  228. 

Where  Women  Work  and  Rest — entrance  to 
Arts  and  Crafts  building  at  Marblehead, 
Mass.,  weaving  room,  339;  reception  room, 
pottery  room,  341. 

White,  Andrew  D.,  A  Day  with,  portrait, 
frontispiece;  entrance  to  Mr.  White’s  house, 
730;  on  the  lawn  at  his  home,  732. 

Women,  Two,  Who  Collaborate  in  Sculpture 
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— Anna  Vaughn  Hyatt,  624;  Abastenia  St. 
Leger  Eberle,  625 ;  boy  and  goat  playing, 
626 ;  men  and  bull ;  group  of  goats,  627 ; 


tobacco  jar;  Miss  Hyatt  and  Miss  Eberle 
at  work  in  their  studio,  628 ;  colts  playing, 
630. 


Index  to  Vol.  VIII  of  The  Craftsman 

TOPIC  INDEX 


Air,  Dustless,  A  Practical  Method  of  Air  Fil¬ 
tration,  Joseph  Cheney  Baker,  521 ;  the 
method  explained 

Als  Ik  Kan,  Are  men  happy  in  their  work? 
544;  Art  True  and  False,  Art  should  ex¬ 
press  an  idea, 

Aphrodite,  The  Marble  Mystery,  Antique  or 
Modern,  61 

Architectural  Problem,  the,  Discussed  from 
the  Professional  Point  of  View,  325 ;  the 
new  architectural  style;  discussed  by  Prof. 
A.  D.  F.  Hamlin,  325;  Bertram  C.  Goodhue, 
332;  Samuel  Howe,  333.  Reply  to  Freder¬ 
ick  Stymetz  Lamb,  on  Modern  Use  of  the 
Gothic;  Possibility  of  New  Architectural 
Style,  Louis  H.  Sullivan,  336;  Form  and 
Function  Artistically  Considered,  Louis  H. 
Sullivan,  453:  editor’s  note;  the  tall  office 
building  artistically  considered ;  form  ever 
follows  function ;  the  expression  of  this 
principle  in  architecture. 

William  Walton,  634;  reply  to  Frederick 
Stymetz  Lamb;  Exposition  Universelle  of 
1900;  the  New  Art  considered;  qualities  of 
the  Gothic. 

Character  in  Architecture,  Hanley  Parker, 
639:  reply  of  Louis  H.  Sullivan;  influence 
of  architecture  on  man ;  evolution  of  archi¬ 
tecture  from  existing  conditions. 

Reply  of  Frederick  Stymetz  Lamb,  804; 
principles  of  construction  and  changes 
wrought  by  modern  invention ;  a  plea  for 
freedom  in  American  architecture. 

The  Improvement  of  Towns,  Raymond 
Unwin;  city  building  a  fine  art;  civic  art 
the  expression  of  the  citizen’s  ideal ;  the 
Garden  City  idea;  municipal  authorities 
and  their  powers. 

Art,  Civic,  in  Portland,  Oregon,  Frank  Ira 
White,  796 ;  the  Lewis  and  Clark  exposition 
as  an  incentive  to  local  municipal  art; 
sculptured  groups  and  monuments;  the  city 
park. 

Art,  Decorative,  Fish  Forms  in,  M.  P.  Ver- 


neuil,  translated  by  Irene  Sargent,  68 ;  nat¬ 
ural  forms  available  for  the  decorator;  the 
theme  defined ;  essentials  in  the  study  of 
fish  forms. 

Art  in  the  Home  and  in  the  School:  Examples 
of  Mural  Decoration  Based  upon  Dutch 
types  and  scenes,  55;  work  of  Mrs.  Marcia 
Oakes  Woodbury;  nursery  frieze;  mural 
decoration  for  school  room. 

Artists,  American,  Twenty-seventh  Annual 
Exhibition  of  the  Society  of,  Charles  E. 
Fairman,  185;  standard  of  admission,  num¬ 
ber  of  works  submitted ;  notable  exhibits 
and  exhibitors. 

Art,  Municipal,  in  American  Cities.  San 
Francisco,  Charles  Keeler,  584;  editorial 
note;  natural  setting  of  the  city;  Golden 
Gate  park ;  architecture ;  work  of  improve¬ 
ment  association. 

Art,  the  New,  Charles  M.  Shean,  603 ;  Ameri¬ 
cans  imitative;  development  an  essential  of 
growth;  availability  of  Gothic  art;  the 
New  Art  defined. 

Back  to  the  Soil,  622. 

Binns,  Richard  William,  F.  S.  A.  of  the  Royal 
Worcester  Potteries,  by  A  Fellow  Worker, 
78;  early  life,  marriage;  director  of  Royal 
Porcelain  Manufactory  at  Worcester;  his 
ideals;  success  of  ivory  porcelain;  attitude 
toward  his  workmen. 

Bird  Studies  and  Pictures  from  Life  with  the 
Camera,  William  Lovell  Finley,  Herman  T. 
Bohlman,  613;  Finley  and  Bohlman  practi¬ 
cal  naturalists;  use  of  photography  in  their 
work;  adventures;  birds  and  their  habits 
described. 

Boecklin,  Arnold,  His  Leadership  Among 
Modern  German  Painters,  Amelia  von 
Ende,  747:  all  great  art  the  expression  of 
individual  self;  birth;  early  life;  surround¬ 
ing  influences;  artistic  career;  aesthetic  in¬ 
fluence  upon  his  age;  his  style. 

Book  Reviews,  119,  262,  402,  547,  692,  843. 

Bracken,  Clio  Hinton,  Woman  Scupltor  and 


Symbolist  of  the  New  Art,  Mary  Annable 
Fan  ton,  472:  studies  with  St.  Gaudens, 
MacMonnies,  Rodin  and  Loury;  versatility; 
work  characterized  by  grace  and  beauty; 
examples  and  descriptions. 

Bungalow,  A  Hillside,  391. 

Burroughs,  John,  A  Day  With,  565;  personal 
appearance;  early  essays;  home  training; 
nature  studies;  home  and  home  life;  remi¬ 
niscences. 

Cabinet  Work,  Home  Training  in,  Second  of 
the  Series,  Gustav  Stickley,  85;  the  instinct 
of  doing  things;  designs  and  directions  for 
making  three  tabourets  and  three  tables. 
Third  of  the  Series,  234:  views  of  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  C.  Kirk  relative  to  character  develop¬ 
ment  by  manual  training;  the  value  of  work 
to  man  and  boy;  designs  and  directions  for 
making  a  foot-rest,  desk,  desk  chair,  screen, 
shirt-waist  box,  and  garden  bench. 

Fourth  of  the  Series,  Practical  Talks  on 
Structural  Woodwork,  368:  suggestions  on 
Individualism  in  Design;  designs  and 
directions  for  making  magazine  cabinet, 
library  table,  bride’s  chest,  hall  clock. 

Fifth  of  the  Series,  The  Texture  and  Quali¬ 
ties  of  Natural  Woods;  Their  Individuality 
and  Friendliness,  524;  beauty  of  trees  when 
cut  into  lumber ;  proper  uses  of  woods ; 
collection  in  Museum  of  Natural  History  of 
New  York;  grain  and  texture;  quarter  saw¬ 
ing;  characteristic  markings;  color  treat¬ 
ment;  house  trim;  adaptability  of  various 
woods;  drying;  finishing. 

Sixth  of  the  Series,  Practical  Talks  on  Struc¬ 
tural  Wood  Working,  663 ;  requests  from 
home  workers;  designs  and  directions  for 
making  secretaire,  dining  table,  arm  chair, 
writing  desk. 

Chips  from  the  Craftsman  Workshops:  Ener¬ 

gy.  117- 

Clay  Working.  See  Fire,  Art  of  the. 

Concrete,  in  Its  Modern  Form  and  Uses, 
Charles  DeKay,  761 :  its  value  as  a  fire¬ 
proof  material;  formula;  economy  in  use 
of;  examples. 

Cottage  Homes  for  the  Workman:  Numbers 
Three  and  Four.  Essentials  of  home-like 
dwelling  with  grace  of  outline  and  attrac¬ 


tive  arrangement,  106 ;  Cottage  Number 
Three,  106;  Number  Four,  108. 

Number  Five,  393 :  the  Kitchen  the  chief 
room  of  our  grandmothers;  description 
and  cost  of. 

Craftsman  Life  and  Lot  in  Japan,  The,  Wil¬ 
liam  Elliott  Griffis,  293 :  Recapitulation  of 
Japan’s  advance  from  the  coming  of  Com¬ 
modore  Perry;  outline  of  history;  ancient 
legends;  love  of  craftsmanship;  the  artisan 
an  artist;  lessons  of  feudalism;  examples  of 
craftsmanship;  guilds;  effect  of  commer¬ 
cialism  on  art. 

Craftsmanship  as  a  Preventive  of  Crime,  C. 
Valentine  Kirby,  171:  summary  of  causes 
of  criminality;  environment,  trades,  educa¬ 
tion;  trade  unions  and  their  influences; 
manual  training  in  schools  and  its  effect 
upon  youth. 

Cri  de  la  Terre,  Le  Jean  Francois  Millet,  780. 

Design,  the  Art  of,  as  Seen  in  the  Hand  Towel 
of  Japan,  Anne  Heard  Dyer,  223;  uses  of 
the  hand-towel;  coloring;  designs;  method 
of  manufacture;  the  battle  towel;  temple 
towel. 

Door,  the  Open,  121,  265,  404,  549,  694,  847. 

Embroidery,  the  Art  of,  and  The  Clarion 
Guild  of  Handicraft,  Stewart  Dick,  361: 
embroidery  the  art  of  the  home;  mediaeval; 
modern  revival  of  work  of  Clarion  Guild ; 
examples  of  handicraft  by  members;  de¬ 
scriptions. 

Evolution  of  Leisure  for  the  Many,  A.  M. 
Simon,  777:  the  problem  of  transforming 
material  environment  into  forms  that  would 
satisfy  needs ;  its  progress  outlined ;  profit 
and  wage;  possibilities  of  enjoyment. 

Exhibition,  Handicraft,  at  Manchester,  Eng¬ 
land,  Stewart  Dick,  195:  estimate  of  trade 
products  of  to-day;  gospel  of  John  Ruskin 
and  William  Morris;  Craftsman  must  be 
free  agent;  Clarion  Guild  of  Handicraft; 
some  examples  of  work  shown. 

Exhibition,  Twentieth  Annual:  The  New 
York  Architectural  League,  112;  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  civic  improvement,  in  the  draw¬ 
ings  of  leading  architects;  public  buildings 
in  the  English  Gothic  style;  influence  of 
Tudor  style;  decorative  work. 


Exhibition,  Twenty-seventh  Annual,  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Artists.  See  American  Artists. 

Fish  Forms  in  Decorative  Art.  See  Art, 
Decorative. 

Fire,  the  Art  of  the,  Charles  F.  Binns,  205 : 
the  potter  an  enthusiast;  work  of  various 
women  potters;  Adelaide  Alsop  Robineau; 
her  methods  and  examples  of  her  work. 

Flower  Jars,  Japanese,  Clarence  M.  Weed, 
211:  improving  taste  of  the  purchasing  pub¬ 
lic;  simplicity  of  outline  in  Japanese  jars; 
coloring,  decoration. 

Friends,  Two  Artist:  Tommaso  Juglaris  and 
Henry  H.  Gallison,  43. 

Froggy’s  Long  Swim,  Hannah  Warner,  650. 

Gorky,  Maxim,  The  Author-Exile,  3 ;  Russian 
genius;  apologists  and  defenders;  teach¬ 
ings;  literary  form. 

Gothic,  Modem  Use  of  the:  Possibilities  of 
New  Architectural  Style,  Frederick  Stymetz 
Lamb,  150;  old  architectural  style  and  evi¬ 
dences  of  a  desire  for  the  new ;  L’Art 
Nouveau,  its  principles  and  reception;  mod¬ 
ern  examples  of  the  Gothic;  classic  revival; 
coming  of  a  new  style;  Gothic  architecture 
adapted  to  modern  requirements.  See  Ar¬ 
chitectural  Problem,  The. 

Griffis,  Dr.  Wm.  Elliott,  (Editor’s  Note)  149. 

Guild,  Clarion.  See  Embroidery,  Art  of. 

Handicrafts,  Indian,  Charles  A.  Eastman 
(Ohiyesa),  659;  basis  of  Indian’s  art  work; 
early  tools;  war  clubs,  bows,  arrows,  canoe; 
pottery,  pipes,  leather;  pigments. 

Hand-Towel  of  Japan.  See  Design,  Art  of. 

Health  and  Recreation  for  City  Children, 
Bertha  H.  Smith:  the  work  of  keeping  New 
York  Children  off  the  streets ;  nature  study, 
manual  training;  domestic  science;  play¬ 
grounds;  free  baths;  Fresh  Air  Funds. 

Homes,  American  Aboriginal.  Cave,  Cliff 
and  Brush  Dwellings  in  New  Mexico, 
Arizona  and  California,  George  Wharton 
James,  459:  first  dwellings  of  man;  cliff 
dwellings;  shelters  of  brush;  the  “hawa”; 
the  “kish” — Brush,  mud  and  willow  dwell¬ 
ings,  640:  influence  of  climatic  conditions 
on  primitive  people ;  the  winter  and  sum¬ 
mer  hogan;  the  doorway  of  Navaho;  dwell¬ 
ings  of  the  Pimas;  the  Yuma  house: — Pre¬ 


historic  and  Pueblo  Community  Dwellings, 
781 ;  explorations  and  discoveries  in  the 
southwest;  Casa  Grande  in  Arizona;  other 
Pueblo  ruins;  methods  and  materials  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  aboriginal  mason ;  com¬ 
munity  houses. 

Home  Department,  Our,  following  132;  Color 
studies  for  exteriors;  hand-woven  rugs  and 
draperies,  portieres  and  pillows;  problems 
which  confront  the  home-builder — follow¬ 
ing  408;  treatment  of  wall  surfaces;  replies 
and  discussions — casement  windows,  555; 
replies  and  discussions — the  nursery  701; 
Craftsman  needle-work  754;  replies  and 
discussion — the  kitchen,  849 ;  its  attractions 
and  possibilities;  replies  and  discussions. 

Home  Training  in  Cabinet  Work.  See  Cab¬ 
inet  Work. 

House,  A  Craftsman,  Modified  to  Meet  Local 
Conditions,  J.  G.  N.  Lampadius,  395:  de¬ 
scription;  cost;  Editor’s  Note. 

House,  A  Craftsman.  Series  of  1905,  Number 
Four,  A  Suburban,  98:  description  and 
plans.  See  Cottage. 

Series  of  1905,  Number  Five,  248:  descrip¬ 
tion  and  plans. 

Series  of  1905,  Number  Six,  378:  a  country, 
ground  plan,  interior,  description  of  rooms, 
cost. 

Series  of  1905,  Number  Seven,  535:  general 
description,  floor  plans,  the  several  rooms, 
color  schemes: 

Series  of  1905,  Number  Nine,  827:  A  subur¬ 
ban,  general  description,  plans;  color 
scheme. 

Series  of  1905,  Number  eight,  672 ;  descrip¬ 
tion  and  plans. 

Ibsen,  Henrik;  the  Poet,  Philosopher,  Dram¬ 
atist  and  Revolutionist,  Amelia  von  Ende, 
421:  early  literary  career;  attacks  upon 
social  customs;  critical  analysis  of  his  writ¬ 
ings;  his  seriousness  and  sincerity;  his  last 
plays. 

Ito,  Marquis,  The  Mikado’s  Premier  Who 
Rose  from  the  Ranks,  Wm.  Elliott  Griffis, 
135;  birth;  early  life;  coming  to  Japan  of 
Commodore  Perry;  its  effect  upon  Ito; 
Japanese  feudal  system  in  1870;  land 
owners  and  the  landless ;  early  training  in 


mind  and  muscle;  first  journey  to  London 
and  its  lessons;  journey  to  America  and 
study  of  our  financial  system  and  coinage; 
his  work  as  Minister  of  Public  Works;  ap¬ 
pointed  envoy  to  Korea,  China,  Europe ;  his 
home;  summary  of  his  characteristics. 

Joking,  A  Word  About,  A.  Louise  Lawrence, 
231;  propensity  for  joking;  its  indications. 

La  Farge,  John,  With  Examples  of  His  Work 
in  the  State  Capitol,  Minnesota,  and  the 
John  Harvard  Memorial,  London,  Frederick 
Stymetz  Lamb,  3x2:  painter;  author;  crafts¬ 
man;  his  universality;  early  life  and 
studies;  his  work  in  Trinity  Church,  Boston, 
and  St.  Thomas’  in  New  York;  examples  of 
his  work;  recognition  and  honors  bestowed. 

Library,  Ray  Memorial,  The,  14;  architec¬ 
tural  features  of;  color  schemes;  mural 
decorations,  influence  of. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  as  a  Craftsman  in  Words, 
482:  character  and  statesmanship  of;  clarity 
of  expression;  first  public  address;  logic; 
extracts  from  notable  speeches. 

Longpre,  Paul  de,  499:  mission  of  flowers; 
rank  of  flower  painters;  ideals;  early  life 
of;  house  of;  examples  of  work  described. 

Manual  Training,  views  of  Dr.  Edward  C. 
Kirk.  See  Notes. 

Memorial,  The  White,  651 ;  tribute  to  Gail 
Sherman,  sculptor;  sketch  of  Hamilton 
White  with  description  of  monument  and 
discussion  of  its  merits  as  a  work  of  art. 

Meunier,  Constantin,  A  Sculptor  of  the 
People,  Samuel  Howe,  441:  early  life; 
painter;  sculptor;  methods  of  his  work; 
association  with  laborers;  his  power  as 
sculptor  of  peasant  life. 

Monograms,  A  Monograph  on,  Frederick 
Flagler  Helmer,  349:  heraldry;  the  seal; 
the  crest;  initials;  monograms;  examples 
and  descriptions. 

Museum,  Harvard’s  Germanic,  Frederic  W. 
Coburn,  491 ;  various  art  institutions  and 
their  scope;  collections  in;  notable  features. 

Notes:  118;  Manual  Training  and  Ethics,  Dr. 
Edward  C.  Kirk,  260;  In  the  Arms  of  a 
New  Friend,  Pastor  Charles  Wagner,  261; 
metallic  glazes,  402;  letter  from  Dr. 
Edward  C.  Kirk  on  Manual  Training,  545; 


Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition,  547;  plan  of 
Ray  Gwyther  Edwards  for  College  of  Arts 
and  Crafts,  690;  reprint  of  paper  by  Dr. 
Edward  C.  Kirk,  on  Manual  Training, 
837 ;  the  American  Academy  in  Rome,  841 ; 
the  “Biondi”  decision,  842. 

Old  World  Friendliness  Between  Man  and 
Nature,  Margaret  F.  Maurer,  5x1 ;  art  of 
living  in  open  air;  cliff  towns  of  Amalfi; 
reflections. 

Park,  Suburban,  Watertown,  N.  Y. :  gift  of 
unknown  benefactor;  the  park  an  incite¬ 
ment  to  civic  betterment;  description; 
points  of  interest. 

Photographic  Studies,  a  Group  of,  by  Francis 
and  Mary  Allen,  221 ;  the  Photo-Secession ; 
honesty  of  method  and  simplicity  of  render¬ 
ing  shown  in  the  work  of  the  Misses  Allen. 

Riis,  Jacob  A.,  Practical  Philanthropist, 
Walter  Arensburg,  275:  reclamation  of 
“Darkest  New  York”;  Mulberry  Bend; 
Early  Life;  first  days  in  New  York;  his 
meeting  with  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  their 
co-operation;  Lexow  Investigating  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Tenement  House  Commissions; 
decoration  received  from  King  of  Denmark. 

Riis,  Mrs.  Jacob  A.,  In  Memoriam,  520. 

River,  the  (Poem),  J.  H.  J.  481. 

Room,  a  Woman’s,  255. 

Savannah’s  Historic  Sacrilege,  344;  historic 
buildings  in  America;  demolition  of  Old 
City  Hall  at  Savannah;  description  and 
comments. 

Scissor  Work,  Artistic,  Miss  Marie  Tuthill’s: 
paper  dolls;  examples  of  scissor  work. 

Sculpture.  See  Women,  Two,  Who  Collabor¬ 
ate  in. 

Silver  Treasure,  Hildelsheim,  Charles  A. 
Brassier:  discovery:  important  pieces  de¬ 
scribed  ;  reproductions. 

Smithy,  a  Belgian,  Albert  Michelson,  809:  the 
work  of  Monsieur  Francois  Alexandre  of 
Marcinelle  described. 

Towns,  the  Improvement  of.  See  Architec¬ 
tural  Problem,  Discussion  of. 

When  the  Summer  Comes,  (Poem),  Hannah 
Warner,  367. 

Where  Women  Work  and  Rest,  Mary  H. 
Northend,  341 ;  sanitarium  at  Marblehead, 


Mass. ;  various  handicrafts  employed ;  their 
effect  upon  patients. 

White,  Andrew  D.,  A  Day  With,  at  His 
Home  in  Ithaca,  715:  his  views  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  simplicity  applied  to  architecture; 
most  important  achievements;  university 
education  in  America;  his  library;  reminis¬ 
cences. 

With  the  Orchard  Fairies;  A  Song  Story, 


John  Howard  Jewett,  233. 

Women,  Two,  Who  Collaborate  in  Sculpture, 
Bertha  M.  Smith,  623 :  similarity  in  career 
of  the  two  sculptors;  career  of  Anna 
Vaughan  Hyatt,  her  studies  and  fondness 
for  animals;  meeting  with  Abastenia  St. 
Leger  Eberle;  their  first  group;  subsequent 
work. 
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MAXIM  GORKY 


MAXIM  GORKY,  THE  AUTHOR-EXILE.  A  REP¬ 
RESENTATIVE  OF  NEW  RUSSIA 


I  have  come  from  below,  from  the  nethermost  ground  of  life,  where  is  naught 
but  sludge  and  murk.  I  am  the  truthful  voice  of  life,  the  harsh  cry  of  those 
who  still  abide  down  there  and  who  have  let  me  come  up  to  witness  their 
suffering.  They  also  long  to  rise  to  self-respect,  to  light  and  freedom. 

—MAXIM  GORKY 

T  the  present  moment  a  great  page  of  history  is  being 
written  by  the  hand  of  Divine  Justice  in  letters  of  blood 
and  fire;  while  spectators  from  afar  regard  with  interest 
all  representative  individuals  of  the  belated  European 
country  now  surely  passing  from  servitude  to  liberty. 
“Young  Russia”  is  a  conglomerate  of  personalities. 
Its  leaders  taken  all  together  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  a  stone- 
formation  of  volcanic  origin,  in  which  the  various  strata  pierce  the 
soil,  each  one  at  a  different  point,  and  each  showing  the  traces  of  the 
fire  which  has  scathed  it. 

Some  ten  or  twelve  of  these  leaders,  through  their  writings  or  their 
action,  have  made  themselves  known  to  the  reading  public  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Again,  among  this  number  several  men,  since  the  opening  of  the 
new  year,  have  awakened  keen  interest  and  sympathy  in  the  outside 
world:  notably,  the  priest  Gapon,  who  appears  to  be  protected  by 
some  strange  power,  as  he  leads  the  insurgents,  while  the  bullets  fall 
harmlessly  about  him;  Hessen,  the  editor  of  the  “Journal  Provno;” 
and  Maxim  Gorky,  “the  poet  of  tramps  and  thieves.”  The  last  named, 
the  subject  of  the  present  slight  sketch,  is  a  typical,  inevitable  product 
of  the  political  and  social  conditions  of  the  Empire:  one  also  of  a 
species  most  deeply  to  be  deplored,  as  full  of  power  which  has  been 
perverted  by  the  stress  of  tyranny,  poverty  and  cruelty. 

Russian  genius,  which,  a  few  years  ago,  was  so  strangely  fasci¬ 
nating  to  the  thinkers  of  Western  Europe  and  of  America,  has  become, 
through  familiarity,  somewhat  repellent.  That  which,  at  first,  seemed 
to  be  the  expression  of  a  free,  vigorous,  and  generous  spirit,  appears 
now  under  the  guise  of  untamed  barbarism.  It  is  uncertain  to  one 
who  examines  Russian  literature,  music,  or  art,  whether  the  principle 
behind  the  work  is  one  of  progress  or  one  of  decay;  whether  the 
revolt  against  order  and  form  there  so  aggressive  is  that  of  a  creative 
force,  or  that  of  impotent  violence.  The  pessimism  there  pervasive 
to  the  point  of  saturation,  ends  by  overwhelming  the  foreigner,  by  so 
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disturbing  the  needle  of  his  mental  compass  that,  in  his  confusion, 
he  is  ready  to  accept  as  truth  the  despairing  words  put  into  the  mouth 
of  one  of  Turgenieff’s  characters :  “Each  of  us  is  guilty  by  the  fact  that 
he  lives.” 

This  sentence  written  by  the  author  who  is  regarded  as  Russia’s 
aspiration  personified,  working  with  instruments  of  wide  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  culture,  is  no  more  overcharged  with  the  sense  of  personal  help¬ 
lessness  than  the  words  attributed  to  the  social  pariahs  who  people  the 
romances  and  tales  of  Gorky:  a  strange  world  composed  of  Tartars, 
gypsies  and  degenerates,  of  beings  abnormal  or  declassed.  Such 
personages,  serving  as  the  mouthpieces  of  the  young  Russian’s  thought, 
are  used  by  him  with  slight  regard  for  the  laws  of  the  novel,  or  of  the 
drama.  He  demands  of  them  that  they  shall  simply  voice  a  plea 
“from  the  nethermost  ground  of  life.”  He  does  not  form  them  into 
a  system  of  character-elements  contrasting  with,  or  supporting  one 
another,  like  the  colors  in  a  scheme  of  decoration.  Combinations 
arranged  for  effect  he  does  not  admit,  or  rather  he  ignores,  since  his 
attention — nay,  rather  his  whole  soul — is  set  upon  expressing  the 
bitterness  of  existence  in  the  descriptive,  specific  terms  which  can  be 
devised  by  those  only  who  have  suffered  to  the  limits  of  the  intol¬ 
erable.  He  thus  indicates  the  basis,  the  chief  theme  and  intention 
of  his  work  when  he  writes:  “Every  man  who  has  fought  with  life, 
who  has  been  vanquished  by  it,  and  who  is  suffering  in  the  pitiless 
captivity  of  its  mire,  is  more  of  a  philosopher  than  even  Schopen¬ 
hauer  himself,  because  an  abstract  thought  never  molds  itself  in  such 
an  accurate  and  picturesque  form,  as  does  the  thought  which  is 
squeezed  out  of  a  man  by  suffering.” 

This  purpose,  pursued  directly  and  without  flinching,  naturally 
leads  the  writer, — whose  pen-name,  Gorky,  it  may  be  said  in  passing, 
is  the  Russian  for  bitterness — into  those  moral  morasses  which  are  the 
birthplace,  the  culture-ground,  or  the  refuge  of  creatures  who  were 
destined  to  be,  or  who  have  been,  men.  In  this  way  he  incurs  the 
censure  of  those  who  accept  fact  for  itself  alone,  without  seeking  for 
the  cause  producing  the  fact;  of  those  who  criticise  action  without 
regard  for  the  underlying  motive.  Thus,  it  has  been  said  of  him  in 
public  prints  not  without  authority,  that 

“The  day  has  not  yet  come  for  us  to  crown  the  vivid  reporter  of 
the  filthy  lives  of  more  or  less  professional  tramps,” 
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And  again  that 

“He  really  grasps  nothing  in  men  and  women  except  animalism, 
sensuality  and  materialism.” 

But  “the  poet  of  tramps  and  thieves”  has  also  his  apologists  and 
defenders  at  the  other  extreme  of  judgment.  One  among  this  number 
writes  of  him: 

“I  must  emphasize  one  of  Gorky’s  most  important  character¬ 
istics  :  namely,  his  aristocraticism.  Although  he  describes  slums,  dirty 
dens  and  evil-smelling  dram  shops,  and  often  calls  things  by  their 
real  names-,  he  never  awakens  in  us  that  sense  of  disgust  which  is 
produced  by  the  pages  of  some  naturalistic  novels.  Smoke,  dirt,  vile 
odors — all  that  disappears  in  the  beauty  of  spirituality,  in  the  force 
and  strangeness  of  the  collision  of  life.” 

Between  these  judgments  the  truth  probably  lies.  The  critics  of 
Gorky  as  a  moralist,  would  “go  safer  in  a  middle  course.”  He  is, 
beyond  denial,  the  poet  of  the  outcast  and  the  fallen,  but  he  must  be 
criticised  within,  not  outside  of  his  surroundings,  and  as  the  inevit¬ 
able  product  of  his  experiences.  If  he  is  in  revolt  against  social 
order;  if,  in  all  sincerity,  he  glorifies  the  vagabond,  it  is  because  the 
trials  of  his  life  as  a  man  and  a  Russian,  have  disturbed  his  vision  and 
impaired  its  trustworthiness.  Therefore,  if  he  scoffs  at  civilization, 
his  grievance  is  not  that  of  a  philosopher  like  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau. 
If  he  repeats  the  statement  that  “man  is  born  free;  but  we  see  him 
every  where  in  chains,”  his  words  are  not  like  those  of  a  man  who 
watches  a  shipwreck  from  a  safe  position  on  shore.  Rather,  he  cries 
out  from  his  place  in  the  midst  of  peril  and  disaster.  He  sympathizes 
because  he  has  suffered. 

Such  answer  may  be  made  to  the  detractors  of  Gorky.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  his  admirers,  extravagant  in  their  praise,  it  may  be  said 
that  what  they  term  his  “aristocraticism,”  his  distinction  from  expo¬ 
nents  of  naturalism,  like  Zola,  is  simply  the  impulse  toward  liberty 
which  serges  through  his  writings;  absorbing  the  vitality  of  his  other 
characteristics,  and  making  it  almost  indifferent  to  the  reader  whether 
the  tale  be  one  of  vice  or  of  virtue:  so  compelling  is  this  force  which 
asserts  itself  in  the  places  most  hostile  and  threatening  to  its  action. 
The  distinction  of  Gorky  from  Zola  is  at  once  appreciated  if  com¬ 
parison  be  made  between  a  novel  like  the  “Germinal”  of  the  French 
author  and  any  one  of  the  Russian  writer’s  romances ;  when  the  former 
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will  be  found  to  be  a  kind  of  plea  in  action  against  a  pestilential  social 
evil :  a  continuous  j* accuse ,  such  as  fittingly  culminated  in  the  cham¬ 
pionship  of  Dreyfus;  while  the  latter  is  an  epic  of  the  vagabond,  writ¬ 
ten  with  the  sole  aim  of  glorifying  the  hero  as  a  type  of  the  free  man ; 
asking  no  sympathy  or  privileges  for  him,  and  presenting  him  as 
devoid  of  humane  sentiments :  as  a  being  too  simple  to  be  false,  athirst, 
like  an  animal,  for  physical  liberty,  and,  although  gifted  with  reason, 
recognizing  no  law  and  no  restraint.  One  such  individual  portrayed 
by  Gorky  exclaims : 

“I  always  want  something,  but  what  it  is  I  do  not  know.  Some¬ 
times  I  should  like  to  sit  in  a  boat  on  the  sea  far  away.  And  I  should 
like  not  to  know  any  more  people.” 

Upon  this  passage  a  critic  thus  comments :  “This  is  not  only  vaga¬ 
bondage  of  the  feet,  but  also  of  the  thoughts,  of  the  sentiments.  It  is 
a  boundless  flight  to  freedom.”  Liberty  and  lack  of  restraint  would 
seem  indeed  to  be  the  aspirations  of  this  restless  spirit,  who  shows 
nothing  of  the  idle  frivolity  of  Alfred  de  Musset’s  Fantasio:  a  kind 
of  will-o’-the-wisp  playing  over  the  surface  of  a  decadent  civilization, 
formulating  wishes  which  suddenly  inflame  his  mind  with  passion, 
and  just  as  suddenly  pale  and  die.  Fantasio  cries  out:  “Oh,  I  wish 
I  were  in  the  moon !  I  wish  I  were  that  passer-by!”  In  his  cry  there 
is  no  pride  of  personality;  nothing  but  a  craving  for  new  experiences, 
a  longing  to  lose  his  own  memories  and  to  be  absorbed  into  the  life  of 
another.  The  Russian  vagabond,  on  the  contrary,  is  proud  of  his 
personality  and  strongly  entrenched  within  it.  He  pants  for  broad 
horizons,  wherein  to  slake  the  desires  of  the  elemental  man.  He 
longs  for  solitude  in  which  to  preserve  his  individuality  from  the 
contact  and  the  tyranny  of  his  fellow  beings. 

A  half-century  before  Gorky,  Turgenieff  portrayed  the  beggar- 
child  Katya  as  meditating  flight  from  her  grandmother’s  cottage,  in 
order  to  enjoy  “God’s  full  freedom;”  but  no  one  prior  to  his  time,  or 
outside  Russian  literature,  has  made  heroes  of  those  who  defy  equally 
the  criminal  code  of  the  State  and  the  Tables  of  the  Mosaic  law;  no 
one  else  has  confined  himself  to  studies  of  morbid  human  nature  on  a 
scale  of  such  magnitude  as  to  suggest  the  one  who  found  it  better  to 
reign  in  hell  than  to  serve  in  Heaven.  Compared  with  Gorky’s 
colossal  types,  the  studies  in  vice  of  Balzac  appear  as  carefully 
wrought  genre  pictures  in  miniature;  while  “Chelkash,”  perhaps  the 
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Russian  author’s  masterpiece,  is  an  arch-thief  whose  exuberant 
strength,  fierce  rebelliousness,  and  passion  for  liberty  render  him  a 
creation  comparable  with  none  other  in  the  whole  range  of  literature, 
unless  it  be  with  the  “Tamerlane”  of  Marlowe. 

To  examine  the  literary  product  of  Gorky  is  to  fall  into  a  numer¬ 
ous  company  of  men  and  women,  all  disquieting  to  the  western  mind, 
but  as  far  as  they  themselves  are  concerned,  divided  into  two  classes: 
those  whose  corrupt  nature  holds  them  chained  in  the  lowest  depths 
of  a  pandemonium  from  which  there  is  no  redemption,  and  those  who 
are  rebels  born,  of  superior  mind,  but  swayed  by  impulse,  stirred  by 
hatred,  spreading  disaster  and  ruin  about  them. 

It  follows  that  the  teachings  of  Gorky’s  writings  must  be  negative; 
that  he  does  not  even  aspire  to  an  ideal  state  of  society,  such  as  is  some¬ 
times  outlined  by  Tolstoy  or  Turgenieff,  like  a  vision  of  the  New 
Jerusalem.  Accepting  his  characters  as  arguments,  and  following 
these  arguments  to  their  conclusion,  we  find  that  they  lead  to  anarchy, 
barbarism  and  chaos.  And  if  among  the  throng  of  personages  enter¬ 
ing  into  his  work,  we  choose  as  an  example  the  arch-thief  Chelkash, 
previously  mentioned,  we  can  but  acknowledge  the  proof  to  be  com¬ 
plete.  This  social  vulture  defies  the  rudimentary  laws  of  society  in 
every  act  of  his  life.  For  him  might  makes  right,  as  truly  as  with  the 
Czar’s  government  which  he  so  abhors.  He  is  no  avenger  of  the 
wrongs  of  a  class  or  a  race.  If  perfectly  successful,  he  would  simply 
transfer  a  system  of  tyranny  and  license  from  those  in  whose  hands  it 
has  matured,  to  those  who,  through  inexperience  and  the  madness  of 
the  first  period  of  possession,  would  commit  such  excesses  as  to  destroy 
society  and  sweep  away  its  principles,  until  no  landmarks  should 
remain  to  tell  of  its  previous  existence.  To  illustrate  this  point  we 
may  recall  that  Chelkash,  needing  a  companion  in  his  immense  rob¬ 
beries,  terrorizes  the  peasant  Gavrila,  controlling  him  to  the  point  of 
hypnotic  influence;  making  the  animal-like  son  of  the  soil  his  slave 
and  tool,  and  finally  meeting  assassination,  the  common  fate  of 
tyrants,  although  after  the  commission  of  the  robbery  he  displays 
toward  the  peasant  that  reckless,  spasmodic  generosity  often  charac¬ 
teristic  of  absolute  natures. 

To  this  example  others  might  be  added  for  analysis,  which  would 
always  give  the  same  results.  It  is  plain  that  the  heroes  of  Gorky 
are  marauders  and  poachers  upon  the  body  social,  counting  mutual 
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aid  and  human  companionship  as  nothing;  seizing  and  snatching 
where  they  may,  relying  upon  their  own  violence  to  maintain  life  and 
position;  spending  their  energy  wantonly,  with  no  definite  purpose. 

These  epics  of  passion  and  untamed  power  appeal  to  the  world  as 
examples  of  romanticism  carried  to  its  extreme  limit.  They  recall, 
as  has  been  previously  indicated,  the  genius  of  Christopher  Marlowe, 
the  tramp-poet  of  Elizabethan  times,  who  with  splendid,  although 
ill-sustained  force,  produced  his  Jew  of  Malta,  lusting  after  wealth; 
his  Faustus,  the  would-be  possessor  of  all  knowledge;  his  Tamerlane, 
the  would-be  conqueror  of  the  world;  making  abortions  of  them  all, 
because  he  failed  to  give  them  the  humane,  social,  fraternal  instincts, 
which  appear  in  the  dramas  of  his  contemporary  Shakspere.  In  the 
same  way  the  heroes  of  Gorky  appear  monstrous  and  abnormal,  when 
they  are  compared  with  the  Jean  Valjean  of  Victor  Hugo.  Not  one 
of  “the  creatures  who  have  been  men”  uses  his  sins  against  moral  and 
political  law  in  the  guise  of  the  ladder  described  by  Saint  Augustine, 
through  the  aid  of  which  to  ascend  to  virtue.  They  either  offer  in 
themselves  a  culture-ground  for  social  disease-germs;  or  else,  being 
exceptionally  gifted  individuals,  they  turn  all  their  powers  to  the 
commission  of  crimes,  to  qualify  which  the  word  brilliant  would  be 
scarcely  misapplied.  It  is  depressing  to  study  the  careers  of  Gorky’s 
criminals,  which  start  from  the  same  point  as  that  of  Hugo’s  hero; 
while  nothing  can  be  more  inspiring  morally,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
more  dramatic,  than  to  follow  the  development  of  the  germ  of 
redemption,  which,  fertilized  in  Jean  Valjean  by  the  Christianity 
of  the  Bishop,  expands  and  thrives,  until  the  ex-convict,  twice  a  thief 
—once  through  stress  of  poverty,  and  again  through  discouragement 
— becomes  the  type  and  model  of  citizenship.  It  is  also  most  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  his  strong  instinct  of  self-preservation,  his  versatility  in¬ 
cluding  the  officers  of  justice  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  effecting  his 
self-regeneration:  characteristics  which  contrast  sharply  with  those 
of  Gorky’s  heroes,  who  waste  their  energies,  risk  their  lives,  and 
forfeit  their  honor,  like  the  gamesters  of  Fortune  that  they  truly  are. 

Such,  judged  impartially,  would  seem  to  be  the  essence  of  Gorky’s 
work.  As  to  its  literary  form,  there  are  varying  opinions  expressed 
outside  of  Russia,  in  which  country  the  popularity  of  the  author 
blunts  the  critical  sense.  But  one  distinguished  characteristic  must 
be  conceded  to  it  by  all  persons  who  possess  sensitiveness  and  an  even 
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indifferent  knowledge  of  literature:  that  is,  a  transcendent  poetic 
quality  in  descriptions,  and  in  allegories  like  that  of  the  “Falcon,” 
which  recalls  and  closely  resembles  the  early  Greek  lyric  and  the  im¬ 
provisation  of  the  modern  Corsican.  The  wilderness  of  the  vast 
steppes,  the  sea  with  its  infinite  space,  the  Volga  rushing  with  the 
mad  sweep  of  spring  floods — all  these  are  portrayed  by  Gorky  with 
a  power  which  makes  us  forget  that  words  are  used  in  description, 
and  which  places  us  confronting  the  things  themselves.  It  is  this 
quality  which  illuminates  the  sordid  world  chosen  for  portrayal,  and 
often  absorbs  into  its  clarity  the  moral  turpitude  of  the  characters,  as 
was  witnessed  unconsciously  by  that  previously  quoted  critic,  who 
wrote  of  Gorky:  “He  never  awakens  in  us  that  sense  of  disgust 
which  is  produced  by  the  pages  of  some  naturalistic  novels.” 

If  we  pass  from  the  consideration  of  this  special,  dominating  lyric 
quality  to  that  of  the  general  literary  style  of  Gorky,  we  shall  find 
that  he  has  the  warmest  admirers  among  the  best  critics  of  the  world. 
One  of  these,  Prince  Pierre  Kropotkin,  like  Gorky,  a  Russian  revolu¬ 
tionist,  and  for  that  reason  less  liable  to  calm,  unimpassioned  judg¬ 
ment,  has  very  recently  expressed  himself  publicly  regarding  the 
writings  of  his  compatriot:  a  criticism,  which,  in  common  with  all 
his  utterances,  commands  attention  and  respect.  It  also  contains 
an  interesting  comparison  which  would  have  suggested  itself  to  but 
few  thinkers,  but  which  is  none  the  less  pertinent  and  valuable  be¬ 
cause  of  its  rarity.  Of  the  fiction  produced  by  his  colleague  Prince 
Kropotkin  says  that  “in  the  literature  of  all  nations,  including  the 
short  stories  of  Guy  de  Maupassant  and  Bret  Harte,  there  are  few 
things  in  which  such  a  fine  analysis  of  complicated  and  struggling  hu¬ 
man  feelings  is  given;  such  interesting,  original,  and  new  characters 
are  so  well  depicted,  and  human  psychology  is  so  admirably  inter¬ 
woven  with  a  background  of  Nature.” 

This  high  critical  appreciation,  which  is  not  confined  to  the 
learned  exile  just  quoted,  is  supplemented  by  popular  support 
throughout  Russia.  Obedient  to  the  demands  of  an  insatiable  public, 
the  works  of  Gorky  pass  from  edition  to  edition;  while  Turgenieff, 
Tolstoy,  Dostojewsky  and  Korolenko  are  forgotten  for  the  young  au¬ 
thor  without  scholastic  learning  and  literary  degrees;  whose  first 
teacher  was  a  cook  and  who  received  his  first  inspiration  to  write  from 
a  vagabond  like  himself. 
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The  facts  of  his  lack  of  the  ordinary  education,  of  his  origin,  and 
of  his  rapid  rise,  contrasted  with  the  slow,  painful  novitiate  to  public 
favor,  endured  for  a  half  life-time  by  his  literary  predecessors,  have 
caused  Gorky  to  be  regarded  as  a  phenomenon.  But  this  view  is  by 
no  means  a  just  one.  His  success,  instead  of  being  accidental,  was 
a  slowly  prepared,  inevitable  result.  His  lack  of  opportunity  acting 
upon  a  vigorous  intellect,  became  a  spur  to  the  acquirement  of  facts, 
to  the  development  of  his  reasoning  powers.  He  worked  out  for 
himself  and  mastered  the  problems  and  lessons  which  are  received 
with  divided  attention  by  the  ordinary  student  who  is  confident  of 
external  aid.  His  originality,  his  exactitude  of  description  came 
from  his  own  experiences  as  a  wanderer,  as  one  who  from  his  tender 
years  onward  had  been  forced  to  wage  bitter  war  with  cold  and  hun¬ 
ger,  neglect  and  misery.  Beside,  since  his  talent  was  irrepressible, 
he  was  bound  to  have  a  literary  sponsor.  But  he  might  have  fallen 
upon  one  who  would  have  ruined  him  by  injudicious  counsel  and 
action.  Instead,  he  found  a  safe  guardian  in  the  writer  Korolenko, 
who  has  been  surnamed  “The  Apostle  of  Pity,”  and  is  principally 
known  in  this  country  for  his  exquisite  romance,  “The  Blind  Musi¬ 
cian.”  Through  the  influence  of  this  authoritative  yet  gentle  man, 
the  sketches  of  Gorky  came  to  be  accepted  by  the  most  serious  reviews, 
and  in  less  than  three  years  after  making  his  initial  public  attempt  in 
the  writing  of  fiction,  “the  poet  of  thieves  and  tramps”  found  himself 
one  of  the  most  famous  men  in  the  annals  of  Russian  literature. 

The  triumph  from  the  outside  appeared  phenomenal,  while  in 
reality  it  was  simply  the  production  of  effect  from  cause.  Misunder¬ 
stood  largely  by  the  public,  it  was  robbed  of  its  completeness  by  sensa¬ 
tionalism.  Emotional  critics  proclaimed  the  young  Gorky  as  a  liter¬ 
ary  Messiah.  Various  political  parties — the  Nationalists,  the  Marx¬ 
ists,  and  the  Conservatives — read  into  his  writings  principles  which 
marked  him  as  their  own.  The  aristocrats,  seeking  a  new  stimulant 
for  their  dull,  fatiguing  existence,  were  pricked  in  their  curiosity  by 
a  revelation  from  the  abyss,  and  grew  enthusiastic,  in  some  cases  to 
the  point  of  hysteria,  over  their  interesting  discovery.  By  this  means 
injury  was  done  to  an  immature  talent  which  needed  culture  and  care 
to  ripen  it;  since  the  writer  thus  suddenly  raised  to  prominence,  was 
tempted  to  ambitious  efforts  for  which  he  was  not  yet  prepared,  and 
omitted  the  necessary  grades  of  progress  between  the  sketch  and  the 
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TWO  LEADERS  OF  “YOUNG  RUSSIA” :  MAXIM  GORKY 
(PIESHKOV)  AND  LEONIDE  ANDREYEV 


These  two  men,  with  their  colleagues  Shalyapin,  Bunin,  Jelyeshev  and  Chirikov,  and  the  priest 
George  Gapon,  aPe  the  thinkers  and  the  writers  who  most  insistently  demand  liberty,  citizenship, 
and  the  means  of  progress  for  the  masses  of  the  Russian  people.  Andreyev,  represented  with  his 
zither,  offers  a  significant  figure.  We  can  imagine  that  he  has  just  been  playing  upon  this  favorite 
instrument  of  the  peasant  some  of  the  folk-melodies  which  the  western  world  knows  through  the 
composers  Balakirev  and  Runsky  Kortchakoff :  a  music,  melancholy,  passionate,  wild  almost  to 
savagery,  in  short,  “  a  voice  from  the  deep,”  crying  out  for  the  dawn  of  a  new  era. 
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novel :  presenting  the  latter  literary  form  as  a  series  of  detached, 
realistic  scenes,  alternated  with  dissertations  upon  political  and  social 
affairs  put  into  the  mouth  of  some  tiresome  personage  playing  the  role 
of  the  Greek  chorus. 

But  the  work  of  Gorky  can  only  be  impaired  by  the  form  under 
which  it  is  presented.  Its  substance  satisfies  some  need  of  the  Russian 
public.  The  success  attendant  upon  it  has  a  serious  social  aspect,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  in  itself  an  indicator  of  the  degree  of  development  reached 
by  the  people  who  acknowledge  it.  Gorky,  like  his  literary  predeces¬ 
sors,  Turgenieff  and  Tolstoy,  is  an  example  of  the  man  who  arises  to 
meet  the  demands  of  his  time,  as  may  be  determined  by  a  rapid  review 
of  the  last  half-century.  Turgenieff  dealt  with  aristocratic  life,  as  in 
his  masterpiece,  “On  the  Eve”;  foretelling  there  the  revolution  which 
is  now  rife  in  his  fatherland,  but  representing  benign  types  of  the 
ruling  class  and  their  active  disposition  to  “go  toward  the  people.” 
Turgenieff  was  followed  by  Tolstoy,  the  apostle  of  moral  perfection, 
who  represented  in  himself  the  reaction  of  the  people  from  material¬ 
ism,  from  the  Kulturkampf ,  toward  pure  and  honest  life.  But  this 
reaction  was  also  toward  an  enslavement  of  thought,  like  that  which 
characterized  the  Middle  Ages. 

This  terror,  a  brooding,  besetting  nightmare,  passed  in  its  turn, 
and  reason  asserted  itself.  As  the  prophet  of  the  new  period  Gorky 
appeared,  bringing  into  Russian  literature  something  akin  to  the 
cult  of  the  devil  set  up  in  Bohemia  centuries  before  by  Jean  Ziska. 

Gorky  also  represents  a  period.  It  is  one  of  fierce  tempest,  which 
shall  pass  away  “leaving  no  wrack  behind.”  Then,  to  quote  the 
words  of  Count  Savitch:  “When  the  great  cataclysm  shall  have  oc¬ 
curred,  the  real  master  will  arrive:  the  people,  healthy,  good  and 
honest.” 

Between  that  time  and  the  present  lies  an  abyss  of  horror,  which 
for  the  moment,  no  one  may  bridge  even  in  thought.  Meanwhile 
Gorky,  the  declasse,  the  apprentice  of  many  trades,  the  tramp,  the 
insurrectionist,  maybe  accepted  as  a  prophet  leading  out  of  bondage 
his  people,  whom  he  typifies  as  a  wounded  falcon  flying  above  a  preci¬ 
pice,  and  encourages  with  the  augury: 

“But  the  time  will  come  when  the  drops  of  thy  scalding  blood 
shall  scintillate  like  sparks  in  the  gloom  of  night,  enkindling  many 
venturesome  hearts  with  the  mad  thirst  for  light  and  liberty.” 
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THE  RAY  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY,  AT  FRANK¬ 
LIN,  MASSACHUSETTS.  BY  IRENE  SARGENT 


S  a  monument  of  civic  art,  the  Ray  Memorial  Library, 
just  completed  in  the  manufacturing  village  of  Frank¬ 
lin,  Massachusetts,  will  lend  great  distinction  to  that 
community  for  a  long  period  to  come.  Locally  stand¬ 
ing  for  something  which  the  outsider  can  not  fully 
realize,  since  it  perpetuates  the  remembrance  of  a 
worthy,  enlightened,  public-spirited  citizen,  it  possesses,  beyond  this 
sentimental  quality,  an  aesthetic  value  which  entitles  it  to  national 
consideration. 

The  Library  stands  “somewhat  back  from  the  village  street,”  fac¬ 
ing  the  famous  old  Dean  Academy,  a  large  red  brick  structure  of  non¬ 
descript  architecture,  adjacent  to  a  church  built  of  white  stone,  and 
of  which  the  principal  exterior  feature  is  an  English  Gothic  painted 
window.  Into  these  surroundings  the  chaste  severity  of  Greek  line 
and  mass  brings  an  element  accordant  with  New  England  traditions. 
Set  within  sufficient  free  space  to  display  its  characteristics,  the  Li¬ 
brary,  like  its  ancient  temple-prototypes,  gives  the  impression  of  size 
by  means  of  its  perfect  proportions,  rather  than  by  its  actual  measure- 
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ments.  It  is  built  of  granite,  like  the  stone  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library;  its  facade  gaining  dignity  by  the  unbroken  wall  which  rises, 
devoid  of  windows,  to  a  point  just  above  the  pediment  of  the  slightly 
advanced  Ionic  portal.  Then,  monotony  is  prevented  in  the  exterior, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  purpose  of  the  building  is  suggested,  and 
the  interior  provided  with  daylight  in  the  most  desirable  manner 
by  the  system  of  fenestration  which,  carried  completely  around  the 
building,  is  broken  at  short,  regular  intervals  by  pilasters  rising  from 
simple  moldings:  a  device  giving  a  rhythm  and  accent  very  pleasing 
to  the  eye.  Above  this,  the  plain  band  serving  as  a  frieze,  preserves 
the  chasteness  of  the  design,  and  does  not  prevent  the  eye  from  rapidly 
seizing  the  plan,  as  would  be  done  by  sculptured  ornament.  This 
plain  frieze,  capped  by  a  cornice  of  sharp  profile,  is  thus  contrasted 
with  the  latter  member,  and  by  this  simple  means  the  fagade  is  again 
saved  from  insignificance;  since  that  which  may  be  termed  the  pro¬ 
jecting  brow  of  the  building  lends  dignity  to  the  structure,  just  as  the 
prominent  forehead  and  sometimes  an  overhanging  throw  of  drapery 
were  given,  with  the  same  intention,  to  the  human  face  by  the  late 
Attic  school  of  sculptors.  In  this  well-calculated  exterior  effect  the 
portal  is  allowed  due  importance;  constituting  a  type  and  model  of 
its  kind,  while  remaining  chaste  and  restrained  enough  to  comport 
with  the  prevailing  style.  In  this  feature,  material  and  design  con¬ 
cur  in  a  whole  to  which  the  eye  returns  again  and  again,  gratified  by  a 
harmony  and  a  refinement  of  proportion  which  are  truly  Greek. 
Nor  is  any  detail  omitted  which  could  add  to  the  completeness  of  the 
scheme,  such  as  the  bronze  door,  having  as  its  sole  ornament  the  egg- 
and-dart  molding,  the  bosses  of  which  are  slightly  tinged  with  vert- 
antique.  Another  detail  of  the  exterior  especially  worthy  of  mention 
exists  in  the  low  screen-wall  seen  at  the  right  of  the  illustration.  This 
wall,  divided  into  three  descending  sections,  by  the  very  fact  of  these 
divisions,  offers  variety  to  the  eye  as  it  directs  it  to  the  column  sup¬ 
porting  electric  lights  placed  on  the  boundary  of  the  library  lot;  thus 
unifying  a  street  fixture  with  the  building  proper.  The  column  at 
first  excites  comment  as  presenting  a  composite  capital,  and  being 
therefore  at  variance  with  the  general  scheme.  But  this  detail  is  jus¬ 
tified  when  the  spectator  pictures  to  himself  the  effect  of  an  Ionic 
capital  which  should  replace  the  actually  existing  one:  substituting 
for  graceful  plant-like  forms  the  flat  cushion  with  its  large  volutes, 
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designed  always  to  be  placed  beneath  an  entablature.  Again,  the 
screen-wall  breaks  the  square  outline  of  the  building  which,  in  the 
absence  of  this  device,  would  be  too  aggressive  in  its  isolated  posi¬ 
tion.  The  wall  further  and  principally  serves  to  modulate  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  level  between  the  fagade  and  the  side  of  the  building,  which 
latter  by  this  arrangement  affords  sufficient  height  to  be  pierced  by  a 
series  of  basement  windows,  and  by  a  second  doorway  treated  simply, 
in  order  not  to  detract  from  the  chief  entrance. 

As  a  whole,  this  exterior,  apparently  so  lacking  in  complexity,  is 
found  to  be  the  result  of  the  most  careful,  intelligent  and  skilful 
architectural  work.  It  prepares  the  spectator  for  the  beauties  of  the 
interior,  in  the  same  way  that  the  overture  attunes  the  ear  and  mind 
of  the  listener  to  the  musical  scheme  which  is  to  follow,  by  present¬ 
ing  the  principal  motifs  in  their  unadorned  force. 

THROUGH  the  beautiful  Ionic  portal  previously  described,  the 
visitor  enters  a  spacious  vestibule  known  as  the  Memorial  Hall. 
This  occupies  the  entire  width  of  the  building;  having  a  floor- 
plan  of  twenty  by  sixty-two  feet,  and  a  height  equivalent  to  two  stories. 
Arrived  here,  one  feels  no  diminution  or  flaw  in  the  antique  spirit  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  exterior.  Marble,  bronze,  mural  paintings,  and  rich 
wood  combine  in  a  result  recalling  the  descriptions  of  the  classic 
authors  when  treating  of  civic  structures.  Here  the  strongest  color- 
note  is  given  by  the  red-brown  of  mahogany,  which  appears  with  a 
soft,  dull  surface.  Red  again  occurs  in  the  floor  laid  in  brick,  and 
this  color  is  heightened  by  the  dark  green  given  to  the  walls,  above  the 
facing  of  black  marble  running  like  a  wainscot  about  the  hall,  and 
itself  topped  by  a  band  of  Numidian  marble,  from  which  rise  pilasters 
of  the  same  stone,  dividing  the  space  into  wide  panels  up  to  the  bronze 
frames  of  the  mural  paintings,  which  form  a  frieze  about  three  sides 
of  the  hall. 

The  color  scheme  here  employed  is  one  which  might  have  easily 
become  heavy  and  sombre,  but  it  is  saved  from  such  a  fault  by  the 
use  in  the  ceiling  of  a  bluish-green,  which  shows  a  fine  appreciation 
of  the  nature  of  color;  since  one  element  of  the  combination,  the 
green,  acts  as  an  opiate,  or  anodyne,  to  the  eye;  while  the  other,  blue, 
gives  the  effect  of  space  and  distance.  This  color,  which  is  shaded,  is 
acted  upon  by  the  daylight  transmitted  through  the  prismatic  glass, 
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and  thus  acquires  a  luminous  golden  quality  most  valuable  in  the 
decorative  scheme. 

The  Memorial  Hall  derives  its  name  from  the  large,  effective 
bronze  dedicatory  panel  set  into  the  wall  facing  the  entrance,  and 
bearing  the  inscription: 

“In  memory  of  Joseph  Gordon  Ray  and  Emily  Rockwood  Ray, 
this  building  is  dedicated  by  their  daughters,  A.  D.  MCMIV.  Quam 
dulce  est  meminisse.” 

Spaces,  already  bounded  by  bronze  frames,  are  also  reserved  for 
the  portraits  of  the  persons  in  whose  memory  the  Library  was  erected, 
and  at  the  left  of  the  entrance,  on  the  end  wall,  and  over  the  black 
marble  staircase  descending  to  the  Lecture  Hall  and  the  Children’s 
Room,  appears  a  landscape  by  Mr.  Henry  H.  Gallison  of  whose 
qualities  as  an  artist  we  shall  have  later  ample  occasion  to  speak. 
The  subject  of  this  picture,  like  the  themes  of  the  mural  decorations 
here  found,  and  in  common  with  all  similar  work  seen  in  recently 
erected  American  libraries,  makes  distant,  rather  than  direct,  allusion 
to  books  and  to  the  scholar’s  life.  “The  Dream  City”  is  a  fitting  title 
for  this  canvas  representing  domes  and  minarets  illuminated  by  a 
morning  sun-burst,  and  set  high  upon  a  cliff  which  overhangs  the 
sea,  whose  gray  waters  stretch  out  to  meet  low-lying,  leaden  clouds. 

As  may  be  inferred,  the  Memorial  Hall  is,  in  all  points,  treated  as 
a  prelude  to  the  rooms  beyond.  This  is  true  especially  of  the  frieze 
which,  although  strongly  decorative,  is  here  kept  subordinate;  while 
in  the  Reading  Gallery  the  same  feature  becomes  the  most  pronounced 
element  of  ornament.  Both  these  schemes,  the  work  of  a  single  artist, 
although  they  are  familiar  as  to  their  design,  to  all  students  of  historic 
art,  have  yet  a  quality  of  extreme  freshness;  since  our  American 
school  of  mural  decoration,  following  French  traditions,  has  pro¬ 
duced  nothing  susceptible  of  comparison  with  them.  It  is  indeed 
interesting  to  study  the  design  here  employed;  to  select  its  various 
component  elements — the  antique,  the  Renascence,  and  the  modern — 
and  to  note  the  skill  with  which  they  are  combined.  The  subjects, 
also  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  are  interpreted  so  decoratively  as  to 
absorb  and  nullify  all  commonplaces.  Line,  mass  and  color  so  gratify 
the  eye  that  the  mind  forgets  to  question  the  meaning  of  this  or  that 
figure,  although  conventions  and  symbols  may  be  discovered  in- great 
numbers  by  those  who  seek  allegories  rather  than  pictures.  “Day” 
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and  “Night,”  the  three  divisions  made  of  the  twenty-four  hours  into 
periods  of  work,  play  and  sleep — all  these  signify  to  one  spectator  a 
mosaic  or  bouquet  of  color,  a  structural  scheme  of  lines,  an  equilibri¬ 
um  of  masses,  a  study  in  chiaroscuro ;  while  to  another  they  may  be 
simply  beautiful  illustrations  of  mythology  in  which  it  is  a  pleasur¬ 
able  task  to  identify  each  figure  by  its  attributes;  as  for  example: 
Prudence  by  her  mirror;  Vengeance  by  her  dagger;  and  Fortune  by 
her  wheel. 

In  examining  this  frieze,  no  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
art  could  attribute  it  to  any  but  an  Italian  painter,  so  vividly  does 
it  recall  the  Vatican  with  its  antique  marbles,  and  the  Roman  pal¬ 
aces  and  villas  with  their  frescoed  walls  and  ceilings.  Yet  it  is  no 
painstaking  copy  of  historic  work,  such  as  might  be  built  from  the 
notebook  of  a  student.  It  simply  shows  on  the  part  of  the  artist  who 
produced  it,  a  continuity  of  development  from  classic  principles 
which  has  been  preserved  in  him  by  both  racial  instinct  and  teaching. 

Occupying  the  central  space  of  the  wall  facing  the  entrance, 
“Eight  Flours  of  Pleasure”  are  represented  in  Raphaelesque  drawing, 
but  with  a  rhythm  derived  from  the  close  study  of  Greek  bas-reliefs 
and  vase-paintings.  The  continuous  sweep  of  the  arms,  the  alterna¬ 
tion  of  the  nearer  with  the  more  distant  heads  produce  upon  the  eye 
an  impression  equivalent  to  that  which  is  made  upon  the  ear  by  a  well- 
accented  musical  theme  composed  in  common  time.  The  vision  is 
further  gratified  by  the  draperies,  whose  broadly  treated  masses  form 
the  base  of  the  composition,  and  are  painted  in  sapphire-blue,  green, 
violet,  rose  and  yellow;  the  figures  in  this  picture,  as  well  as  in  all 
other  portions  of  the  frieze,  being  projected  against  a  gold  back¬ 
ground. 

The  colors  mentioned  and  their  ground  naturally  suggest  an  early 
Christian  mosaic,  although  they  have  a  tapestry-like  softness:  an 
effect  due  alike  to  the  material  upon  which  they  are  designed,  and  to 
the  process  employed  in  painting  them.  The  former  is  a  specially 
woven  canvas;  while  the  peculiar  process,  although  well  known  in 
Europe,  was  here  used  by  Mr.  Juglaris  for  the  first  time  in  America. 
In  order  to  secure  the  results  desired,  the  pulverized  mineral  pig¬ 
ment  is  mixed  into  a  preparation  of  cobalt,  spirits  of  turpentine  and 
beeswax,  which  have  been  boiled  together.  The  completed  mixture 
has  the  consistency  of  jelly,  and  is  diluted  by  the  artist  according  to  his 
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needs.  It  must  be  separately  prepared  for  each  color;  it  must  be 
rapidly  used,  and  being  once  applied,  can  not  be  modified  without 
peril  to  the  tapestry-like  effect;  since  a  thick  coating  will  give  a  result 
not  unlike  an  ordinary  oil-painting.  But  the  process  properly  ac¬ 
complished,  assures  a  canvas  which  improves  with  age  and  constantly 
acquires  depth  and  tone.  One  can  therefore  imagine  what  the  ex¬ 
quisite  quality  of  the  Juglaris  frieze  will  be,  when  time  shall  have 
dulled  the  gold  and  veiled  the  first  brilliancy  of  the  colors. 


But  it  is  necessary  to  return  to  the  remainder  of  these  pictures  in 
the  Memorial  Hall,  in  order  to  note  certain  beauties  which  should 
not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  beautiful 
lines  found  in  the  composition  called  “Morning,”  at  the  left  of  the 
“Hours  of  Pleasure.”  Here,  the  dark,  sinister  figure  of  “the  cruel 
goddess”  Fortune  plays  an  important  role;  since  it  adds  the  weight 
to  the  compact  mass  at  the  right  which  is  necessary  to  balance  the 
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freer,  more  diffuse  group  on  the  opposite  side.  Then,  owing  to  the 
separation  of  the  groups  naturally  effected  by  the  chariot,  two  fine, 
irregular,  sweeping  lines  are  produced,  curving  downward,  and 
leaving  much  open  space;  while  the  upper  portion  of  the  background 
is  made  sufficiently  interesting  by  the  outstretched  arms  and  wings, 
and  the  attributes  of  the  figures. 

Another  portion  of  the  frieze  worthy  of  comment  is  the  picture 
entitled  “Eight  Hours  of  Sleep.”  This,  divided  into  three  sections, 
is  a  most  interesting  study,  if  considered  simply  as  a  happy  union  of 
Greek  and  Renascence  art.  It  is  the  middle  section  which  shows 
the  antique  influence ;  possessing  that  perfect  symmetry  which  was  the 
first  requisite  in  all  Greek  pediments,  bas-reliefs,  and  groups.  It  is 
evidently  studied  from  the  beautiful  sarcophagi  so  abundant  in  the 
Vatican,  and  upon  which  Sleep,  instead  of  Death,  is  usually  repre¬ 
sented  with  the  delicacy  characteristic  of  the  people  who  avoided 
ideas  and  words  liable  to  cause  strong  or  painful  emotions,  and  who 
sought  constantly,  through  art,  to  teach  the  dignity  and  power  of 
calmness.  This  middle  group  and  that  of  the  flying  “Hours  of  Pleas¬ 
ure”  are  the  finest  details  of  the  frieze  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  and  it 
would  be  difficult,  even  in  Greek  art,  to  find  a  group-treatment  ex¬ 
celling  that  of  the  central  motif  of  the  Sleep.  Complex  in  line,  it 
contains  no  element  of  confusion.  It  is  exquisitely  balanced,  as  may 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  two  figures  whose  nude  backs  and  arms  are 
opposed  in  the  most  charming  of  swelling  and  diminishing  curves. 
It  is  a  masterpiece,  in  which  nothing  Greek  is  wanting,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  heads  which  show  more  individuality  than  was  allowed 
by  classic  principles.  The  side  groups  of  this  picture  are  also  studies 
from  the  antique,  but  not  direct  ones;  having  lost  their  chasteness  and 
restraint  by  passing  through  the  Italian  Renascence.  Especially  is 
the  violin  player,  who  accompanies  the  lantern-bearing  Dawn,  a  mod¬ 
ern  conception;  but  the  idea  is  a  pleasing  one,  suggesting,  as  it  does, 
the  companionship  of  music  and  vivid  color. 

Other  details  equally  interesting  and  significant  could  be  selected 
from  this  frieze  which  condenses  into  visible  form  and  within  a  small 
space  the  study  and  experience  of  a  life-time.  But  exigencies  of  time 
and  space  demand  that  they  be  left  for  the  consideration  of  other  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Library. 
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MORNING,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  PRUDENCE  AND  FORTUNE:  MURAL  PAINTING  IN  MEMORIAL  HALL. 

TOMMASO  JUGLARIS 


EIGHT  HOURS  OF  PLEASURE  :  MURAL  PAINTING  IN  THE 
HALL.  TOMMASO  JUGLARIS 


MEMORIAL 


NIGHT  (DIANA),  ACCOMPANIED  BY  PEACE,  VENGEANCE,  SLEEP,  PROTECTION,  AND  HUSBANDMEN 
RETURNING  FROM  LABOR:  MURAL  PAINTING  IN  THE  MEMORIAL  HALL.  TOMMASO  JUGLARIS 
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NUMBER  I.  MURAL  DECORATIONS  IN  READING  GALLERY ;  SUBJECT,  A  GREEK  CIVIC  FESTIVAL: 
DEPARTURE  OF  THE  PROCESSION  FROM  THE  CITY  GATE.  TOMMASO  JLTGLARIS 


NUMBER  II.  VOTIVE-OFFERING  BEARERS,  MUSICIANS,  SINGERS  AND  DANCERS,  LED  BY  THE  MASTER 

OF  THE  CHORUS  (CORYPHAEUS) 


Copyright  1904.,  by  the  Ray  Memorial  Association 


NUMBER  III.  THE  MASTER  OF  CEREMONIES  AND  COMPANY  OF  PRIESTS  ADVANCING  TOWARD  THE 

TEMPLE 


NUMBER  IV.  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  PROCESSION  AT  THE  TEMPLE:  THE  HIGH-PRIEST  ON  HIS  THRONE, 
ATTENDED  BY  SUB-PRIESTS  AND  A  PRIESTESS 


Copyright  rr;o+,  by  the  Ray  Memorial  Association 


NUMBER  V.  ATTENDANTS  OF  THE  TEMPLE  AND  DANCERS  ADVANCING  TO  BEGIN  TIIE  CEREMONIES 

BEFORE  THE  ALTAR 


NUMBER  VI.  CITIZENS  WATCHING  THE  REAR  OF  THE  PROCESSION  AS  IT  ADVANCES  TOWARD  THE 

ALTAR 
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NUMBER  VII.  PANEL  IN  THE  READING  GALLERY  AT  THE  LEFT  OF  ENTRANCE  FROM  THE  ME¬ 
MORIAL  hall;  subject:  maidens  collecting  embers  to  be  used  in  the  sacrifice 


NUMBER  VIII.  PANEL  IN  THE  READING  GALLERY  AT  RIGHT  OF  ENTRANCE  FROM  THE  MEMORIAL 
HALL  ;  SUBJECT  :  BEARERS  OF  SACRIFICIAL  OFFERINGS,  ABOUT  TO  JOIN  THE  PROCESSION 


Copyright  1904.  by  the  Ray  Memorial  Association 


NUMBER  IX.  PANEL  OPPOSITE  THE  ENTRANCE  FROM  THE  MEMORIAL  HALL,  AND  AT  THE  LEFT; 
SUBJECT:  WINE-BEARERS  FOR  THE  FEAST,  WHICH  IS  TO  FOLLOW  THE  SACRIFICE  AND  COMPLETE 

THE  FESTIVAL 


NUMBER  X.  PANEL  IN  THE  READING  GALLERY,  OPPOSITE  THE  ENTRANCE  FROM  THE  MEMORIAL 
HALL,  AND  AT  THE  RIGHT;  SUBJECT:  HIGH  PRIEST,  ATTENDED  BY  A  SUB-PRIESTESS  AND  AN 

AFRICAN  SLAVE  GIRL 


Copyright  1904,  by  the  Ray  Memorial  Association 
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FROM  the  Memorial  Hall  doors  with  large  glazed  panels  per¬ 
mit  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  Delivery  Room  and  the  Read¬ 
ing  Gallery.  The  latter,  entered  through  the  door  at  the  right 
of  the  dedicatory  tablet,  fills  the  office  of  the  cella  in  the  antique 


temple,  in  that  it  is  the  place  in  which  culminate  the  beauty  and  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  entire  structure. 

This  large  room  is  finished  in  Spanish  mahogany,  showing  pure 
Ionic  lines  and  details;  the  volutes  and  dentils  being  worked  out 
with  extreme  delicacy.  The  dominant  note  of  red  is  continued  in 
the  floor,  which  is  of  a  smalto ,  similar  to  that  used  in  Italian  houses: 
a  concrete  of  cement  with  small  shells,  or  stones,  piercing  the  reddish 
brown  body  with  minute  points  of  white.  The  movable  furnishings 
of  the  room — the  seats,  chairs  and  tables — are  of  the  same  mahogany 
as  the  finish  and  follow  the  same  delicacy  and  suavity  of  line.  The 
chairs  especially,  as  they  are  symmetrically  grouped  about  the  tables, 
please  by  their  refined,  graceful  profile,  and  cause  surprise  in  the 
mind  of  the  visitor  that  this  pure  model  occurring  in  vase-paintings 
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and  other  Grecian  antiquities,  has  not  been  previously  accepted  by 
cabinet-makers  to  the  exclusion  of  the  grosser  Empire  type.  The 
classic  effect  of  the  room  is  further  heightened  by  a  rich  bronze  cor¬ 
nice-molding,  displaying  the  scroll-and-honeysuckle  pattern,  by  a 
bas-relief  set  in  the  chimney-piece,  and  by  lamps,  all  of  the  same 
metal.  Other  artificial  light  is  provided  by  a  closely-set  row  of  elec¬ 
tric  globes,  defining  an  oval  described  within  the  quadrilateral  figure 
formed  by  the  ceiling,  which  is  tinted  very  slightly  in  green. 


THESE  materials  and  colors  so  judiciously  employed,  compose 
an  admirable  background  for  the  second  and  much  more  im¬ 
portant  series  of  mural  pictures  painted  by  Mr.  Juglaris.  In 
this  instance,  they  form  a  continuous  decoration  like  a  frieze,  but  rise 
from  a  level  five  and  one-half  feet  above  the  floor-line  to  a  height  of 
twelve  feet.  They  are  painted  upon  a  single  piece  of  canvas,  two 
hundred  forty  feet  in  length,  and  are  framed  by  a  border  composed 
of  a  double  Greek  key  painted  in  soft  yellow  upon  a  light  green  back- 
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ground;  the  border  adding  a  height  of  four  feet  to  the  decoration.. 

The  subject  of  the  painting,  necessarily  chosen  from  Greek  life, 
followed  an  equally  strict  necessity  in  treating  some  feature  of  a  cor¬ 
porate  existence,  since  the  city  was  for  the  classic  peoples — both 
Greek  and  Roman — the  type  and  embodiment  of  civilization.  It 
was  further  desirable  that  the  fullest  expression  of  this  corporate  ex¬ 
istence — the  festival  of  the  guardian  god  of  an  ideal  city — should  be 
represented  in  pomp  and  splendor. 

The  city,  as  the  parent  of  culture,  and  therefore  to  be  recognized 
by  one  of  the  most  prolific  modern  means  of  diffusing  knowledge — 
the  library — is  accordingly  represented  at  the  beginning  of  the  con¬ 
tinuous  picture;  the  sharp  flanks  of  an  acropolis,  with  temples  envel¬ 
oped  in  an  azure  haze,  being  displayed  upon  that  portion  of  the  can¬ 
vas  which  is  fitted  about  and  above  the  doorway  leading  to  the  De¬ 
livery  Room. 

Considered  as  a  whole,  the  decoration  represents  the  course  and 
the  incidents  of  the  festival;  the  procession  of  those  who  honor  the 
god — ordered  according  to  the  various  functions  of  the  participants — 
issuing  from  the  city-gates,  advancing  along  terraces  and  through 
sacred  groves  to  the  temple;  then,  upon  the  opposite  wall,  its  arrival 
before  the  high-priest,  while  the  altar-fires  are  alight  and  the  sacri¬ 
ficial  lamb  lies  bound  ready  for  offering. 

To  listen  to  the  bare  description  of  this  decoration  might,  perhaps, 
induce  the  belief  that  it  resembles  scenic  painting  in  which  the  com¬ 
monplaces  of  classic  art  and  antiquities  are  quickly  combined  and 
brought  into  “composition,”  with  the  sole  aim  of  securing  a  certain 
bold  effectiveness.  Such  is  not  the  case.  Classic  antiquity  is  indeed 
present  here;  but  not  of  the  kind  which  exhales  the  musty  odor  of 
the  lexicon;  nor  is  it  even  the  Alma  Tadema  classicism,  which  pre¬ 
sents  itself  in  such  abundance  and  heaviness  as  to  recall  Taine’s  criti¬ 
cism  of  Rubens,  that  the  Flemish  painter  “mounted  to  Olympus  with 
his  heels  weighted  down  with  quintals  of  Dutch  cheese.”  Once 
again,  it  contains  no  element  approaching  those  travesties  of  antique 
art  crowding  the  expositions  of  modern  paintings  and  sculptures  peri¬ 
odically  held  in  the  Italian  cities,  and  causing  in  the  spectator  an  in¬ 
clination  to  ridicule  not  remote  from  that  aroused  by  the  Roman  dust¬ 
carts,  which  are  stamped  with  the  S.  P.  Q.  R.  made  glorious  by  the 
military  standards  of  the  ancient  Republic. 
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On  the  contrary,  the  painting  of  Mr.  Juglaris  shows  a  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  antique  spirit  unusual  in  a  man  of  our  times.  The  Vatican 
and  the  National  Museum,  Naples,  are  evidently  the  sources  of  the 
artist’s  inspiration,  and  in  the  long  file  of  the  civic  procession  the 
student  can  recognize  the  most  careful  and  intelligent  adaptations 
of  the  priests,  prophets,  soothsayers,  chorus-masters,  bacchantes  and 
dancers  of  the  schools  of  Asia  Minor  and  Athens.  But  all  these  types 
are  rendered  in  an  original,  independent  spirit,  as  by  an  artist  con¬ 
temporary  with  the  creators  of  the  models;  one  who  uses  in  a  free, 
assured  manner  material  lying  ready  to  his  hand,  and  is  a  trained 
enthusiast  possessed  of  a  distinction  and  of  qualities  rarely  found 
among  Italians,  whose  traditions  and  surroundings  have  fostered  imi¬ 
tation  and  smothered  originality.  Showing  no  traits  of  the  copyist, 
Mr.  Juglaris  belongs  to  the  comparatively  small  number  of  his  com¬ 
patriots  who  have  really  assimilated  the  principles  of  classic  art,  and 
have  used  them  to  their  own  delight,  in  the  spirit  of  Michelangelo, 
when  in  his  blind  old  age,  he  was  led  daily  to  the  colossal  torso  of  the 
Hercules,  that  he  might  follow  with  his  hands  the  lines  of  its  superb 
muscular  development. 

The  festival  procession,  therefore,  constitutes  an  excellent  school 
for  the  study  of  the  human  figure,  as  rendered  by  the  Greeks,  draped 
or  semi-nude,  and  students  of  the  fine  arts  throughout  the  United 
States  would  make  a  wise  expenditure  of  time  and  means  by  visiting 
the  Library,  at  Franklin,  with  a  purpose  similar  to  that  which 
prompts  students  of  music  to  make  much  personal  sacrifice,  that  they 
may  hear  the  Wagner  operas  at  Bayreuth. 

Further  than  the  extensive  course  of  instruction  in  figure-drawing 
which  the  Juglaris  decoration  so  lavishly  offers,  it  affords  a  study  in 
the  use  of  color  for  mural  painting  not  to  be  neglected  by  the  student. 

Accordant  with  the  system  of  figure-drawing  employed,  the  use 
of  pigments  is  here  strictly  classical.  Varied,  delicate  and  cheerful, 
the  color  notes  increase  the  effect  of  the  graceful  or  dignified  forms; 
complementing  them,  and  responsive  in  each  case  to  the  meaning  con¬ 
veyed  by  line  and  pose:  accommodated  to  the  figure,  whether  it  be 
represented  as  standing  at  rest,  or  as  moving;  as  one  to  command  re¬ 
spect  through  its  connection  with  office  and  ceremony;  or  to  inspire 
pleasurable,  sensuous  emotions,  like  the  dancers  and  the  bearers  of 
offerings.  In  the  robes  and  accessories,  white,  faint  pinks,  old  rose 
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running  from  a  light  to  a  deep  shade,  cream,  straw-color,  violet  and 
golden  yellow  compose  a  scheme  studied  from  old  models,  yet  ap¬ 
pearing  spontaneous  and  natural,  as  if  easily  devised,  and  carrying 
no  suspicion  of  a  concealed  text-book.  The  colors  sing  as  they  go, 
and  through  them  the  procession  seems  to  acquire  the  real  motion 
which  it  simulates.  Altogether,  the  decoration,  as  to  its  use  of  color, 
beside  possessing  remarkable  intrinsic  beauty,  is  valuable  as  showing 
a  return  to  old  principles,  rather  than  the  evolution  and  complexity 
so  evident  in  the  work  of  our  American  mural  decorators.  It  cannot 
fail  to  recall  that  small,  exquisite  fragment  of  antique  fresco,  prac¬ 
tically  hidden  in  the  Vatican  Library,  and  known  under  the  name  of 
the  “Aldobrandini  Marriage.”  From  this,  “the  pale  ghost  of  a 
beautiful  work,”  the  Juglaris  painting  would  seem  to  have  been  in¬ 
carnated  and  intensified:  inspired  with  that  color  which  is  the  re¬ 
quisite  and  life  of  modern  art.  The  Italian  of  to-day,  in  this  impor¬ 
tant  decoration,  has  given  proof  that  the  classic  principles  are  not  yet 
exhausted  and  effete;  that  they  constitute  the  foundation  of  all 
thorough  art  study,  just  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  form  the  basis  of  all  thorough  literary  culture. 

ONE  other  decorative  feature  of  the  Library  is  worthy  of  ex¬ 
tended  consideration,  but  it  can  receive  justice  only  from  the 
visitor;  since  words  fail  to  render  its  peculiar  quality,  and 
mechanical  means  of  reproduction  are  equally  inadequate  to  the  task. 
This  is  the  frieze  of  the  Delivery  Room,  painted  by  Mr.  Henry  H. 
Gallison,  to  whom  the  first  artistic  idea  of  the  building  itself  is  also 
due.  The  four  paintings  composing  this  decoration,  alike  in  subject 
and  treatment,  defy  any  but  the  most  summary  description.  They 
represent  the  great  deserts  of  the  world,  viewed  under  various  condi¬ 
tions  of  time  of  day  and  atmosphere:  moonlight,  twilight,  mid-day, 
and  sunset.  In  one  instance,  a  silvery  tone  permeates  the  picture, 
transparent,  yet  strangely  dominant;  in  another,  the  silhouettes  of 
mosques  and  minarets  are  projected  against  the  sky,  which  is  felt  to  be 
rapidly  turning  from  the  bronze  of  late  sunset  to  the  cold,  gray  steel 
effect  of  nightfall.  In  a  third,  responsive  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  steaming  vapor  rises  from  a  wide  stretch  of  sand,  which  extends  to 
meet  the  sky,  giving  the  effect  of  an  evil  force  of  Nature,  hostile  to 
life,  and  showing  no  mark  of  man’s  passage,  except  in  the  ruined  and 
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half-buried  temple  which  appears  in  the  foreground.  A  fourth  offers 
a  less  depressing  scene:  an  oasis  and  pool  in  the  distance,  tinged  with 
brilliant  evening  red;  the  only  sinister  suggestion  lying  in  the  birds 
of  prey  and  carcass,  which  are  painted  in  the  contrasting  waste  of 
sand  of  the  foreground. 

The  beauty  of  these  pictures,  in  common  with  all  other  examples 
of  Mr.  Gallison’s  work  resides  in  the  exquisite  adjustment  of  values; 
a  considerable  distance  being  necessary  to  their  proper  effect,  and  this 
given,  they  fall  into  their  places,  like  the  notes  of  the  musical  scale. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  these  transcripts  of  the  desert  are  ob¬ 
scured  in  the  subdued  light  of  the  Delivery  Room,  and  thus  lose  much 
of  the  force  and  the  charm  which  give  to  their  author  a  distinctive 
place  among  American  landscape  painters.  But  still  their  presence 
is  felt,  and  their  breadth  of  treatment  apparently  increases  the  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  small  room  which  they  decorate. 

In  reserving  this  smaller,  less  brilliantly  adorned  portion  of  the 
Library  for  the  last  to  be  inspected,  the  visitor  obtains  a  better  modu¬ 
lated  transition  from  the  ideal  to  the  real  world  outside,  than  he  could 
make,  were  the  impressions  of  the  Reading  Gallery  the  last  and  most 
vivid  in  his  mind.  The  quiet,  the  vagueness  of  the  Delivery  Room 
allows  him  the  occasion  to  gain  a  conception  of  the  general  structural 
and  decorative  scheme.  He  can  not  be  otherwise  than  grateful  to  the 
donors  for  their  wise  expenditure  of  wealth,  and  to  the  architects  and 
painters  for  their  equally  generous  outlay  of  talent  and  learning; 
since,  united  in  effort, they  have  produced  a  strictly  classic  example  of 
art,  which  by  its  chaste  beauty,  at  least,  recalls  the  small  perfect  Ionic 
temple  of  Nike  Apteros  on  the  slope  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis. 


EDITOR’S  NOTE:  The  address  of  Ex-Governor  Long  of 
Massachusetts,  delivered  at  the  dedication  of  the  Ray  Memo¬ 
rial  Library,  is  so  replete  with  information  and  suggestions  of 
general  interest  as  to  justify  somewhat  extended  quotation  from  it  in 
this  place : 

“One  of  the  most  creditably  distinctive  features  of  Massachusetts 
is  her  public  libraries.  Of  her  350  towns  and  cities  not  one  is  without 
that  benefit.  Nothing  more  eloquently  than  this  fact  could  testify  to 
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her  intellectual  and  moral  culture.  Hardly  a  hamlet  within  her 
borders  that  is  not  more  than  ancient  Athens  in  the  intelligence  and 
cultivation  of  her  people.  Formerly,  more  than  now,  many  of  these 
libraries,  the  book  more  vital  than  its  cabinet,  the  meat  more  than  the 
shell,  were  lodged  in  meagre  quarters,  sometimes  in  a  single  room  of 
some  dwelling  house,  thereby  perhaps  all  the  more  significant  of  the 
eager  and  unquenchable  thirst  for  knowledge  which  has  always  char¬ 
acterized  the  New  England  spirit.  To-day  the  growing  wealth  and 
aesthetic  taste  of  the  time,  often  the  loyalty  of  some  grateful  son  or 
daughter  of  the  town  to  his  or  her  native  or  adopted  heath,  has  pro¬ 
vided  them  the  beautiful  enclosures  which  adorn  so  many  of  our  cities 
and  villages  with  beautiful  architectural  effects. 

“How  fitting  it  is  that  this  should  be  the  case  in  this  interesting 
and  historic  town  of  Franklin,  which  has  a  wealth  of  glory  in  its  very 
name.  It  was  incorporated  in  1778  at  the  crucial  time  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution.  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  great  apostle  of  common 
sense,  in  some  respects  the  most  comprehensive  intellectual  product 
of  our  country;  physical,  mental  and  moral  philosopher;  liberal  far 
beyond  his  age  in  religious  and  social  thought;  statesman;  diplomat; 
scientific  discoverer;  man  of  the  world,  of  the  people,  of  the  study, 
and  of  practical  life;  at  once  the  Poor  Richard  of  the  proletariat  and 
the  sought  companion  of  royal  courts  and  of  the  still  more  royal  guild 
of  the  scholar,  had  recently  rendered  an  incalculable  service  to  the 
cause  of  American  independence  by  securing  the  romantic  and  senti¬ 
mental  as  well  as  the  practical  alliance  of  France  and  of  the  hearts  of 
its  people  with  the  American  cause.  Although  the  name  of  Exeter 
had  previously  been  decided  upon  for  the  new  municipality,  that 
of  Franklin  was,  on  second  thought,  substituted  and  has  since  served 
as  the  designation  for  this  jewel  in  the  crown  of  Massachusetts,  by 
that  name  honoring  at  once  itself  and  this  great  son  of  hers. 

“You  all  know  of  the  correspondence  with  him  that  followed — 
the  town’s  suggestion  to  him  that,  in  recognition  of  the  compliment 
paid  him,  he  should  give  it  a  bell  for  the  church  steeple,  and  his 
Franklinesque  reply,  offering  books  instead  of  a  bell,  ‘sense,’  he  said, 
‘being  preferable  to  sound.’  And  books  he  gave  ‘as  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  little  parochial  library  for  the  use  of  the  society  of  intelli¬ 
gent,  respectable  farmers  such  as  our  country  people  generally  consist 
of.’  Even  his  broad  outlook  could  not  anticipate  the  marvelous 
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growth  of  the  century  and  a  third  before  him,  or  the  transformation 
of  an  agricultural  community  into  this  hive  of  the  varied  industrial 
and  manufacturing  crowded  population  of  our  time,  or  the  expansion 
of  his  hundred  volumes  into  thousands  of  volumes,  enclosed  in  a 
building  of  architectural  grandeur  and  classic  beauty.  .  .  .  While  this 
building  is  unique  in  its  purpose,  it  is  yet — to  the  honor  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  civilization,  be  it  said — only  in  the  line  and  easy  evolution  of  our 
New  England  system.  It  is  as  much  a  flower  of  the  Pilgrim  and 
Puritan  seed,  as  much  a  part  of  the  providential  scheme  of  the  May¬ 
flower  and  of  John  Winthrop’s  landing,  as  much  fused  with  the  flavor 
of  Harry  Vane,  as  much  a  result  of  that  vote  of  1647,  which  declared 
that  ‘learning  should  not  be  buried  in  the  graves  of  our  forefathers/ 
as  is  Harvard  College  or  our  common  school  system;  or  as  if  every 
stone  under  its  roof,  every  book  on  its  shelves,  every  picture  upon  its 
walls,  had  been  in  the  mind’s  eye  of  the  founders  of  Massachusetts. 
Still  more  does  it  partake  of  the  elements  of  our  later  consummations 
— our  marvelous  industrial  growths.  In  its  very  amplitude  it  yet 
embodies  the  idea  of  that  homely  saving  economy,  that  intelligent 
thrift,  that  careful  provision  for  future  needs,  which  characterizes 
New  England.  It  embodies  the  idea  of  those  great  agencies  and 
massings  of  skilled  and  citizenized  labor,  which  at  once  employ  a 
multitude  of  hands  and  at  the  same  time  stimulate  as  many  activities 
of  invention  and  brain,  and  so  combine  manual  toil  and  intellectual 
genius  in  that  splendid  union  of  which  our  national  institutions  are  at 
once  the  cause  and  the  result. 

“In  the  engrossments  of  everyday  life,  few  of  us  appreciate  what  a 
universal  blessing  a  library  is.  I  have  been  surprised  and  delighted 
in  my  observation  of  our  towns,  to  find  how  generally  people  of  all 
conditions  of  life  and  degrees  of  means  depend  upon  the  public  li¬ 
brary;  of  how  many  a  sickroom  its  outflow  is  the  light;  of  how  many 
a  poor  man’s  home  it  is  the  cheer;  of  how  much  leisure  and  ennui  it  is 
the  relief;  and  how  thoroughly  well  informed  and  well  read  the  com¬ 
munity  is  made  by  its  resources.  Little  does  he  know  of  our  New 
England  culture  who  thinks  it  confined  to  the  select,  or  who  from  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  New  England  homes  has  not  almost  in¬ 
variably  found  in  them  a  wealth  and  variety  of  book-study,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  the  field  of  authors  and  their  works,  a  literary 
gleaning  and  harvest,  which  a  characteristic  reticence  often  hides, 
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but  which  are  as  surely  there  as  the  waters,  whose  flow  is  in  winter 
time  unheard,  are  under  their  mantle  of  ice  and  snow.  But  this  fact 
of  the  eager  and  general  use  of  the  public  library  only  the  more  em¬ 
phatically  suggests  that  while  such  a  resource  is  a  mighty  instrument 
for  delight  and  for  good,  we  should  not  forget  that  it  may  be  made  an 
instrument  also  for  evil.  It  is  no  small  responsibility  that  will  fall 
on  those  who  shall  have  the  trust  in  their  keeping,  to  select  the  fare  it 
is  to  minister  from  its  shelves,  lest  it  demoralize,  rather  than  improve 
the  public  tone.  We  are  nowadays  especially  careful  what  is  the 
quality  of  the  water  we  supply  or  the  food  we  distribute  from  the 
great  resources  of  our  metropolitan  centers.  Let  us  be  careful  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  supply  which,  under  the  incalculable  influence 
of  a  public  library,  so  much  determines  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  the  procedures,  not  into  their  mouths,  but  out  of  them — the  issues 
of  the  heart. 

“Here  is  the  very  reservoir  of  education,  the  consummation  of  the 
common  school.  There  is  in  the  air,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  more  than 
whisper  of  a  reaction  against  the  overweighted  polymix  of  studies  and 
requirements  in  our  public  schools;  the  variety  of  fads  in  methods, 
with  a  view  it  sometimes  seems  to  putting  a  penny  in  some  promoter’s 
pocket  or  a  short  notoriety  to  his  name;  the  swift  passing  and  replac¬ 
ing  of  textbooks ;  the  increasing  variety  of  mingling  lines  of  new  ped¬ 
antries,  with  at  the  same  time  shorter  hours  of  work  and  longer  terms 
of  vacation;  and  the  growing  cost  accumulating  like  a  rolling  snow¬ 
ball.  The  wider  and  larger  education  must  indeed  be  had ;  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  age  demands  it,  and  every  child  is  entitled  to  it.  But  the 
question  is  asked,  is  it  only  to  be  had  in  this  forced  hotbed?  Must  it 
be  a  series  of  undried  colors,  hurriedly  laid  on  one  another?  There 
are  praisers  of  the  old  time  who  suggest  that  enough  will  be  done  at 
the  public  cost  if  the  simple  fundamentals  of  education  are  given  as 
in  the  old  days,  and  that  these  gave  ample  equipment  for  the  splendid 
successes  of  recent  generations  of  American  citizens,  who  had  no 
other  schooling.  If  that  reaction  shall  come  in  any  degree,  educa¬ 
tion  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense  will  not  and  should  not  be  stayed. 
Heaven  forbid!  But  given  the  fundamentals,  and  trained  to  and 
equipped  with  the  ability  to  read,  write,  figure,  think,  see  and  aim, 
the  boy  who  has  material  in  him  will  find  in  these  libraries  all  the 
resources  of  the  most  liberal  education.  They  will  supplement  the 
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winnowing  process  by  which  those  who  find  their  needs  met  by  the 
three  R’s,  will  not  have  their  time  wasted,  their  entrance  on  active 
and  useful  life  delayed,  and  their  energies  misled  and  perhaps  dulled 
by  a  crowded  curriculum  for  which  they  have  no  zest,  while  those 
whose  talents  seek  and  demand  the  more  elaborate  lines  of  study  and 
should  have  the  opportunity  therefor,  can  find  it,  to  the  very  highest 
reach,  in  the  exhaustless  treasures  of  a  public  library  like  this,  as  well 
as  in  the  teeming  contributions  of  the  press  in  its  manifold  form  of 
newspaper  and  magazine,  which  are  themselves  the  adjuncts  and  co¬ 
efficients  of  the  library.  If  anything  is  true  and  to  the  credit  of  our 
time,  it  is  that  education  is  in  no  degree  limited  to  the  school  room,  but 
is  in  the  activities  of  our  daily  life,  in  the  frictions  of  business  and 
travel  and  converse,  and  in  the  intelligent  resources  for  reading,  the 
supply  of  which  through  our  public  libraries  and  the  press  is  almost 
as  easily  turned  on  anywhere  as  is  the  pure  water  supply  that  in  every 
household  gushes  at  the  turning  of  a  stopcock. 

“The  Ray  Memorial  Library!  As  you  think  of  the  scope  of  its 
noble  and  far-reaching  beneficence,  with  what  gratitude  you  turn  to 
those  who  gave  it,  although  I  know  they  would  prefer  no  public  ref¬ 
erence  to  their  benefaction.  It  stands  as  a  memorial  to  those  who 
made  the  name  it  bears  a  synonym  for  personal  worth  and  public 
spirit  in  this  community  and  to  whom  the  best  tribute  is  in  their  own 
life  work  which  is  an  open  book  before  you,  and  in  the  cordial  respon¬ 
siveness  with  which  you,  their  fellow-citizens,  who  knew  them  through 
and  through,  have  here  gathered  to  honor  them  in  dedicating  it.  It 
emphasizes  the  example  of  good  and  true  lives,  and  so  suggests  not  the 
least  significant  lesson  of  this  hour.  For  what  better  inspiration  can 
we  have  than  to  recall  the  honest  industry  and  brave  purpose  of  a 
career  which,  like  that  of  Joseph  Gordon  Ray,  in  early  youth  over¬ 
comes  all  adverse  circumstances;  which  conquers  success;  which  lays 
out  and  walks  a  broad  way  of  comprehensive  and  benevolent  business 
enterprise;  which  puts  a  generous  public  spirit  into  every  step  and  so 
makes  its  own  success  identical  with  the  common  prosperity;  which 
commands  general  respect  and  confidence  and  the  honors  and  duties 
of  public  trust,  and  which  wins  fortune  to  spend  it  again  in  helpful 
return  to  the  sources  from  which  it  came.” 
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HE  two  painters,  authors  of  the  mural  decorations  in  the 
Ray  Memorial  Library,  offer  sharp  contrasts  as  artists, 
although  they  are  united  by  warm  personal  regard  for 
each  other.  In  their  case,  the  requisites  of  durable 
friendship — diversity  of  temperament  and  community 
of  interests — are  present  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The 
first,  an  Italian  by  birth,  is  faithful  to  his  traditions  as  an  heir  of  classic 
principles;  regarding  the  human  figure  as  the  most  worthy  subject  of 
treatment  for  the  painter  or  the  sculptor.  The  second,  of  old  New 
England  stock,  renders  upon  his  canvases  the  charm  of  the  free  spaces 
of  Nature;  preferring  the  austere  to  the  smiling  moods  of  the  Great 
Mother.  He  is  a  painter  of  old-  and  new-world  deserts,  of  the  sea,  of 
cities  set  upon  cliffs,  above  all,  of  the  “stern  and  rock-bound  coast”  of 
his  native  State. 

The  Italian  may  be  described  as  an  objective,  the  American  as  a 
subjective  painter;  the  pictures  of  the  first  dealing  with  definite 
things;  those  of  the  latter  with  impressions  received  through  a  sensi¬ 
tive  eye  and  given  back  to  the  world  stamped  by  the  artist’s  individu¬ 
ality.  No  signature  upon  the  canvas  is  necessary,  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Juglaris,  to  determine  the  nationality  of  the  painter.  A  Frenchman 
often  chooses  similar  themes,  but  even  Ingres,  in  his  “Source”  and  his 
“Edipe,”  used  the  classical  material,  as  it  were,  in  translation;  while 
the  antique  subjects  of  Gerome  were  carefully  elaborated  theses,  com¬ 
posed  to  satisfy  the  scholars  of  the  world,  to  determine  disputed  points 
in  archeology,  rather  than  to  cause  pleasurable  emotions.  The  same 
criticism  may  be  made  upon  most  of  the  Germans,  dead  or  living,  who 
have  attempted  to  render  scenes  from  ancient  life;  they  being  open 
to  further  censure  through  their  faults  in  taste,  their  absence  of  dra¬ 
matic  sense,  their  inability  to  reproduce  antique  grace  and  delicacy. 
The  painter  native  of  Italy  who  attempts  the  same  things,  provided 
his  talent  rise  above  mediocrity,  is  quite  otherwise  interesting.  Un¬ 
derstanding  unconsciously,  as  by  a  kind  of  race-memory,  whatever 
pertains  to  antiquity,  he  reproduces  it  as  spontaneously  as  he  converses 
upon  the  affairs  of  every-day  life.  He  is  surrounded  by  the  ruins  of 
the  old  civilization,  saturated  with  the  thought  of  the  classic  poets 
and  orators.  He  has  only  to  set  his  brush  upon  canvas  and,  responsive 
to  his  touch,  there  will  arise  some  fragment  of  the  antique  world,  so 
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long  ago  shattered  by  the  rudeness  of  barbarians.  His  grave  peril — 
and  many  have  succumbed  to  it — is  that  he  will  produce  common¬ 
places  and  trivialities.  Such  works  abound  in  the  Italian  exhibitions, 
and  they  are  only  less  distressing  than  those  of  another  type  in  which 
the  painters  and  sculptors  have  abused  their  art-heritage,  by  infusing 
into  their  productions  a  spirit  of  decadence  and  naturalism  revolting 
to  persons  of  pure  taste,  and  absolutely  poisonous  to  the  undeveloped 
mind  and  judgment.  A  painter  of  the  class  cited  has  degraded  the 
scene  of  the  death  of  Socrates  into  a  carousal  fitted  for  a  low  trattoria; 
while  a  sculptor  of  the  same  order  has  so  far  forgotten  the  properties 
of  marble  as  to  attempt  to  perpetuate  in  its  hard,  unyielding  substance 
what  could  be  only  a  short-lived  paroxysm  of  the  basest  hatred;  rep¬ 
resenting  the  wife  of  Mark  Antony,  as  seated  with  the  ghastly  de¬ 
tached  head  of  Cicero  upon  her  knees,  and  stretching  with  one  hand 
the  protruding  tongue,  while  with  the  other  she  pierces  it  by  the  gold 
bodkin  just  removed  from  her  hair. 

But  these  trivialities  and  horrors  are  counterbalanced  by  much 
that  is  dignified  and  strong  in  modern  Italian  art,  as  we  must  acknowl¬ 
edge  when  we  recall  the  names  of  Michetti,  Favretto,  Morelli  and 
Palizzi,  of  'Nono,  Ettore  Tito,  Cesare  Laurenti  and  Luigi  Selvatico, 
and  among  this  company  Mr.  Juglaris  is  worthy  of  place  and  honor. 
He  enjoys  a  further  advantage  in  being  a  Piemontese,  and  therefore 
a  representative  of  one  of  the  best  races  of  the  Peninsula.  Born  in 
Turin  in  1844,  he  received  his  first  instruction  in  the  National  Art 
Academy  of  that  city,  from  which  he  went  out  to  gain  recognition 
for  his  mural  painting  in  several  cities  of  his  native  country.  Later, 
he  studied  in  Paris  under  Gerome  and  Cabanel;  gaining  from  the 
former  painter,  then  accounted  the  best  draughtsman  in  the  world, 
much  valuable  knowledge  in  figure-drawing,  and  from  the  latter  cer¬ 
tain  qualities  which  are  apparent  in  his  treatment  of  romantic  sub¬ 
jects,  like  the  “Romeo  and  Juliet”  here  reproduced.  He  was  also 
somewhat  closely  associated  with  an  artist  of  very  different  aims  and 
temperament,  when  he  worked  in  the  studio  of  Thomas  Couture, 
whose  influence  upon  him  is  seen  in  one  of  his  most  interesting  easel 
pictures.  This,  representing  the  primeval  forest  of  some  central 
European  country — France,  Belgium,  or  Germany — shows  a  family 
of  natives,  man,  woman  and  child,  creeping  from  their  primitive 
habitation  of  skins  and  poles,  to  look,  stricken  with  horror,  at  the 
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destruction  by  fire  of  a  distant  village;  presumably  the  pitiless  work 
of  the  advancing  Roman  legions.  This  canvas,  once  exhibited  in 
Boston,  was  afterward  withdrawn  to  Italy,  where  it  is  now  owned 
privately.  But  works  other  than  the  mural  decorations  of  the  Ray 
Memorial  Library,  remain  in  this  country  as  witnesses  of  the  claims 
of  the  modern  Italian  to  a  dignified  place  among  the  painters  of  his 
time.  They  testify  also  to  his  laboriousness,  as  his  pupils  trained  dur¬ 
ing  his  residence  in  New  England,  witness  his  faithfulness  and  ex¬ 
cellence  as  an  instructor. 

Mr.  Juglaris  first  came  to  America  in  1880,  established  himself 
in  Boston,  and,  while  continuing  his  own  development,  taught,  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  in  the  life  classes  of  the  Boston  Art  Club,  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  in  the  School  of  Design,  at  Provi¬ 
dence,  Rhode  Island.  Then  when  his  qualities  as  a  mural  painter 
gained  recognition,  he  received  many  commissions  for  work,  both 
private  and  public, for  mural  decorations;  among  these  being  paint¬ 
ings  executed  in  the  residence  of  the  late  Governor  Ames,  on  Com¬ 
monwealth  Avenue,  Boston;  in  the  Prescott  mansion,  at  Newton, 
Massachusetts;  in  the  Church  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  South  Bos¬ 
ton;  and,  later,  in  the  Michigan  State  House.  Then,  having  gained 
an  enviable  reputation  through  these  works — all  of  them  of  merit, 
and  certain  ones  of  distinguished  excellence — he  returned  to  Italy, 
there  to  engage  in  the  decoration  of  government  buildings,  notably 
the  fine  new  railway  station  at  Turin.  By  the  successful  execution  of 
these  commissions  he  gained  the  title  of  Cava/iere ,  receiving  his  deco¬ 
ration  from  the  hand  of  the  King  of  Italy;  while  he  was  further  hon¬ 
ored  by  medals  and  awards  for  his  works  sent  to  various  national  and 
sectional  expositions. 

During  this  considerable  period  of  time  he  did  not  abandon  his 
relations  with  America  and  the  friendships  which  he  had  formed 
among  the  artists  of  Boston.  This  fact  led  to  his  recall  to  Massachu¬ 
setts,  in  1901,  when  he  undertook  his  important  work  for  the  Ray 
Memorial  Library,  which  he  completed  in  the  autumn  of  1904:  in 
the  interval  dividing  his  time  between  Boston  and  Turin,  and  return¬ 
ing  to  Italy  for  the  winter  season.  For  three  summers,  he  shared  the 
studio  of  Mr.  Gallison,  at  Annisquam,  near  Gloucester,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  a  point  of  the  North  Shore,  frequented  and  beloved  by  many  of 
the  most  noted  artists  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  portrait  and 
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genre,  as  the  landscape  and  marine  painters.  There,  Mr.  Juglaris 
developed  his  great  canvas  of  the  “Greek  Festival,”  and,  last  summer, 
finished  his  frieze  of  “Day  and  Night”;  while  his  companion  and 
friend,  Mr.  Gallison,  worked  at  his  own  paintings,  “The  Deserts  of 
the  World,”  also  designed  for  the  Library  at  Franklin. 

As  may  be  inferred,  the  reputation  and  memory  of  Mr.  Juglaris 
will  rest  principally  upon  his  mural  decorations  executed  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  in  Italy.  But  certain  of  his  easel  pictures  are  worthy  of  com¬ 
ment  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  best  of  these  are  not  free  for 
reproduction.  This  is  true  of  the  “Invasion,”  which  can  be  illy 
spared  from  the  present  sketch;  but  it  is  still  possible  to  offer  a  few 
examples  as  proofs  of  his  versatility. 

“The  Stage  Call  in  a  Greek  Theatre,”  seen  in  black  and  white 
illustration,  appears  as  a  study  which  might  have  proceeded  from  any 
painter,  clever  as  a  technician  and  possessed  of  classical  learning; 
such  as  might  be  signed  by  one  of  many  hands  whose  touch  is  famil¬ 
iar,  and  carries  but  moderate  weight.  But  a  different  impression  is 
produced  by  the  original,  the  beauty  of  whose  coloring  relieves  all 
dry  classicism  and  gives  it  a  pictorial  value  submerging  the  literary 
quality  which  otherwise  would  prove  annoying. 

Upon  close  examination,  too,  the  details  are  found  to  be  used  with 
much  discrimination:  as,  for  instance,  the  bronze  masks  set  upon  the 
shelf  above  the  actresses’  heads,  evidently  suggested  by  those  still  lying 
in  situ  in  the  theatre  at  Herculanaeum,  a  much  more  authentic  source 
from  which  to  draw  small  things  lending  reality  to  a  scene,  than  the 
Museum  at  Naples,  wherein  the  treasure-trove  has  been  assembled 
for  mere  preservation,  and  dryly  classified — these  facts  not  preventing 
Alma-Tadema  from  copying  an  entire  wall  of  a  room  in  this  museum 
for  the  background  of  his  “Cabinet  of  an  Amateur.” 

A  subject  contrasting  with  the  “Stage  Call,”  exists  in  a  pleasing 
interior,  entitled  “My  Cook” ;  but  it  is  still  a  choice  not  wholly  unex¬ 
pected  upon  the  part  of  an  artist  of  Mr.  Juglaris’s  origin:  the  pictur¬ 
esqueness  of  the  kitchen  and  the  possibilities  for  the  study  of  still  life 
in  such  surroundings  often  making  strong  appeal  to  Italian  painters, 
who  treat  their  homely  theme  with  a  piquancy  and  delicacy  unknown 
to  the  Dutch  and  indeed  quite  peculiar  to  themselves.  This  picture, 
like  the  preceding  one,  loses  much  by  translation  into  black  and  white, 
but  its  color-scheme  may  be  reconstructed  in  imagination.  The 
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ruddy  brick  of  the  floor  casts  over  the  whole  a  cheerful  tone ;  the  cop¬ 
per  utensils  glow  with  that  apricot  hue  so  effectively  used  by  the 
Venetian  master  Bassano;  the  note  of  light  green  in  the  cabbage 
makes  another  point  of  interest,  and  the  figure,  thrown  into  the  nat¬ 
ural  pose  of  the  peasant,  proves  that  the  artist  is  not  restricted  to  a 
special  branch  of  figure-drawing.  The  cook,  surrounded  by  the 
requisites  of  an  Italian  dinner — the  fat  polio,  the  flasks  of  Chianti, 
and  the  salad — is  thus  characteristically  presented,  as  should  be  the 
case  with  all  portrait  subjects,  who  are  frequently  removed  from  their 
proper  sphere,  and  so  appear  awkward  and  displeasing. 

The  “Romeo  and  Juliet,”  previously  mentioned  as  showing  the 
influence  of  Cabanel,  is  a  somewhat  interesting  study  in  composition, 
and  of  lights  and  darks;  although  it  lacks  the  vitality  necessary  to  a 
real  success. 

The  final  illustration,  that  of  a  large  sketchy  canvas  named  “In 
Mid-Ocean,”  shows  another  aspect  of  Mr.  Juglaris’s  mastery  of  the 
human  figure,  as  presented  in  the  relaxed  attitudes  seen  on  the  deck 
of  a  steamer.  Unlike  the  “Romeo  and  Juliet,”  this  picture  reveals  life 
and  spirit,  asserting  itself  as  based  upon  the  observation  of  the  painter, 
and  bearing  no  traces  of  studio  “composition.” 

Turning  now  from  the  objective  to  the  subjective  painter,  we 
again  realize  with  regret  that  the  claims  of  the  latter  can  not  be  fairly 
represented  either  by  words,  or  in  reproduction.  But  the  name  of 
Mr.  Gallison  is  accustomed  to  recall  in  the  minds  of  those  acquainted 
with  his  work, canvases  thoroughly  American  in  subject,  and  individ¬ 
ual  in  treatment.  Still,  the  latter  statement  does  not  imply  that  he 
can  be  recognized  by  qualities  as  personal  as  those  found  in  the  sun¬ 
set  effects  of  Inness,  or  the  veiled  outline  of  George  Fuller.  He  is 
simply  a  painter,  thoroughly  grounded  in  principles  and  precedents, 
who  uses  his  technical  knowledge  acquired  in  good  schools  to  render 
certain  aspects  of  Nature  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  neglected  by 
artists,  or  if  chosen  by  them,  are  presented  without  delicacy  or  variety. 
Mr.  Gallison  has  a  pictorial  quality  equivalent  to  that  of  Celia 
Thaxter  in  verse,  whose  sonnets  and  lyrics  of  the  New  England  coast 
have  become  classics,  and  are  able  to  bring  to  the  fireside  settle  in  win¬ 
ter  the  color  and  the  odorous  warmth  of  midsummer.  To  those 
who  know  the  coast  region  about  Boston,  who  have  studied  the  play 
of  its  atmosphere  and  the  almost  penurious  restraint  of  its  vegetation, 
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Mr.  Gallison  is  gratifying  as  a  painter,  for  he  advances  beyond  the 
perception  of  the  ordinary  observer,  condenses  and  intensifies  the 
meaning  of  Nature,  and  gives  it  back  in  smaller  form,  suited  to  duller 
eyes  and  less  analytic  intelligence.  The  stony  meadow,  the  sand- 
beach,  the  ravine  whose  sides  are  covered  with  briars  and  brambles, 
showing  purple  in  the  distance,  the  silent  quality  of  late  August,  are 
the  themes  which  he  fixes  upon  his  canvases,  without  loss  of  a  frac¬ 
tional  tone  of  their  harmony.  Of  such  nature  was  his  exquisite  pic¬ 
ture  “Deepening  Mists”,  exhibited  at  the  Turin  Exposition  of  1902, 
and  purchased  by  the  Italian  Government:  an  action  paying  the  first 
similar  honor  ever  accorded  to  an  American  artist,  and  at  the  same 
time,  disproving  the  reproach  cast  upon  the  Italians  that  they  are 
insensible  to  the  appeal  of  Nature,  except  as  she  provides  them  with 
the  warmth  and  sunlight  necessary  to  their  physical  comfort. 


“The  fact  is,  that  a  man  of  genius  is  always  far  more  ready  to  work  than 
other  people,  and  gets  so  much  more  good  from  the  work  that  he  does,  and  is 
often  so  little  conscious  of  the  inherent  divinity  in  himself,  that  he  is  very  apt 
to  ascribe  all  his  capacity  to  his  work,  and  to  tell  those  who  ask  how  he  came  to 
be  what  he  is:  ‘If  I  am  anything,  which  I  much  doubt,  I  made  myself  so 
merely  by  labor.’  This  was  Newton’s  way  of  talking,  and  I  suppose  it  would 
be  the  general  tone  of  men  whose  genius  had  been  devoted  to  the  physical 
sciences.  Genius  in  the  arts  must  commonly  be  more  self-conscious,  but  in 
whatever  field,  it  will  always  be  distinguished  by  its  perpetual,  steady,  well- 
directed,  happy  and  faithful  labor  in  accumulating  and  disciplining  its  powers, 
as  well  as  by  its  gigantic,  incommunicable  facility  in  exercising  them.” 

RUSKIN 
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EXAMPLES  OF  MURAL  DECORATION  BASED 
UPON  DUTCH  TYPES  AND  SCENES 


N  the  present  series  of  schemes  for  the  mural  decoration  of  the 
school-room  and  the  nursery,  France,  England  and  Italy 
have,  each  in  succession,  provided  an  artist  or  artists  from 
whom  to  draw  suggestions ;  while  Denmark,  in  the  person  of 
Hans  Christian  Andersen,  has  offered  a  poet  whose  child, 
fairy,  and  animal  characters  lend  themselves  easily  to  pic¬ 
torial  representation.  The  final  schemes  of  the  series  now  published, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  based  upon  the  work  of  an  American  woman- 
painter,  Mrs.  Marcia  Oakes  Woodbury,  whose  drawings  of  Dutch 
children  have  recently  brought  her  into  wide  and  favorable  notice. 
This  artist,  equally  successful  in  drawing  and  in  color,  is  one  who 
does  honor  to  the  training  which  she  received,  first  under  Tommaso 
Juglaris  in  Boston,  and  later  in  foreign  studios.  Her  figure-work, 
often  reproduced  in  magazines,  is  always  clever  and  distinctive,  femi¬ 
nine  in  its  piquancy,  but  filled  with  a  vigor  which  usually  flows  from 
a  masculine  hand.  Her  Dutch  children  are  real,  from  their  caps  to 
their  sabots,  with  their  ox-like  eyes,  their  sea-roughened  faces,  and 
their  stout,  stiff  little  bodies.  Upon  close  examination,  they  appear 
to  be  old  friends  whose  acquaintance  we  made  on  a  long  past  sunny 
afternoon,  when  we  were  loitering  on  a  park  bench,  and  they  playing 
about  the  base  of  a  statue  erected  to  some  hero  of  the  Netherlands. 

This  feeling  is  especially  awakened  by  Mrs.  Woodbury’s  group  of 
the  “Soldiers  of  Wilhelmina,”  from  which  a  frieze,  intended  for  a 
nursery,  has  been  composed  by  isolating  the  figures  and  placing  them 
in  line,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Boutet  de  Monvel;  not  in  the 
useless  attempt  to  parallel  the  drollery  of  the  French  children,  but 
in  the  confidence  that  the  Dutch  types,  posed  against  a  suitable  back¬ 
ground,  will  afford  pleasure,  as  well  to  adults  as  to  children,  by  char¬ 
acteristics  in  which  they  too  excel. 

This  frieze,  a  unit  or  complete  section  of  which  is  seen  in  illus¬ 
tration,  has  a  greater  width  than  is  usually  found  in  such  decorations, 
and  is  made  thus,  in  order  to  relieve  the  heavy  outlines  of  the  figures 
from  undue  emphasis.  The  little  peasants  defiling  beneath  the  flag 
of  Holland,  with  a  single  exception,  are  adapted  from  Mrs.  Wood¬ 
bury’s  figures;  the  one  stranger  in  the  group  being  the  girl  at  the  ex- 
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treme  right,  carrying  on  her  shoulders  a  yoke  suspending  brass  milk 
cans.  A  touch  of  local  color  is  added  by  the  suggestions  of  landscape, 
showing  windmills  and  the  poplar  trees  which,  throughout  the  Low 
Countries,  line  the  dykes  and  provide  the  basketry  to  protect  them 
against  the  attacks  of  the  sea. 

The  room  for  which  this  frieze  is  designed,  has  all  its  woodwork 
in  white  enamel;  a  Dutch  effect  being  secured  by  covering  the  walls 
with  Delft-blue  canvas,  which  provides  also  the  material  for  the 
frieze.  Upon  this  latter,  the  figures  are  stenciled  in  gray-white,  old 
rose  and  pale  gray-greens:  these  special  qualities  of  color  being 


FRIEZE  FOR  A  NURSERY:  “  THE  SOLDIERS  OF  WILHELMINA  ” 


chosen  as  indicative  of  the  effect  of  the  cloudy,  humid  atmosphere  of 
Holland. 

Through  this  scheme  of  decoration,  if  followed  to  details,  it  is 
possible  to  arrange  a  nursery,  which  will  be  most  attractive  to  its  in¬ 
mates,  and  not  too  expensive  to  be  provided  in  a  family  of  moderate 
means. 

A  second  system  of  decoration,  intended  for  use  in  a  girls’  nursery, 
shows  a  room  paneled  with  dark  brown  woodwork;  the  divisions 
reaching  a  shelf  upon  which  toys  may  be  kept  beyond  the  reach  of 
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peril.  In  this  instance,  the  decoration  is  placed  at  a  low  level,  so 
that  it  may  be  enjoyed  by  small  children.  It  consists  of  a  series  of 
pictures  stenciled  upon  canvas;  advantage  being  taken  of  the  fact  that 
the  undeveloped  mind  is  pleased  by  repetition,  as  is  proven  by  the 
desire  of  children  to  listen  every  day  to  the  adventures  of  the  same 
nursery  heroes  and  heroines,  like  Puss  in  Boots,  Cinderella  and  Little 
Red  Ridinghood,  and  their  delight  in  a  recurrent  sentence  or  line,  in 
tale  or  verse.  The  motif  here  employed  is  the  “Little  Dutch 
Mother,”  derived  from  Mrs.  Woodbury’s  picture  of  that  title,  which 
presents  the  subject  in  the  pose  seen  in  the  fourth  space  from  the  left. 


SCHEME  FOR  A  GIRLS'  NURSERY:  “THE  LITTLE  MOTHER’’ 


As  in  the  first  scheme,  a  Dutch  effect  is  secured,  although  with  dif¬ 
ferent  intention;  the  woodwork,  the  canvas,  and  the  furniture  con¬ 
curring  in  brown  tones,  which  in  the  latter  articles  reach  the  color- 
quality  found  in  Rembrandt  pictures  and  in  the  body  of  old  stringed 
musical  instruments. 

“The  Little  Mother”  is  seen  in  a  variety  of  domestic  occupations 
quite  fitted  to  serve  as  the  first  lessons  of  a  course  of  training  directed 
against  “race-suicide.”  She  washes  the  household  linen;  irons; 
rocks  the  cradle,  while  her  faithful  husband  stirs  a  draught  of  medi¬ 
cine;  in  short,  reveals  none  of  that  “pseudo-intellectuality”  which  is 
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denounced  in  high  quarters  as  the  crying  sin  of  the  woman  of  the 
period. 

In  this  decoration  the  color-scheme,  upon  the  fawn-brown  back¬ 
ground  of  the  canvas,  is  worked  out  in  opaque  blues,  gray-greens, 
orange,  and  fine  points  or  dots  of  cherry  red;  the  latter  occurring  in 
the  “all-over”  pattern  of  the  “Little  Mother’s”  gown. 

The  third  scheme  designed  for  a  school,  is  composed  of  large 
colored  prints  of  Dutch  children,  framed  in  flat  bands  of  wood,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  frieze  representing  a  Netherland  river-scene,  presum¬ 
ably  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt.  The  walls  of  this  room  are  finished 


SCHEME  FOR  THE  MURAL  DECORATION  OF  A  SCHOOL  ROOM 

in  kalsomine;  the  frieze  is  painted  or  stenciled;  and  the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  pictures  are  reserved  for  blackboards. 

The  pictures  themselves  are  rendered  or  adapted  from  Mrs.  Wood¬ 
bury’s  drawings,  with  the  exception  of  the  boy  milk-seller  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  right.  Among  the  groups,  that  of  the  two  seated  girls  is  espe¬ 
cially  interesting  as  showing  the  patient  sturdiness  of  the  Hollander. 
The  strong  little  arms  at  rest  are  eloquent  at  once  of  submission  and 
endurance,  and  the  two  figures  seated  side  by  side  in  the  same  attitude, 
express  what  the  artist  could  not  have  conveyed  by  a  more  usual 
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grouping.  In  the  same  way,  the  Italians  in  their  colloquial  speech 
emphasize  an  adjective  by  repeating  the  word  itself,  instead  of  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  be  modified  by  other  words,  according  to  our  more  labored 
manner. 

In  this,  as  in  the  other  cases,  the  color  scheme  is  typical,  and  care¬ 
fully  leads  up  to  the  focal  points  made  by  the  pictures.  The  wood¬ 
work,  including  the  school  furniture,  is  stained  a  soft,  dull  brown;  the 
walls  are  tinted  to  warm  buff,  with  the  frieze  design  in  blue  and 
orange,  projected  against  a  background  of  pale  yellow. 


SCHEME  FOR  THE  MURAL  DECORATION  OF  A  SCHOOL  ROOM 


The  fourth  and  last  scheme  is  that  of  a  school-room,  which  if 
brought  to  reality,  would  prove  as  sanitary  as  attractive.  The  room 
could  be  easily  cleansed  from  dust  and  disease-germs,  and  it  would 
require  much  less  care  and  repairing  than  the  usual  place  of  primary 
instruction.  The  excellent  position  of  the  windows  relative  to  the 
tiling  and  the  pictures,  gives  to  the  side  of  the  room  shown  in  illustra¬ 
tion  the  appearance  of  being  wholly  open  to  the  outside  world.  Se¬ 
verity  and  coldness  of  effect,  which  would  result  from  the  straight  con¬ 
struction  lines  and  the  glazed  surface  of  the  tiles,  if  not  relieved,  are 
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prevented  by  the  mural  pictures  and  the  growing  plants  set  on  the 
wide  window  ledges.  The  pictures  are  roadside  scenes  such  as  any 
traveler  may  look  upon  from  the  window  of  a  railway  coach.  The 
woman  with  her  children  shaped  like  assembled  plum-puddings, 
might  be  on  her  way  to  the  Middleburgh  Fair;  the  boy  just  closing  his 
milk  can,  recalls  Ouida’s  pathetic  story  of  Nello,  although  he  was  a 
little  Fleming,  and  the  dog  Patrasche  is  here  wanting  from  the  scene; 
while  the  girl  riding  her  donkey  to  the  market  with  her  small  basket 
of  produce,  gives  a  true  idea  of  the  labor  and  responsibility  which 
come  early  to  the  people  of  industrious,  teeming  and  thriving  Hol¬ 
land.  These  drawings  supplement  the  figure-studies  of  Mrs.  Wood¬ 
bury  in  a  way  instructive  to  children;  since  they  place  the  types 
strange  to  them  in  proper  surroundings,  and  thus  explain  in  rapid, 
general  terms  the  differences  separating  the  child-life  of  the  two 
countries. 

The  color  scheme  is  composed  in  accordance  with  the  purpose  of 
the  room;  green  being  given  predominance,  as  affording  rest  to  the 
eyes.  This  color  appears  in  the  tiling  in  a  bluish,  or  sea-shade;  the 
pictures  are  also  done  largely  in  blue  and  green,  with  touches  of  bril¬ 
liant  red  and  orange;  the  plants  set  in  the  ordinary,  though  pictur¬ 
esque  florists’  jars,  should  be  changed  with  the  season,  but  limited  in 
springtime  to  hyacinths  and  tulips,  the  characteristic  flowers  of  the 
Low  Countries. 

Following  this  scheme,  the  school-room  might  be  made  so  hospit¬ 
able  in  appearance,  so  comfortable  and  healthful,  that  it  would  no 
longer  be  for  the  children  of  the  rich  a  dull  place  in  which  to  do 
still  duller  tasks;  while  for  the  children  of  the  poor  it  would  acquire 
a  much  more  positive  value;  becoming  for  them  a  source  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  and  a  wide  entrance-place  into  a  happy  world.  So  treated,  the 
place  of  instruction  would  advance  auxiliary  culture,  which  is  as 
necessary  as  the  acquisition  of  facts  and  methods.  This  scheme  is 
fitted  to  close  a  series  undertaken  in  the  serious  hope  to  amuse,  en¬ 
lighten  and  develop  the  men  and  women  of  to-morrow. 
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HE  charm  of  mystery  has  always  exercised  a  magic  spell 
upon  the  human  mind,  and  this  psychological  fact  may 
in  part  explain  the  latest  art-spasm  which  has  convulsed 
the  art  circles  of  New  York,  as  something  more  than  a 
nine  days’  wonder. 

As  a  discussion  of  possibly  more  than  passing  inter¬ 
est,  and  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  who  have  not  been  privileged 
to  visit  this  marble  mystery,  The  CRAFTSMAN  presents  two  excellent 
photographic  studies  of  the  alleged  Aphrodite,  together  with  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  claims  made  by  rival  partisans  for  and  against  the  antiquity 
of  the  statue. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  familiar  front  view  of  the  Venus 
de’Medici,  and  the  famous  Hermes,  the  latter  known  to  be  by  Prax¬ 
iteles,  are  also  given,  and  the  readers  left  at  liberty  to  form  their  own 
conclusions. 

Unless  she  is  exhibited  for  the  esthetic  education  of  the  country 
at  large,  and  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  the  proposed  Home  for  Old 
Sculptors,  this  exquisite  and  much-discussed  Aphrodite  of  Mr.  Fred¬ 
erick  Linton  has  retired  definitely  from  the  storm-center  of  contro¬ 
versy  to  the  comparative  seclusion  of  private  life  as  the  chief  treasure 
of  a  wealthy  art  collector. 

During  the  weeks  she  has  been  on  view  at  the  National  Arts  Club, 
all  artistic  and  literary  New  York  has  flocked  to  see  her.  The  ro¬ 
mance  of  her  alleged  discovery,  in  an  old  stable  in  Palermo,  Sicily, 
by  workmen  who  sold  her  to  the  sailors  from  whom  she  was  bought 
by  the  American  collector,  as  the  ship  in  which  she  was  concealed  lay 
in  the  London  docks,  has  created  an  atmosphere  of  mystery  about  the 
wonderful  statue  that  refuses  to  be  dispelled.  Whether  Praxiteles, 
in  the  god-like  days  of  Greek  art,  thus  immortalized  Phryne  in  the 
marble  of  Mount  Pentelicus,  as  two  Greek  authorities  declare,  or 
whether  she  is  a  modern  and  very  clever  copy  of  the  antique,  as  some 
American  critics  assert,  has  not  been  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
critics. 

It  has  not  even  been  settled  that  she  is  Aphrodite  at  all.  It  is 
true  that  the  late  Signor  Folcardi,  the  Italian  sculptor,  who  was  sent 
abroad  by  Mr.  Linton  to  make  an  especial  study  of  all  the  famous 
statues  of  Venus,  in  order  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion  as  to  the  authen- 
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ticity  of  this  newly-discovered  Aphrodite,  pending  her  purchase  by 
Mr.  Linton,  concluded  his  researches  by  cabling  four  words :  “Buy, 
buy,  buy,  buy !”  But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  authorities  who  attrib¬ 
ute  her  to  Praxiteles  also  assert  that  beyond  doubt  she  was  intended 
simply  as  a  portrait  statue  of  Phryne,  representing  the  beautiful 
courtesan  at  the  moment  she  threw  aside  her  draperies  and  stepped 
into  the  sea  at  the  feast  of  Poseidon,  to  sacrifice  to  the  sea-god  for  the 
gift  of  her  wondrous  charm. 

It  has  been  scornfully  asked:  “Why  Praxiteles?  There  are 
many  other  sculptors  of  ancient  Greece  to  whom  a  newly-discovered 
antique  might  quite  as  probably  be  attributed?”  This  question  comes 
almost  as  a  relief,  because  it  is  so  easily  answered.  Praxiteles  alone 
of  all  the  ancient  Greek  sculptors  put  the  breath  of  life  into  his  mar¬ 
ble.  He  dared  to  depart  from  the  severely  academic  school  of  Phi¬ 
dias,  which  produced  marble  images  of  faultless  proportions, — and 
nothing  more,  and  to  make  the  deities  of  his  dreams  in  the  likeness 
of  perfect  men  and  women. 

This  well  known  fact  gives  plausibility  to  the  theory  that,  suppos¬ 
ing  the  statue  to  be  really  antique,  it  came  from  the  inspired  hand  of 
this  great  Greek  sculptor.  Her  much-heralded  likeness  to  the  Venus 
de’Medici  is  superficial  when  it  comes  to  a  close  comparison  of  the 
two  statues.  On  very  general  lines  there  is  a  similarity  in  the  pose  of 
the  figure,  but  there  it  ends.  The  Venus  de’Medici  is  a  perfect 
statue,  but  she  is  distinctly  marble,  this  Aphrodite — or  Phryne — with 
her  willowy  grace,  her  satiny-gold  surface  and  her  dreamy  wistfulness 
of  expression,  fairly  palpitates  with  life. 

One  of  the  chief  points  of  dispute  has  been  the  treatment  of  the 
surface  of  the  statue  and  its  perfect  state  of  preservation.  The  skep¬ 
tics  declare  that  no  genuine  antique  could  have  preserved  for  cent¬ 
uries  the  smooth  texture  of  the  marble,  and  that  the  darkening  of  the 
surface  is  clear  evidence  of  a  clever  forgery.  For  proof  of  this  they 
point  triumphantly  to  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles,  which  is  of  abso¬ 
lutely  undoubted  authenticity,  and  call  attention  to  its  scarred  and 
roughened  surface  as  being  the  inevitable  result  of  the  corroding  cent¬ 
uries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  experts,  one  of  whom  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Athens  and  has  passed  his  life  among  Greek 
antiquities,  as  well  as  Signor  Ettore  Pais  of  the  Naples  Museum,  de¬ 
clare  that  the  marble  was  beyond  doubt  quarried  on  the  Island  of 
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Paros  and  was  treated  by  the  methods  of  Nikias,  an  artist  contempo¬ 
rary  with  Praxiteles,  who  gave  statues  a  lifelike  appearance  by  treat¬ 
ing  the  surface  of  the  marble  with  a  hot  gum  in  which  color  was  dis¬ 
solved,  a  kind  of  encaustic  treatment  easily  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  discoloration  made  by  the  acids  and  washes  employed  by  the 
makers  of  fraudulent  “antiques.” 

So  the  conflict  has  raged.  Worshipers  have  offered  up  the  cost¬ 
liest  blossoms  at  the  feet  of  the  statue  as  it  has  stood  in  the  gallery  at 
the  Arts  Club,  and  quidnuncs  have  scorned  her  as  a  forgery  and  an 
impostor.  Every  inch  of  her  graceful  form  has  been  the  battle¬ 
ground  of  bitterest  controversy,  and  now,  at  the  end  of  it  all,  every¬ 
body  is  just  as  wise  as  to  her  “genuineness”  as  he  was  in  the  begin¬ 
ning.  It  is  asserted  that  the  Metropolitan  Museum  refused  to  receive 
this  wonderful  Aprodite  when  she  was  offered  to  it  twelve  years  ago, 
because  she  was  not  genuine,  and  it  is  also  asserted  that  she  is  to  travel 
to  Greece  for  comparison  with  the  most  famous  of  undisputed  an¬ 
tiques  to  prove  beyond  doubt  that  she  is. 

After  all,  it  has  not  been  proven  that  she  is  a  forgery,  so  Mr.  Lin¬ 
ton  will  have  no  reason  to  carry  out  his  somewhat  theatrical  threat 
to  publicly  sacrifice  her  with  an  axe,  and  so  put  an  end  to  her  fraudu¬ 
lent  fairness,  if  he  could  be  satisfied  that  she  was  not  a  genuine  an¬ 
tique.  Only  one  point  is  beyond  cavil  or  dispute, — the  heart-search¬ 
ing  beauty  of  the  statue  itself.  As  one  art-critic  remarked:  “If  mod¬ 
ern  sculptors  can  produce  antiques  like  that,  let  us  have  more  modern 
‘antiques’.” 


“No  great  intellectual  thing  was  ever  done  by  great  effort ;  a  great  thing 
can  only  be  done  by  a  great  man,  and  he  does  it  without  effort.  Nothing  is, 
at  present,  less  understood  by  us  than  this — nothing  is  more  necessary  to  be 
understood.  But  the  body’s  work  and  head’s  work  are  to  be  done  quietly, 
and  comparatively  without  effort.  Neither  limbs  nor  brain  are  ever  to  be 
strained  to  their  utmost;  that  is  not  the  way  in  which  the  greatest  quantity 
of  work  is  to  be  got  out  of  them;  they  are  never  to  be  worked  furiously,  but 
with  tranquillity  and  constancy.”  ruskin 
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FISH  FORMS  IN  DECORATIVE  ART.  TRANS¬ 
LATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  M.  P.-VERNEUIL 
BY  IRENE  SARGENT 

ONSTANTLY  extending  his  domain,  the  decorative 
artist  draws  abundantly  from  the  infinite  treasures  of 
Nature  so  prodigal  of  her  splendors.  Already  master 
of  the  vegetable  world,  he  now  advances  into  the  animal 
kingdom,  there  to  pursue  his  investigations. 

Toward  whatever  direction  the  artist  turns  when 
surrounded  by  Nature,  always  he  discovers  beauty.  She  is  the  eter¬ 
nal  source  of  inspiration,  the  mother  of  every  work  of  art  and  orna¬ 
ment.  For  outside  the  known  forms  of  Nature  any  shape  is  incon¬ 
ceivable.  The  human  mind  refuses  to  create  from  nothing,  and  the 
forms  which  appear  to  us  the  most  unexpected,  the  most  foreign  to 
Nature,  are  in  reality  but  a  transposition  of  remembered  combina¬ 
tions. 

If  we  study  the  decorators  of  grim  humor  through  the  composition 
wherein  they  have  often  abandoned  themselves  to  their  strangest  and 
freest  fancies — the  temptation  of  Saint  Anthony —  we  shall  find  that 
in  their  effort  to  create  fantastic,  frightful  and  supernatural  animals, 
they  have  either  assembled  various  elements  borrowed  from  various 
animals,  or  they  have  grafted  animal  upon  vegetable  forms:  in  a 
word,  that  they  have  mingled  dissimilar  elements. 

The  mind  can  not  conceive  a  form  outside  of  Nature,  and  even 
were  it  able  to  do  so,  the  benefit  derived  from  this  faculty  would  not 
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be  considerable,  nor  would  it  compensate  the  efforts  which  the  con¬ 
ception  might  cost.  Let  us,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  natural 
forms,  and,  according  to  our  need,  let  us  interpret  them  more  or  less 
emphatically.  Furthermore,  the  resources  at  our  command  are 
inexhaustible. 

It  can  not  be  contended  that  all  natural  forms  are  available  for 
the  decorator,  but  in  the  resources  open  to  us  we  find  material  with 
which  to  lend  to  our  compositions  an  infinite  variety.  We  can  not 
pretend  to  inaugurate  the  use  of  the  animal  form  in  decoration;  for 
that  was  established  in  the  great  periods  of  decorative  art;  as  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  famous  lion  frieze  was  produced  by  the  Assyrians.  But 
the  animal  form  is  rarely  used  to-day,  and  its  almost  complete  dis¬ 
appearance  would  seem  scarcely  justified. 

These  forms  differ  among  themselves,  according  to  the  classes  of 
animal  life  which  they  represent.  Mammals  and  fish,  birds  and 
insects,  offer  very  pronounced  contrasts  of  structure  and  shape;  the 
arrangement  of  their  organs  corresponding  to  their  material  needs. 
In  these  varying  forms  the  designer  finds  innumerable  beautiful  deco¬ 
rative  elements  existing  either  in  complete  organisms,  or  in  fragments 
of  these  organisms,  or  yet  in  the  fragments  themselves.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  a  bird,  one  may  use  the  entire  form,  realistic¬ 
ally  or  conventionally,  or  a  feather  of  the  bird,  or  an  element  of 
ornament  residing  in  the  feather.  Here  decoration  exists  in  its  em¬ 
bryo  state,  and  the  task  of  the  artist  lies  not  only  in  discovering  it,  but 
also  in  developing  it. 

AT  the  beginning  of  our  study,  it  will  be  well  to  define  the  theme 
to  be  treated.  This  definition  we  shall  borrow  from  Cuvier, 
who,  in  the  preface  of  his  “Natural  History,”  expressed  himself 
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in  the  following  terms:  “More  than  two-thirds  of  the  globe  is  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  waters  of  the  sea;  considerable  parts  of  the  islands  and 
continents  are  watered  by  rivers  of  all  sizes,  or  occupied  by  lakes, 
pools  and  marshes,  and  this  vast  stretch  of  water  which  so  greatly 
exceeds  that  of  the  dry  land,  is  also  not  inferior  to  the  latter  in  the 
number  and  variety  of  the  living  beings  which  inhabit  it. 

“Upon  the  land,  the  vital  material  is  largely  employed  to  form  and 
maintain  vegetable  species ;  from  these  the  herbivorous  animals  derive 

nourishment,  and  this  latter  being  assimi¬ 
lated,  or  animalized  by  them,  becomes  food 
fitted  for  the  carnivorous  animals,  which 
comprise  little  more  than  half  of  the  terres¬ 
trial  animals  of  all  classes;  but  in  the  waters, 
and  especially  in  those  of  the  sea,  wherein 

(vegetable  species  are  much  more  restricted  in 

number,  everything  seems  animated,  or  ready 
to  become  so ;  animal  organisms  exist  therein 
only  at  mutual  expense,  or  upon  the  mucus  or 
other  refuse  of  animal  bodies.  It  is  in  the 
sea  that  the  animal  kingdom  offers  its  ex¬ 
tremes  of  size,  the  colossal  and  the  minute: 
from  the  myriads  of  monads  and  of  other 
species  which  would  have  remained  invisible 
to  us  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  up  to 
the  whales  and  the  chacas,  which  are  twenty 
times  larger  than  the  largest  terrestrial  quad¬ 
rupeds.”  The  great  naturalist  continues  by 
saying  that  all  animal  species  have  repre¬ 
sentatives  living  wholly  or  partly  in  the 
water;  birds  have  the  penguin,  almost  a  fish, 
with  wings  nearly  developed  into  fins;  the 
mammals  are  represented  by  the  seal,  walrus 
and  whale ;  reptiles  by  turtles  and  crocodiles ; 
insects,  crustaceans,  and  other  forms  of  life 
can  also  find  therein  many  of  their  relatives. 
Then,  the  author  says: 

“The  ancients  even  saw  that  everything 
that  exists  elsewhere  has  its  counterpart  in 
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the  sea ;  while  the  sea  con¬ 
tains  much  that  can  not  be 
paralleled  elsewhere. 

But  among  the  innumer¬ 
able  creatures  populating 
the  liquid  element,  there 
are  none  more  dominat¬ 
ing,  peculiar  to  it,  and 
more  remarkable  for 
number,  variety  of  form, 
beauty  of  color,  and  the 
benefits  which  they  offer 
to  mankind,  than  those 
belonging  to  the  fish  tribe. 

“The  importance  of 
this  tribe  is  such  that  it 
has  given  its  name  to  all 
aquatic  animals.  There-  study  of  eels  for  faience  plaque 

fore,  in  the  Writings  Of  Design  of  M.  Dufrene 

ancient  authors  an  deven  in  those  of  our  own  day,  who  are  not  nat¬ 
uralists,  we  see  the  name  of  fish  applied  to  the  whale  species,  to  mol- 
lusks,  and  to  crustaceans,  a  confusion  which  is  easily  regulated  be¬ 
cause  the  fish  tribe  is  one  which  is  clearly  limited  by  invariable  char¬ 
acteristics. 

“The  definition  of  the  fish,  as  it  has  been  adopted  by  modern  nat¬ 
uralists  is  most  accurate  and  clear.  Fish  are  vertebrate,  red-blooded 
animals,  breathing  through  gills  and  by  the  mediation  of  water. 

This  definition,  given  by  Cuvier  in  1828,  we  shall  not  pause  to  ex¬ 
amine  minutely,  with  the  view  of  determining  whether  it  has  not  been 
slightly  modified,  or  amplified,  by  the  progress  of  modern  sciences; 
justifying  our  action  by  the  fact  that  the  present  article  deals  with 
artistic  principles  alone. 

We  must  first  treat  the  fish  as  a  generality.  Always  logical,  Na¬ 
ture  has  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  water  means  of  rapid  progres¬ 
sion.  Being  for  the  most  part  carnivores,  they  must  obtain  their  food 
by  hunting  and  pursuit.  Therefore,  speed  is  indispensable,  and  to 
assure  this  quality  the  general  outlines  of  their  bodies  are  fixed  with 
absolute  accuracy:  these  forms  offer  few  or  no  projections;  the  body 
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is  spindle-shaped  and 
more  or  less  flat;  the  head 
pointed,  in  order  to  cut 
the  water  easily;  the  fins 
are  admirably  fitted  for 
swimming  and  steering. 
In  principle,  certain  of 
these  fins  correspond  to 
the  limbs  of 
mammals:  these 
are  the  pectoral 
fins,  placed  lat¬ 
erally  behind 
the  gills,  and 
the  ventral  fins 
situated  upon 
the  under  side 
of  the  bo  dy. 
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Other  fins  simply  perform  their  own  peculiar  functions. 
Such  are  the  dorsal  fins  whose  name  indicates  their  position; 
the  anal  fin,  situated  upon  the  under  side  of  the  body  and  in 
front  of  the  tail ;  finally,  the  caudal  fin,  placed  on  a  vertical 
plane  and  constituting  the  tail  itself. 

Provided  with  this  complete  system  of  navigation,  the 
fish  darts  through  the  water  with  an  admirable  facility, 
which  is  perhaps  superior  to  that  of  the  bird  in  the  air.  Its 
outlines,  as  we  have  before  said,  are  finely  adapted  to  its 
mode  of  life,  and  these  forms  differ,  so  as  to  separate  the 
family  into  two  principal  groups:  fish  with  spindle-shaped, 
and  fish  with  flat  bodies.  Furthermore,  in  each  of  these 
categories,  the  differences  are  considerable  among  the  vari¬ 
ous  species,  and  according  to  the  life  of  the  individuals. 

The  pirates  of  the  sea,  such  as  the  shark  and  the  sword¬ 
fish,  have  a  smooth,  spindle-like  shape,  adapted  to  extreme 
rapidity  of  motion  ;  while  other  fish  of  gentler  and  more  sed¬ 
entary  habits  have  heavier  and  more  compact  forms. 
Design  of  Among  these  are  the  carp  and  the  gold-fish.  Others  are 
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cylindrical,  such  as  the  eel.  Certain 
ones  have  an  enormous  head  and  a 
dwarfish  body,  as,  for  instance,  the  lo- 
phius.  But  when  Nature  refuses  them 
quickness,  she  presents  them  with  the 
most  ingenious  fishing  apparatus.  The 
lophius  just  mentioned,  in  reality  casts 
his  line,  and,  properly  speaking,  he  is 
only  a  great  mouth  set  with 
long,  hooked  teeth.  The  up¬ 
per  surface  of  the  head  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  several  filaments, 
very  slender,  very  flexible, 
and  which  are  only  a  speciali¬ 
zation  of  a  portion  of  the  dor¬ 
sal  fin.  The  naturalist  Lace- 
pede  thus  describes  the  habits 
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of  this  singular  creature:  “Having  neither  defensive 
Weapons  in  his  teguments,  nor  strength  in  his  organs,  nor 
swiftness  in  his  movements,  this  fish,  in  spite  of  his  large 
size,  is  forced  to  use  the  resource  of  those  whose  abilities  are 
restricted.  He  is  obliged  to  resort  to  trickery,  and  to  reduce 
his  hunting  to  ambuscades,  a  method  of  warfare  to  which 
his  conformation  well  adapts  him.  He  buries  himself  in 
slime,  covers  himself  with  marine  plants,  conceals  himself 
under  stones  and  cliffs.  Then,  staying  patiently  in  his 
refuge,  he  makes  visible  only  his  filaments ;  agitating  them  in 
different  directions,  and  giving  them  all  movements  which 
can  make  them  resemble  still  more  closely  worms  and  other 
bait.  By  this  means  he  attracts  fish  swimming  above  him, 
which,  owing  to  the  setting  of  his  eyes,  he  readily  distin¬ 
guishes  when  they  approach  his  enormous  mask.  He 
throws  himself  upon  his  prey  and  engulfs  it  in  his  gaping 
mouth,  wherein  a  multitude  of  strong,  bent  teeth  stand  ready 
to  devour  it.” 

If  we  consider  the  adaptation  of  form  to  mode  of  life,  we 
shall  find  that  in  general  flat  fish  live  in  the  bed  of  the  waters. 
I  They  have  their  bodies  compressed  in  disc-form,  in  order  to 
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attach  themselves  closely  to  their  resting  place.  Such  are  the  ray, 
the  sole  and  the  turbot. 

The  common  eel,  anguilla  vulgaris ,  is  too  well  known  to  need  an 
extended  description.  Every  one  remembers  his  cylindrical  body,  his 
small  and  pointed  head,  his  fins  which  almost  completely  surround 
his  body.  The  eel  hunts  his  prey  by  night;  he  is  extremely  greedy, 
and  lives  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  near  the  strand  of  rivers,  among 
the  sedges,  and  beneath  stones.  Serpent-like,  his  flexibility  is  marvel¬ 
ous;  while  his  color,  also  like  that  of  a  snake,  varies  from  dark  green 
to  brown  and  gray. 

The  carp,  of  quite  frequent  use  among  artists,  is  especially  favored 
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by  the  Japanese,  who  have  treated  it  most  characteristically.  The 
characteristics  of  this  fish  are:  a  single  dorsal  fin;  scales  moderately 
large  in  general,  and  very  large  in  certain  varieties,  as  in  the  mirror 
carp;  spurs  at  each  side  of  the  mouth.  Largely  herbivorous,  great 
rapidity  is  not  essential  to  its  success  in  hunting.  Therefore,  its  pro¬ 
portions  are  somewhat  heavy.  Its  color  is  brown  with  golden  reflec¬ 
tions,  and  its  length  rarely  more  than  a  metre.  Its  longevity  is  pro¬ 
verbial  and  its  resistance  well  known. 

The  latter  quality  is  possessed  equally  by  another  denizen  of  our 
rivers,  the  pike,  whose  nature  is  quite  contrary  to  that  of  the  carp.  To 
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browse  upon  seaweed  would  seem  tame  play  to  this  formidable  hunter 
with  elongated  body,  flat  head,  strong  jaw  and  sharp  teeth.  A  wide 
mouth  and  prominent  nose  give  him  a  ferocious  air.  Attaining  con¬ 
siderable  size— -up  to  a  metre  and  a  half  in  Sweden  or  Norway — he  is 
usually  of  a  yellowish  green,  with  the  under  part  of  the  body  silvery, 
and  spotted  with  olive.  As  indicated  by  his  form,  his  passage 
through  the  water  is  extremely  rapid. 


A  STUDY  OF  RAYS:  DESIGN  FOR  WALL-PAPER  BY  M.  P.-VERNEUIL 


Almost  as  voracious  as  the  pike,  the  perch  further  attracts  atten¬ 
tion  by  the  elegance  of  its  outlines.  More  slender  than  the  first,  and 
also  more  like  a  spindle  in  form,  although  slightly  round-shouldered 
and  hunch-backed,  it  is  also  more  brilliantly  colored;  showing  a 
greenish  gold,  striped  with  five  or  six  vertical  brown  bands,  with  the 
anal,  ventral  and  caudal  fins  of  a  lively  orange.  Beside,  it  is  highly 
adorned;  its  first  dorsal,  anal,  and  ventral  fins  being  traversed  with 
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spine-like  markings.  Thus,  it  is  able  to  offer  fine  decorative  motifs 
to  the  designer. 

The  ray  has  less  important  resources,  and  a  different  character. 
This  is  a  flat  fish  living  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  But  its  pose 
differs  from  that  of  other  flat  fish.  The  sole  and  the  flounder  do  not 
lie  on  the  belly,  but  upon  the  side,  when  they  rest  upon  the  soil.  A 
flexion  of  tissue  has  allowed  them  to  have  both  eyes  upon  the  same  side 
of  the  head,  which  is  not  in  the  least  symmetrical,  as  the  mouth  also  is 
laterally  placed.  The  ray,  on  the  contrary,  has  the  mouth  placed 
normally  on  the  lower  surface  and  rests  upon  the  belly:  a  pose  which 
necessitates  that  it  shall  not  lie  closely  to  the  soil,  but  float  slightly 
upon  its  fins,  in  order  to  leave  the  mouth  free  when  in  repose.  It 
shows  therefore  a  flat  body  terminating  in  a  slender  tail.  The  lat¬ 
eral  fins  are  highly  developed,  with  the  ventral  thrown  backward, 
the  dorsal  set  upon  the  tail,  and  the  caudal  non-existent.  This  fish 
has  a  special  manner  of  swimming,  owing  to  the  wide  expansion  of  its 
pectoral  fins;  its  passage  through  the  water  resembling  the  flight  of  a 
bird,  and  its  fins  undulating  gracefully  and  beating  the  water,  as 
wings  beat  the  air. 

Having  now  presented  rapid  notes  upon  a  few  species,  let  us  pass 
on  to  consider  the  essentials  to  be  observed  in  studying  fish  forms  con¬ 
sidered  decoratively.  We  have  limited  ourselves  in  the  present 
article  to  pictorial  sketches;  but  classified  and  documentary  study 
should  furnish  other  details  and  ensure  greater  precision. 

The  object  of  documentary  study  is  to  elaborate  a  drawing  which 
shall  represent  the  type  of  the  given  species.  It  should  not  be  limited 
to  a  single  specimen,  but  extend  to  a  sufficient  number  of  individuals 
to  determine  and  establish  the  characteristics  of  the  species. 

It  is  well,  first  of  all,  to  fix  the  principal  proportions  of  the  speci¬ 
men,  by  assuming  a  fixed  unit.  For  instance,  the  length  of  the  head 
measured  from  the  nose  to  the  extremity  of  the  opercule.  This  meas¬ 
urement  will  give  the  relation  of  proportions  between  the  head  and 
the  body,  the  size  and  the  position  of  the  fins,  etc.  A  scheme  of  this 
kind  is  tabulated  on  page  74,  and,  as  may  be  inferred,  the  system  of 
mensuration  there  used  is  a  summary  one.  But  it  suffices  for  precision , 
and  minutiae  must  be  avoided;  for  the  decorator  is  bound  to  give  the 
impression,  the  effect  of  a  specimen,  rather  than  its  exact  representa¬ 
tion.  He  is,  furthermore,  free  to  change  the  proportions  of  the 
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species,  in  view  of  the  effect  desired.  He  can  emphasize  the  charac¬ 
teristics  peculiar  to  the  species,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  others. 
For  example,  he  may  lay  stress  upon  the  large  head  of  the  gurnet  and 
the  fine  quills  with  which 
it  bristles.  The  perch  ap¬ 
pears  slightly  hunch¬ 
backed  and  has  fins  pro¬ 
vided  with  small  spurs, 
and  these  characteristics 
will  furnish  the  germ- 
idea  of  the  decorative 
treatment;  each  designer 
proceeding  according  to 
his  fancy  and  the  desired 
result. 

Let  us  now  consider 
the  component  parts  of 
the  study,  which  should 
comprise  drawings  of  the 
whole  and  of  sections  of 
the  upper  and  lower  sur¬ 
faces,  of  front  and  pro¬ 
file,  together  with  sketches  of  poses. 

Fortified  by  these  documents,  the  decorator  having  no  other 
model,  can  compose  the  fish -motifs  which  he  needs,  with  greater  lib¬ 
erty  than  if  he  were  restricted  to  a  realistic  study  of  Nature.  He  can 
make  his  designs  freer  and  more  pliable,  since,  having  analyzed  the 
forms,  he  is  the  better  acquainted  with  their  relations  and  their  char¬ 
acteristics. 

In  closing,  it  may  be  said  that  difficulties  sometimes  arise  in  the 
decorative  employment  of  peculiar  forms  like  those  of  the  fish;  that 
floral  shapes  are  more  easily  used  and  more  extensively  appropriate. 
But  fish-forms  are  most  desirable  in  pottery  and  in  jewelry. 

Nature  offers  its  charms  to  the  designer.  His  duty  is  to  accept 
them,  to  derive  from  them  new  and  vital  resources,  adapted  to  ad¬ 
vance  his  art,  and,  at  the  same  time  to  vary  it. 


study  cf  the  perch.  Design  of  M.  P.-Verneuil 
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HEN  the  subject  of  this  sketch  published,  in  the  year 
1899,  the  final  record  of  his  life-work  the  dedication 
consisted  of  a  single  sentence:  “To  my  fellow-work¬ 
ers,”  and  one  of  these  affectionately  inscribes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  story  to  his  memory. 

Richard  William  Binns  was  born  in  Dublin  on 
October  26th,  1819.  His  parents  were  in  comfortable  circumstances 
and  the  usual  period  of  schooling  was  spent,  partly  in  Ireland  and 
partly  in  England.  In  later  life  he  would  tell  of  those  journeys 
across  the  Irish  Sea  and  on  the  first  railroad,  which  had  lately  been 
laid  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 

On  leaving  school  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  large  store  in 
Dublin,  where  hardware  and  crockery  of  every  description  were  sold. 
Those  were  hardworking  days.  Business  opened  at  seven  in  the 
morning  with  the  necessary  preliminaries  of  dusting  and  rearranging, 
and  it  was  not  until  nine  o’clock  at  night  that  the  shutters  were  put 
up  by  the  tired  boys. 

Mr.  Binns  used  often  to  refer  to  this  period  of  his  business  career 
and  he  attributed  much  of  the  facility  with  which  he  dealt  and  identi¬ 
fied  obscure  makes  and  patterns  to  the  training  of  the  Dublin  store. 
His  was  a  most  observant  mind.  Relatively  few  boys  would  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  remember  the  hundreds  of  designs  which  were 
handled  week  by  week.  Perhaps  the  trouble  was  not  taken  con¬ 
sciously,  but  at  least  the  knowledge  was  secured.  But  there  was  not 
even  the  interest  of  enjoyment,  for  more  than  once  he  besought  his 
father  to  take  him  away  from  the  store.  He  lived  to  bless  the  wisdom 
and  firmness  of  that  father,  who  had  kept  him  to  that  walk  of  life 
which  was  to  make  his  name  famous. 

Before  leaving  Dublin  he  met  and  was  attracted  toward  Miss 
Elizabeth  Frances  Ferrar,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Dr.  Edward  Fer- 
rar,  a  well-known  physician  of  Dublin.  The  father,  it  appears,  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  connection,  and  Mr.  Binns  left  Dublin  without  a  bride. 
He  was  called  to  London.  There  was  opened  about  the  year  1845 
that  forerunner  of  the  modern  department  stores,  called  the  “Baker 
Street  Bazaar.”  The  proprietor  of  the  Bazaar  offered  Mr.  Binns 
the  management  of  the  china  department  and  the  offer  was  accepted. 
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A  correspondence  was  maintained  between  the  exile  and  his 
Irish  friends,  especially  the  Ferrar  family,  and  it  appears  that  the 
young  lady  already  referred  to  took  advantage  of  a  letter  which  her 
brother  was  mailing  to  London  to  slip  in  a  note  of  her  own.  This,  of 
course,  was  the  finishing  stroke.  Mr.  Binns  came  back  to  Dublin, 
claimed  and  married  the  girl  and  took  her  off  to  make  his  home  in 
London. 

At  that  period  the  Prince  Consort  had  succeeded  in  stirring  up  the 
Nation  to  the  knowledge  that  in  matters  of  art,  particularly  industrial 
art,  England  was  outclassed  by  the  Continental  nations.  The  great 
exhibition  was  being  planned  for  the  year  1851  and  the  government 
school  of  design  had  been  recently  opened  at  Somerset  House.  This 
school  was  attended  by  Mr.  Binns  in  his  evening  leisure  and  at  home 
he  and  his  wife  amused  themselves  by  drawing  the  outlines  of  famous 
classic  vases. 

The  reputation  of  artistic  taste  spread  among  the  porcelain  manu¬ 
facturers  of  England,  and  late  in  the  year  1851  Mr.  Binns  removed  to 
Worcester  as  art  director  and  part  proprietor  of  the  Royal  Porcelain 
Manufactory.  It  was  exactly  one  hundred  years  after  the  birth  of 
the  concern  that  the  enthusiastic  young  Irishman  quickened  the  hoary 
establishment  into  new  life  and  entered  with  it  upon  the  career  which 
was  to  make  both  the  man  and  the  manufactory  famous  throughout 
the  world. 

The  condition  of  the  works  was  deplorable  in  the  extreme.  A 
reputation  had  once  attached  to  them  and  their  early  productions  had 
been  of  a  high  order,  but  the  rags  of  this  reputation  scarcely  sufficed  to 
conceal  a  nakedness  which  was  an  offence  to  the  name  of  Worcester 
and  a  shame  to  the  potters’  art.  Patching  was  of  no  avail.  The 
whole  garment  must  be  reconstructed.  Money  was  freely  spent. 
Machinery  was  purchased.  Men  were  engaged  and  the  factory  set 
steadily  to  work. 

An  event  which  was  scheduled  for  the  year  1853,  an  exhibition  in 
the  city  of  Dublin,  was  seized  upon  as  an  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  the  new  achievements  of  the  Worcester  works.  It  was  decided  to 
prepare  a  large  service  of  fruit  dishes  and  to  use  Shakespeare’s  Mid¬ 
summer  Night’s  Dream  as  the  subject  for  illustration.  The  work 
was  quite  successful  and  Mr.  Binns  now  found  himself  launched 
fairly  upon  his  way. 
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The  severe  lines  of  classic  art  had  strongly  appealed  to  our  master 
potter  in  his  early  studies,  and  now  free  play  was  given  to  his  imagina¬ 
tion  in  this  direction.  There  was  virtually  nothing  good  upon  the 
manufactory  except  some  of  the  very  earliest  models.  These  were 
too  old  to  be  popular  and  not  old  enough  to  be  interesting,  and  hence 
there  was  a  clear  field  for  new  models. 

Some  of  these  efforts  were  remarkable  for  their  grace  and  beauty, 
and  all  were  a  distinct  advance  upon  any  previous  English  produc¬ 
tion.  At  this  time  Mr.  Binns  gave  utterance  to  a  statement  which  is 
worthy  of  record  both  as  showing  the  temperament  of  the  man  and  as 
an  ideal  worthy  of  imitation.  He  was  displaying  some  of  the  new 
wares  to  Mr.  Colin  M.  Campbell,  then  the  head  of  the  large  firm  of 
Mintons,  and  Mr.  Campbell  remarked  that  he  could  see  that  Mr. 
Binns  was  working  for  reputation,  adding:  “mark  my  words,  you  can 
not  make  both  reputation  and  money.”  Like  a  flash  came  the  reply: 
“Then  I  choose  the  reputation.” 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  Mr.  Binns  through  his  numerous 
and  consistent  successes.  They  are  set  forth  in  detail  in  his  last  work,1 
written  at  the  urgent  request  of  his  friends.  Several  personal  facts 
may,  however,  be  fitly  mentioned. 

At  the  Vienna  Exhibition  of  1873  the  first  great  success  of  the 
ivory  porcelain  was  achieved.  This  delicate  ware  had  been  perfected 
some  fifteen  years  before,  but  when  shown  to  the  leading  dealers  had 
been  refused.  Mr.  Binns  had  confidence  in  himself,  however,  and 
had  hidden  the  specimens  away,  content  to  bide  his  time.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  came  in  due  course  and  at  the  exhibition  referred  to  the  world 
was  taken  by  storm.  Not  only  was  the  occasion  a  great  financial  suc¬ 
cess,  but  when  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Austria,  themselves  con¬ 
noisseurs  of  no  mean  ability,  wished  to  be  conducted  through  the 
ceramic  courts,  Mr.  Binns  was  selected  as  their  cicerone.  Again  on 
a  subsequent  occasion  when  on  a  visit  to  Berlin  a  message  was  received 
through  the  English  ambassador  that  the  Crown  Princess,  afterward 
the  Empress  Frederick,  would  like  an  interview.  A  visit  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  made  to  the  Palace  at  Potsdam,  and  a  most  interesting  con¬ 
versation  on  English  events  ensued. 

Mr.  Binns  at  this  time  formed  one  of  a  remarkable  band  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen  who  have  left  a  deep  mark  upon  the  culture  and  craft  of 

1  Worcester  China,  a  Record  of  the  Work  of  Forty-five  Years,  London,  1897. 
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England.  Birch,  Franks,  Nightingale,  Murray,  Jewett,  Chaffers,  and 
others  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  This  learned  society 
was  the  center  of  thought  and  study  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  past 
and  Mr.  Binns  was  justly  proud  of  his  election  to  a  Fellowship.  It 
was  in  this  connection  also  that  another  leading  connoisseur  and  critic 
bestowed  upon  the  Worcester  director  a  well-deserved  encomium. 
Speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the  Worcester  Art  School,  Sir  Philip  Cun- 
liffe-Owen,  then  director  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  said: 
“You  ought  to  be  proud  of  your  Mr.  Binns,  for  he  is  the  first  potter 
in  the  world.” 

It  is,  perhaps,  worth  while  to  inquire  here  what  the  qualities 
were  which  enabled  a  man  to  attain  this  position.  Mr.  Binns  was 
neither  an  artist,  a  craftsman,  nor  a  chemist.  That  is  to  say,  he 
never  produced  a  piece  of  pottery  with  his  own  hands  nor  com¬ 
pounded  a  new  preparation.  How  then  was  success  secured? 

He  had  two  remarkable  powers,  both  rare,  but  both  unobtrusive. 
A  strong  sympathetic  personality  which  attracted  men  and  stimulated 
their  efforts  and  a  keen,  critical  sense  which  distinguished  the  good 
from  the  bad,  the  true  from  the  false  with  a  discrimination  which  was 
almost  infallible. 

By  the  former  he  was  enabled  to  gather  around  him  a  band  of  co¬ 
workers  unrivalled  in  any  manufactory,  by  the  latter  he  could  con¬ 
trol  their  work  so  that  their  productions  were,  if  not  always  perfect, 
at  least  on  a  uniformly  high  level  of  excellence. 

And  these  qualities  were  never  exercised  to  his  personal  advan¬ 
tage.  To  have  called  his  wares  by  his  own  name  would  have  been 
abhorrent  and  while  he  did  not  deny  to  the  artists  the  privilege  of 
signing  their  work  he  would  always  claim  that  the  name  “Worcester” 
was  the  thing  to  be  emphasized. 

The  intense  human  sympathy  of  his  nature  may  be  illustrated  by 
a  story.  One  of  the  foremen,  a  man  who  had  worked  in  the  manu¬ 
factory  for  many  years  and  who  was  growing  old,  had  a  wife  who  was 
for  a  long  time  bedridden  and  helpless.  Mr.  Binns  knew  this  and 
would  constantly  make  inquiries  for  her  welfare.  One  morning  there 
was  a  knock  at  the  door  of  the  private  office  and  the  old  foreman 
came  in.  He  could  hardly  speak,  but  managed  to  tell  that  his  poor 
wife  had  passed  away.  Mr.  Binns  at  once  got  up  from  his  seat, 
placed  the  old  man  in  it  and  devoted  himself  to  soothing  his  bitter 
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grief.  The  touch  of  human  sorrow  made  them  one,  no  longer  master 
and  man,  but  brothers  in  mutual  distress.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  he 
was  beloved  by  his  work  people? 

He  was  the  most  retiring  of  men.  Rarely  could  he  be  induced  to 
leave  his  study  in  the  evening  or  to  attend  any  public  function.  Once 
and  once  only  was  he  persuaded  to  run  for  office.  The  city  council¬ 
man  from  the  local  ward  was  in  bad  repute  and  a  deputation  of  citi¬ 
zens  waited  upon  Mr.  Binns  to  ask  him  to  contest  the  seat.  He  con¬ 
sented  and  was  duly  elected.  That  was  before  the  ballot  had  been 
adopted.  The  votes  were  placed  openly  and  the  candidates  sat  in  the 
polling  booth  most  of  the  day,  watching  the  progress  of  the  contest. 
When  it  was  evident  that  the  election  had  been  won  his  supporters  de¬ 
termined  to  escort  Mr.  Binns  in  triumph  to  his  home.  They  ap¬ 
proached  the  polling  place  for  this  purpose,  but  were  doomed  to 
disappointment.  Their  victim  had  escaped  by  a  back  door  and  was 
safe  in  his  study.  One  term  of  office  was  enough.  His  sensitive 
nature  could  not  brook  the  acrimony  of  debate  and  he  was  glad  to 
seek  seclusion  as  soon  as  he  might. 

The  success  of  the  Royal  Porcelain  Works  during  Mr.  Binns’s 
tenure  of  the  directorship  was  very  marked.  The  shares  of  the  com¬ 
pany  stood  at  eighty  per  cent,  premium  and  none  were  for  sale,  but 
from  enfeebled  health  he  was  compelled  to  retire.  He  passed  away 
with  the  outgoing  of  the  year  1900,  leaving  a  widow,  since  deceased, 
four  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  source  of  the  man’s  power, 
but  the  magic  of  his  personality  can  never  be  felt  by  those  who  knew 
him  not.  Optimistic  in  temperament,  almost  sanguine,  he  would 
believe  the  best  until  worse  were  proven. 

Many  a  time  did  he  gently  dismiss  an  aspiring  craftsman,  who  had 
brought  some  work  for  criticism,  with  the  words,  “It  is  very  good, 
but  you  can  do  better  yet.”  Often  did  he  purchase  a  design  which  he 
had  no  occasion  to  use  lest  the  designer  should  be  discouraged  and 
rarely  indeed  was  he  known  to  speak  in  anger. 

As  he  went  around  the  workshops  in  order  day  by  day  he  was 
greeted  by  smiles  and  cheery  words,  a  veritable  father  among  the 
people. 

They  mourned  him  as  a  guide,  philosopher  and  friend,  for  while 
the  world  outside  knew  him  to  be  great,  the  inner  circle  of  his  fellow- 
workers  knew  him  to  be  good. 
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views  shown  by  Messrs.  Heins  &  La  Farge  of  the  completed  Eastern 
Chapel  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine.  The  dignity  and 
beauty  of  the  structure  are  shown  in  a  way  which  carries  conviction  of 
actuality;  a  thing  difficult  with  an  architectural  drawing.  The  de¬ 
sign  for  St.  Paul’s  Chapel  at  Columbia  University,  by  Howells  & 
Stokes,  was  also  shown.  One  small  improvement,  rather  important 
in  effect,  has  just  been  decided  upon,  —  the  shortening  of  the  text 
around  the  frieze  of  the  apse:  “Ye  shall  know  the  truth  and  the 
truth  shall  make  you  free,”  into  simply,  “The  truth  shall  make  you 
free.” 

Among  the  many  designs  for  public  buildings  shown  were  the 
drawings  by  William  M.  Aiken  and  Arnold  W.  Brunner  for  the  baths 
now  well  under  way  at  Avenue  A  and  Twenty-third  street,  and  also 
the  bath  to  be  built  in  Eleventh  street,  between  Avenues  A  and  B. 
Photographs  of  the  recently  completed  pavilion  in  Thomas  Jefferson 
Park,  designed  by  Mr.  Brunner,  gave  an  excellent  idea  of  the  beauty 
of  the  structure. 

Among  the  interesting  features  of  the  exhibition  were  the  model 
and  drawings,  by  Palmer  &  Hornbostel,  illustrating  the  accepted 
designs  for  the  Andrew  Carnegie  Technical  School  in  Pittsburgh. 
This  is  especially  noteworthy  as  the  first  endeavor  in  America  pro¬ 
jected  upon  such  an  extensive  scale.  Even  in  Europe  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  there  exists  any  equipment  so  complete  as  these  plans  indicate. 
The  architects  have  not  been  content  with  presenting  a  block  plan  and 
the  customary  views,  but  showed  in  addition  a  model  executed  in  their 
office,  which  gives  a  clear  and  vivid  presentation  of  the  buildings  as 
they  will  be  when  completed. 

The  influence  of  the  Tudor  style  appeared  again  in  the  design  for 
the  proposed  dormitory  of  the  Princeton  University,  which  was  char¬ 
acterized  and  dominated  in  detail  to  a  marked  degree  by  English 
ideals.  This  also  has  possibly  been  studied  from  the  New  College  at 
Oxford. 

In  the  department  of  Arts  and  Crafts  it  is  hard  to  add  to  the  praise 
so  freely  given  and  so  well  deserved  in  former  exhibitions.  It  was, 
as  usual,  good  in  every  department,  but  showed  little  of  striking  nov¬ 
elty  or  commanding  excellence. 

Some  unique  and  notable  work  signed  O.  Giannini,  appeared 
under  various  titles,  such  as  “Capri  Gold,”  “Dull  Verona  Gold,” 
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“Glass-Mosaic-Mantel-Lava-Texture”  and  others,  all  of  singular  fas¬ 
cination.  Other  examples  of  effective  decorative  work  were  shown 
by  the  Grueby  Faience  Company,  with  Lee  Boutellier  named  as 
draughtsman.  One  is  a  White  Peacock,  excellent  in  effect,  and  an¬ 
other  is  an  unusual  panel  with  a  design  of  an  ox-cart.  Sarah  Toohey 
appears  as  both  artist  and  artisan  of  a  good  decorative  panel  in  Rook- 
wood  Tile,  much  better  than  the  restless  design  for  a  fountain  in  the 
same  material,  which  shows  a  singularly  disappointing  color  border 
with  purple  flowers  gone  very  far  astray.  An  exquisite  bit  of  wood¬ 
carving  was  shown  by  Karl  von  Rydingsvard.  It  was  called  a  Norse 
bridal  chair  of  the  tenth  century,  hand-hewn, — unusually  modest  des¬ 
ignation  for  work  from  the  hand  of  an  artist  who  can  so  superbly 
handle  minute  characterization. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  the  use  of  Gesso  appeared  in  what 
was  modestly  catalogued  as  a  bulletin  board,  designed  by  Margaret  E. 
Haydock  and  executed  by  Margaret  P.  Grafflin.  As  a  substitute  for 
carving  and  inlay  this  Gesso  work  presents  at  least  a  novelty  in  deco¬ 
rative  possibilities. 

John  La  Farge  was  represented  by  a  decoration  entitled  “Adora¬ 
tion,”  and  Heinigke  &  Bowen  exhibited  a  good  bit  of  glass  mosaic 
intended  for  the  Indianapolis  Court  House.  The  Avery  prize  went 
to  a  window-box,  the  work  of  H.  R.  F.  Horton,  of  which  it  may  be 
said  that  the  awarding  of  the  prize  was  a  matter  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand,  and  one  that  awakens  grewsome  imaginings  concerning  the 
rejected  designs.  Hunt  &  Hunt,  whose  work  comes  up  at  each  ex¬ 
hibit  and  is  always  excellent,  showed  a  beautiful  pair  of  vestibule 
doors,  made  for  George  Vanderbilt,  and  the  Baumgarten  tapestry  was 
represented  by  a  Boucher  design  by  Philip  Rice.  Charles  R.  Yan- 
dell  also  showed  an  effective  wall  hanging  of  leather. 

“I  do  not  believe  that  any  greater  good  could  be  achieved  for  the  country, 
than  the  change  in  public  feeling  on  his  head,  which  might  be  brought  about 
by  a  few  benevolent  men,  undeniably  in  the  class  of  ‘gentlemen,’  who  would, 
on  principle,  enter  into  some  of  our  commonest  trades  and  make  them  honor¬ 
able;  showing  that  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  retain  his  dignity,  and  remain, 
in  the  best  sense,  a  gentleman,  though  part  of  his  time  was  every  day  occupied 
in  manual  labor.” 
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JEWELRY  AND  TOOLED  LEATHER,  MADE  BY  MRS.  GRACE  OSBORN  BREWSTER.  (See  Notes.) 


EXAMPLES  OF  CABINET  WORK  FROM  THE  MANUAL  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  HIGH 
SCHOOL  AT  YONKERS,  NEW  YORK.  (See  Notes.) 


CHIPS  FROM  THE  CRAFTSMAN  WORKSHOPS 


THE  Craftsman,  noting  the  violence 
of  the  March  winds  and  the 
strength  of  the  returning  sun,  has 
recently  thought  much  upon  the  subject 
of  energy. 

Without  training  in  argument  and 
logic,  he  is  forced  to  draw  his  conclusions 
from  what  has  been  aptly  named  mother 
wit.  But  he  has  availed  himself  of  the 
advantages  of  the  workingman’s  univer¬ 
sity,  the  public  library,  whose  courses  go 
on  continually,  winter  and  summer,  and 
whose  faculty  includes  all  the  best  minds 
of  every  citizen  and  period.  From  the 
writings  of  Helmholz  and  others  he  has 
learned  something  regarding  the  “con¬ 
servation  of  energy.”  Therefore  he  real¬ 
izes  that  a  force  once  put  into  activity, 
or  an  atom  brought  into  existence,  can 
never  be  annulled  or  destroyed ;  that  it 
passes  on  from  form  to  form,  accommodat¬ 
ing  its  nature  to  its  temporary  function, 
but  never  suffering  that  extinction  which 
we  call  death. 

This  truth,  proven  in  the  world  of  Na¬ 
ture,  the  lonely  and  silent  worker  has 
applied  toward  the  explanation  of  some¬ 
thing  which  he  observes  constantly  going 
on  about  him  in  the  world  of  men :  an  ob¬ 
servation  which  causes  him  depression,  as 
he  sees  the  same  observation  made  by 
others  and  discouraging  the  young,  who 
are  not  yet  patient,  as  well  as  the  mature, 
who  are  no  longer  hopeful. 

It  would  appear  to  him  that  the  energy 
applied  to  human  labor  is  not  subject  to 
the  same  beneficent  law  as  the  one  which 
is  dominant  in  the  world  of  matter. 
There  would  seem  to  be  ill-adjustment, 
waste,  loss,  annihilation.  For  example, 
one  person  approaches  his  task  with  love 
and  reverence;  works  at  it  with  extreme 


conscientiousness  and  intelligence;  accom¬ 
plishes  it  so  that  his  production  is  accurate 
and  beautiful.  Another  goes  to  his  work 
in  the  spirit  of  a  prison-slave,  or  like  an 
animal  to  the  yoke.  He  bends  to  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  his  position,  whether  those  of  a 
student,  of  an  employee  in  office  or  shop, 
of  an  artisan,  or  of  a  day-laborer. 

The  work  of  the  two  representatives 
whatever  it  may  be — intellectual  or  man¬ 
ual — provided  it  be  finished  within  a  cer¬ 
tain  period  of  time  and  reach  a  passing 
mark,  is  accepted  by  those  in  authority. 
The  two  workers  are  then  practically 
equal  before  the  world.  The  one  whose 
every  fiber  has  responded  to  the  task,  who 
has  poured  out  his  strength  and  passion 
without  thought  of  holding  back,  obtains 
no  reward  beyond  the  other  who  has  paid 
but  divided  attention,  or  falsified  in  small 
ways,  or  wasted  his  material,  or  marred 
the  beauty  of  his  production. 

Here,  certainly,  as  the  Craftsman  rea¬ 
sons,  there  must  be  wrong.  Feeling  this, 
the  many  are  disheartened,  slowly  or  rap¬ 
idly  according  to  their  temperament  and 
power  of  resistance.  It  is  the  few  who  al¬ 
ways  persist  in  the  face  of  these  perma¬ 
nent  obstacles.  The  majority  of  those 
who  begin  in  the  first  mentioned  class, 
drop  sooner  or  later  into  the  second,  be¬ 
cause  they  can  not  account  for  the  waste, 
loss,  and  annihilation  of  their  generous 
efforts,  and,  therefore,  can  find  no  reason 
to  continue  them. 

But  there  are  those  who  lose  themselves 
in  their  work,  forget  arbitrary  standards, 
injustice,  and  affront,  and  are  content  to 
let  the  world  go  its  course,  providing  that 
they  be  left  in  peace  to  produce,  and  so  to 
satisfy  their  conscience  and  practise  the 
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habits  of  exactitude  from  which  they  de¬ 
rive  their  greatest  pleasure. 

Such  are  the  facts.  But  they  are  silent 
witnesses.  They  do  not  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  why  the  energy  of  mind  and 
sympathy  is  allowed  to  waste  in  the  im¬ 
material  world ;  while  every  atom,  every 
impulse  is  strictly  conserved  in  the  world 
of  matter.  So  meditating  upon  this  prob¬ 
lem,  the  Craftsman  loses  the  calm,  not  to 
say  cheerfulness,  which  is  his  strongest 
characteristic.  Anxious  and  almost  angry, 
he  would  gladly  see  punished  all  human 
agents  who  are  guilty  of  wasting  or  an¬ 
nihilating  the  energy  born  of  enthusiasm, 
faithfulness  and  genius. 

NOTES 

E  shall  be  plased  to  publish  each 
month  under  this  head  all  duly 
authenticated  notices  of  respon¬ 
sible  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibitions,  Artist’s 
Exhibitions,  Craftsman’s  Institutes,  Man¬ 
ual  Training  Summer  Schools,  and  the 
like,  if  sent  in  time  to  be  an  item  of  news. 
Address  Editor  of  the  Notes,  The  Crafts¬ 
man,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

In  order  to  make  Arts  and  Crafts  work¬ 
ers  familiar  with  the  productions  of  other 
than  their  own  societies,  all  such  workers 
are  invited  to  submit,  for  publication  in 
The  Craftsman,  photographs  of  any  of 
their  own  work  which  is  structural  and 
artistic ;  each  photograph  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  full  description  of  the  object 
illustrated. 

Subscribers  of  The  Craftsman  are  re¬ 
quested  to  report  any  change  in  address 


necessary  for  the  summer  months,  or  any 
change  of  residence,  so  that  the  necessary 
corrections  may  be  made  in  its  mailing  lists 
on  or  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

The  following  communication  from  the 
National  Sculpture  Society  was  recently 
received : 

“The  National  Sculpture  Society 
through  the  generosity  of  its  Honorary 
President,  Mr.  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  and  that 
of  one  of  its  lay  members,  Mr.  I.  W. 
Drummond,  is  offering  two  prizes,  one  of 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  one  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  for  a  competition  in  por¬ 
traiture. 

The  first  prize  is  to  be  awarded  to  the 
best  portrait  in  the  round,  the  second  prize 
to  the  best  portrait  in  relief. 

The  purpose  of  this  competition  is  to 
stimulate  the  art  of  portraiture,  thereby 
bringing  more  forcibly  to  the  minds  of  the 
sculptors  and  the  laymen  a  branch  of  the 
sculptor’s  work  that  has  not  heretofore, 
in  this  country,  obtained  sufficient  impor¬ 
tance. 

Works  entered  for  this  competition  are 
to  be  judged  in  the  early  part  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1905,  by  a  jury  selected  by  the  So¬ 
ciety  at  large.  A  prospectus  governing 
the  competition  may  be  had  by  addressing 
the  Secretary  of  the  National  Sculpture 
Society  at  215  West  57th  Street.” 

The  Craftsman  takes  pleasure  in 
presenting  to  its  readers  the  following  let¬ 
ter  and  accompanying  illustrations.  The 
couch  mentioned  in  the  letter  was  un¬ 
available  for  reproduction  on  account  of 
the  poorness  of  the  photograph  sub¬ 
mitted. 
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The  letter  will  explain  itself  as  well  as 
the  illustrations  which  accompany  it: 
“Manual  Training  Department 

High  School, 

180  Woodworth  Avenue, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  19,  1905. 
Editor  of  The  Craftsman, 

Dear  Sir:  In  one  of  my  copies  of  The 
Craftsman  (June,  1904)  I  have  been 
reading  the  article  by  B.  W.  Johnson  and 
your  comment.  You  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  we  are  doing  something  along 
that  line  in  our  High  School. 

The  couch  was  made  by  two  brothers. 
The  child’s  chair  is  from  a  first  year  boy. 
The  cross  is  the  work  of  the  boy  holding 
it.  This  is  to  mark  his  mother’s  grave. 

At  the  present  time  some  are  working 
on  hall  clocks,  chairs,  tables,  etc. 

Yours  truly, 

N.  P.  Work.” 

Correspondence  on  this  subject  is  cor¬ 
dially  welcomed  and  The  Craftsman 
will  take  pleasure  in  reproducing  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  work  that  may  be  sent  from 
time  to  time.  Mr.  Stickley  will  be  glad 
to  give  inquirers  the  benefit  of  his  criticism 
and  suggestion,  and  to  take  up  any  special 
subject  by  personal  correspondence  with 
those  who  need  advice  and  encouragement 
in  mastering  the  principles  and  details  of 
structural  designs  and  workmanship. 

In  the  accompanying  illustration,  sev¬ 
eral  objects  are  shown  illustrating  the 
work  of  Mrs.  Grace  Osborn  Brewster. 

The  illustrations  represent:  A  Table 
Mat  and  three  Card  Cases  in  tooled 
leather;  a  Copper  Belt  Pin;  Silver  Belt 
Pin;  Butterfly  design;  centre  of  malachite 
green  with  black  markings,  suitable  for 


the  body  of  the  insect,  and  eyes  of  sard¬ 
onyx;  Watch  Fob  in  silver,  set  with 
garnet. 

Beginning  with  the  fall  of  1905,  Brad¬ 
ley  Institute  will  undertake  to  prepare 
teachers  of  Manual  Training  and  Domes¬ 
tic  Economy  for  elementary  and  high 
schools.  In  the  founding  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Institute  most  liberal  provision 
was  made  for  work  in  these  two  lines,  and 
they  have  received  great  prominence  in  its 
curriculum.  The  demand  on  the  part  of 
students  for  special  instruction,  and  from 
schools  for  teachers,  has  led  to  the  decision 
to  utilize  the  extensive  equipment  still 
more  fully,  and  by  some  additions  to  the 
work  as  now  organized,  to  give  a  well- 
rounded  preparation  to  those  who  desire 
to  teach  these  subjects. 

Two  groups  will  be  offered: 

A  Group  Preparatory  to  Teaching 
Manual  Training. 

A  Group  Preparatory  to  Teaching  Do¬ 
mestic  Economy. 

Full  particulars  in  regard  to  courses 
may  be  obtained  from  Theodore  C.  Bur¬ 
gess,  Director,  Bradley  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute,  Peoria,  Illinois. 


REVIEWS 

H ARLES  Scribners’  Sons  (New 
York)  announce  their  authorized 
editions  of  Maxim  Gorky’s 
works,  two  volumes  of  which  “Orloff  and 
His  Wife”  and  “Foma  Gordyeeff”  have 
run  through  fifteen  editions  in  America. 

“Foma  Godyeeff,”  his  best  known  novel, 
translated  by  Isabel  F.  Hapgood,  contains 
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also  a  biographical  preface  and  illustra¬ 
tions.  The  present  revival  of  interest  in 
these  translations  of  Gorky,  the  political 
prisoner  and  exile  and  one  of  the  foremost 
figures  in  the  present  social  and  political 
upheaval  of  Sodom,  recalls  the  coincidence 
that  when  Gorky  authorized  the  Scribners 
to  publish  his  works,  he  was  then  in  prison 
as  a  political  suspect. 

The  Scribner  volume  of  Short  Stories, 
eight  in  number,  are  perhaps  his  most  in¬ 
teresting  contributions,  and  each  gives,  in 
its  own  way,  a  very  graphic  picture  of 
Russian  life  and  the  best  examples  of 
Gorky’s  style.  These  Short  Stories  in¬ 
clude  “Orloff  and  His  Wife,”  giving  title 
to  the  volume;  “Konovaloff,”  “The  Khan 
and  His  Son,”  “The  Exorcism,”  “Men 
With  Pasts,”  “The  Insolent  Man,”  “Va- 
renka  Olesoff”  and  “Comrades.”  The 
latter  surely,  as  a  study  of  human  sym¬ 
pathy,  is  the  least  unpleasant  in  its  details, 
while  the  realistic  pictures  of  savagery  ex¬ 
isting  in  modern  Russian  life,  presented  in 
“The  Exorcism,”  are  painfully  real,  as 
well  as  interesting. 

In  “Foma  Gordyeeff,”  the  descriptive 
powers  and  ability  of  the  author  to  present 
humanity  vividly  is  unquestioned  and  con¬ 
vincing,  in  spite  of  the  vagaries  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  character,  the  periodic  drunkard  and 
degenerate  scion  of  a  wealthy  merchant 
family. 

“My  Appeal  to  America,”  by  Charles 
Wagner,  the  Protestant  pastor  of  Paris, 
has  recently  been  published.  This  vol¬ 
ume  contains  the  first  American  lecture  of 


M.  Wagner  with  an  introduction  by  Ly¬ 
man  Abbott  and  an  appendix  signed  by 
some  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  The  latter  is  a  plea  for 
American  contributions  toward  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  site  in  Paris  for  a  church  in 
which  M.  Wagner  may  continue  his  work 
in  the  great  European  capital.  The  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  book  are  to  be  devoted  to  this 
object  and  all  contributions,  large  or  small, 
from  the  American  friends  of  Pastor  Wag¬ 
ner  will  be  thankfully  accepted  by  the 
treasurer,  Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody, 
54  William  Street,  New  York  City. 

(“My  Appeal  to  America,”  by  Charles 
Wagner.  New  York;  McClure,  Phillips 
&  Company;  pages,  163.) 

“Tools  and  Machines,”  by  Charles  Bar¬ 
nard  is  a  simple,  clear  and  comprehensive 
treatise  on  the  more  common  tools  and 
machinery. 

Each  chapter  deals  with  a  certain  tool, 
or  class  of  tools,  treating  their  origin,  uses, 
construction,  etc. 

The  book  is  written  in  a  style  which  is 
equally  clear  to  young  and  old.  For  those 
interested  in  the  new  series  on  “Home 
Training  in  Cabinet  Work,”  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  each  number  of  The  Crafts¬ 
man,  or  for  those  who  find  that  “one  of 
the  greatest  pleasures  in  the  world  is  to 
use  a  fine  tool  in  doing  good  work,”  the 
book  is  very  instructive. 

(“Tools  and  Machinery,”  by  Charles 
Barnard.  New  York;  Silver,  Burdett  & 
Company;  pages,  158.) 
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IT  seems  worth  while  to  note  the  increas¬ 
ing  favor  and  interest  on  the  part  of 
The  Craftsman's  patrons  and  nat¬ 
ural  allies  in  this  Open  Door  Department, 
which  offers  its  pages  for  free  discussion  and 
description  of  their  several  activities.  In 
the  majority  of  instances  the  topics  touched 
upon  represent  the  utilities  naturally  related 
to  home  building,  home  furnishing  and  dec¬ 
oration,  and  for  the  main  part  have  an  edu¬ 
cative  value  to  the  reader. 

A  glance  at  the  subjects  represented  in 
the  March  and  April  numbers  of  the  Open 
Door  shows  a  score  or  more  of  distinct  de¬ 
partments  of  the  allied  Arts  and  Crafts. 
Among  these  widely  varying  topics  the 
much  neglected  consideration  of  sanitary 
heating,  so  closely  related  to  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  family,  a  reference  is  made  to 
the  principles  of  the  furnace  warm  air  gen¬ 
erator;  also  ventilating  grates  for  heating  one  or  more  rooms  by  means  of  the  open 
fireplace. 

In  wall  coverings  the  suggestions  range  from  artistic  examples  of  imported  nursery 
panels  and  friezes  for  children’s  rooms,  and  English  landscape  decorations,  to  the  latest 
Sanitas  and  Leatherole  productions,  the  latter  presenting  three  separate  studies  of  its 
use  as  a  wall  decoration  and  its  application  to  home-craft. 

The  Flemish  Potteries  and  the  processes  of  their  manufacture,  the  Trent  Art  Tiles 
including  the  new  Della  Robbia;  Hand-Woven  Pequot  Rugs,  Hand-Wrought  Andirons, 
Porcelain  Refrigerators,  Hardwood  Floors,  and  “old-fashioned”  Tin  Roofing  are 
among  the  other  suggestive  and  instructive  subjects  treated. 

Of  interest  to  artists  and  decorators  are  the  prizes  offered  for  Motor  Car  Designs 
and  Color  Schemes  in  a  new  field.  The  Sscribner  Art  Books,  the  Tiffany  &  Com¬ 
pany’s  special  offerings,  together  with  The  Craftsman's  own  activities  all  unite  to 
make  a  useful  and  readable  summary  of  timely  topics  from  month  to  month. 

The  Open  Door  continues  to  extend  its  courtesies  freely  and  cordially  to  its  friends 
and  patrons,  and  again  suggests  to  its  readers  that  they  will  be  well  repaid  for  the 
trouble  and  cost  of  a  postal  card  by  writing  to  these  leading  and  representative  firms 
for  their  catalogues  and  trade  brochures. 

There  is  much  of  real  value  to  be  found  in  this  general  line  of  trade  literature,  the 
publication  of  which  has  become  almost  an  art  feature  of  late  years,  and  a  file  of  these 
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commercial  souvenirs  makes  a  unique  department  of  literature  not  found  on  sale  at  the 
book  stores. 

J* 

NEW  ART  Messrs.  Scribners’  Sons  announce  a  new  series  of  drawings  by 

PUBLICATIONS  great  masters  containing  forty-eight  reproductions,  including  the 
works  of  Burne-Jones,  Albrecht  Durer,  and  Holbein.  Also 
Ornament  and  Its  Application,  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  design  in  relation  to 
material,  tools  and  ways  of  workmanship,  with  300  illustrations.  Pattern  Design,  a 
book  for  students,  treating  in  a  practical  way  the  anatomy,  planning  and  evolution  of 
repeated  ornament,  is  also  profusely  illustrated.  The  series  of  the  Scribners’  Library  of 
the  Applied  Arts  presents  Dutch  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  Old  English  Furniture,  Eng¬ 
lish  Embroidery,  and  English  Table  Glass. 

&  & 

TWO  CHARMING  The  W.  H.  S.  Lloyd  Company’s  announcement  for  April 
ENGLISH  FRIEZES  presents  illustrations  of  two  interesting  English  friezes  from 

the  well-known  London  manufacturers  and  decorators,  A. 

Sanderson  &  Sons. 

The  delicate  orchard  blooms  of  the  Titmouse  Frieze  announce  in  unmistakable 
terms  that  spring  is  here,  although  the  reproduction  gives  no  hint  of  the  dainty  pink 
and  white,  baby  blue  and  other  colorings  in  which  this  design  is  produced. 

Many  other  timely  novelties  have  already  been  received  for  the  season,  and  one  of 
the  gems  for  the  nursery  is  a  three  panel  series  representing  morning,  noon  and  night, 
by  artistic  poses  of  a  child  figure  in  two  tones. 

The  Landscape  Frieze,  shown  in  the  announcement,  and  sometimes  called  the  Brook 
Scene,  has  already  become  a  favorite  as  a  restful  and  inviting  picture  to  the  mind  as 
well  as  to  the  eye.  This  frieze  is  made  in  two  tones  of  green  and  also  in  two  tones  of 
brown,  but  special  tones  to  meet  requirements  will  be  furnished  to  order  on  a  few  weeks’ 
notice. 

The  W.  H.  S.  Lloyd  Company,  26  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York,  are  sole 
agents  for  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  the  productions  of  Sanderson  &  Company, 
of  London  and  other  foreign  decorators. 

j*  & 

THE  CRAFTSMAN’S  The  interest  manifested  in  the  new  series  of  Cottage  Homes 
LATEST  OFFER  for  the  Workman,  begun  in  the  March  number,  has 

prompted  the  publisher  of  The  Craftsman  to  include 
these  cottage  plans  in  the  Homebuilders’  Club,  Craftsman  House  Series,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  membership  privilege  of  free  building  plans,  as  an  additional  inducement  to 
subscribers. 

Although  originally  announced  as  entirely  distinct  from  the  Craftsman  House  Series 
this  offer  is  made  in  order  to  comply,  so  far  as  possible,  with  the  needs  and  wishes  of 
The  Craftsman  subscribers  and  correspondents  for  inexpensive  homes,  and  to  broaden 
the  choice  of  selection  in  the  Craftsman  House  Series. 
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It  should  be  understood  that  this  offer  entitles  each  annual  subscriber  to  any  one 
of  the  House  or  Cottage  designs,  free  of  charge  during  the  life  of  the  subscription,  with 
plans  and  specifications  ready  for  the  builder. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  such  valuable  consideration  has  ever  been  offered,  by  any 
other  publication,  for  a  single  annual  subscription  of  three  dollars,  which  includes  the 
magazine  and  membership  in  the  Homebuilders’  Club. 

If  further  particulars  are  needed  to  make  the  why  and  wherefore  plain  to  all,  a  copy 
of  “Our  Home  Leaflet,”  or  the  new  Free  Booklet,  will  be  cheerfully  sent  to  any  address 
upon  application. 

Two  additional  Cottage  designs  are  given  in  this  number,  and  for  the  convenience 
of  reference  and  comparison,  Nos.  i  and  2  of  the  March  number  are  reproduced  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue. 

j*  ** 

CERAMIQUES  The  Belgian  towns  in  which  are  situated  most  of  the  Potteries 
DE  FLANDRES  that  compose  the  Association  of  Flemish  Craftsmen,  are  grouped 
together  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  country.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  rather  surprising  that  so  many  entirely  different  kinds  of  pottery  should  be  dis¬ 
played  at  the  Association’s  Exhibition  at  430  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  They  are 
all  essentially  Flemish  in  character — just  as  are  the  numberless  varieties  of  Japanese, 
Chinese  and  Corean  potteries  all  show  their  common  Eastern  Asiatic  origin — but  the 
methods  employed  in  their  manufacture  and  the  results  obtained  differ  so  widely  that  the 
term  “Ceramiques  de  Flandres”  must  be  considered  simply  as  a  convenient  general 
name  for  a  group  of  a  dozen  different  styles  of  art  pottery.  In  a  photograph  which  will 
be  found  in  our  business  pages  two  varieties  of  “Ceramiques  de  Flandres”  are  represented, 
one  of  them  by  a  single  piece  only.  This  is  the  bust  by  Donatello,  his  charming  Enfant 
Rieur,  which  has  a  mat  green  metallic  finish,  heavily  shaded,  which  renders  the  piece 
almost  indistinguishable  from  old  bronze.  The  other  pieces  are  also  in  green,  although 
some  of  them  bear  designs  which  are  inlaid  in  other  colors — but  the  coloring  of  this 
variety  is  the  result  of  a  harmonious  blending  of  a  number  of  different  shades  and  tones 
of  the  same  color.  Lack  of  space  compells  us  to  carry  over  until  the  May  number  an 
interesting  description  of  the  Flemish  processes  of  manufacture. 

£  # 

EDUCATIONAL  “Advertising  is  educational.  You  can  not  educate  the  American 
ADVERTISING  people  or  any  considerable  number  of  them  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  great  mass  of  people  reach  the  buying  stage  by  slow  degrees. 
First  they  barely  notice  your  ads,  then  they  remember  having  seen  them  before,  then 
become  interested  and  read  them,  then  are  attracted  by  your  arguments  and  have  a  half- 
formed  purpose  of  trying  your  goods — and  finally  reach  the  buying  point.” — The  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post. 

This  statement  by  The  Post  is  a  common  sense  view  of  the  subject,  like  many  others 
emanating  from  the  same  source  of  late. 
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The  Open  Door  simply  wishes  to  add  that  a  well-written  descriptive  article  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  regular  announcement  hastens  the  educational  process  very  materially, 
by  putting  the  subject  clearly  before  the  consumer  in  two  places.  That  is  what  the 
Open  Door  is  here  for  and  why  its  courtesies  are  so  freely  extended  to  its  patrons. 

THE  KELSEY  From  the  specifications  of  the  Kelsey  Heating  Company  of 

HYGIENIC  SYSTEM  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  we  print  some  of  the  reasons  why  it  is 
OF  HEATING  claimed  that  the  Kelsey  Warm  Air  Generator  is  more  effi¬ 

cient,  economical  and  healthful  than  any  other  heater : 

The  Kelsey  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  warming  great  volumes  of  air  properly, 
by  bringing  into  contact  with  extensive  heating  surfaces  which  have  also  been  properly 
heated. 

The  Kelsey  heating  surfaces  are  mainly  corrugated  cast  iron  sections,  or  flues,  which 
surround  the  fire,  and  all  the  heat  is  utilized  because  they  are  heated  on  all  sides,  by 
conduction,  by  the  rays  of  heat  from  the  fire,  and  by  the  burning  gases,  and  by  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  products  of  combustion  on  their  way  to  the  indirect  draft  outlet. 

This  flue  construction  gives  the  Kelsey  sixty-five  square  feet  of  heating  surfaces  to 
each  square  foot  of  grate  surface,  which  is  more  than  double  that  of  the  ordinary 
furnace. 

The  Kelsey  method  of  warming  the  air  in  separate  currents,  by  passing  up  through 
the  flues,  is  much  superior  to  any  other  method. 

The  air  warmed  in  these  separate  currents  is  thoroughly  and  evenly  heated,  and  there 
is  a  constant  circulation  which  increases  in  proportion  with  the  heat — so  that  with  an 
ample  supply  of  fresh  air  it  never  becomes  overheated  or  vitiated. 

These  warm  air  currents,  by  means  of  a  Patented  Positive  Cap  Attachment,  over 
two  or  more  flues,  may  be  controlled  and  forced  in  any  direction  to  exposed  or  distant 
rooms. 

The  great  weight  of  the  flues  (70  lbs.  each)  means  also  that  they  are  not  quickly 
subject  to  heat  fluctuations,  and  an  even  temperature  is  easily  maintained,  and  that  with 
any  fire  they  are  heated,  and  therefore  no  air  can  pass  through  without  being  warmed. 

Other  advantages  of  the  Kelsey  Generator  are :  ease  of  management,  cleanliness,  no 
unsightly  radiators,  no  valves  or  pipes  to  freeze  up,  leak  or  keep  in  repair,  no  danger  of 
accident. 

A  Kelsey  Generator  is  much  more  powerful  and  economical  than  any  furnace;  is 
far  more  healthful  than  the  steam  or  hot-water  systems  with  radiators  which  warm  the 
same  air  over  and  over;  and  the  expense  for  management,  fuel  and  repairs  is  less  than 
with  either. 

The  Kelsey  Generator  is  adapted  for  any  kind  of  a  house,  from  three  rooms  to  fifty 
or  more,  for  churches,  schools  and  public  buildings. 

Twenty-six  thousand  in  use.  Send  for  booklets  “About  the  Kelsey”  and  “What 
the  Users  Say.” 
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A  DINING  ROOM  This  month’s  lesson  in  sanitary  wall  covering  is  a  dining  room 
IN  SANITAS  done  in  Sanitas;  see  advertising  pages.  In  the  attractive  scheme 

shown  in  the  illustration,  the  lower  walls  are  paneled  in  a 
green  burlap,  with  an  upper  third  of  a  lotus-figured  pattern  in  greens.  The  ceiling  is 
plain  tan  Sanitas.  The  Sanitas  burlaps  present  the  same  pleasing  and  interesting  tex¬ 
ture  which  has  made  the  popularity  of  the  genuine  burlaps.  At  the  same  time  this  new 
material  is  cleanly.  It  will  not  accumulate  dust,  and  whatever  foreign  elements  may 
adhere  to  its  surface  can  be  removed  with  soap  and  water.  The  Sanitas  burlaps  are  all 
attractive  in  color.  In  the  dining  room  of  this  month’s  illustration  a  restful  deep  apple 
green  is  used,  which  with  the  lighter  shades  in  the  lotus  design,  and  the  oak  woodwork, 
produce  a  harmonious  setting  for  the  china  and  glass  of  the  dining  room  furnishings. 

After  the  kitchen,  nursery  and  bathroom,  its  use  in  the  dining  room  is  a  sensible 
and  practical  demonstration  of  the  manifest  advantages  of  walls  which  can  be  cleaned. 

GOLD  WATCHES  The  announcement  of  Tiffany  and  Company,  New  York,  in 
FOR  GRADUATES  our  business  pages  will  interest  the  friends  of  the  “sweet  girl 
graduates”  and  others  who  appreciate  the  character  and  guar¬ 
antee  that  goes  with  the  Tiffany  Company’s  trade  mark. 

Previous  to  the  removal  to  the  Tiffany  Company’s  new  building,  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Thirty-seventh  Street,  about  the  first  of  May,  they  are  adding  daily  to  their  special  sale 
tables  selections  from  their  varied  stock,  and  marking  them  at  material  reductions  from 
original  prices. 

Upon  receipt  of  satisfactory  references,  Tiffany  &  Company  will  send  on  approval 
selections  from  their  stock  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

Tiffany  &  Company  are  strictly  retailers  and  do  not  employ  agents  or  sell  their 
wares  through  other  dealers.  A  visit  to  their  store,  Union  Square,  New  York,  is  both 
a  delight  and  a  liberal  education  for  the  lovers  of  rare  genius  and  standard  art  wares 
of  gold  and  silversmith  craftsmanship. 

jt  jt 

THE  The  effect  of  the  long,  tedious  winter,  whose  severity  has  not  been 

JAMAICA  equaled  for  almost  two  decades,  is  apparent  in  the  unusual  numbers  of 
HABIT  people  now  flocking  to  tropical  latitudes.  Few  appear  to  escape  that 

languid  reaction  that  arrives  with  the  growing  mildness  of  the  weather, 
and  the  choice  of  a  large  proportion  of  those  fortunately  able  to  loosen  ties  of  business 
and  family,  seems  to  be  a  combination  of  sea  voyage  and  tropical  sojourn.  Such  a  trip 
is  ideally  found  in  that  to  Jamaica,  traveling  by  the  sumptuous  United  States  Mail 
Steamships  of  the  United  Fruit  Company.  Four  days’  delightful  sail  on  salt  water,  on 
vessels  that  satisfy  every  desire  of  the  seafarer,  affords  the  best  possible  preparation  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  scenery  and  recreations  of  the  gorgeous  island.  Tiredness  blows 
away  with  the  salt  breezes,  good  spirits  pervade  all  on  board,  and  the  average  traveler 
lands  on  shore,  exhilarated,  and  in  high  fettle  for  a  holiday. 
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As  to  Jamaica  itself,  every  one  knows  that  this  “Gem  of  the  West  Indies”  possesses 
an  unrivaled  diversity  of  magnificent  scenery,  and  atmospheric  conditions  that  virtually 
make  it  a  great,  beautiful,  outdoor  sanitarium. 

The  United  Fruit  Company,  whose  famous  Admiral  fleet,  Admirals  Dewey,  Samp¬ 
son,  Schley  and  Farragut  maintains  a  weekly  service  from  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  has 
issued  an  exquisitely  illustrated  booklet,  “A  Happy  Month  in  Jamaica,”  describing  the 
beauties  and  interesting  features  of  the  island. 

$1,000  IN  PRIZES  An  interesting  announcement  will  be  found  in  our  business 
TO  DESIGNERS  pages  by  The  George  M.  Pierce  Company,  of  Buffalo,  makers 
AND  ARTISTS  of  the  Great  Arrow  Motor  Cars,  who  offer  one  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  in  cash  prizes  for  competitive  designs  for  Motor  Car  Open 
Bodies,  and  Enclosed  or  Limousine  Bodies,  and  for  Color  Schemes  for  Motor  Car 
Bodies. 

The  contest  closes  June  I,  1905,  and  all  rejected  designs  will  be  returned  at  the 
Company’s  expense,  or  paid  for  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  fifty  dollars  at  the  Company’s 
option.  The  details  will  be  found  in  the  Company’s  announcement  in  this  issue. 

A  MODERN  The  handsome  and  imposing  hotel  structure  on  Broadway  and 
HOTEL  HOME  Seventy-seventh  Street,  New  York,  challenges  favorable  com¬ 
parison  with  any  of  the  modern  hotel  palaces  for  which  New 

York  is  famous. 

Only  the  transient  or  permanent  guest,  however,  can  realize  the  quiet  elegance  and 
homelike  atmosphere,  or  the  many  thoughtful  methods  of  ministering  to  the  comforts 
of  hotel  life  which  are  daily  exemplified  in  the  management  of  Hotel  Belleclaire. 

Mr.  Milton  Roblee,  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Thomas  Mortland,  the  manager,  and  their 
attentive  corps  of  affable  clerks  and  attaches,  all  work  together  in  a  pleasing  harmony 
of  purpose,  that  seems  to  know  no  friction  nor  to  spare  any  effort  to  make  the  guest 
“feel  at  home.” 

Three  dining  rooms  enable  the  visitor  to  choose  between  dining  in  state  in  the  richly 
appointed  main  salon,  the  beautiful  palm  room,  or  in  the  Bohemian  freedom  of  the 
snuggery  adjoining  the  billiard  hall. 

The  suites  are  all  luxuriously  furnished  with  porcelain  baths,  private  telephones, 
electric  lights,  and,  best  of  all,  the  occupant  is  sure  of  prompt  and  courteous  service  at 
all  hours.  The  Broadway  surface  cars  pass  the  door,  and  the  subway  station  is  only 
two  blocks  away  at  Seventy-ninth  Street.  By  the  latter  the  Express  trip  down  town 
averages  less  than  fifteen  minutes  to  City  Hall,  and  less  than  twenty-five  minutes  by 
the  local  subway  train.  Altogether  Hotel  Belleclaire  is  a  good  place  to  be  found  in 
when  away  from  home. 
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The  problem  of  heating  upper  rooms  in  cottages  by  means  of  an 
open  fireplace  is  of  special  interest  in  connection  with  The 
Craftsman's  new  series  of  “Cottage  Homes  for  the  Workman,” 
reference  to  which  is  made  in  the  plans  for  the  cottages  presented 
in  this  number  of  The  Craftsman. 

The  accompanying  drawing  illustrates  the  principles  and  method  of  heating  both 
the  living  room  and  chambers  and  at  the  same  time  securing  a  perfect  ventilation  and 
supplying  fresh  air  by  means  of  a  cold  air  pipe  or  box,  the 
same  as  in  case  of  the  ordinary  furnace. 

The  Ventilating  Grates  burn  any  kind  of  fuel.  They  can 
be  had  in  any  style  or  finish  so  as  to  secure  any  desired  effect, 
from  the  old-fashioned  style  of  fireplace  with  andirons  to  the 
most  modern  style  of  grate. 

The  Grates  do  not  require  a  special  construction,  but  can 
be  set  in  any  fireplace— whether  new  or  old — that  has  an  ash¬ 
pit.  The  regular  sizes  for  fireplace  are  30x30  inches,  but,  at 
an  extra  cost,  they  can  be  arranged  for  other  sizes  and  shapes. 

The  safety  of  these  Grates  is  assured  by  the  fact  that  the 
fire  is  surrounded  by  a  cold  air  chamber;  the  heat  is  carried 
into  the  room  in  the  form  of  warm  air  instead  of  into  the  brick¬ 
work  around  the  fire  as  in  the  ordinary  open  fireplace.  The 
cold  air  enters  below,  passes  around  the  fire  (being  separated 
by  a  heavy  iron  casing  with  absolutely  no  joints  for  leakage  of 
gas),  and  out  through  the  register  in  the 
frame  of  Grate.  In  the  pattern  a  connec¬ 
tion  is  made  for  hot  air  pipe  running  inside 
the  smoke  flue,  to  heat  room  back  of  Grate, 
or  on  second  floor.  Each  of  these  Grates 
will  heat  about  7,500  cubic  feet  of  space, 
or  three  rooms  of  good  size  in  average  ex¬ 
posure. 

As  an  adjunct  to  any  present  heating 
system  in  larger  homes  during  severe 
weather,  these  Grates  are  recommended  and  also  for  spring 
and  fall  heating,  in  lieu  of  the  furnace. 

Further  particulars  will  be  found  in  our  business  pages 
in  the  announcement  of  Edwin  A.  Jackson  &  Brother,  60 
Beekman  Street,  New  York  City. 
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TAYLOR  When  people  refer  to  “old-fashioned  tin”  they  should  also  bear  in 

“OLD  STYLE”  mind  that  the  old-fashioned  ways  of  putting  on  that  tin  were 

ROOFING  much  better  than  the  modern  methods;  formerly  the  purest  and 

best  paint  was  used  and  it  was  thick  paint  and  not  such  quick  dry¬ 
ing  stuff  as  the  thumb  can  rub  off;  rosin  was  used  in  place  of  acid;  care  was  used  in 
putting  on  the  roof,  and  it  was  not  abused  afterward;  the  seams  were  carefully  made; 
it  was  painted  instantly  and  not  allowed  to  rust  all  over  so  as  to  “take”  the  paint  more 
easily.  When  people  refer  to  “old-fashioned  roofing  tin”  they  must  bear  in  mind  the 
old-fashioned  ways  of  putting  on  a  roof  and  taking  care  of  it,  and  they  must  also  realize 
the  atmospheric  conditions  in  all  large  cities  nowadays  that  are  very  trying  to  anything 
metallic. 

The  three  new  catalogues  just  issued  by  The  Craftsman  Work¬ 
shops  make  quite  an  interesting  library  series,  illustrating  the  vari¬ 
ous  activities  devoted  to  house  furnishing,  and  are  very  complete 
in  their  several  departments.  Either  of  these  new  publications  of 
Craftsman  Furniture,  Hand-Wrought  Metalwork  or  the  Needle¬ 
work  Catalogue  will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  ten  cents  in  stamps.  Our 
Home  Leaflet,  devoted  to  the  special  home  features  of  The  Craftsman,  is  sent  free 
upon  application;  also  the  new  Free  Booklet. 

THE  HOME  The  second  lesson  in  Mr.  Stickley’s  series  of  Home  Training  in  Cabi- 
T RAINING  net  Work,  given  in  this  number,  adds  an  interesting  variety  to  the 

SERIES  six  simple  forms  given  in  the  first  of  the  series.  These  include  three 

tabourets,  octagonal,  round  and  square,  and  three  tables,  an  oblong 
library  table,  a  round  table  and  a  drop-leaf  table.  Correspondence  from  the  boys  or 
their  elders  is  welcomed,  and  The  Craftsman  will  be  glad  to  reproduce  photographs 
of  finished  pieces  when  received,  from  time  to  time. 

An  illustration  of  similar  work  from  pupils  of  the  Normal  Training  Department  of 
the  Yonkers  High  School  will  be  found  in  this  number.  The  photographs  were  kindly 
sent  by  the  teacher  as  showing  the  interest  and  progress  of  the  pupils  in  this  work, 
which  The  Craftsman  welcomes  as  a  healthy  sign  of  increasing  interest  in  this  sensible 
and  helpful  training  and  practice  whether  undertaken  as  a  pastime  or  as  the  foundation 
of  a  future  trade  or  calling. 

A  general  invitation  is  extended  to  all  engaged  in  this  kind  of  work  to  write  to  us  and 
send  photographs  for  reproduction.  Mr.  Stickley  will  be  glad  to  give  inquirers  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  his  criticism  and  suggestion  and  will  take  up,  by  personal  correspondence,  any 
special  subject  with  those  needing  advice  and  encouragement  in  studying  the  principles 
of  structural  designs  and  workmanship. 


THE  NEW 
CRAFTSMAN 
WORKSHOPS 
CATALOGUES 
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OUR  HOME  The  timeliness  of  the  subjects  treated  in  Our  Home  Depart- 

DEPARTMENT  ment,  in  this  number,  will  appeal  at  once  to  the  reader,  and 

COLOR  STUDIES  anticipate  that  spring  feeling  in  the  air.  The  value  and  sig¬ 
nificance  in  color  in  exterior  effects  is  skilfully  handled  with 
many  happy  suggestions  for  the  general  harmony  of  the  house  and  its  surroundings. 

These  points  are  aptly  illustrated  by  the  discussion  of  kindred  topics  between  the 
bright  correspondents  and  the  editor,  which  will  prove  interesting  reading  for  the 
builder.  The  illustrations  and  description  of  hand-woven  rugs  and  draperies  lend 
an  old-time  flavor  to  this  revival  of  the  hand  loom  products,  and  these  unique  floor 
coverings  and  hangings  will  be  specially  suggestive  to  those  interested  in  the  problem 
of  furnishings  for  country  houses. 

^  jt 

CABINET  All  who  are  interested  in  the  “Home  Training  in  Cabinet  Work” 

WORKER’S  series,  will  find  an  excellent  cut  of  a  serviceable  work  bench  with 

WORK  BENCH  full  description  in  the  announcement  of  Hammacher,  Schlemmer  & 
Company,  in  our  business  pages.  This  bench  is  especially  suited 
for  the  purpose,  and  could  not  be  built  so  thoroughly  and  staunchly  by  an  amateur.  The 
price,  eight  dollars,  makes  it  cheaper  to  buy  than  to  try  to  make,  or  to  have  made  to 
order.  The  special  circular  of  this  firm  gives  a  variety  of  styles  from  which  to  select, 
and  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  their  office  in  New  York,  Fourth  Avenue  and  Thir¬ 
teenth  Street. 

af  & 

HOME-  The  latest  from  The  Craftsman  Workshops  is  the  following 

BUILDING  AND  announcement,  which  appears  in  our  business  pages:  "A  Free 
HOME-MAKING  Booklet,  telling  you  how  we  can  help  you  to  build  and  furnish 
your  home  in  a  simple  and  practical  way  that  will  be  satisfying 

and  yet  not  expensive. 

“We  would  be  glad  to  tell  you  how  we  came  to  make  The  Craftsman  Furniture — 
how  we  get  the  beautiful  finish  that  makes  the  wood  itself  so  interesting,  and  how  you 
can  get  the  same  effects  in  the  woodwork  and  floors  of  your  house. 

“Why  our  leathers  and  fabrics  have  the  beautiful  textures  and  colors  that  are  so 
much  admired.  We  would  also  like  you  to  know  more  about  our  hand-wrought  metal¬ 
work,  which  adds  so  much  of  human  interest  to  the  general  scheme.  Our  needlework, 
homecraft  and  many  other  helpful  suggestions  will  interest  you..”  This  new  booklet 
will  be  sent  upon  application  to  Gustav  Stickley,  The  Craftsman,  Syracuse,  N.  Y- 
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From  The  New  York  Tribune — 

The  current  number  of  The  Crafts¬ 
man  is  full  of  interesting  and  timely 
articles  on  applied  arts  and  kindred  topics. 
There  has  lately  been  a  distinct  advance 
evident  in  this  magazine,  which  is  losing 
more  and  more  its  character  of  a  trade 
paper  picked  out  with  essays  on  the  arts 
of  other  days,  and  is  taking  its  place  as  a 
lively  exponent  of  the  modern  arts  and 
crafts  movement. 

From  The  Inquirer,  Oakland,  Cal. — 
The  Craftsman,  under  the  able 
management  of  Gustav  Stickley,  fills  a 
distinct  place  among  American  monthlies, 
and  is  doing  excellent  work  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  higher  ideals  of  art  in  the 
home,  the  school  and  every  department  of 
social  and  civic  life. 

There  are  are  over  sixty  artistically  exe¬ 
cuted  reproductions  and  original  draw¬ 
ings  in  this  month’s  issue.  *  *  *  *  * 
You  can  not  afford  not  to  read  The 
Craftsman. 

From  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle — 

*  *  *  *  *  Many  other  good  features 
are  in  this  number,  which  there  isn’t  space 
to  mention,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the 
magazine  appeals  to  all  who  are  fond  of 
the  beautiful  and  artistic  in  architecture 
and  the  decorative  arts.  (Syracuse:  Gus¬ 
tav  Stickley;  price,  25  cents  a  copy;  $3 
a  year.) 

From  The  Daily  American  Tribune, 
Newark,  O. — 

The  Craftsman  magazine  is  doing 
as  much  for  the  arts  and  crafts  as  it  can, 


and  every  one  who  has  once  been  a  sub¬ 
scriber  is  always  a  subscriber.  In  addition 
to  many  interesting  articles  on  various 
live  topics  the  series  of  plans  for  crafts¬ 
man’s  houses  that  appear  each  month  is 
education  in  itself.  These  articles  and 
plans  show  most  conclusively  that  a  liv¬ 
able  house  can  be  constructed,  combining 
the  essentials  of  “all  the  comforts  of 
home”  without  it  being  a  thing  that  con¬ 
stantly  offends  the  eye  and  taste  of  good 
achitecture,  or  a  vulgar  display  of  adorn¬ 
ment,  so  called,  that  is  being  erected  in 
our  American  cities  (and  Newark  pleads 
guilty)  when  an  hour  a  month  spent  in 
study  for  a  year  would  correct  a  regret¬ 
table  condition. 

From  The  Troy  Record,  Troy,  N.  Y. — 

The  March  number  of  The  Crafts¬ 
man  has  a  tempting  list  of  articles  by  well- 
known  writers.  The  make-up  of  the 
magazine,  in  its  art  features  and  typo¬ 
graphical  execution  is  excellent  and  it  is 
strong  in  all  of  its  departments.  The 
New  Home  Department  added  recently, 
opens  with  a  sensible  discussion  of  color 
harmonies  in  all  the  appointments  that 
make  for  restfulness  and  good  taste  in 
home  furnishings. 

From  The  Mail  and  Express,  New  York 

City- — 

The  Craftsman  for  March  goes  far 
afield  from  the  usual  contents  of  a  maga¬ 
zine  devoted  to  the  crafts.  It  includes  bi¬ 
ographical  and  anecdotal  accounts  of  John 
Muir,  the  geologist  and  explorer,  and 
other  topics,  all  illustrated  and  all  written 
earnestly. 
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From  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah — 

In  addition  to  its  special  articles,  The 
Craftsman  gives  specimens  of  crafts¬ 
man’s  houses,  notes,  chips,  book  reviews, 
memorable  things  in  the  magazines,  and 
some  good  departments.  It  is  a  maga¬ 
zine  of  excellent  make-up  and  contents. 
Gustav  Stickley,  publisher,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

From  The  Times,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — 
The  Craftsman  is  strong  and  pur¬ 
poseful  in  all  its  departments,  whether  in 
the  broad  field  of  municipal  and  mural 
art,  or  in  the  decorative  arts  and  crafts, 
in  their  vital  relation  to  the  home  and 
home  life.  The  March  number  offers  a 
tempting  table  of  contents.  *  *  *  * 

The  New  Home  Department  recently 
added,  is  made  more  interesting  by  the 
fact  that  the  subjects  discussed  are  mainly 
suggested  by  inquiries  from  correspond¬ 
ents,  and,  therefore,  have  a  personal  qual¬ 
ity  that  appeals  to  the  feminine  mind. 

From  The  Springfield  Republican ,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. — 

The  Craftsman  for  March  opens 
with  a  selection  from  the  personal  corre¬ 
spondence  of  John  Muir,  with  portrait 
and  illustrations  of  the  Yosemite,  *  *  * 
The  departments  are  of  the  usual  inter¬ 
est,  and  the  building  plans  described  this 
month  are  for  a  bungalow  and  two  cot¬ 
tages. 

The  Boston  Transcript,  Boston,  Mass. — 
The  Craftsman  for  March  offers  at¬ 
tractions  to  the  home  and  to  the  student 
of  modern  developments  in  the  arts  and 


crafts.  Beginning  with  this  issue  of  The 
Craftsman,  Gustav  Stickley  will  con¬ 
tribute  a  series  of  articles  on  Home  Train¬ 
ing  in  Cabinet  Work,  giving  practical  in¬ 
struction  in  the  making  of  articles  of  prac¬ 
tical  use,  giving  designs  and  measured 
drawings  of  exceptional  value.  Art  in  the 
Home  and  School,  Christian  Science 
Church  Architecture,  the  Mural  Paint¬ 
ings  in  the  Massachusetts  State  House  are 
a  few  of  the  valuable  articles  in  this  num¬ 
ber  of  The  Craftsman. 

From  The  Globe,  Boston,  Mass. — 

The  current  issue  of  The  Craftsman 
has  many  notable  articles,  chief  of  which 
is  that  on  “The  Development  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Library,”  in  which  the  Boston  Public 
Library  is  termed  “the  typical  library  in 
the  United  States.”  ******* 
The  magazine  is  brimfull  of  helpful 
articles. 

From  The  Chicago  Daily  News ,  Chicago, 
III.— 

“John  Muir,  Geologist,  Explorer,  Nat¬ 
uralist,”  is  the  subject  of  a  paper  in  the 
present  issue  of  The  Craftsman.  Fine 
reproductions  of  photographs  of  some  of 
the  natural  wonders  about  which  he  has 
written  so  understandingly  are  published 
in  this  number.  Irene  Sargent  offers  a 
well-illustrated  article  on  “The  Mural 
Paintings  in  the  Massachusetts  State 
House.” 

The  Detroit  Free  Press,  Detroit,  Mich. — 

The  subject  of  the  half  score  of  articles 
which  make  up  the  current  number  of 
The  Craftsman  are  so  varied  and  the 
articles  themselves  so  excellent  that  it  is 
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difficult  to  single  out  any  one  as  more 
meritorious  than  another.  Much  must 
depend  on  the  line  of  the  reader’s  interest. 
This  is  an  excellent  number  of  a  periodical 
that  seems  to  be  making  a  place  for  itself. 

From  The  Globe,  St.  Paul,  Minn. — 

The  Craftsman  offers  its  readers  a 
feast  of  good  things,  particularly  in  the 
line  of  decoration  and  beauty  in  house  and 
furnishings. 

From  The  Daily  Republican,  Cedar  Rap¬ 
ids,  Iowa — 

The  Craftsman  is  filled  with  good 
things.  But  then  this  is  what  its  readers 
expect.  This  publication  has  the  excellent 
habit  of  never  disappointing.  *  *  *  * 

There  are  numerous  other  papers  on  in¬ 
teresting  topics.  The  usual  departments 
are  interesting.  More  and  more  this  pub¬ 
lication  is  becoming  a  necessity  to  all  in¬ 
terested  in  the  arts  and  crafts. 

The  Advertiser,  Newark,  N.  J. — 

The  current  number  of  The  Crafts¬ 
man  offers  an  unusually  varied  table  of 
contents,  representing  all  the  subjects 
which  it  will  pursue  serially  during  the 
year.  Its  beautiful  illustrations  and  at¬ 
tractive  make-up  make  it  well  worth  a 
position  on  the  library  table. 

From  The  Providence  Journal,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. — 

Various  articles  of  general  interest 
make  up  a  readable  number  of  The 
Craftsman  for  February.  The  leading 


article  deals  with  “The  Development  of 
the  Public  Library.”  ****** 
The  publisher  of  this  magazine,  Mr. 
Gustav  Stickley,  contributes  an  admirable 
discussion  of  “the  use  and  abuse  of  orna¬ 
ment,”  in  which  he  contrasts  the  false  and 
imitative  style,  always  meaningless,  with 
the  genuine  ornament  which  pretends  to 
nothing  that  it  is  not.  *  *  *  It  will 

be  seen  from  this  list  that  readers  of  The 
Craftsman  can  not  complain  of  lack  of 
variety. 

From  The  Plaindealer,  Cleveland,  Ohio — 
The  practical  papers  of  the  number  are 
numerous,  well  illustrated,  instructive 
and  suggestive.  This  unique  Syracuse 
periodical  has  increased  in  interest  and 
genuine  value  every  month  since  its  new 
departure  under  the  management  of  Gus¬ 
tav  Stickley. 

From  The  Herald,  Fall  River,  Mass. — 
The  Craftsman  for  February  con¬ 
tains  a  rare  assortment  of  interesting  and 
instructive  articles  of  current  interest. 
The  Home  Department  presents  original 
designs  with  descriptive  matter  for  the 
employment  of  fabrics,  and  many  other 
valuable  suggestions  for  the  adornment  of 
the  home. 

From  The  Toledo  Blade,  Toledo ,  Ohio — 
The  Craftsman  is  unique  among  the 
magazines  and  stands  unrivalled  in  excel¬ 
lence  and  interest  in  its  own  particular 
niche. 
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MARQUIS  ITO.  THE  MIKADO’S  PREMIER 
WHO  ROSE  FROM  THE  RANKS.  BY  WM. 
ELLIOT  GRIFFIS,  D.D.,  L.  H.  D.  PIONEER  ED¬ 
UCATOR  IN  JAPAN 

O  have  been  born  and  lived  under  a  feudal  system,  such 
as  Europe  gave  up  five  hundred  years  ago,  to  have  spent 
his  mid-life  amid  railways  and  telephones  in  the  same 
country,  to  have  been  the  chief  agent  in  raising  an  ob¬ 
scure  hermit  nation  to  the  dignity  of  a  world  power  able 
to  humble  Russia  on  land  and  sea — that  is  the  life  record 
of  one  hardly  yet  an  old  man — Hirobumi  Ito. 

What  is  more,  Ito  rose  from  the  ranks.  He  was  without  the  acci¬ 
dent  of  noble  birth,  though  “born  within  sight  of  the  dolphin”;  that 
is,  he  was  of  the  gentry  class.  Their  eyes  looked  first  on  the  bronze 
fish,  which  stood  in  a  posture  of  reversed  rampancy  on  the  summit 
of  the  feudal  castle  towers  in  every  daimio’s  capital.  Nearest  the 
empyrean,  it  stimulated  to  noblest  effort.  At  Nagoya,  fins,  flukes 
and  scales  of  this  symbol  of  ambition  were  of  solid  gold.  To-day, 
in  the  new  industrial  Japan  where  opportunity  beckons  to  all,  the 
castle  areas  within  wall  and  moat  are  given  up  to  mulberry  planta¬ 
tions  for  the  feeding  of  silk  worms,  or  are  ploughed  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  grain  or  vegetables.  Birth  under  the  shadow  of  the  castle 
towers  avails  for  social  prestige  no  more,  for  now  gentry  and  com¬ 
mons  alike  have  equal  privileges  before  the  law.  The  paths  of  pro¬ 
motion  are  open  and  clear  to  all. 

Ito,  boy  of  destiny,  or  “self-made”  lad,  as  we  may  elect  to  call  him, 
was  born  in  1841,  in  Choshiu,  the  province  lying  between  the  Sea  of 
Japan  and  the  beautiful  Inland  Sea.  At  its  tip  end  is  the  historic 
Shimonoseki.  Ito  was  twelve  years  old  when,  in  1853,  Commodore 
Perry  sailed  into  Japanese  history.  It  was  a  peaceful  armada  that 
mirrored  the  flag  of  stars  on  the  waters  of  Yedo  Bay.  Very  clearly 
now  do  we  see  that  when  the  American  frigates  reached  port,'Ito’s 
ship  came  in.  For  him  they  revealed  a  golden  opportunity,  of  which 
he  made  strenuous  improvement.  What  feelings  must  have  been  his 
when,  in  1902,  he  wrote  in  colossal  letters  the  inscription,  now  glitter¬ 
ing  golden  and  seaward  in  “Perry  Park,”  at  Uraga!  A  monolith  of 
Sendai  granite,  incised  and  gilded,  rises  augustly  to  commemorate  the 
visit  of  the  American  squadron  and  the  delivery  of  President  Fill- 
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more’s  letter.  This  document  proved  to  be  the  “open  sesame”  to  a 
sealed  treasure-house,  even  while  it  swung  wide  the  doors  of  op¬ 
portunity  to  a  whole  nation.  No  country  on  earth  to-day  is  more 
emphatically  the  land  of  promise  to  her  sons  and  daughters  than  is  the 
country  of  Brave  Warriors. 

Ito’s  fame  abroad,  as  that  of  the  best  known  of  the  Mikado’s  sub¬ 
jects,  arises  chiefly  from  his  shining  political  abilities.  Yet  in  reality 
he  is  the  creator  of  industrial  Japan.  In  his  boyhood’s  days  the  mer¬ 
chant  had  no  chance  of  rising.  He  was  on  the  lowest  round  of  the 
social  ladder.  However  diligent  in  business,  he  was  spurned  by  gen¬ 
tlemen  and  society.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  he  stands  before  kings. 
He  sits  with  fifty  or  more  of  his  fellows,  not  only  in  the  lower  branch 
of  the  Imperial  Diet,  but  in  the  House  of  Peers.  With  her  new  nerv¬ 
ous  system  of  electric  wires  that  thrill  and  flash  and  speak,  the  quest 
of  wealth  in  Japan  is  no  longer  a  disgrace.  Feudalism  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  low  estate  of  the  trader.  It  was  Ito  who  led  the  assault 
and  dealt  the  fatal  blow  to  the  system  that  nourished  drones.  Com¬ 
merce  and  manufactures  have  increased  the  nation’s  wealth  twelve¬ 
fold,  so  that  to  town  lad  and  country  boy,  life  and  hope  have  made  a 
newT  world.  I  salute  to-day  scores  of  men  eminent  in  the  nation  who 
once  had  no  social  standing  or  hope  of  changing  their  condition. 

One  must  know  something  of  the  old  hermit  life  in  feudal  Japan 
in  order  to  appreciate  the  new  Mikado’s  Empire,  triumphant  Japan. 
Let  us  peep  into  it.  As  I  actually  saw  this  curious  state  of  society  in 
1870,  let  me,  by  means  of  memory-pictures,  show  the  contrasts  which 
our  day  suggests. 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  next  to  nothing  that  was  national  when 
Ito  was  a  boy.  Everything  was  in  feudal  fractions.  There  were 
two  hundred  and  eighty-three  petty  fiefs  or  principalities,  each  ruled 
by  a  daimio.  A  native  rarely  spoke  of  his  country  as  Japan,  nor  was 
there  any  national  flag,  or  other  symbol  of  a  united  people,  such  as  is 
common  in  this  twentieth  century.  Knowing  little  about  his  country 
at  large,  or  of  the  Emperor,  and  only  about  his  section,  clan,  or  feudal 
lord,  what  could  the  average  islander  know  about  patriotism?  Each 
clansman  was  jealous  of  or  hostile  toward  those  from  other  provinces. 
Only  a  few  people  traveled  in  the  regions  beyond  that  in  which  they 
and  their  fathers  had  lived.  Patriotism  was  of  mousetrap  propor¬ 
tions.  Now,  in  1905,  every  boy  of  Japan  is  proud  of  his  whole  coun- 
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try  of  fifty  millions  of  souls,  of  his  Emperor  and  of  his  flag.  In  one 
sense,  Commodore  Perry  gave  the  Mikado  a  new  throne. 

Having  known  Japanese  boys  and  men  for  over  thirty-seven  years, 
I  have  heard  them,  from  forty  different  and  distant  parts  of  the  island 
empire,  tell  me  their  life  story,  and  during  four  years,  in  town  and 
country,  by  the  seashore  and  on  the  mountains,  I  have  seen  them  live  it. 
So,  I  may  say  that  Ito’s  career  as  a  boy  was  in  substance  that  of  boys  all 
over  the  land  of  the  gods  in  the  days  of  feudalism.  This  curious  sys¬ 
tem  of  human  society,  after  a  course  of  seven  hundred  years,  ended  in 
1871 ;  as  I  well  remember,  for  I  was  present  at  its  solemn  burial,  when 
nearly  three  hundred  castle  lords,  resigning  centuries  of  power,  bade 
their  retainers  change  personal  loyalty  into  national  patriotism. 

Eut  what  is  feudalism?  We  must  understand  this  first,  if  we  are 
to  get  any  clear  idea  of  Ito’s  work,  or  know  why  he  is  the  typical  stal¬ 
wart  of  modern  Japan,  with  his  face,  like  his  cry,  ever  “onward  to  the 
light.” 

In  feudalism  there  is  no  chance  for  the  common  man,  but  only  for 
the  priest  and  the  soldier.  Born  on  the  soil,  he  is  even  more  like  a 
vegetable  than  an  animal.  He  cannot  change  his  craft  or  his  trade. 
He  is  virtually  tied  to  the  field  and  with  his  kinfolk  is  bought  and  sold 
with  the  land.  In  the  same  trade,  if  a  craftsman,  he  must  remain  as 
if  apprenticed  for  life.  The  freedom  and  variety  of  our  occupations 
are  unknown  in  feudalism.  Only  two  classes  exist — the  landowners 
and  the  landless;  the  former  ride,  the  latter  are  ridden.  They  who 
lord  the  conscience — the  priests  in  the  temple  and  the  monks  in  the 
monastery— -rule  with  bell,  book  and  candle.  They  hold  the  secrets 
of  the  unseen. 

Things  visible  are  dominated  by  sword-holders,  the  baron  in  his 
castle,  backed  by  his  knights  and  men-at-arms,  who  all  together  con¬ 
stitute  the  gentry.  Priest  and  soldier  alike  dress  in  silk,  paying 
neither  taxes  nor  tolls,  while  land  and  labor  are  ruled  by  blades  of 
steel.  Even  the  air  and  water,  with  every  bird  or  fish  therein,  belong, 
not  to  the  people,  but  to  the  lords  of  the  land.  The  hard  working 
farmer  gets  only  from  three-  to  six-tenths  of  the  grain  he  raises. 
When  the  crop  is  scant,  he  finds  it  hard  to  hold  body  and  soul  to¬ 
gether.  With  their  relatives,  the  landed  or  ruling  classes  make  up 
one-tenth  of  the  population.  Korea,  one  of  the  worst  governed  lands 
on  earth,  still  abides  under  the  yoke  which  galled  old  Japan,  whose 
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condition  was  mollified  by  a  lively  industrialism  and  by  the  honor 
won  for  the  craftsmen  by  their  art  and  skill.  From  1868,  when  all 
classes  were  given  equal  rights,  Japan  became  great. 

This  was  the  old  order  of  society — nobles,  gentry  (wearers  of  two 
swords),  farmers,  mechanics,  merchants.  Below  these  were  the 
amusement  makers,  dancing  girls,  prostitutes,  beggars;  and,  finally, 
outside  the  census  and  measured  land,  and  humanity,  stood  the  eta  and 
hi-nin  (not  human),  the  two  latter  classes  numbering  perhaps  one 
million.  The  hi-nin  lived  in  a  hell  on  earth. 

In  such  a  state  of  society,  as  in  all  feudalism,  there  was  an  awful 
waste  of  human  life.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a  bright  side,  for 
out  of  the  feudal  garden  springs  ever  the  white  flower  of  chivalry. 
The  law  of  reciprocal  obligation  teaches  the  sacredness  of  contract. 
Does  one  to-day  wonder  at  an  “Oriental”  government  without  “graft,” 
at  army  contracts  and  military  business  on  a  colossal  scale  virtually 
free  from  dishonesty?  Then  let  him  remember  that  J apan  has  struck 
Russia,  like  one  of  her  Shimose-powder-filled  eleven-inch  steel  shells 
shot  from  an  Osaka  cannon.  The  whole  nation  is  moved  by  the 
inherited  stamina  and  stored-up  energy  accumulated  during  centuries 
of  the  feudal  system.  Now  the  world  is  learning  what  jiu-jitsu  can 
do  for  the  unarmed  self-defender,  what  Bushido  (the  Knightly 
Code)  is  in  leadership,  and  what  discipline,  nourished  in  days  gone 
by,  can  accomplish  in  an  army,  yes,  a  public  school  army,  when  the 
spirit  of  knighthood  and  chivalry  goes  down  into  the  common  people. 
As  at  Trafalgar,  England  and  Nelson  expected  “every  man  to  do  his 
duty”  and  were  not  disappointed,  so  Marshal  Oyama,  in  Manchuria, 
looking  to  his  conscripts  from  field  and  town,  found  that  his  soldier 
lads  failed  him  not.  It  was  the  glory  of  Ito,  and  men  like  him,  not  to 
destroy,  but  to  fulfill  the  ideals  of  Japanese  feudalism.  He  crushed 
the  shell  to  release  the  imprisoned  germ.  Now,  the  perfume  of  its 
blossoms  fills  the  world. 

It  was  a  wonderful  world  in  which  young  Ito  grew  up,  yet  not  like 
ours.  The  hills,  the  rivers  and  the  ocean’s  ripples  were  the  same  then 
as  now;  but  manners  and  customs,  how  different!  No  cradles  in  a 
Japanese  home,  nor  chairs,  nor  bedsteads!  The  floor  is  the  realm 
on  which  the  bed  is  spread  at  night — silk  or  padded  cotton  quilts,  and 
on  their  hams  and  heels  the  natives  sit.  The  “mats,”  two  inches  thick, 
six  feet  by  three  in  superficial  area,  bound  with  black  cloth  at  the 
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edges,  supply  at  once  the  units  of  measurement,  the  table  for  food,  the 
lounge,  the  couch,  and  the  basis  of  the  living,  resting,  study  and  sleep¬ 
ing  room.  Yet  on  their  smooth  “matting”  covered  surface,  no  boot- 
sole  or  heel  ever  leaves  defilement.  Outdoors  is  left  whatever  foot¬ 
gear  ever  touches  dust  or  mud,  while  within  man’s  sole  of  sock,  or  tabi, 
is  thick  and  clean.  No  newspapers,  milk  wagons,  telegraphs,  rail¬ 
ways  disturbed  the  peace  of  those  slumberous  days.  That  useful 
nuisance,  the  telephone,  made  slaves  of  none.  Each  class  wore  its 
own  distinguishing  uniform  and  obeyed  rigid,  sumptuary  laws.  A 
merchant  might  be  rich,  but  he  could  not  ride  on  a  horse,  wear  other 
garb  than  cheap  cotton  cloth,  or  live  in  any  house  but  one  of  modest 
proportions.  In  a  country  made  of  mountain  tops  emergent  from  the 
ocean  waves,  only  one-thirteenth  of  which  could  be  cultivated,  famine 
was  ever  a  threatening  danger.  Hence,  population  had  to  be  kept 
down  by  ways  frightfully  immoral  and  by  the  severest  sumptuary 
laws.  Hence  the  farmer  was  in  social  regard  far  ahead  of  the  trader. 
The  ash  heaps  of  cremated  millions  of  human  bones,  sad  evidences 
of  days  gone  by,  when  whole  villages  became  charnel  houses  because 
there  was  no  food,  explain  why  in  1905  Japan  fights  so  hard  for  bread 
and  life.  Creator  of  commerce,  Ito,  with  his  nation,  knows  that  fer¬ 
tilizing,  trade  and  colonization  will  enable  the  Japanese  to  increase 
twentyfold  and  live  as  easily  as  does  ocean-bound  Britain.  In  these 
nobler  days  of  freedom,  instead  of  the  former  four  classes,  making 
sixteen  grades  of  humanity,  there  are  but  three  divisions  in  the  eye  of 
the  law — nobles,  gentry  and  commons.  Through  the  gracious  favor 
of  the  Mikado  and  with  a  moral  beauty  not  beneath  that  of  Lincoln 
or  Alexander,  the  liberators  of  slaves  and  serfs,  the  pariah  eta  and  hi- 
nin,  have  long  since  been  elevated  to  citizenship  and  merged  in  the 
nation’s  mass.  Superbly  organized  in  war,  the  discerning  eye  be¬ 
holds  in  unity,  as  of  an  athlete’s  spirit,  mind  and  body,  Japan’s  three¬ 
fold  strength.  A  cultured  class  of  men  able  to  govern  through  intel¬ 
lect,  a  host  of  skilled  craftsmen  clever  with  the  expertness  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  of  mastery  of  tool  and  material,  and  a  strong,  hardy  and 
obedient  peasantry,  are  one  in  national  brotherhood. 

Providence  and  Commodore  Perry  shaped  Ito’s  life  after  he  had 
already  learned  what  plain  living,  hardy  exercise  and  high  thinking 
were.  At  school  he  mastered  first  to  read  and  write  his  own  language 
in  the  kana  of  forty-seven  characters  which  write  syllables.  Then, 
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slowly,  and  painfully,  he  advanced  through  those  Chinese  ideograms, 
which  express  words  or  things  and  which  are  just  as  good  to  write 
English  with  as  Japanese.  Know  enough  of  the  logograms  —  of 
which  Li  Hung  Chang  knew  myriads,  and  your  Canton  washman — 
the  lone  representative  of  his  race  in  America — knows  tens — and  you 
can  as  easily  express  American  thoughts  as  with  the  Arabic  numerals, 
i,  2,  3,  4,  etc.  You  can  ply  mathematics  anywhere  in  Europe,  despite 
varieties  of  pronunciation.  Of  Ito’s  great  “soul-teacher,”  Yoshida, 
we  shall  speak  again. 

Plenty  of  hard  training,  with  sword  and  spear,  wrestling,  boxing, 
horse  exercise,  jiu-jitsu,  etc.,  made  up  the  samurai’s  physical  cur¬ 
riculum,  and  Ito,  who  knew  his  blade  and  its  possibilities  well,  took 
the  full  course.  As  his  name  betokened,  a  samurai  was  a  servant  of 
the  emperor,  and  must  be  ready  to  hunger,  thirst,  suffer,  fight  or  die 
for  the  one  personage  most  sacred  in  all  Japanese  history.  The  Mi¬ 
kado  is  older  than  the  state.  Before  Japan  was,  the  Emperor  is.  In 
him  all  sacredness  centers.  It  became  Ito’s  life-task  to  make  this 
truth  renewedly  clear  and  to  set  it  as  a  cardinal  doctrine,  as  the  jewel- 
star  in  the  galaxy  of  the  written  constitution.  “The  Empire  of  J apan 
shall  be  reigned  over  and  governed  by  a  line  of  Emperors  unbroken 
from  ages  eternal.”  That  life  apart  from  duty  carried  no  value 
whatever  was  once  part  of  the  samurai’s  creed.  He  ever  bore  on  his 
person  the  second  or  short  sword,  ready  at  any  moment  to  prove  his 
sincerity  of  belief  by  opening  the  red  life-stream.  In  our  day,  that 
orthodoxy  is  the  whole  nation’s.  Such  faith  has  exalted  the  common 
man,  making  of  each,  civilian  or  soldier,  a  hero.  In  greatest  service 
lies  truest  patriotism. 

Thus  trained  in  mind  and  muscle,  with  pen  and  sword,  the  boy 
Ito,  fond  of  all  that  a  lad  loved,  had  for  his  companion,  Inouye. 
This  man,  “the  white  lily  of  Japanese  statesmanship”  and  still  an 
untiring  worker,  was  personal  attendant  on  the  heir  apparent  to  the 
castle  and  barony  of  Choshiu  and  headship  of  the  great  clan  which 
was  to  gather  within  its  borders  the  boldest  spirits  of  Japan.  Within 
ten  years  from  Perry’s  arrival,  Choshiu’s  batteries  on  the  heights  of 
Shimonoseki  defied  the  foreigners,  while  his  army,  equipped  with 
American  rifles,  worsted  the  Tycoon’s  forces  sent  from  Yedo. 

The  Tycoon  and  the  Yedo  bureaucracy  were  hated  because  they 
formed  a  barrier,  just  like  that  of  modern  Russia,  between  the  throne 
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and  the  people.  “The  Mikado  all  men  love;  the  Shogun  all  men 
fear,”  is  the  old  proverb  that  mirrors  the  politics  of  forty  years  ago. 
The  deep  passions  of  hate  had  historical  roots.  Originally  only  one 
of  many  daimios,  the  Shogun  or  Tycoon  had  seized  sword  and  purse 
and  administered  the  government  of  the  country  as  if  it  were  a  private 
estate.  Each  baron  must  live  in  Yedo  six  months  in  the  year,  leaving 
as  hostages  his  wife  and  family  in  the  capital  when  departing  for  his 
distant  domain.  Inexpressibly  galling  to  their  pride  as  this  custom 
was,  it  was  an  education  to  their  retainers  to  make  the  double  annual 
journey.  In  this  way,  Ito,  who  traveled  often  to  and  fro  over  the 
great  high  roads,  learned  much  in  statecraft  and  gained  knowledge 
of  the  ways  of  the  foreigners  and  of  his  country’s  poverty  and  possi¬ 
bilities. 

They  who  think  of  Nippon  before  the  days  of  foreign  commerce 
as  a  paradise  of  art  and  joy  are  dreamers  only.  Old  Japan,  disease- 
stricken,  famine-cursed,  poverty-ridden,  was  nightmare  and  hellish 
darkness  to  millions.  The  Yedo  rulers  did  nothing  to  improve  the 
soil  or  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants.  Having  shut  out  foreign 
influences,  they  shut  in  the  people,  starving  both  brain  and  body. 
Against  such  a  system,  thinking  men  revolted.  To  smash  the  Yedo 
bureaucracy  and  to  set  up  the  Mikado  as  sole  ruler,  and,  under  him, 
to  unite  the  sadly  divided  nation,  was  the  dream  of  Ito  and  the  patri¬ 
ots,  the  “Mikado-reverencers.”  There  was  no  love  for  the  hairy- 
faced  men  from  Western  countries  among  the  average  Japanese 
gentry  of  the  sixties,  and  even  the  natives  most  eager  to  go  abroad  and 
learn  were  narrow-minded  bigots  who  needed  to  have  the  shell  of 
their  conceit  crushed.  Their  first  object  in  learning  science  and  in 
mastering  the  material  resources  of  foreigners  was  to  drive  them  from 
the  sacred  soil  of  Japan.  Nor  does  an  American  familiar  with  the 
inside  history  of  the  years  before  the  sovereignty  of  Japan  had  been 
recognized  by  governments  long  accustomed  to  despise  “Orientals,” 
wonder  at  this.  It  was  the  general  idea  of  the  natives  that  foreign 
settlements  on  Japanese  soil  meant  conquest  later  on.  With  India 
and  Cochin  China  and  Vladivostok  so  near  by,  how  could  they  inter¬ 
pret  otherwise?  So,  when  British,  German  and  French  envoys  built 
legations  in  Yedo,  the  young  blades  from  Choshiu  at  once  began  their 
plots.  They  played  the  assassin  and  incendiary,  chiefly  because  they 
knew  that  this  was  the  surest  and  the  quickest  way  to  get  the  Yedo 
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bureaucracy  embroiled  with  foreign  governments.  Thus  its  down¬ 
fall  would  be  hastened. 

So,  we  find  in  1862,  that  night  after  Ito  and  Inouye  had  drawn 
sword  and  plied  torch  against  the  British  legation  in  Yedo,  they 
played  the  part  of  Napoleon  on  the  B.  M.  S.  Bellerophon  in  1815. 
Each  confesses  that  he  asked  “the  protection  of  the  most  constant  and 
most  generous  of  my  enemies.”  Hiding  before  dawn  in  an  English 
merchant’s  garden  at  Yokohama  until  nightfall,  in  order  to  baffle  the 
Yedo  spies,  they  made  application  to  be  taken  to  London.  Not  be¬ 
hind,  but  before  them,  were  “the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.”  In  their 
rear  were  the  Tycoon’s  minions.  Their  proverb  told  them  that  “a 
sea  voyage  is  an  inch  of  hell,”  but  they  would  brave  all  in  order  to 
learn.  To  be  denied  and  turned  back  was  to  commit  hara-kiri. 

It  was  a  wondrous  conversion  that  made  Ito  drop  the  sword  and 
seek  the  olive-branch.  What  caused  it  that  the  man  who  started  out 
to  save  his  country  with  the  sword  became  the  minister  of  peace  to 
his  people?  How  did  the  furnace  of  bigotry  and  passion  harness 
itself  to  the  machinery  of  order?  How  did  the  most  impulsive  be¬ 
come  the  most  patient  of  men,  invincible  because  of  his  superb  self- 
control  and  power  to  wait?  To-day  no  statesman  in  Japan  excels  Ito 
in  Lincoln-like  power  of  waiting. 

Well,  just  as  before  the  fire-eater  of  blazing  zeal,  Saul  of  Tarsus, 
lived  the  preacher  Stephen  of  Jerusalem,  so  in  Choshiu  there  was  a 
teacher  who  transformed  Ito.  On  the  way  to  Damascus,  meditations 
on  the  sermons  heard  from  the  Christian  martyr  were  cooperant  with 
sunstroke  from  heat  without,  both  making  the  soul’s  ears  heed  the 
Divine  Spirit’s  call.  Years  before  Ito  became  a  pilgrim  to  lands 
beyond  the  sea,  to  endure  first  a  Damascus  of  darkness  and  then  an 
Arabia  of  illumination,  to  return  as  an  uncompromising  apostle  of 
new  ideas,  he  had  been  pupil  to  Yoshida,  who  was  one  of  the  first  Jap- 
enese  to  plan  a  trip  abroad.  This  man,  in  1853,  had  stood  on  Perry’s 
decks  at  midnight  begging  to  be  taken  to  America.  Sent  back,  first 
imprisoned  and  then  released,  Yoshida,  in  Choshiu,  had  fired  his 
pupils,  Ito  and  Inouye,  with  the  scheme  of  learning,  in  the  lands  of 
their  birth,  the  secrets  of  the  railway,  telegraph,  inventions  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  with  which  Perry  at  Yokohama,  after  the  signing  of  the 
treaty,  had  given  a  convincing  object  lesson  in  Western  civilization. 
It  was,  in  effect,  the  First  Industrial  Exposition  in  Japan. 
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Yet  to  leave  Japan  meant  to  become  a  ronin  (wave  man)  and  an 
outlaw.  It  cost  an  awful  struggle  of  mind,  not  only  to  seek  ship  pas¬ 
sage,  but  also  to  face  the  alternative  of  rejection.  In  fact  the  lads 
at  first  were  refused  point  blank,  but,  prompt  and  ready,  they  an¬ 
nounced  their  intention  then  and  there  to  commit  hara-kiri. 

To-day  Ito  reads,  speaks  and  writes  English  fluently.  Then,  his 
vocabulary  was  an  affair  of  a  few  words  and  of  fewer  possible  sen¬ 
tences.  The  firm’s  agent,  happening  to  catch  the  word  “navigation,’’ 
concluded  the  interview  by  registering  the  two  young  men  as  common 
sailors ! 

Long,  hard,  rough,  and  lonely,  was  that  voyage  to  England  on  a 
sailing  ship  in  the  early  sixties.  Far  from  cultured  was  the  company. 
Nor  is  there  any  homesickness  like  that  of  men  from  a  mountain  land 
like  Japan.  Yet  it  was  that  very  experience  that  taught  the  pilgrims 
in  search  of  knowledge  some  unexpected  wisdom.  Ito  discerned  the 
spirit  of  the  race  that  subdues  the  seas.  He  saw  the  man  beneath  the 
sailor’s  rough  garb.  He  resolved  that  his  country  should  also  rule  on 
the  ocean.  It  was  on  deck  and  at  sea  that  Ito  drilled  himself  to  be¬ 
come  the  unerring  pilot  of  Japan’s  Ship  of  State.  Never  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  did  these  great  hearts  flinch.  Nor  in  forty  years,  though  often 
bowing  awhile  before  passing  storms,  have  they  ever  quailed  in  their 
purpose  of  “screening  the  evolution  of  the  Japanese  into  a  modern 
man.”  “This  one  thing”  has  been  Ito’s  goal. 

At  last,  their  ship  tied  up  at  the  wharf  in  London.  The  whole 
crew,  officers  and  men,  leaving  the  vessel  and  her  cargo  to  the  two  J ap- 
anese,  long  since  found  faithful,  went  ashore.  Hungry  and  lonely  the 
lads  waited  long  and  in  vain  for  the  firm’s  agent  to  visit  them.  With 
a  city  map  in  his  hand  and  tracing  his  course  through  the  streets,  so  as 
to  find  his  way  back,  Ito  entered  a  bake  shop  and  seizing  a  loaf  of 
bread,  threw  down  a  gold  sovereign,  the  only  coin  he  had.  No 
change  was  vouchsafed,  and  he  returned  to  the  ship.  Japanese  gen¬ 
tlemen  knew  little  of  money  then.  They  have  learned  much  since. 

Only  a  few  months  could  they  stay  in  London’s  busy  school. 
Their  greatest  lesson  was  in  mass  rather  than  in  details.  It  was 
mighty  England  that  impressed  them.  Power,  power,  everywhere! 
What  a  race!  To  have  built  such  bridges,  launched  and  sailed  such 
ships,  harnessed  the  forces  of  fire  and  water  seemed  the  work  of 
dragons.  What  wealth,  craft,  skill!  What  soldiers  and  sailors! 
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How  ousy  everyone  seemed.  In  the  whirl  of  people,  what  bull-dog 
faces  of  determined  men!  What  comfort  and  common  sense!  How 
valuable  every  hour  and  minute  seemed!  All  this  was  the  reverse 
of  old  Japan.  It  was  indeed  a  new  world!  Here  the  merchant  was 
as  a  peer.  The  poor  boy  had  a  chance.  To  fight  with  such  people 
was  folly.  Better  imitate,  learn,  make  allies  of  such.  Japan  must 
reform  from  the  roots. 

As  dress  has  so  much  to  do,  at  least  in  outward  appearance  and  in 
the  eyes  of  others,  with  the  making  of  the  man,  Ito  saw  at  once,  and 
has  all  his  adult  life  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  clothes 
of  the  most  industrious  of  civilized  nations.  So  long  as  the  Chinese 
wears  a  petticoat,  he  cannot  win  respect.  Sartor  Resartus!  Who 
can  doubt  the  soundness  of  Ito’s  philosophy? 

Yet  even  while  ravished  with  draughts  of  the  new  knowledge, 
Ito  found  he  must  leave  England.  For  his  country’s  sake  he  must 
return  to  Choshiu.  With  more  valor  than  farsightedness,  his  fellow 
clansmen  had  closed  with  hostile  batteries  the  straits  of  Shimonoseki. 
Pointing  their  shotted  guns  at  Dutch,  French  and  American  ships, 
they  were  really  aiming  at  the  Yedo  Tycoon.  The  squadrons  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Netherlands  and  the  United  States  were  as¬ 
sembling  for  chastisement.  At  once  Ito  and  Inouye  took  ship  for 
Yokohama.  Landing  as  supposed  Portuguese,  each  in  faultless  frock 
coat,  silk  hat,  kid  gloves  and  patent  leathers,  they  evaded  the  govern¬ 
ment  spies  and  on  the  British  flag-ship  reached  Choshiu.  In  vain 
did  the  young  men  attempt  dissuasion  and  plead  for  peace. 

The  fires  of  babble  opened,  but  the  Japanese  “sick  man’s”  medi¬ 
cine  of  brimstone,  saltpetre  and  iron  wrought  purge  of  pride  and 
brought  clear  vision.  As  their  batteries  crumbled  in  the  frightful 
tempest  of  shot  and  shell,  many  of  the  Choshiu  men  swore  by  all  their 
gods,  both  of  heaven  and  of  earth,  that  they  would  search  to  its  roots 
the  mystery  of  the  alien’s  power.  Some  few  saw  at  once  that  all  local 
feuds,  all  clan  quarrels  must  be  settled,  and  that  all  the  feudal  clan 
units  must  be  united  in  making  one  country.  By  elevating  the  plain 
man,  by  honoring  labor  and  trade,  by  calling  forth  skilled  craftsmen 
and  assembling  “all  the  talents,”  they  must  gain  a  united  country.  Re¬ 
form  must  be  from  below  upward,  as  well  as  from  the  top  below.  It 
was  not  enough  to  cast  cannon.  The  spirit  of  the  craftsman  must  go 
with  and  into  the  design.  Education  must  be  linked  with  a  high 
moral  aim. 
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All  this  was  Ito’s  gospel,  and  gathering  congenial  souls  under  his 
standard  he  persistently  preached  it  in  season  and  out  of  season. 

But,  when  was  not  the  reformer  dogged  by  the  defamer  and  the 
assassin?  Inouye  felt  the  sword  in  his  flesh  first,  but,  left  in  the 
snow  to  die,  the  cold  checked  the  flow  of  blood  and  he  got  well.  He 
is  vigorous  yet.  The  bloodthirsty  wretches  came  for  Ito,  who,  all 
unarmed,  lifted  mats  and  planks  and  hid  under  the  floor.  The  mur¬ 
derous  fellows  with  naked  blades  seized  his  wife,  pulled  her  by  her 
hair  around  the  room,  threatening  to  kill  her  if  she  refused  to  tell 
her  lord’s  whereabouts.  In  silence  she  suffered,  and  to-day  in  the 
peaceful  home  at  Oiso  near  Tokio  is  still  the  helpmeet  for  him  whose 
life  she  saved. 

Rapid  were  the  moves  on  the  chessboard  of  fate.  Choshiu  setting 
store  on  youth  of  parts  and  skill,  without  regard  to  social  rank,  be¬ 
came  the  rendezvous  of  the  men  of  to-morrow.  From  tactics  learned 
from  Dutch  books,  they  progressed  to  the  light  dress,  modern  drill, 
thorough  equipment  and  rifles  of  the  American  model.  Soon,  in  a 
campaign  marked  by  vacillation  and  obsolete  methods  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  decision  and  modern  ideas  on  the  other,  the  Yedo  army 
was  beaten  and  the  prestige  of  the  bureaucracy  irretrievably  ruined. 
Finally,  on  January  3,  1868,  fifty-five  young  men,  of  the  average  age 
of  thirty,  of  whom  Ito  was  not  least,  secured  possession  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Palace  in  Kioto,  and  the  new  Japan  began.  Having  foreign 
experience  and  a  knowledge  of  English,  Ito  was  made  governor  of 
the  new  treaty  port  of  Kobe,  soon  bringing  order  out  of  chaos. 

Here,  Ito  saw  clearly  the  need  which  both  natives  had  felt  from 
the  first.  There  was  no  real  national  currency.  With  a  constantly 
fluctuating  medium  of  exchange  in  a  country  having  nearly  eleven 
hundred  known  sorts  of  “shinplasters,”  how  could  business  be  done? 
Good  Queen  Bess,  when  throne  and  people  were  united  in  England, 
gave  her  people  honest  and  uniform  money.  Ito  became  Japan’s 
Gresham.  Sent  to  the  United  States,  he  found  a  welcome  at  Wash¬ 
ington  so  warm  that  he  has  never  ceased  to  admire  the  American 
people  and  government.  He  read  our  classic  political  literature. 
He  found  “The  Federalist”  as  fascinating  as  a  novel.  Indeed,  at 
many  points,  the  careers  of  Hirobumi  Ito  and  Alexander  Hamilton, 
both  with  constructive  minds  in  eras  of  unique  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  their  genius,  are  wonderfully  alike.  Each  one  was  “The 
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Conqueror”  of  his  time  and  circumstances.  To  each  the  problems 
of  finance  presented  themselves  and  were  mastered.  Each  was  the 
father  of  a  nation’s  written  constitution.  Both  were  famous  for  their 
versatility  and  their  powers  of  work  and  ability  to  provide  resources. 
Both  honored  the  men  of  business  and  the  toilers  who  with  intelli¬ 
gence  loved  their  craft.  In  the  end  of  their  lives,  may  there  never  be 
a  parallel! 

After  a  thorough  study  of  our  financial  system  and  coinage — both 
the  creations  of  Hamilton — Ito  presented  his  report  to  the  statesmen 
of  Tokio,  and  his  recommendations  were  adopted.  I  saw  the  national 
mint  in  process  of  erection  in  1871,  and  on  the  same  day,  early  in  1872, 
I  caught  sight  of  the  first  telegraph  pole  and  of  a  glittering  dollar  of 
Dai  Nippon,  with  its  virgin  sheen  of  fresh  coinage,  in  Osaka.  The 
new  currency  of  gold,  silver,  nickel,  and  copper,  was  on  the  American 
or  decimal  system.  Stamped,  milled,  chronologically  indicative, 
rich  in  historic  emblems,  the  shining  metal  was  and  is  indicative  of 
both  old  and  new  Japan — rich  in  memory,  strong  in  hope.  Annual 
pyx  trials  at  the  London  assay  office  show  how  perfectly  the  standard 
of  maturity  is  maintained. 

Positively  comic  was  old  Japan’s  1,089  sorts  of  filthy  lucre  of  the 
paper  sort.  When  my  first  month’s  salary  was  paid  me  in  1870,  I 
thought  I  was  getting  a  stock  of  playing  cards.  The  pack  of  paste¬ 
board  was  eight  inches  high,  two  broad  and  six  long.  These  were 
kin-satsu,  national,  and  taken  at  their  face  value  ($300)  anywhere 
within  the  four  seas.  But  in  traveling  in  the  interior,  and  thus  cross¬ 
ing  many  feudal  frontiers,  what  strips  and  flaps,  limber  and  stiff,  fat 
and  lean,  wide  and  narrow,  new  and  bright,  old  and  illegible,  scrabbly 
and  filthy  stuff  I  had  to  handle!  At  every  border  of  one  daimio’s 
land,  before  entering  another,  I  had  to  exchange  one  set  of  rag-bag 
stuff  for  another.  “Worthless  beyond  the  local  boundaries”  was  the 
axiom.  How  I  did  rejoice  when  later,  in  Tokio,  I  saw  cartloads  of 
the  trash,  gathered  from  283  localities,  fed  to  the  cremation  furnaces! 
Like  a  flock  of  phoenixes  seemed  the  new,  clean  greenbacks,  engraved 
in  America,  rich  in  vignettes  from  Japanese  history.  Still  more  wel¬ 
come  and  attractive  was  the  stream  of  coin  that  in  1902,  numbered 
166,347,134  pieces,  of  which  89,207,908  were  of  gold. 

First  and  always  most  strenuous  for  peace,  Ito  has  always  been 
forehanded  in  securing  the  resources  for  war  and  in  maintaining  that 
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national  credit  which,  at  this  moment  of  writing,  on  April  i,  19 05, 
is  so  good  that  the  third  foreign  loan  of  the  war  with  Russia  has  been 
subscribed  many  times  over. 

Ito  was  next  made  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  began  that 
scheme  of  national  and  private  railways  which  on  March  31,  1903, 
had  4,237  miles  in  operation.  In  1871,  the  old  school  conservatives 
howled  long  and  loud  when  this  department  of  the  Government  be¬ 
came  part  of  the  Imperial  purpose  and  administration,  for  in  this  way 
“base  mechanicals”  at  home  and  from  abroad  were  to  be  honored  as 
gentlemen.  I  could  hardly  believe  my  own  eyes,  when,  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  first  line  from  Tokio  to  Yokohama,  four  merchants,  instead 
of  groveling  on  the  ground,  stood  in  presence  of  His  Majesty  the  Em¬ 
peror.  As  a  teacher  of  the  value  of  time  in  a  land  where  the  word 
“minute”  was  not  in  common  language,  and  “second”  unknown, — the 
first  train  on  regular  schedule  left  behind  in  the  station  the  prime 
minister!  No  English  engineer  could  think  of  notifying  even  a  high 
dignitary.  The  train  must  start  on  the  dot,  and  it  did.  Now,  mil¬ 
lions  of  watches  are  in  daily,  personal  use. 

Next  followed  the  telegraph.  The  line  had  at  first  to  be  guarded, 
for  both  poles  and  wires  were  looked  upon  as  instruments  of  witch¬ 
craft  by  the  superstitious,  and  the  public  schools  did  not  get  started 
until  later.  Ito  and  his  colleagues  had  summoned  from  America  a 
host  of  teachers  to  organize  popular  education,  train  up  native  in¬ 
structors,  diffuse  science  and  thus  protect  the  new  machinery  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  national  equipment.  The  writer  of  this  article  was  the 
first  to  live  in  the  interior  in  the  service  of  a  daimio  and  to  see  the 
inside  workings  of  the  feudal  system,  but  he  organized  one  of  the  first 
public  schools  of  the  national  system  and  reviewed  the  first  regiment 
of  the  new  national  army  raised  in  the  province  of  Echizen.  During 
these  years,  1872  and  ’73,  Ito  was  in  Europe  and  America,  with  the 
embassy  that  went  round  the  world.  His  speech  in  excellent  English 
at  San  Francisco,  which  shadowed  Japan’s  policy  of  industrial 
rehabilitation,  attracted  wide  attention.  He  took  the  wafer  off  the 
sealed  envelope  of  old  Japan.  He  became  civilization’s  letter  carrier 
to  a  once  hermit  nation. 

To  insure  the  merchants’  ventures  beyond  sea,  Ito’s  Department 
of  Public  Works  began  the  lighthouse  system,  which  makes  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Peaceful  Shores  so  safe  to  mariners.  Not  only  do  these  flash- 
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ing  guardians  of  commerce  “give  light  and  save  life,”  but  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Japan’s  wonderful  meteorological  service,  they  help  to  give 
forewarning  of  wind,  storm,  earthquake  and  dangers  of  many  invis¬ 
ible  sorts. 

It  would  require  too  much  of  The  CRAFTSMAN'S  space  to  tell  the 
whole  story  of  Ito’s  part  of  the  work  in  “relaying  the  foundations  of 
the  Empire”  according  to  the  Imperial  “Charter  Oath”  of  1868, 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  New  Japan.  To  tell  how  he  reorganized  the 
cabinet,  codified  the  laws,  wrote  the  constitution  of  1889,  and  the  won¬ 
derful  “commentaries”  on  that  superb  instrument,  how  he  was  repeat¬ 
edly  called  to  the  premiership,  or  sent  by  the  Emperor  as  envoy  to 
Korea,  China,  Europe,  and  how  in  council,  whether  in  or  out  of  office, 
every  word  of  his  weighs  a  ton,  is  beyond  the  scope  of  our  present 
article.  Ito  is  a  man  of  all  around  vision  and  his  mind  recalls  a 
sphere,  rather  than  a  cone  or  rhomboid,  or  indeed  anything  with 
angles  or  projections.  His  political  measures  are  always  based  on 
the  resources  on  hand  or  possible.  Of  infinite  patience,  he  inspires 
others  to  like  toil  and  tact.  Personally  he  is  one  of  the  most  genial 
of  men,  as  the  writer  can  testify,  not  only  from  seeing  him  often  in 
Japan  in  the  days  of  mutual  strength  of  youth  and  hope,  but  from  per¬ 
sonal  letters  breathing  the  warmest  sentiments  towards  Americans. 
From  the  first,  Ito,  in  the  face  of  conservative  tradition  that  over¬ 
estimated  the  sword,  treated  the  engineers,  advisers,  professors  and 
men  of  technical  skill  called  out  from  Europe  and  America,  as  gen¬ 
tlemen  worthy  of  the  highest  regard.  They  were  the  favored  guests 
of  the  Emperor  and  nation.  Four  times  in  audience  of  the  Mi¬ 
kado,  the  writer  bears  glad  personal  testimony  to  the  honors  bestowed 
upon  the  foreign  servants  of  the  new  Japan.  Not  a  few  of  them  have 
been  decorated  by  His  Majesty.  When  this  wholesome  example 
of  Tokio  is  followed  in  all  Asia,  there  will  be  an  awakening  from 
weakness  and  darkness  into  strength  and  light. 

Happily  amid  all  changes  Ito  remains,  while  a  cosmopolitan,  a 
lover  of  things  eternally  beautiful  in  his  beloved  land.  At  Oiso,  be¬ 
tween  ever-glorious  Fuji  mountain  and  the  sparkling  ocean,  in  a 
house  one-half  of  foreign  and  the  other  of  native  architecture — the 
one  better  for  winter,  the  other  excelling  in  comfort  during  the  sum¬ 
mer — and  amid  gardens  rich  in  indigenous  flora  and  evergreens,  Ito 
finds  his  home.  The  best  literature  of  the  ages  and  of  many  lan- 
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guages  are  at  his  command,  but  above  all  reading  or  thought-borrow¬ 
ing,  he  is  himself  seer  and  thinker.  Wearing  on  his  bosom  all  the 
honors  possible  to  a  subject  of  the  oldest  and  unchanging  dynasty  in 
the  youngest  and  most  hopeful  of  Asian  nations,  he  is,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  proudest  in  being  called  what  he  was  in  boyhood’s  days — a 
samurai;  that  is,  servant.  Alike  to  Mikado  and  to  commoner,  his 
long  life  has  been  one  of  noblest  unquailing  service. 


THE  CRAFTSMAN  is  fortunate  in  securing  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  William  Elliot  Griffis  the  scholarly  character  study  of 
Marquis  Ito  which  appears  in  this  issue.  A  second  article  by 
this  writer  illustrating  some  of  the  industrial  and  home  life  features 
of  Japan  is  promised  for  an  early  number  of  The  CRAFTSMAN. 

Dr.  Griffis  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  of  English  ancestry,  and 
graduated  at  an  early  age  from  Rutgers  College,  which  in  1889  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  L.  H.  D.  The  universities  of  Har¬ 
vard,  Yale,  Chicago,  Cornell,  Williams  and  Dartmouth  have  wel¬ 
comed  him  as  a  lecturer  along  the  lines  of  his  own  personal  research. 

His  special  studies  of  Japan  and  Holland  have  won  marked 
recognition  in  both  of  these  countries,  as  well  as  in  his  native  land. 
In  1870,  Dr.  Griffis  visited  Japan  upon  a  mission  of  education,  and, 
while  there  in  the  government  service  of  the  Empire,  helped  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  Japan’s  modern  system  of  education,  coming  thus  into 
very  intimate  relations  with  the  Court  circles  of  the  Empire,  and  gain¬ 
ing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Japan,  both  in  its  public  service  and 
private  life.  Later,  he  served  as  Superintendent  of  Education  in  the 
Province  of  Echizen;  occupied  the  chair  of  Professor  of  Physics  in 
the  Imperial  University  of  Tokio,  and  is  the  only  white  man  living 
who,  from  the  capital  of  a  daimio,  saw  the  feudal  system  in  operation. 

Dr.  Griffis  is  a  member  of  the  Asiatic  Societies  of  Japan  and 
Korea;  of  the  Historical  Society  of  the  Imperial  University,  and  of 
the  famous  Mei  Roku  Sha,  that  has  so  influenced  the  course  of  na¬ 
tional  education  in  Japan. 
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MODERN  USE  OF  THE  GOTHIC:  THE  POSSI¬ 
BILITIES  OF  NEW  ARCHITECTURAL  STYLE. 
BY  FREDERICK  STYMETZ  LAMB 

T  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  invite  discussion.  It  is  hoped 
that,  by  calling  attention  to  modern  conditions,  discussion 
may  be  cited  and  that,  from  this  interchange  of  thought, 
helpful  conclusions  may  be  reached. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  the  most  casual  observer  that  we 
are  tiring  of  the  old  architectural  styles.  It  is  felt  that  they 
are  not  adequate  expression  of  present  conditions,  and  modern  build¬ 
ings  show  a  distinct  effort  toward  departure  or  modification? 

It  may  not  be  conceded,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  L’Art  Nou¬ 
veau  is  a  concrete  expression  of  the  same  desire. 

While  it  may  be  disputed,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  show 
that,  in  the  modern  use  of  Gothic,  we  have  a  suggestion  of  the  lines 
of  the  possible  development  of  a  future  architectural  style. 

The  new  has  an  indefinable  charm  for  every  mind — human  nature 
is  so  constituted  that  it  will  accept  an  inferior  production  if  it  has 
claim  to  novelty,  rather  than  finer  work  founded  upon  accepted  prece¬ 
dent.  An  interesting  side-light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  possible 
new  development  in  architecture  by  an  analysis  of  the  modern  use  of 
Gothic. 

Custom  has  become  so  exacting  that  when  we  speak  of  a  public 
building,  we  instantly  think  of  a  classic  structure.  Even  the  more 
utilitarian  public  buildings,  from  the  fact  that  they  have  been  de¬ 
signed  in  many  cases  by  Government  architects,  have  the  same  char¬ 
acteristics,  yet  when  a  church  or  religious  building  is  mentioned,  the 
mind  at  once  pictures  some  form  of  Gothic  edifice. 

Tradition  thus  exerts  its  influence  and  it  is  often  amusing  to  see 
the  uncertain  and  wandering  efforts  of  the  designer  when  some  prob¬ 
lem  is  given  for  which  there  is  no  precedent,  as,  for  example,  a  mod¬ 
ern  office  building. 

In  the  chaos  which  has  resulted,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  old,  and  to  speculate  as  to  the  possibilities  of  a  new  style. 
The  classic,  with  its  column  and  lintel,  does  not  solve  the  problem. 
The  modern  office  building  with  columns  at  the  bottom  or  at  the  top, 
as  seemingly  dictated  by  accident,  is  not  a  thing  of  beauty.  Roman 
precedent,  while  better,  has  not  been  markedly  successful  in  its 
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adaptation;  it  is  therefore  with  interest  that  the  the  student  notes  the 
use  of  Gothic  in  many  of  the  newer  private  and  semi-public  buildings. 

And  it  may  be  opportune  to  suggest  that,  just  as  in  painting,  the 
Classic  school  has  been  repudiated  and  a  more  modern  and  virile 
treatment  based  upon  study  of  nature  substituted,  so  in  architecture 
the  recent  study  of  Gothic  may  be  but  a  forerunner  of  a  return  to 
Nature,  from  which  a  more  virile  and  more  practical  style  will  be 
evolved. 

It  is  a  statement  which  may  be  criticised  and  yet  which  is  never¬ 
theless  true,  that  in  L’Art  Nouveau ,  a  movement  which  is  now  being 
felt  throughout  the  western  world,  there  is  marked  similarity  be¬ 
tween  its  main  characteristics  and  those  of  the  Gothic  style. 

The  same  spirit  of  unrest  is  shown  in  L’Art  Nouveau.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  there  is  much  that  is  hopelessly  bad,  but  it  remains 
true  that  the  general  feeling  for  line  and  the  remarkable  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  color  have  made  this  movement  notable.  A  careful  analysis 
will  also  develop  principles  which  are  fundamental  to  all  good 
styles — and  principles,  many  of  which  have  been  set  aside  since 
Gothic  was  in  its  prime. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  many  modern  architectural  L’Art  Nou¬ 
veau  efforts  are  woefully  inferior,  but  this  criticism  is  true  of  the  early 
efforts  in  every  movement.  The  results  obtained  in  minor  lines  are 
much  more  satisfactory,  and  in  textiles  and  jewelry,  results  have  been 
obtained  which  merit  high  ranking. 

The  color  combinations,  above  all,  are  of  a  superior  quality,  and  in 
many  instances  have  reached  a  development  never  before  obtained. 
In  fact,  it  is  to  this  wonderful  charm  of  color  that  this  style  owes  much 
of  its  present  success.  Color  has  heretofore  been  scrupulously 
avoided  in  modern  architectural  schemes.  It  is  to  this  very  love  of 
color  that  may  be  ascribed  much  of  the  exuberant,  and  at  times  un¬ 
merited,  praise  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  L’Art  Nouveau.  If 
the  same  perfection  were  obtained  in  proportion  and  in  balance  of 
line,  what  might  not  be  expected  of  this  style?  It  bases  itself  upon 
the  principles  that  were  the  fundamentals  of  the  Gothic  movement. 
Plant  forms  supply  the  data  from  which  the  detail  is  drawn.  Plant 
growth  suggests  the  lines  which  are  fundamental.  And  even  in  the 
use  of  color  the  inspiration  seems  to  be  from  the  same  source. 

The  movement  at  first  jeered  at  has  come  to  receive  serious  con- 
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sideration.  Its  influence  is  felt  in  painting,  its  influence  is  noticeable 
in  sculpture;  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  its  spirit  will  be  discern¬ 
ible  in  architectural  effort.  The  decoration  of  many  stores,  hotels, 
and  even  exposition  buildings  has  shown  this  influence.  Perhaps  the 
most  intelligent  example  was  the  German  exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis 
Fair.  So  important  is  this  development  considered  in  Germany  that 
plant  forms  have  been  technically  analyzed  as  a  basis  for  design.  A 
special  exposition  was  held  not  long  ago  to  bring  together  information 
and  concrete  examples  of  work  in  this  department. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  household  architecture  many  mod¬ 
ern  examples  owe  their  inspiration  to  influences  which  can  be  easily 
traced  to  mediaeval  times.  If  these  premises  are  granted,  is  it  too 
much  to  claim  that  the  new  movement  will  in  the  main  draw  its 
inspiration  from  Gothic? 

A  FEW  examples  may  make  this  contention  more  plain:  The 
most  successful  school  buildings  are  distinctly  Gothic.  Among 
the  most  notable  in  New  York  may  be  mentioned  the  Morris 
High  School  and  the  Wadleigh  High  School.  These  are  splendid 
structures,  with  every  modern  convenience,  and  stand  as  excellent 
examples  of  what  an  educational  building  should  be.  Every  room 
is  well  lighted,  the  ventilation  is  perfect,  and  the  sanitary  conditions 
uncriticisable.  The  design  is  such  as  to  be  simple  in  construction, 
yet  impressive.  With  all  this  a  charm  is  retained  which  is  most  at¬ 
tractive.  Not  of  the  ordinary  utilitarian  character,  they  rank  with 
the  best  of  public  buildings  and  at  a  moderate  expenditure.  They 
show  the  versatility  of  Gothic  and  demonstrate  its  possibility  in  mod¬ 
ern  use. 

The  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  not  as  yet  completed,  is  an 
interesting  example  of  the  adaptability  of  this  style  to  modern  require¬ 
ments.  The  scheme  in  brief  consists  of  grouping  the  buildings,  the 
center  being  dominated  by  a  large  tower  giving  entrance  to  the 
Court,  which  is  to  be  surrounded  at  a  later  date  by  buildings  devoted 
to  the  purposes  of  the  school,  as  growth  may  demand  and  money  may 
be  available. 

Mr.  C.  B.  J.  Snyder,  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings,  de¬ 
serves  great  credit.  The  buildings  meet  every  practical  utilitarian 
requirement,  and  yet  in  the  successful  adaptation  of  the  style  are 
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among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  city’s  possessions.  Mr.  Snyder  has 
not  only  raised  the  standard  of  design,  but  has  added  many  features  in 
plan  and  arrangement  which  are  unique. 

The  admirable  buildings  for  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
by  Mr.  George  B.  Post  are  a  case  in  point.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
many  designs  were  made  for  these  buildings  and  varying  styles  sug¬ 
gested,  the  final  decision  was  given  in  favor  of  the  present  plans — a 
modified  form  of  Collegiate-Gothic.  These  buildings  most  fittingly 
meet  modern  requirements.  They  have  been  described  so  often  that 
a  detailed  statement  would  be  but  a  repetition.  Not  only  has  every 
practical  condition  been  successfully  met,  but  many  of  the  buildings 
have  reached  a  plane  of  excellence  seldom  if  ever  attained.  The  view 
of  the  Assembly  Hall  from  the  college  grounds  is  most  imposing  and 
will  stand  as  an  example  of  a  happy  combination  of  line,  form  and 
color.  Thus  when  completed,  this  will  be  the  most  important  series 
of  municipal  educational  buildings  as  yet  planned  for  this  country. 

Wallabout  Market,  erected  some  years  ago,  was  so  designed  that 
it  could  be  extended  from  time  to  time  along  the  lines  laid  down.  It 
is  an  excellent  example  of  the  desirability  of  a  comprehensive  scheme. 
It  draws  its  architectural  inspiration  from  the  Flemish  buildings,  so 
markedly  influenced  by  the  Gothic  movement.  It  proves  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  an  artistic  arrangement  of  one  of  the  city’s  most  utilitarian 
problems. 

The  extensive  improvements  of  the  United  States  Military  Acad¬ 
emy  at  West  Point — practically  the  entire  replanning  of  the  Academy 
— after  full  discussion  and  an  important  competition,  are  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  successful  designs  by  Cram,  Goodhue 
and  Ferguson  cover  an  extended  area,  and  when  completed  will  form 
a  veritable  city.  The  appropriateness  of  the  buildings  and  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  selection  of  the  styles  are  shown  in  the  admirable  series  of 
drawings  submitted.  In  the  study  of  these  plans  even  the  most  scho¬ 
lastic  enthusiast  will  be  forced  to  admit  the  evidence  of  the  influence 
of  the  new  movement. 

It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  the  new  Lady  Chapel  for  St.  Pat¬ 
rick’s  Cathedral  is  following  the  style  of  the  old  building,  but  it  may 
be  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  chapel  being  built  in  connection  with 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  although  the  main  building  has 
a  distinct  leaning  toward  the  Romanesque,  the  prototype  of  Gothic 
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architecture,  the  latter  chapel,  in  its  construction  and  detail,  is  more 
nearly  the  Gothic  of  the  purer  type.  And  it  will  be  interesting  to 
see  in  the  progress  of  this  building,  whether  its  minor  details  will 
not  indicate  the  same  influence. 

Church  architecture  throughout  the  country  is  from  tradition 
markedly  influenced  by  the  Gothic  style,  but  in  many  recent  buildings 
careful  analysis  will  show  distinct  modification  of  precedent  in  adap¬ 
tation  to  the  modern  requirements.  Many  of  our  buildings  have  an 
almost  personal  touch,  this  influence  being  felt  even  in  minor  details 
and  interior  decoration.  Theological  seminaries  and  schools  while 
following  traditions  are  yet  so  designed  as  to  meet  modern  conditions 
— as  notably  in  the  work  of  Charles  C.  Haight,  one  of  the  older  archi¬ 
tects  of  New  York,  one  who  has  upheld  the  spirit  of  the  Gothic  move¬ 
ment  as  handed  down  by  Upjohn  and  others  of  this  country. 

But  the  test,  of  course,  is  not  a  school  or  a  church,  as  in  these  few 
radical  or  difficult  problems  are  to  be  met.  The  office  building,  the 
modern  business  necessity,  is  indeed  the  test,  and  not  the  least  success¬ 
ful  solutions  have  been  secured  by  adopting  this  style. 

The  Trinity  Building,  facing  Trinity  church,  is  a  twenty-story 
structure  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  modern  requirements  and  yet 
in  detail  it  is  Gothic  throughout.  It  forms  a  fitting  companion  to 
the  old  building  it  faces  and  does  not  suffer  by  contrast  with  its  neigh¬ 
bors  on  the  southern  side,  erected  some  years  back,  although  they  fol¬ 
lowed  more  conventional  precedent.  The  building  to  the  north  of 
Grace  Church  has  been  designed  to  form  a  fitting  frame-work  for  the 
old  building,  and  the  result  is  unquestionably  a  success. 

But  in  the  New  York  Times  Building,  recently  completed,  the 
architect,  Mr.  Cyrus  L.  W.  Eidlitz,  has  achieved  a  distinct  victory. 
Based  upon  Italian  Gothic  precedent,  a  modern  office  building,  up- 
to-date  with  every  possible  contrivance,  it  stands  a  beautiful  monu¬ 
ment  to  private  enterprise.  It  is  a  most  successful  “sky  scraper,”  and 
is  one  of  the  loftiest  buildings  in  the  city.  From  an  isolated  position 
it  rises  from  the  curb  at  Forty-third  street  to  the  top  of  the  Observa¬ 
tory  rail  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet,  standing  on  a  ground  plan 
so  restricted  as  to  make  the  architectural  problem  the  most  difficult 
of  solution. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  it  is  most  interesting  to  read  the  reasons 
why  the  Gothic  style  was  selected: 
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“  It  was  plain  from  the  first  that,  with  so  irregular  a  ground  plan,  the  classical  style  did  not  sup¬ 
ply  the  precedent  needed,  and  that  classical  and  formal  symmetry  would  have  to  be  abandoned  in 
favor  of  picturesque  irregularity.  The  free  and  romantic  styles  and  periods  of  architecture  were,  so 
to  say,  ‘indicated’  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  Of  these  styles,  the  Gothic  is  of  course  by  far 
the  most  important  and  the  most  fruitful  in  precedents  available  for  modern  uses.  The  choice  of 
Gothic  for  the  style  of  The  Times  Building  was  accordingly  not  capricious,  but  proceeded  from  a 
consideration  of  the  particular  requirements  of  the  building.  Given  the  site,  and  given  the  genera 
scheme  of  a  building  of  which  the  sub-structure  covered  the  whole  of  it,  while  something  like  half  of 
it  was  to  be  carried  six  or  seven  stories  higher,  with  an  irregular  ground  plan,  and  it  is  hardly  con¬ 
ceivable  that  a  design  in  antique  architecture  of  the  Renaissance  could  have  been  effectively  accommo¬ 
dated  to  the  site  and  the  scheme,  at  least  without  much  sacrifice  to  architectural  consideration  of  space 
of  which  none  has  in  fact  been  sacrificed,  but  all  utilized  to  the  utmost.” 

Whatever  question  may  have  been  felt  as  to  the  advisability  of  this 
style,  in  advance  of  the  construction  of  the  building,  it  has  been  scat¬ 
tered  to  the  winds  by  the  beauty  of  the  completed  result. 

The  architect  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  solving  the  problem  so 
successfully  and  upon  the  courage  which  led  him  to  select  this  virile 
architectural  style,  in  contradistinction  to  the  more  popular  adapta¬ 
tions  found  on  every  hand. 

IN  a  description  of  public  buildings,  one  is  confronted  with  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  speaking  of  architectural  style  without  having  accepted 
in  advance  a  series  of  terms  which  have  been  agreed  upon.  It 
often  happens  that  we  find  described  as  belonging  to  the  same  style, 
public  buildings  constructed  at  practically  the  same  date  and  yet  dif¬ 
fering  in  architectural  detail.  The  architectural  scholar  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  insists  that  a  building  to  be  worthy  of  consideration  should  be 
carried  out  consistently  and  follow  precedent  in  every  detail.  This 
has  led  to  much  that  is  commonplace  and  uninteresting,  and,  after  four 
hundred  years  we  are  aroused  to  the  fact  that  the  results  are  dry  and 
unsatisfactory.  At  last  a  reaction  has  set  in,  and  a  careful  study  of 
buildings  recently  completed  will  convince  one  that  old  rules  are 
being  deviated  from,  and  that  precedent  is  being  set  aside  and  new 
sources  of  inspiration  sought. 

Thus  we  find  in  the  Opera  Comique  in  Paris,  a  building  following 
tradition  in  its  massing  and  main  proportions,  but  with  detail  entirely 
new.  The  capitals,  instead  of  following  the  regular  orders,  are  de¬ 
signed  with  original  detail,  studied  from  floral  forms.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  moldings  and  much  of  the  applied  ornament.  Flowers 
and  vines  are  the  inspiration,  and  the  result  is  most  satisfactory. 
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Moreover,  these  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  conventional  massing 
and  proportion  of  the  building.  This  instance  is  given  of  a  building 
recently  completed  in  Paris  because  it  has  been  said  that  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts  has  destroyed  individuality,  and  is  responsible  more 
than  any  other  factor  for  the  lack  of  architectural  originality  of  the 
present  day.  Examples  might  readily  be  found  in  Germany,  or  even 
Austria  or  Belgium,  but  these  would  not  be  surprising,  as  in  those 
countries  academic  schools  have  not  as  yet  attained  so  great  an  influ¬ 
ence. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  buildings  now  being  erected, 
is  that  a  new  style  is  in  process  of  formation;  scholars  may  protest  and 
contend  that  the  present  movement  is  but  a  transient  one  and  must 
surely  pass,  but  there  is  undoubtedly  a  stronger  force  behind  this 
movement  than  a  mere  passing  impulse.  What  the  new  style  is  to  be, 
what  will  be  the  outcome  of  the  present  study  and  experiment,  it  is 
hard  to  say,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  earnest  thought  and  attention 
which  is  now  being  given  to  this  subject  will  undoubtedly  produce 
result. 

We  find  that  the  public  buildings  constructed  in  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  were  classic  in  detail,  if  not  in  their  general 
form  and  construction.  The  Gothic  style  which  was  so  prevalent 
during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  had  reached 
its  perfection  and  declined.  A  change  was  desired  and  the  student 
of  architecture  went  to  history  for  precedent.  A  classic  revival  was 
the  result,  but  no  new  style  developed.  Thus  we  have  a  group  of 
buildings  throughout  Europe,  classic  in  detail,  but  somewhat  changed 
in  form  and  general  construction  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  city 
or  time  in  which  they  were  built.  The  National  Gallery,  London, 
the  Museum  in  Brussels,  the  King’s  Palace  in  Stuttgart,  the  Old,  and 
even  the  New  Museum  in  Berlin  are  of  this  style  and  owe  their  archi¬ 
tectural  character  to  the  interest  taken  in  these  revivals.  Sans  Souci 
at  Potsdam,  the  wonderful  group  of  buildings  at  Versailles,  and  even 
the  new  palace  of  Frederick  the  Great  are  the  result  of  the  same  influ¬ 
ence. 

What  is  true  of  these  important  buildings,  is  also  true  of  the  lesser 
buildings  constructed  at  the  same  period.  The  result,  however,  was 
not  fully  satisfactory,  and  a  study  of  the  Roman  work  produced  such 
buildings  as  the  Pantheon,  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  in  Paris,  St.  Paul’s 
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in  London,  the  entire  school  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  minor  buildings. 

Then  came  the  more  recent  development  known  to  us  as  the  Re¬ 
naissance,  in  order  to  clearly  define  which  we  had  to  invent  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  terms,  French  Renaissance,  German  Renaissance,  Italian 
Renaissance.  Thus  we  see  that  by  the  acceptance  of  this  nomencla¬ 
ture,  it  was  conceded  that  the  styles  produced  by  the  influence  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  were  not  identical. 

And  now  in  the  buildings  of  to-day  we  find  a  distinctive  detail 
differing  from  anything  that  has  heretofore  been  produced,  and  above 
all  we  find  requirements  never  before  confronted  by  architects  in  the 
past.  This  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  create  a  new  style,  and  we  may 
depend  upon  it,  a  new  style  is  coming  in  spite  of  scholastic  protest. 
While  it  is  true  that  we  still  find  buildings,  as  the  Gare  du  Midi  at 
Brussels,  following  the  classic  detail  while  using  modern  construc¬ 
tion,  it  is  also  true  that  this  style  of  edifice  for  practical,  utilitarian 
purposes  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule,  and  that  such  a  structure  as 
the  Anhalter  Bahnhof  is  more  nearly  the  ideal  sought  in  buildings 
of  this  character.  In  this  example  we  do  not  find  the  columns  and 
gateway  of  the  palace,  but  rather  a  simple,  straightforward  construc¬ 
tion  suitable  to  requirements.  The  lines  of  the  building  are  simple 
and  are  governed  by  the  constructional  necessities  imposed  by  its  size 
and  the  materials  used.  The  detail  is  simple,  yet  with  sufficient  orna¬ 
mentation  to  relieve  plainness.  All  sense  of  stiffness  is  removed  by 
the  happy  selection  of  color,  the  building  being  executed  in  brick 
and  terra  cotta,  with  of  course  an  iron  construction.  This  building 
is  but  one  of  a  number  of  its  kind.  The  main  station  at  Dresden  is  as 
large  and  possibly  equally  successful  in  design.  These  buildings  are 
typical  of  a  style  of  construction  which  is  being  used  with  great  suc¬ 
cess  for  postal  and  telegraph,  for  telephone  buildings  and  for  rail¬ 
way  terminals.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  the  requirements  in  these 
cases  have  produced  something  original  in  construction:  certainly 
the  result  has  been  a  series  of  buildings  such  as  never  have  been  seen 
before  and  which  will  undoubtedly  in  future  ages  be  looked  upon 
as  characteristic  of  the  time  in  which  they  were  produced. 

While  the  necessity  of  economy  and  the  enforced  use  of  steel 
construction  in  railroad  terminals  and  commercial  buildings  have 
produced  innovations  in  the  style  employed,  the  same  cannot  be  said 
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of  such  public  buildings  of  the  present  day  as  universities,  theaters 
and  museums.  Thus  the  University  at  Strasburg,  recently  con¬ 
structed,  markedly  shows  classic  influence.  The  Fine  Arts  Museum 
in  Brussels  is  subject  to  the  same  classification,  and  as  one  goes  from 
city  to  city  it  may  be  plainly  seen  that  Grecian  precedent  predomi¬ 
nates  in  buildings  of  this  class. 

Yet  when  a  gallery  or  a  museum  is  carried  one  step  further  and  be¬ 
comes  an  exposition  building,  we  find  a  radical  change  in  form  and 
construction — so  much  so,  that  the  name  “exposition  architecture” 
has  had  to  be  invented  in  order  to  describe  the  result  produced.  This 
may  possibly  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in  expositions,  larger  spaces 
are  covered  and  steel  construction  necessitated  by  the  requirements. 
Or  it  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  these  buildings  are  of  a  temporary 
character,  the  architects  have  seized  upon  them  as  an  opportunity  to 
try  much  needed  experiments  in  construction  and  detail.  The  result, 
however,  remains  that  in  very  few  cases  have  exposition  buildings  fol¬ 
lowed  the  old  style  and  in  most  cases  the  result  has  been  successful  and 
satisfactory. 

Careful  study  of  important  civic  buildings  of  foreign  cities  will 
show  a  marked  effort  to  depart  from  classic  precedent.  We  can  dis¬ 
cern  a  distinct  desire  to  produce  buildings  not  only  worthy  to  repre¬ 
sent  their  cities,  but  buildings  which  are  distinctive  in  architectural 
treatment. 

Thus  we  find  in  the  Palace  of  Justice  of  Brussels,  in  the  Reichstag 
in  Berlin,  in  the  Kaiser  Palace  in  Strasburg,  in  the  Museum  des 
Konigsreichs  Bohmen,  Bohemia,  in  the  projected  Festal  Hall  in 
Nuremberg,  positive  evidence  of  a  desire  to  depart  from  the  dictates 
of  precedent. 

When  this  is  true  of  buildings  that  do  not  require  the  use  of  the 
elevator,  what  must  be  the  result  when  this  recent  invention  is  uni¬ 
versally  used  in  our  public  buildings? 

In  Gothic  architecture  alone,  we  find  examples  which  will  bear 
comparison  with  modern  buildings.  In  Gothic  architecture  alone, 
are  these  possibilities  of  height  sufficient  to  meet  modern  require¬ 
ments.  The  column  and  the  lintel  have  their  limitations.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  exaggerated  may  be  the  scale  of  the  classic  building,  it  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  meet  present  conditions.  There  is  a  limit  to  the 
extent  to  which  columns  may  be  superimposed  upon  columns.  And 
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in  the  use  of  the  style  mentioned,  it  is  only  possible  to  meet  modern 
conditions  by  the  elimination  of  those  features  which  are  its  chief 
charm. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  Gothic  remains  as  the  one  style  from 
which  a  possible  inspiration  may  be  received  for  the  tall  buildings  of 
modern  times.  The  height  of  the  Gothic  building  was  only  gauged 
by  constructional  limitations,  not  by  design.  We  can  imagine  these 
buildings  as  reaching  the  sky,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  without 
shock  to  the  aesthetic  sense.  Can  the  same  be  said  of  any  other  style? 

It  is  of  course  conceded  that  Gothic  architecture  is  but  a  develop¬ 
ment  and  an  outgrowth  of  the  Romanesque.  Many  of  its  funda¬ 
mental  principles  are  the  same,  and  it  took  up  the  problems  where 
the  Romanesque  builders  left  them  and  worked  out  new  solutions 
under  new  conditions. 

“The  Twelfth  Century  was  an  era  of  transition  in  society  as  in 
architecture.”  More  liberty  was  allowed  the  individual,  the  Guilds 
obtained  greater  power  and  the  Gothic  cathedrals — those  wonders  of 
the  world — are  the  concrete  expression  of  the  ideals  of  humanity 
of  that  day. 

The  main  lines  of  the  structure  were  of  course  determined  in  ad¬ 
vance,  but  much  latitude  and  individuality  of  expression  was  per¬ 
mitted  in  minor  details. 

“Gothic  architecture  was  constantly  changing,  attacking  new 
problems  or  devising  new  solutions  of  old  ones.  In  this  character  of 
constant  flux  and  development,  it  contrasts  strongly  with  the  classic 
styles,  in  which  the  scheme  and  the  principle  were  early  fixed  and 
remain  substantially  unchanged  for  centuries.”* 

It  developed  most  enduring  forms  of  construction  and,  with  the 
refractory  building  material,  achieved  unequaled  successes. 

In  its  development  of  the  concentration  of  strains  upon  isolated 
points  of  support,  it  foreshadowed  the  modern  development  of  con¬ 
struction.  The  buildings  were  supported  just  as  our  modern  build¬ 
ings  are  supported  upon  piers,  and  in  buildings,  the  walls  become 
mere  filling  in,  just  as  our  wall  spaces  are  but  the  connecting  links 
between  the  main  lines  of  support. 

The  increased  possibilities  for  light  given  by  this  constructional 
triumph,  made  possible  the  marvelous  glass  of  the  middle  ages.  To- 

*  Prof.  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin. 
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day  we  have  the  requirement  of  light  to  an  even  greater  extent  and  our 
solution,  as  in  the  case  of  the  school  buildings  before  mentioned,  has 
been  the  same. 

While  modern  steel  construction  has  eliminated  the  necessity  for 
many  of  the  delicate  constructive  expedients  of  the  older  style,  it  still 
so  closely  duplicates  its  main  lines  as  to  suggest  the  possibility  of 
similar  treatment  in  the  future  of  detail  and  ornament. 

There  is  a  marked  similarity  in  the  upward  growth  of  the  Gothic 
building  and  the  modem  office  building,  which  undoubtedly  fore¬ 
shadows  a  similar  development  in  detail. 

The  lay  builders  who  carved  the  capitals  and  details  of  the  Gothic 
structure  had  recourse  for  their  inspiration  to  Nature.  Plant  life 
was  especially  studied.  We  see  the  same  tendency  in  the  modern 
development  which  for  want  of  a  better  name  we  call  L’Art  Nouveau. 

Our  modern  office  building  has  been  handicapped  by  inferior 
fenestration,  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  study  of  buildings  created 
under  conditions  when  light  was  not  an  essential  factor.  Why  should 
these  handicaps  still  obtain?  With  the  modern  system  of  construc¬ 
tion,  why  is  it  not  possible,  if  desired,  to  use  the  entire  space  between 
the  uprights  for  light,  and  why  is  it  not  possible  to  do  this  in  an  archi¬ 
tecturally  decorative  and  satisfactory  way,  by  following  the  principle 
of  development  in  Gothic  of  the  tracery  window! 

And  last,  but  not  least,  why  should  not  our  modern  office  building 
receive  hints  as  to  the  use  of  color  from  those  charming  examples  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  Middle  Ages? 

In  spite  of  contention  to  the  contrary,  color  will  be  used  by  the 
American  people.  The  popularity  of  L’Art  Nouveau ,  as  before 
stated,  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  its  color  sense.  The  treatment  of 
the  interior  of  the  country  house  most  positively  demonstrates  the 
appreciation  of  color. 

Viollet-le-Duc  said  that  nothing,  at  that  day,  “unless  it  be  the 
commercial  movement  which  has  covered  Europe  with  railway  lines, 
can  give  an  idea  of  the  zeal  with  which  the  urban  population  set  about 
the  building  of  cathedrals.”  If  Viollet-le-Duc  were  living  to-day, 
would  he  not  find  in  the  commercial  movement  which  is  creating  the 
great  modern  office  building  and  all  that  this  implies,  with  its  con¬ 
structive  necessities  and  constructive  possibilities,  a  source  of  inspira¬ 
tion  for  a  new  architectural  development? 
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N  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  value  of  hand  work  as  a  character 
builder  has  long  been  recognized  in  our  reformatory  institu¬ 
tions,  its  significance  as  a  powerful  factor  in  the  prevention 
of  crime  has  not  been  generally  appreciated,  but  if  we  stop  to 
consider  the  subject  we  will  probably  discover  the  following 
facts,  some  of  which  are  rather  surprising: 

First.  The  average  criminal  is  not  an  old  man,  neither  is  he  a 
middle  aged  man,  but  he  is  a  young  man,  twenty-six  and  two-thirds 
years  of  age. 

Second.  The  first  two  steps  towards  delinquency  and  crime  are 
generally  truancy  and  idleness. 

Third.  A  delinquent  is  frequently  a  truant,  because  he  must 
early  become  a  self-supporting  individual,  and  he  fails  to  see  any  con¬ 
nection  between  the  abstract  school  course  he  is  pursuing  and  wage 
earning. 

Fourth.  Fie  is  idle  because  he  was  obliged  to  leave  school  unpre¬ 
pared  to  face  the  conditions  his  life  imposed. 

Fifth.  The  abolishment  of  the  apprenticeship  system  removes 
for  the  most  part  the  last  opportunity  for  the  boy  to  become  a  useful 
citizen,  and  as  evil  offers  alluring  jobs  of  ease  with  pay  from  the  start 
he  becomes  a  criminal  instead. 

Sixth.  Our  vast  army  of  criminals  and  parasitic  individuals  are 
not  an  uneducated  class,  but  they  are  an  unskilled  class. 

The  Talmud  taught  and  the  Hebrews  required  that  their  boys 
should  learn  a  trade,  otherwise  they  might  learn  to  steal. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  old  adage  “Satan  finds  some  mis¬ 
chief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do.”  But  in  the  case  of  the  child  and  his 
unceasing  activity,  we  are  lead  to  inquire  as  to  why  the  average  child 
of  four  years  (who  utters  fifteen  thousand  words  a  day  and  has  other 
activities  so  much  greater  that  they  can  not  be  measured)  should  in 
his  youth  be  an  idle  tool  for  Satan.  Observation  shows  that  this 
energy,  instead  of  being  stored,  is  dissipated,  and  this  activity,  instead 
of  being  directed  along  lines  of  usefulness,  gives  place  to  inertia  and 
lack  of  purpose.  The  undirected  hand  may  become  the  idle  hand  of 
the  dreamer  or  the  misdirected  hand  of  the  pickpocket  or  burglar. 

Every  day  we  are  told  of  new  “Prime  Objects  in  Education.” 
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But  should  not  the  first  one  be  to  discover  each  child’s  particular  capa¬ 
bilities,  which  are  unlike  those  of  any  other  child,  and  develop  them 
by  exposing  the  child  to  an  environment  adapted  to  his  activity? 
Thus  would  every  child  become  productive  and  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  society. 

In  each  of  the  cities  with  which  I  am  familiar  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  delinquents  came  from  one  locality,  and  it  is  with  a  heartfelt  desire 
to  improve  this  condition  that  this  article  is  written.  The  average 
child  in  these  localities  spends  six  inactive  hours  in  school  each  day, 
absorbing  from  books  facts  which  will  be  of  little  use  to  him  and 
which  he  himself  fails  to  see  are  in  any  way  tangible  with  the  kind  of 
work  his  inheritance  (or  lack  of  it)  and  his  environment  make  it  nec¬ 
essary  for  him  to  do.  So  if  he  does  not  leave  school  from  necessity, 
he  becomes  a  truant  from  choice.  Nearly  forty  per  cent,  of  pupils 
leave  school  before  completing  the  grammar  grades  and  fewTer  than 
ten  per  cent,  ever  reach  the  high  school. 

I  know  the  problems  that  confront  educators  too  well  to  even 
attempt  to  criticise  our  school  system.  But  is  it  right  to  give  the  slum 
child  the  same  instruction  we  give  the  child  of  wealth  and  culture,  just 
because  tradition  says  we  must?  Is  it  right  to  ignore  the  practical 
needs  of  the  forty  per  cent,  who  can  be  in  school  only  five  years  and 
the  ninety  per  cent,  who  can  never  attend  a  high  school,  and  misapply 
our  energies  and  money  in  the  interests  of  the  five  or  ten  per  cent,  of 
fortunate  ones  who  can  have  the  advantages  of  advanced  learning? 

More  than  one-fourth  of  our  entire  population  is  engaged  in 
building  trades  and  mechanical  pursuits,  and  there  are  nearly  two 
hundred  trades,  several  of  which  may  attract  our  unfortunate  boy 
strongly,  but  he  finds  that  he  is  as  unprepared  for  them  as  he  is  for  the 
higher  callings.  He  likewise  discovers  that  the  practical  abolish¬ 
ment  of  the  apprenticeship  system  has  removed  the  last  opportunity 
for  learning  to  do  the  thing  he  desires  most. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  trade  unions,  representing  a  class  of 
people  who  would  profit  most  by  a  betterment  in  the  condition  of 
their  boys,  have  such  rigid  rules  that  in  some  cases  only  two  or  three 
boys  in  an  entire  city  would  be  allowed  to  learn  the  same  trade  at  one 
time.  Thus  it  is  that  most  of  our  positions  requiring  skilled  labor  are 
filled  by  the  foreign  born  and  educated  instead  of  American  appren¬ 
tices. 
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WE  are  students  of  words:  we  are  shut  up  in  schools,  and 
colleges,  and  recitation-rooms,  for  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
and  come  out  at  last  with  a  bag  of  wind,  a  memory  of 
words,  and  do  not  know  a  thing.  We  cannot  use  our  hands,  or  our 
legs,  or  our  eyes,  or  our  arms.  We  do  not  know  an  edible  root  in  the 
woods,  we  can  not  tell  our  course  by  the  stars,  nor  the  hour  of  the  day 
by  the  sun.  It  is  well  if  we  can  swim  and  skate.  We  are  afraid  of  a 
horse,  of  a  cow,  of  a  dog,  of  a  snake,  of  a  spider.  The  Roman  rule 
was  to  teach  a  boy  nothing  that  he  could  not  learn  standing.  The  old 
English  rule  was,  ‘All  summer  in  the  field,  and  all  winter  in  the 
study.’  And  it  seems  as  if  a  man  should  learn  to  plant,  or  to  fish,  or 
to  hunt,  that  he  might  secure  his  subsistence  at  all  events,  and  not  be 
painful  to  his  friends  and  fellow-men.  The  lessons  of  science  should 
be  experimental  also.  The  sight  of  a  planet  through  a  telescope  is 
worth  all  the  course  on  astronomy;  the  shock  of  the  electric  spark  in 
the  elbow,  outvalues  all  the  theories;  the  taste  of  the  nitrous  oxide, 
the  firing  of  an  artificial  volcano,  are  better  than  volumes  of  chem- 

'  ' ' X  ‘  — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
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I  made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  while  our  criminals  are  an 
untrained  class  they  are  not  an  unintelligent  class.  The  statistics  of 
27,103  inmates  of  our  prisons  and  penitentiaries  in  1891  proves  this 
conclusively.  And  Superintendent  Brockway  of  the  Elmira  Refor¬ 
matory  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  out  of  fifteen  hundred  boys  in 
that  institution  fewer  than  two  per  cent,  had  had  the  opportunity  of 
learning  to  use  their  hands  before  they  came  there. 

These  statistics  demonstrate  a  truth  everywhere  apparent,  namely, 
that  the  mere  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  does  not  necessarily 
make  a  man  do  right  or  deter  him  from  doing  wrong.  Righteous¬ 
ness  is  really  right  action.  Not  something  to  be  merely  believed,  but 
something  built  in  our  natures  with  bricks  of  right  habits  and  good 
deeds  day  by  day.  Habit  is  one  of  Nature’s  most  mighty  forces  and 
good  habits  are  as  easy  to  form  and  as  hard  to  overcome  as  bad  ones. 
Smiles  in  “Self  Help”  says:  “Self-respect,  self-help,  application, 
industry,  integrity,  all  are  of  the  nature  of  habits,  not  beliefs.  Prin¬ 
ciples  in  fact  are  but  the  names  which  we  assign  to  habits,  for  the  prin¬ 
ciples  are  words  but  the  habits  are  the  things  themselves,  benefactors 
or  tyrants,  according  as  they  are  good  or  evil.  It  thus  happens  that 
as  we  grow  older  a  portion  of  our  free  activity  becomes  suspended  in 
habit,  our  actions  become  of  the  nature  of  fate  and  we  are  bound  by 
the  chains  which  we  have  woven  around  ourselves.” 

Manual  training  in  our  public  schools,  hand  training  in  our  trade 
schools,  and  hand  work  in  our  trade  pursuits  means  the  formation  of 
character  along  these  lines  of  habit.  A  boy  may  be  able  to  pervert 
the  truth  in  the  abstract,  but  a  lie  in  the  concrete  is  everywhere  appar¬ 
ent  and  always  hideous.  Thus  it  is  that  every  moment  of  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  Nature’s  forms  and  forces  leaves  its  impress  upon  the  soul 
of  the  worker. 

I  quote  here  from  Dr.  Arthur  MacDonald,  specialist  in  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Education:  “There  is  much  to  indicate  that  the  sociological 
problem  involved  in  the  delinquent  and  dependent  classes  is  at  its 
foundation  an  educational  one.  Teaching  of  practical  morality  in 
such  a  way  as  to  form  good  habits  in  the  young  is  doubtless  the  surest 
preventive  from  a  criminal  career.  Perez  says  that  the  business  of 
education  should  be  much  more  concerned  with  the  habits  children 
acquire  and  with  their  wills,  rather  than  with  the  moral  conscience. 
The  latter  is  the  blossom  that  will  be  followed  by  fruit,  but  the  former 
are  the  root  and  branches. 
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Victor  Hugo  liked  to  say  that  he  who  opens  a  school  closes  a 
prison,  but  Proai  says  many  schools  have  been  opened  but  no  prisons 
closed;  criminality  has  not  diminished  while  education  has  increased. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Japan,  where 
such  perfection  in  hand  work  has  been  attained  that  the  whole  world 
marvels,  there  has  been  for  twenty  years  a  decrease  in  crime.  And 
in  Switzerland,  where  nearly  every  chalet  is  the  abode  of  crafts¬ 
men  (father  and  son)  and  where  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  expended  for  industrial  schools,  we  find  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  example  of  integrity  and  honesty. 

It  is  enjoyable  to  think  of  the  old  days  when  men  toiled  with  their 
hands  and  made  things  as  good  as  they  could,  when  the  thing  was 
theirs  from  start  to  finish  and  not  the  completed  plan  of  another, 
the  result  of  combined  cunning  of  hand  and  brain,  and  it  conveyed 
joyful  satisfaction.  In  those  days  a  man  got  his  pleasure  from  his 
daily  work;  now  he  is  stultified  by  piece  work  or  reduced  to  a  mere 
cog  in  the  machine  he  operates.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  finds 
his  joy  in  the  sound  of  the  evening  whistle  and  the  nightly  carousal? 

Somehow  I  think  it  must  have  been  easier  to  be  good  in  the  early 
days  when  everything  from  the  roof  over  the  head  to  the  garments 
upon  the  back  was  the  product  of  the  home.  When  the  duties  of 
the  men  and  boys  required  them  to  know  the  elements  of  carpenter¬ 
ing,  smithing,  shoemaking,  etc.,  and  the  women  and  girls  traced  the 
furnishings  from  the  sowing  and  harvesting  of  the  flax  through  the 
the  carding,  spinning  and  weaving  even  to  the  finished  garment. 
The  average  boy  of  that  time  found  all  the  hand  training  he  needed  in 
the  home  and  he  looked  upon  the  school  with  its  three  R’s  as  a  health¬ 
ful  antidote.  But  of  our  modem  boy  almost  no  requirements  are 
made  at  home  except  those  of  eating  and  sleeping.  So  we  find  the 
boys  of  our  better  classes  also  having  time  to  get  into  trouble  and 
grasping  the  opportunity. 

Is  it  not  a  shame  that  so  many  boys  have  to  bear  the  stigma  of  their 
State  Industrial  School  before  they  can  know  the  delights  of  hand 
work  or  become  the  useful  citizens  they  might  become  if  each  State 
provided  the  same  opportunities  in  their  public  schools? 

A  judge  recently  told  me  that  he  recalled  six  boys  in  his  experi¬ 
ence  who  asked  to  be  sent  to  the  reform  school  so  they  “could  learn 
a  trade,”  and  two  more  committed  petty  crimes  so  they  could  get 
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there  for  that  purpose.  Some  months  ago  a  judge  of  the  Juvenile 
Court,  visiting  the  State  Industrial  School,  was  hailed  by  various  boys 
whom  he  had  sent  there.  I  saw  them  pull  him  in  various  directions 
to  show  him  the  things  they  had  made.  One  boy  exclaimed :  “Isay, 
Judge,  why  couldn’t  we  have  done  this  in  our  public  school?” 

The  illustrations  for  this  article  are  of  boys  at  work  in  the  State 
Industrial  School  of  Colorado.  These  boys  are  employed  in  ma¬ 
chine  shops,  engine  rooms,  laundry,  bakery,  printing,  tailoring,  car¬ 
penter  and  shoe  shops.  They  also  operate  dynamos  and  care  for 
cattle  and  garden  tracts,  and  even  operate  a  coal  mine  on  the  premises, 
which  supplies  the  school. 

These  boys  are  acknowledged  failures  of  the  home  and  school. 
They  have  not  offended  once  only  but  many  times,  for  in  Colorado 
the  best  juvenile  laws  in  the  country  prevail.  These  laws  and  the 
work  of  their  advocate,  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  received  particular 
mention  in  President  Roosevelt’s  last  message.  The  Juvenile  Court 
aims  to  prevent  crime  and  convicts  no  child  for  crime,  but  puts  a 
delinquent  upon  probation  with  helpful  influences,  and  only  five  per 
cent,  of  these  probationers  reach  the  Industrial  School.  The  Juve¬ 
nile  Court  sends  none  to  jail  where  they  would  be  contaminated  by 
filthy  contact  with  vicious  criminals,  but  a  Detention  Home  is  pro¬ 
vided. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Industrial  School  harbors 
these  repeated  failures,  fully  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  those  paroled 
become  law  abiding  citizens.  The  following  from  an  address  by 
the  Superintendent,  Fred  L.  Paddelford,  entitled  “The  American 
Boy,  Handle  with  Care,”  is  an  appreciation  of  the  subject  of  this 
article  by  one  who  knows : 

“It  is  natural  that  a  boy  should  love  work.  It  is  society’s  fault  if 
he  has  learned  to  hate  it. 

“Fifteen  years  ago,  when  I  thought  some  knowledge  had  come 
to  me,  but  when — I  have  since  learned — wisdom  was  lingering  with 
those  more  experienced,  there  was  a  boy  in  my  school  room  at  an 
Illinois  institution  for  boys  and  young  men,  who  was  restless,  and  I 
thought  mischievous.  When  he  began  to  pick  up  bits  of  hardwood 
boards  about  the  grounds  and  carry  them  to  his  room  I  watched  him, 
fearing  that  he  was  planning  to  escape.  When  he  added  an  old 
broken  table  knife  to  his  collection  I  felt  sure  that  my  surmise  was 
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correct.  But  after  he  whittled  out  cog  wheels,  levers,  and  a  disc, 
all  the  time  having  the  picture  of  a  printing  press  before  him,  I 
watched  him  with  another  sort  of  interest.  Finally  he  handed  me  a 
piece  of  paper  with  his  name  printed  upon  it.  The  printing  had 
been  done  on  the  wooden  press,  with  wooden  type,  every  part  of 
which  he  had  carved  with  the  old  broken  knife.  Then  I  learned 
that  his  father  was  a  printer  and  he,  the  boy,  had  worked  at  press¬ 
feeding  in  Chicago  and  liked  the  work. 

“There  is  something  in  shaping  iron,  in  sewing  a  garment,  in  start¬ 
ing  an  engine,  in  feeding  a  press,  in  turning  wood,  that  shapes  a  char¬ 
acter,  that  binds  one  to  truth,  that  gives  force  to  convictions  of  duty, 
that  makes  a  lasting  impression  in  the  book  of  life,  that  shows  what 
skill  is  required  to  fashion  a  perfect  model  from  a  block  of  rough 
material.” 

Finally,  there  is  such  joy  in  good  hand  work  that  it  permeates  the 
whole  being  and  precludes  the  possibility  of  crime.  Sir  Charles 
Bell  observes:  “The  greatest  source  of  happiness  is  found  when  the 
ingenuity  of  the  mind  is  exercised  in  the  dexterous  employment  of  the 
hand.”  And  Meissonier  exclaims:  “I  have  known  glory  and  love 
but  never  such  joy  as  in  hand  work.” 

Is  it  not  time  we  learned  that  it  is  wiser  and  less  expensive  to  save 
children  than  to  punish  criminals,  and  that  it  is  better  to  spend  one 
dollar  for  the  cultivation  of  good  citizenship  than  one  hundred  for 
the  discouragement  of  the  bad? 


Editor’s  Note:  In  connection  with  the  foregoing  article, 
we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  presentation  of 
another  interesting  phase  of  the  same  topic,  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Edward  C.  Kirk,  editor  of  The  Dental  Cosmos ,  which  is  reproduced 
in  our  department  of  Notes  in  this  issue.  The  CRAFTSMAN  wel¬ 
comes  all  signs  of  awakening  interest  in  the  discussion  of  the 
ethical  value  of  manual  training,  especially  in  that  side  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  bears  directly  upon  the  education  and  character  shaping 
of  the  youth  of  this  country. 
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THE  TWENTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 
OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN  ARTISTS.  BY 
CHARLES  E.  FAIRMAN 


HE  period  of  twenty-seven  years  is  a  very  short  space  of 
time  in  the  history  of  art  in  New  York.  It  makes  but  a 
tiny  part  of  the  history  of  art  in  the  world,  or  in  this 
country  where  art  is  so  new,  but  in  the  history  of  the 
Society  of  American  Artists,  it  comprises  the  lifetime  of 
this  energetic  art  society,  and  is  a  proud  record  of  what 
may  be  accomplished  in  art  directions  by  capable  organization. 

The  exhibition  of  the  present  year  seems  to  be  a  magnificent  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  purposes  of  the  society,  and  marks  a  history  making 
year  in  the  interest  in  art.  From  advices  secured  from  one  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  society,  it  appears  that  fully  as  many  pictures  as  were  hung 
were  considered  by  the  jury  of  selection  as  satisfactory  from  the  stand¬ 
ard  maintained  by  the  judges,  but  the  lack  of  wall  space  precluded 
the  possibility  of  the  admission  of  a  larger  number  of  frames.  It 
is  an  unusual  condition  which  calls  forth  such  a  statement  from  the 
management,  and  discloses  a  condition  in  the  largest  city  of  our  land 
that  calls  for  a  remedy,  in  the  way  of  a  suitable  exhibition  room  in 
New  York  with  sufficient  wall  space  to  hang  all  of  the  pictures  worthy 
of  recognition  that  the  artists  of  this  country  can  produce  from  year 
to  year. 

With  this  brief  statement  of  conditions  should  be  made  a  further 
statement  of  the  rules  that  were  applied  to  the  selection  of  work  to  be 
exhibited.  While  the  exhibition  is  managed  by  a  society  containing 
on  its  rolls  the  names  of  more  than  120  members,  membership  in  the 
society  does  not  constitute  a  preferred  right  to  exhibition  privileges. 
Merit  in  the  work  submitted  is  the  only  test  applied,  and  those  who 
have  visited  the  exhibitions  from  year  to  year  will  find  exhibitors 
whose  work  in  former  years  has  been  “skied”  have  been  given  places 
of  prominence  “on  the  line”  this  year. 

To  the  visitor,  the  present  exhibition  affords  ample  evidence  that 
the  standard  of  admission  has  been  high  and  rigidly  adhered  to. 
When  we  consider  that  over  1,500  works  of  art  were  submitted,  that 
the  catalogue  contains  479  numbers,  of  which  but  forty-nine  are  works 
of  sculpture,  and  that  of  this  number  there  is  but  one  work — a  large 
piece  of  sculpture,  which  had  previously  passed  a  large  jury  in  an- 
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other  city,  and  which  from  its  size  could  not  be  requested  except  as  an 
invited  work  of  art,  and  when  we  consider  that  had  the  hanging  space 
been  sufficient  the  exhibition  would  have  shown  a  catalogue  with 
nearly  a  thousand  entries,  we  then  commence  to  appreciate  the  hearty 
support  that  has  been  accorded  to  the  work  of  the  Society  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Artists,  in  the  attempt  to  collect  a  representative  exhibition  of  the 
work  of  the  year.  One  of  the  noticeable  features  of  the  present  ex¬ 
hibition  is  the  scope  of  the  exhibited  work.  There  has  evidently 
been  an  intent  to  demonstrate  a  belief  that  there  are  many  schools  of 
art  worthy  of  recognition.  The  artist  has  been  recognized  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  with  perfect  freedom  to  interpret  Nature  in  his  own  way  and 
present  his  message  in  his  own  language.  Merit  has  been  the  test, 
and  an  adherence  to  the  canons  of  any  particular  school  of  art 
has  not  been  considered  a  condition  precedent.  Freedom  in  art  mat¬ 
ters  so  long  as  the  result  is  justifiable  is  an  important  concession. 

It  is  a  pleasing  feature  in  this  annual  exhibition  to  note  the  hearty 
support  of  the  women  painters.  More  than  forty  women  are  repre¬ 
sented,  and  many  of  them  occupy  honored  places  with  their  work. 
They  have  added  much  to  the  high  standing  of  the  exhibition,  and 
to  its  popular  interest. 

Among  the  portrait  painters  we  find  the  work  of  W.  M.  Chase. 
The  work  of  this  veteran  painter  is  always  interesting  and  never  of 
an  ordinary  character.  His  “Master  Roland”  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  of  his  portrait  studies.  It  is  the  portrait  of  a  small  boy, 
posed  in  a  careless  and  thoroughly  natural  manner,  and  painted 
with  that  degree  of  tenderness  which  can  not  fail  to  convince  the  ob¬ 
server  of  the  love  of  the  artist  for  such  a  live,  wide  awake  little 
youngster. 

Robert  Henri  in  his  “Spanish  Dancer”  and  “Portrait  of  F.  Am¬ 
brose  Clark”  exhibits  two  full  length  figures  painted  in  a  brilliant 
style.  The  lighting  seems  rather  harsh  for  a  well  lighted  exhibition 
room,  but  the  action  of  his  models  is  forceful  and  emphatic.  Irving 
R.  Wiles  is  represented  by  three  frames,  all  containing  portraits  exe¬ 
cuted  in  that  very  sympathetic  method  which  marked  his  well-known 
portrait  of  Julia  Marlowe,  which  was  given  such  prominence  at  ex¬ 
hibitions  a  few  years  ago.  His  “Mrs.  Wiles  and  Miss  Gladys  Wiles” 
(used  as  an  illustration)  in  the  present  exhibition  is  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  picture  sent  by  this  artist. 
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John  W.  Alexander,  in  his  “Portrait  of  Mrs.  Clarence  Mackay,” 
has  given  us  a  portrait  with  great  dramatic  force.  The  full-length 
figure  of  a  slender  woman  charmingly  gowned,  and  painted  in  that 
peculiar  method  which  seems  to  be  a  particular  gift  of  Mr.  Alexan¬ 
der,  combined  with  a  graceful  pose,  has  resulted  in  such  a  striking 
effect  that  it  is  by  right  given  the  place  of  prominence  in  the  Vander¬ 
bilt  Gallery,  the  largest  room  of  all  the  galleries  occupied  by  this 
exhibition.  Of  the  other  pictures  by  this  artist  “A  Mother”  shows  a 
more  tender  side  of  Mr.  Alexander’s  art  work.  “A  Butterfly”  (re¬ 
produced  with  this  article)  is  a  notable  example  of  the  same  artist’s 
figure  studies. 

While  Louis  Loeb  has  not  been  a  conspicuous  exhibitor  in  any  of 
the  large  exhibitions,  if  we  consider  prominence  a  matter  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  frames,  his  work  is  of  a  high  quality,  and  as  his  picture  “Morn¬ 
ing”  received  the  Carnegie  prize,  it  may  be  considered  a  sufficient 
endorsement  of  the  ability  of  the  artist. 

Among  the  painters  of  landscapes  we  may  note  the  work  of  H. 
Bolton  Jones,  whose  picture  “The  Mill”  accompanies  this  article,  and 
who  is  also  well  represented  by  another  charming  picture  “A  Spring 
Morning.”  Olive  P.  Black  is  strongly  represented  by  a  single  pic¬ 
ture,  reproduced  herewith,  entitled  “After  the  Shower,”  a  work 
which  contains  a  charming  composition  of  great  natural  beauty 
treated  with  that  subtile  appreciation  of  a  quiet  landscape  which  must 
always  possess  a  popular  charm. 

Bruce  Crane  in  his  “The  Closing  Year”  presents  a  simple  land¬ 
scape  with  low  hills  in  the  middle  distance  relieved  at  the  left  by  a 
single  haystack.  From  material  which  in  Nature  would  not  be  con¬ 
spicuous  he  has,  by  his  simple  arrangement  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  quiet  phases  of  Nature,  secured  a  picture  which  must  appeal  to  the 
painter,  and  to  the  purchaser  fond  of  a  class  of  pictures  of  which  one 
would  not  easily  tire.  Carleton  Wiggins,  whose  pictures  of  cattle 
have  given  him  a  prominent  place  among  American  painters  of  do¬ 
mestic  animals,  is  represented  this  year  by  a  simple  landscape  in 
which  a  small  flock  of  sheep  are  feeding.  The  sheep  are  watched 
over  by  a  faithful  dog,  and  the  whole  arrangement  is  effective  but 
less  brilliant  than  many  of  his  works  exhibited  in  former  years. 
Henry  Prellwitz,  the  secretary  of  the  society,  in  his  picture  “Cloud 
Capped”  has  an  artistic  arrangement  of  Ascutney  Mountain,  Ver- 
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mont,  which  tells  strongly  the  story  of  having  been  made  in  the  open. 
The  clouds  have  just  commenced  to  dissipate.  The  valley  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  is  a  faithful  New  England  scene,  and  the  color 
throughout  is  typical  of  the  mountainous  sections  of  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  State. 

Birge  Harrison,  ever  successful  in  his  pictures  of  night  effects,  has 
scored  a  distinct  success  in  his  “New  Year’s  Eve.”  Like  many  other 
pictures  of  decided  merit  the  charm  is  in  the  sentiment  rather  than 
the  material.  It  is  simply  a  country  road  in  the  center  of  the  picture. 
In  the  middle  distance  at  the  left  is  a  dim  haystack.  In  the  distance 
at  the  right  is  an  old  farm  house  in  which  the  lamplight  shines 
through  the  windows.  Meager  material,  but  wonderful  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  mystery  of  night  in  desolate  places. 

Another  evening  effect  of  more  than  usual  interest  is  “A  July 
Nocturne:  Mystic,  Conn.,”  by  B.  K.  Howard.  In  this  there  is 
much  that  suggests  the  influence  of  Whistler  in  tone.  Both  banks 
of  the  river  are  shown  in  the  composition  and  the  group  of  small  boats 
at  anchor  with  their  lighted  lanterns  give  one  a  vivid  impression  of 
the  feeling  of  a  study  made  at  night. 

Among  the  somewhat  startling  pictures  of  the  exhibition  is  “Sum¬ 
mer”  by  Bryson  Burroughs.  The  striking  feature  is  wholly  in  the 
idea  pictured  rather  than  in  its  execution.  It  is  a  summer  landscape 
with  a  pine  tree  and  poster-like  clouds  in  the  sky.  A  sober  and 
somewhat  obstinate  cow  has  been  captured  by  four  slender  nude  dam¬ 
sels,  two  of  whom  are  trying  to  pull  the  cow  along  by  the  horns,  a 
third  is  seated  demurely  on  the  back  of  the  unoffending  animal,  while 
the  fourth  is  attempting  to  drive  or  push  the  cow  along  in  a  more 
rapid  pace.  Walter  Shirlaw  also  exhibits  a  picture,  “Sun  and 
Shade,”  in  which  three  nude  women  are  gracefully  posed  on  a  sunny 
bank  under  the  shadow  of  a  large  tree  whose  trunk  fills  the  space  at 
the  right  in  a  highly  decorative  manner. 

Among  the  genre  workers  there  is  great  variety  in  subject  and  in 
method.  Noticeable  among  the  pictures  of  this  class  containing  chil¬ 
dren  is  “Off  for  School”  by  Janet  Wheeler,  who  has  for  some  years 
shown  a  fondness  for  painting  children  of  a  decided  blonde  type. 
The  children  in  this  picture  are  shy,  bashful  little  ones,  brother  and 
sister,  quaintly  posed,  and  daintily  painted.  It  is  a  picture  that  will 
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appeal  to  the  popular  taste,  for  the  children  are  so  sweet  and  lovable 
one  must  envy  the  home  from  which  they  have  started. 

J.  G.  Brown,  a  veteran  in  the  class  of  genre  painters,  and  by  some 
adversely  criticised  because  of  his  lack  of  broadness  in  method,  is 
well  represented  by  “A  Builder  of  Boats,”  a  picture  of  the  interior  of 
a  boat  builder’s  shop,  in  which  the  builder  is  seated  contemplating  a 
tiny  model.  It  is  true  that  the  grain  of  the  boards  on  the  side  of  the 
shop  and  in  the  floor  can  be  seen  with  photographic  clearness.  It  is 
true  that  every  object  in  the  shop,  such  as  the  tools  on  the  wall,  the 
sleeping  dog  on  the  floor,  have  been  painted  with  more  than  necessary 
definition,  but  it  is  also  true  that  in  the  face  of  the  builder  he  has 
shown  us  the  character  of  such  a  man  that  we  must  admire  the  percep¬ 
tion  that  feels  what  he  has  painted  even  if  we  question  his  method  of 
expression. 

Henry  Salem  Hubbell  has  a  representation  of  five  frames  in  the 
exhibition,  rather  an  unusual  showing,  but  the  work  seems  to  justify 
this  preference.  His  “Paris  Cabman”  is  probably  the  best  of  his 
work  in  this  exhibition,  although  the  subject,  a  bibulous  looking 
elderly  man  in  a  red  flannel  vest  and  silk  hat,  is  far  from  a  pleasing 
one.  The  work,  however,  is  so  well  done  and  the  type  so  uncommon 
in  an  American  exhibition  that  we  can  understand  the  prominence  it 
has  been  given.  “The  Poet”  by  the  same  artist  is  slightly  more 
respectable  in  appearance,  and  as  he  belongs  to  the  class  with  long, 
ill  kept  hair  and  slovenly  linen,  he  might  belong  to  several  classes  of 
men  who  seem  to  consider  untidiness  a  mark  of  the  abstraction  of 
genius. 

Howard  Gardiner  Cushing  is  represented  by  three  frames,  all 
containing  subjects  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  Mr.  Cushing  has 
a  preference  for  female  models  with  red  hair,  and  he  has  painted 
them  with  a  dash  and  color  splendor  which  makes  them  conspicuous 
in  any  exhibition.  His  “White  and  Gold,”  which  was  exhibited  at 
the  exhibition  in  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburg,  and  also  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  was  given  in  this 
exhibition  a  prominent  place,  and  as  disclosed  by  the  title  is  a  con¬ 
spicuous  study  of  a  golden  haired  woman  in  white  draperies.  East¬ 
man  Johnson,  who,  if  the  biographical  notices  are  correct,  has  passed 
his  eightieth  year,  is  represented  by  one  small  picture,  “Child  and 
Doll.”  It  is  of  the  style  of  an  earlier  period  of  painting,  but  charm- 
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ing  in  sentiment  and  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  this  notable  collection. 

Charles  C.  Curran,  a  former  prize  winner  at  one  of  the  annuals 
of  this  society,  is  represented  by  five  frames.  His  “Young  Woman 
with  Violin”  is  a  charming  picture  of  a  graceful  model  gowned  in 
black  who  is  playing  the  violin,  not  posing.  Another  picture  of 
original  value  as  a  composition  is  his  “White  Turkeys  and  Cabbage,” 
a  decorative  study  of  small  size  in  which  the  arrangement  of  the 
white  fowls  among  the  green  of  the  cabbage  patch  presents  an  idea  so 
far  from  conventional  subjects,  that  it  possesses  a  charm  quite  dis¬ 
tinctively  its  own. 

Among  the  list  of  notable  portraits  I  should  have  mentioned  the 
single  example  of  the  work  of  Kenyon  Cox,  the  “Portrait  of  Emil 
Carlsen.”  So  forceful  is  this  portrait  painted  that  one  must  feel 
that  there  is  no  attempt  at  the  shallow  methods  of  flattery,  and  that 
the  painter  and  artist  are  not  afraid  of  the  truth. 

Conspicuous  among  the  paintings  which  include  architectural 
subjects  is  “The  Flatiron  after  Rain,”  by  Birge  Harrison,  who  has 
given  us  a  new  view  of  this  monstrosity  of  architecture,  and  has 
wisely  included  but  a  portion  of  the  building  in  the  composition. 
The  charm  is,  however,  in  the  atmospheric  conditions  pictured  and 
the  point  of  view  selected.  Hanging  near  this  is  Colin  Campbell 
Cooper’s  “Broad  Street  Station,”  a  valuable  study  and  exponent  of 
the  charm  contained  in  a  huge  building  when  seen  through  the  tem¬ 
peramental  eyes  of  the  artist. 

While  Francis  C.  Jones  is  represented  but  by  one  picture,  “In  the 
Pine,”  reproduced  with  this  review,  his  love  of  the  beautiful  in  art 
is  abundantly  proven  by  this  single  example.  The  idea  is  original 
and  the  feeling  of  the  murmuring  breezes  through  the  tree  top  is 
well  presented. 

In  an  exhibition  of  such  magnitude  to  even  print  the  names  of  the 
exhibitors  with  the  titles  of  their  pictures  would  exhaust  the  space 
allotted  for  a  review.  Many  noted  painters  have  been  omitted  in  this 
brief  article  for  no  other  reason  than  the  limitations  of  space.  To  the 
artists  who  have  kindly  consented  to  the  reproduction  of  their  works 
with  this  review  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  favor  is  made. 
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C  ANDLE  SCONCE  IN  IRON  AND  COPPER 


HANDICRAFT  EXHIBITION  AT  MANCHESTER, 
ENGLAND.  BY  STEWART  DICK 


NE  of  the  most  interesting  exhibitions  of  arts  and  crafts 
was  that  held  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  Clarion  Guild  of 
Handicraft  at  Manchester.  For  it  was  not  only  a  large 
collection  of  the  finest  examples  of  modern  craftsman¬ 
ship  ;  it  was  much  more  than  this,  for  the  Clarion  Guild 
— -  is  at  once  the  outcome  and  the  evidence  of  an  impor¬ 

tant  social  development. 

All  who  have  eyes  for  the  beautiful  have  for  long  looked  with 
horror  on  the  ordinary  trade  products  of  to-day,  which  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  marvelous  craftsmanship  of  what  we  term  a  ruder  age. 
Badly  designed  and  faultily  constructed,  they  have  but  one  merit — 
cheapness;  a  spurious  merit,  for  we  pay  dearly  for  it  in  the  end. 
More  and  more  a  demand  has  arisen  of  late  years  for  well-designed 
and  well-made  articles,  but  more  and  more  is  it  becoming  evident 
that  work  of  this  nature  can  not  be  produced  by  modern  industrial 
methods. 

John  Ruskin  and  William  Morris  were  right.  The  gospel  which 
both  preached,  and  which  Morris  in  his  life  put  to  practical  test,  is 
the  true  one.  The  old  work  was  beautiful  because  it  was  the  free  and 
spontaneous  expression  of  the  individuality  of  the  worker.  He  was  a 
real  craftsman,  a  man  with  a  mind  of  his  own,  and  with  an  outlook 
on  life  of  his  own,  which  found  expression  in  his  work.  In  many  of 
the  most  vital  things  of  life  he  was  much  more  truly  a  free  man  than 
the  modern  workman.  He  did  not  turn  out  a  piece  of  work  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  hard  and  fast  way,  because  “the  firm”  had  contracted  to  supply 
at  a  certain  price  several  hundred  articles  “as  per  pattern.”  No,  each 
piece  of  work  stood  by  itself.  Its  treatment  was  a  problem  arising 
out  of  the  exigencies  of  the  material,  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended  and  the  fancy  of  the  worker. 

The  craftsman  must  be  a  free  agent  once  more,  master  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  craft,  before  he  can  turn  out  work  of  the  old  individuality 
and  power.  Until  the  system  of  authorized  anarchy,  which  goes  by 
the  names  of  individualism,  free  competition,  and  other  euphemisms 
is  finally  vanquished,  there  can  be  no  real  return  of  the  golden  age 
of  craftsmanship. 

Meantime  the  spirit  of  revolt  is  alive,  there  is  a  striving  after  bet- 
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ter  things.  There  are  a  few  craftsmen  even  now.  Not  in  the  large 
workshops  of  the  cities  are  they  to  be  found,  but  in  quiet  little  villages, 
working  singly,  or  combined  in  little  groups,  the  better  to  fight  the 
hydra-headed  monster.  And  it  will  surprise  no  one  to  hear  that 
these  enthusiasts  almost  to  a  man  are  followers  of  John  Ruskin  and 
William  Morris — men  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  something  nobler  and 
better  than  the  present  chaotic  industrial  and  social  system,  and  work¬ 
ing  steadfastly  towards  the  realization  of  their  ideal. 

Of  all  these  guilds  of  craftsmen,  none  has  a  more  pronounced 
social  basis  than  the  Clarion  Guild  of  Handicraft. 

It  had  its  origin  four  years  ago  in  a  suggestion  by  Mrs.  Julia  Daw¬ 
son  of  the  Clarion  newspaper,  the  leading  English  socialist  organ,  and 
since  then,  under  her  able  management,  it  has  steadily  grown  in  pros¬ 
perity. 

It  is  essentially  a  working-man’s  guild.  There  are  no  high  fees; 
there  are  no  paid  teachers.  The  more  expert  members,  and  the 
Guild  includes  many  first  rate  craftsmen,  place  their  services  at  the 
disposal  of  the  less  skilful,  and  the  weekly  subscriptions  only  amount 
to  a  few  pence  per  member,  to  meet  the  cost  of  such  necessary  items  as 
rent,  light  and  heating.  This  no  doubt  sounds  Utopian,  but  it  works 
well  in  practice;  a  fine  feeling  of  esprit  de  corps  animates  the  different 
branches;  and  in  addition  to  turning  out  good  work,  each  branch 
forms  a  pleasant  and  stimulating  social  center. 

Of  all  handicrafts  that  of  the  wood  worker  stands  first  in  impor¬ 
tance,  not  only  because  of  its  more  general  utility,  but  also  because  it 
forms  the  basis  of  so  many  other  arts  and  crafts,  and  in  fine  wood¬ 
work  the  Clarion  Exhibition  at  Manchester  was  especially  rich. 

One  of  the  most  striking  exhibits  was  that  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Simp¬ 
son  of  Kendal,  an  unattached  member,  whose  furniture  was  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  all  that  is  best  in  modern  craftsmanship.  One  has  only  to  look  at 
the  chair  here  reproduced  to  recognize  how  far  it  is  removed  from  the 
ordinary  trade  article.  The  lines  of  the  design  are  simple,  the  grace¬ 
ful  ornamentation  of  the  back  obtaining  full  value  from  the  severity 
of  its  surroundings,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  chair  is  thoroughly 
fitted  for  its  purpose.  Sitting  down,  one  finds  that  the  arms  have 
been  shaped  just  in  the  manner  that  forms  the  most  convenient  sup¬ 
port,  so  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  utility  as  well  as  that  of  artistic 
fitness,  it  justifies  its  existence.  Among  other  fine  examples  by  the 
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same  craftsman  was  a  dainty  little  writing  cabinet,  only  some  twelve 
inches  in  height,  and  full  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship.  Par¬ 
ticularly  admirable  was  the  treatment  of  the  handle,  which  formed 
the  central  point  of  the  decoration,  and  which  consisted  of  two  cun¬ 
ningly  shaped  hollows  for  the  finger  and  thumb. 

Most  of  the  local  guilds  sent  specimens  of  woodwork,  and  very 
excellent  some  of  these  were.  Special  mention  must  be  made  of  two 
pieces  by  the  Liverpool  Guild,  which  in  their  simplicity  of  design 
and  capable  workmanship  were  quite  in  the  old  spirit.  These  were 
a  hanging  wall  cabinet  and  a  music  stall  in  oak,  with  well  wrought 
copper  fittings.  When  one  compares  such  a  cabinet,  for  instance, 
with  the  usual  flimsy  machine-made  article,  with  its  false  hinges  of 
stamped  copper,  while  a  little  hinge  concealed  inside  really  does  the 
work,  one  sees  that  the  virtues  of  sound  craftsmanship  are  realities 
and  worth  paying  for. 

Another  excellent  piece  of  work  was  the  chair  shown  by  the 
Wilmslow  Guild,  which  was  both  shapely  and  comfortable. 

Many  good  specimens  of  wood-carving  were  shown,  especially  a 
series  of  panels  from  the  Manchester  Guild,  and  a  carved  table  and 
chair  from  the  Liverpool  Guild. 

In  metal  work  the  London  Guild  was  particularly  strong,  show¬ 
ing  a  particularly  fine  alms-dish  in  beaten  copper,  a  very  original 
candle  sconce  in  copper  and  iron,  beakers  and  bowls  in  silver  and  cop¬ 
per  and  many  other  interesting  examples,  while  the  Liverpool  Guild 
also  showed  some  charmingly  simple  and  graceful  vessels,  beaten  up 
from  the  flat.  The  Wilmslow  Guild  also  exhibited  some  good  metal 
work.  One  especially  interesting  piece  was  a  massive  leaden  rain¬ 
water  head,  which,  with  its  good  design  and  bold  and  simple  orna¬ 
mentation,  converted  to  a  thing  of  beauty  an  article  which  under  mod¬ 
ern  treatment  is  usually  as  uncompromisingly  ugly  as  it  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  useful. 

Some  of  the  jewelry  exhibited  was  delightful  in  its  effective  sim¬ 
plicity.  We  are  too  apt  to  associate  jewelry  with  the  idea  of  cost¬ 
liness,  and  it  is  well  that  we  should  see  how,  in  the  hands  of  an  artist, 
comparatively  inexpensive  materials  can  be  made  to  yield  results  of 
great  beauty.  The  exhibits  of  Miss  M.  Partridge,  an  unattached 
member,  were  particularly  charming,  and  it  was  encouraging  to  note 
how  their  simple  elegance  was  appreciated.  In  her  work  the  beauty 
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of  the  material  plays  its  full  part.  A  flat  slab  of  silver  cut  to  a  good 
shape,  the  surface  smooth  and  untouched  by  the  embossing  or  chas¬ 
ing  tool,  a  piece  of  shell  or  pebble  set  in,  and  that  is  all.  The  result 
is  simple,  inexpensive,  and  artistic. 

A  section  particularly  attractive  to  ladies  was  that  devoted  to 
embroideries.  In  this  field  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency  to 
turn  from  the  old  minute  work  to  the  bolder  and  more  striking  effects 
which  are  obtained  in  applique,  and  which  lend  themselves  so  well 
to  the  decoration  of  portieres  or  other  large  hangings.  It  is  particu¬ 
larly  pleasing  to  see  the  revival  of  this  ancient  art,  which  seems  so 
particularly  a  woman’s  art,  and  in  which  such  delightful  effects  can 
be  obtained.  For  in  an  embroidered  curtain  far  more  gorgeous  ef¬ 
fects  of  color  may  be  obtained  than  on  a  painted  canvas.  Not  only 
have  the  various  silks  and  other  materials  used  a  sparkle  and  richness 
unobtainable  in  mere  pigments,  but  the  various  stitches  give  a  rich 
variety  of  texture.  Most  important  of  all  the  material  not  being 
stretched  flat  but  hanging  loosely,  the  effect  is  rendered  still  richer 
and  more  varied  by  the  play  of  light  and  shade  in  its  folds. 

A  particularly  fine  example  was  the  linen  work  bag  by  Miss  H.  K. 
Chapel,  of  Arbroath,  the  colors  being  green  and  a  delicate  shade  of 
blue. 

Two  fine  screens  were  also  shown  by  the  London  Guild,  in  one  of 
which  a  panel  of  copper  is  inserted  with  good  effect. 

Space  only  remains  to  mention  briefly  one  or  two  of  the  minor 
crafts  of  which  beautiful  examples  were  to  be  seen. 

The  bookbindings  were  exceedingly  rich  in  style,  and  excellent 
examples  were  shown  by  the  London,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester 
Guilds. 

The  basket  work  of  Mr.  J.  King  of  Saxmundham,  another  unat¬ 
tached  member,  showed  well  how  articles  of  daily  use,  however  hum¬ 
ble,  by  good  design  and  sound  workmanship,  may  acquire  a  simple 
and  unpretentious  beauty. 

Of  illumination  there  were  several  charming  examples,  and  num¬ 
bers  of  fine  decorative  drawings  and  designs  lined  the  walls. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  examples  of  embossed  leather 
work  by  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Wright,  which  were  quaint  and  fanciful  in 
design  and  full  of  wonderfully  subtle  modeling. 
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THE  ART  OF  THE  FIRE.  BY  CHARLES  F.  BINNS 


HE  craft  of  clay-working  is,  among  the  occupations  of 
man,  at  once  the  most  absorbing  and  the  most  arduous. 
So  attractive  does  it  prove  that  the  ranks  of  the  potters 
are  always  filled  even  though  the  profits  be  scanty  and 
the  work  exacting.  There  is  that  belonging  to  the  arts 
of  the  fire  which  affords  a  fascination  from  which  escape 
is  difficult,  and  the  humanity  of  the  clay  itself  appeals  strongly  to  the 
human  mind. 

In  all  ages  the  potter’s  art  has  been,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  a 
matter  of  individual  enterprise.  While  large  manufactories  have 
been  organized  and  successfully  exploited,  while  royal  privileges 
and  public  bounties  have  been  bestowed  upon  prominent  producers, 
there  still  remains  the  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  world’s 
work  in  clay  has  been  originated  by  individuals.  Luca  della  Robbia 
and  Giorgio  Andreoli  in  Italy,  Helene  d’Hengest  and  Bernard 
Palissy  in  France,  John  Dwight  and  Thomas  Whieldon  in  England 
are  names  which  potters  honor,  and  the  line  is  not  extinct. 

The  artist  potter  is  an  enthusiast.  Many  of  them  have  been 
thought  crazy  because  they  have  not  conformed  to  the  ideals  of  the 
world.  Herein  is  a  strange  anomaly:  a  musician  affects  a  special 
cult,  allows  his  hair  to  grow  to  an  unholy  length  and  consorts  with 
Bohemians  and  lo!  he  is  a  genius  and  genius  is  eccentric;  but  let  a 
Palissy  give  expression  to  his  devotion  to  his  art  in  any  way  not 
understood  of  the  people,  and  he  receives  a  prison  for  appreciation 
and  hunger  for  reward. 

The  fact  is  that  craftsmanship  has  not  yet  been  elevated  to  the 
position  of  an  art.  Long  ago  the  blouse  was  made  the  badge  of  servi¬ 
tude,  and  it  is  not  yet  fully  admitted  that  the  artisan  may  also  be — 
should  also  be-— an  artist. 

In  this  country  there  are  hopeful  signs.  A  lusty  youth  has  no 
thought  but  to  feed  and  grow,  but  ere  long  some  shy  damsel  will 
captivate  him  with  her  eyes.  America  is  in  the  growing  stage. 
Life’s  young. blood  is  coursing  fiercely  through  the  veins  of  her  sons, 
but  now  and  then  a  glance  is  bestowed  upon  art  and  her  beauty;  the 
youth  is  beginning  to  take  notice.  Evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the 
increasing  expenditure  upon  beautifying  public  buildings,  open 
spaces,  streets  and  houses;  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  popularity  of 
arts  and  crafts,  and  in  the  gathering  force  of  criticism  in  the  public 
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press.  Homes  are  being  simplified  and  beautified.  Work  that 
would,  a  few  short  years  ago,  have  been  called  dowdy,  is  now  accepted 
as  restful,  and  so  the  outlook  improves. 

And  the  enthusiasm  of  the  artist-potter  is  desirable — even  neces¬ 
sary,  for  he  has  much  to  contend  with.  Sometimes  there  is  “Little  to 
get  and  many  to  keep,”  and  under  such  circumstances  enthusiasm  is 
the  breath  of  life. 

America  owes  much  to  her  devoted  women,  and  of  the  artist- 
potters  who  have  successfully  striven  with  the  wheel  and  flame,  not  a 
few  are  women. 

Syracuse  boasts  one  of  these  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Adelaide  Alsop 
Robineau,  who  is  now  producing  beautiful  porcelains  in  her  own 
studio.  Mrs.  Robineau  worked  for  some  years  in  New  York  at  the 
decoration  of  porcelain,  but,  as  will  be  readily  understood,  was 
supremely  dissatisfied  at  finding  herself  dependent  upon  others  for 
the  pieces  to  be  painted. 

Upon  removing  to  Syracuse  a  small  kiln  was  set  up  in  the  house 
and  arduous  work  undertaken  in  the  preparation  of  clay  and  glaze. 
Only  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  details  of  pottery  making  can 
understand  the  conditions  which  confront  an  independent  worker, 
and  these  conditions  become  almost  prohibitive  when  work  at  high 
temperatures  is  intended.  Mrs.  Robineau  has  her  ideal.  It  is  por¬ 
celain — the  fine,  pure,  translucent  paste  which  is  the  very  aristocracy 
of  ceramics.  Nothing  less  will  suffice  and,  therefore,  the  conditions 
must  be  fulfilled.  For  the  clay-worker  there  is  no  royal  road.  Step 
by  step  the  slow  and  painful  path  is  passed  until  at  length,  through 
stress  of  labor  and  through  heat  of  flame,  the  goal  is  reached. 

But  what  is  this  ware?  asks  Madame  Dilettante.  Is  it  a  new  kind 
of  pottery?  Has  the  maker  discovered  some  new  thing  or  laid  open 
some  secret  method?  Let  us  answer  the  question  with  another.  You 
enjoy,  dear  madame,  a  dinner  served  by  a  famous  chef,  do  you  not? 
Assuredly.  Well  now,  has  he  some  resource  upon  which  others  can 
not  draw?  A  private  market,  a  special  beast  or  bird  of  which  no 
other  man  knows?  You  yourself  can  purchase  everything  he  uses, 
but  can  you  produce  his  results? 

Truly  the  chef  has  other  resources.  He  has  that  which  has  made 
him  famous  among  men;  it  is  his  personal  possession  and  can  not  be 
acquired  by  others;  his  own  individuality,  his  genius  if  you  will. 
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In  like  manner  our  artist-potter  does  not  make  “a  new  kind  of 
pottery,”  but  bestows  her  personality  upon  her  work,  so  that  while 
it  may  be  true  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  it  is  also  true 
that  a  devoted  and  resourceful  mind  can  bring  forth  from  the  house 
of  its  treasure  things  new  and  old. 

The  wealthy  man  likes  to  be  known  as  a  patron  of  the  arts.  The 
word  is  not  a  pleasing  one,  but  it  appears  to  be  the  lot  of  worth  to  be 
“patronized”  by  wealth.  “A  harsh  judgment,”  says  the  rich  man. 
“I  am  only  too  glad  to  purchase  what  I  like  and  to  support  domestic 
talent.  If  you  will  tell  me  what  there  is  beautiful  about  this  porce¬ 
lain  I  will  be  glad  to  buy  it.” 

“Oh!  fools  and  blind.”  Is  there  any  power  which  can  show 
beauty  to  those  who  can  not  find  it  themselves?  A  gaudy,  brilliant 
thing  in  color  and  gold  is  understood,  just  as  rag-time  is  understood 
by  the  multitude,  but  the  subtile  refinements  of  line  and  texture  are 
overlooked  just  as  the  gentle  melodies  of  life  are  unheard.  The 
monocle  of  the  millionaire  is  a  golden  eagle.  There  is  not  in  it  even 
a  hole  through  which  he  can  discern  the  light,  but  its  solid  wealth 
conceals  the  beauty  of  the  world. 

The  quality  of  art  is  not  measured  by  money,  and  if  the  wealthy 
man  would  participate  in  the  pleasures  of  perception  he  must  learn. 
In  objects  of  applied  art— -so  called — or  in  art  works  produced  by 
handicraft,  excellence  is  the  result  of  an  accumulation  of  qualities. 
In  a  piece  of  pottery,  for  example,  it  must  be  possible  to  derive  satis¬ 
faction  from  each  of  several  points.  The  form  of  the  piece,  its  size, 
color  and  texture.  The  nature  of  the  production,  that  subtile  quality 
by  which  a  piece  speaks  its  personality.  Then  the  weight  and  feel 
of  the  ware  is  not  unimportant.  It  may  be  flimsy  or  bulky  or  sound 
and  strong. 

The  Robineau  ware  is  a  porcelain.  That  is,  it  is  a  composition 
containing  a  number  of  ingredients,  each  of  which  performs  a  neces¬ 
sary  function.  To  effect  this  result  the  ware  must  be  submitted  to  an 
intense  fire.  The  fire  causes  heavy  losses,  but  without  it  there  could 
be  no  success. 

Mrs.  Robineau  does  not  paint  her  porcelain.  The  decorative 
work  is  done  with  the  glaze.  A  painter  does  not  attempt  to  prepare 
the  colors  used — they  are  purchased  ready  made ;  but  this  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  with  glazes.  These  intricate  chemical  combinations  must  be 
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perfectly  understood  and  the  busy  ceramist  must  spend  at  least  as 
much  time  in  the  laboratory  as  in  the  studio.  Colored  glazes  and 
glazes  with  a  delicate  kid-glove  texture,  glazes  containing  beautiful 
and  uncommon  crystallization,  glazes  which  flow  and  mingle  to¬ 
gether  under  the  caress  of  the  flames :  all  these  are  the  resources  of  the 
ceramic  artist.  The  colors  used  are  of  the  sober  tones  which  befit 
the  fire.  The  purging  flames  will  dissipate  the  more  gaudy  hues  and 
only  the  refined  persist.  It  is  thus  possible,  from  one  and  the  same 
colorant,  to  produce  hues  widely  varying  from  each  other,  and  the 
characteristic  of  work  under  fire  is  that  the  heat  itself  effects  the  har¬ 
mony  of  tone  upon  which  a  successful  color  scheme  depends. 

The  potter’s  wheel  is  used  to  shape  the  wares.  This  has  been  the 
ideal  of  the  clay-worker  from  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs;  and  ever 
since  the  prophet  Jeremiah  went  down  to  the  potter’s  house  and  saw 
that  he  wrought  a  work  upon  the  wheel,  human  nature  has  moralized 
over  the  lessons  which  lie  therein.  An  excellent  exercise  in  humility, 
this.  It  looks  so  easy.  All  one  has  to  do  is  to  place  the  ball  of  clay 
upon  the  whirling  disc  and  shape  the  sides.  A  single  attempt  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  A  speedy  fall  in  one’s  own  estimation  and  an  invol¬ 
untary  respect  for  the  potter  are  sure  to  follow. 

And  the  trial  is  well  worth  while.  Ever  after,  the  first  examina¬ 
tion  of  a  piece  of  pottery  will  be  to  discover  how  it  was  made.  The 
inside  will  be  felt  for  the  spiral  line  indicative  of  the  wheel  or  the 
outside  will  be  scanned  for  the  seam  which  is  the  hall  mark  of  the 
mold. 

Wheel  work  has  always  the  advantage  of  individuality.  It  is 
far  more  difficult  to  make  two  pieces  alike  on  the  wheel  than  to  make 
them  different,  and  so  one  may  rest  assured  that  his  possession  is 
unique.  One  of  the  evils  of  manufacturing  on  a  large  scale  and  by 
machinery  is  that  so  many  articles  are  produced  which  are  absolute 
repetitions.  The  work  of  the  artist-potter  bears  to  such  objects  the 
relationship  which  a  painting  bears  to  a  print.  The  impression  may 
be  a  good  one,  but  it  is  only  one  of  hundreds,  all  exactly  alike,  and  is, 
moreover,  a  mechanical  reproduction.  The  Robineau  pottery  is 
original  and  unique.  It  carries  itself  as  if  conscious  of  artistic  taste 
and  refined  quality.  It  is,  in  a  word,  precious  and  a  fit  companion  of 
choice  silver,  rich  draperies  and  dainty  books. 
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JAPANESE  FLOWER  JARS.  BY  CLARENCE  M. 
WEED. 


N  encouraging  sign  of  the  improving  taste  of  the  pur¬ 
chasing  public  is  to  be  found  in  the  constantly  increasing 
number  of  receptacles  for  flowers  to  be  seen  upon  the 
market,  which  are  not  only  really  excellent  in  form  and 
coloring,  but  which  are  also  well  adapted  for  their  pur¬ 
pose.  And  the  price  of  many  of  these  flower  jars  is  so 
low  that  there  is  little  excuse  for  any  moderate  home  not  having  them 
available  in  such  variety  that  each  sort  of  flower  may  have  a  recep¬ 
tacle  well  adapted  to  display  its  beauty. 

For  many  years  our  most  attractive  flower  jars  have  come  from 
Japan,  the  land  where  the  love  of  flowers  is  a  passion  with  all,  and 
the  making  of  pottery  the  vocation  of  a  host  of  artists  as  well  as  the 
avocation  of  a  greater  host  of  amateurs.  During  the  last  few  years, 
however,  we  have  heard  so  much  concerning  the  trashy  wares  made 
by  the  Japanese  for  the  American  and  European  markets  that  the 
impression  has  become  general  that  really  good  things  are  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  find.  While  it  is  true  that  desirable  wares  are 
seldom  seen  in  the  Japanese  auction  rooms,  it  is  by  no  means  impos¬ 
sible  to  find  them  if  one  will  search  persistently,  especially  in  the  less 
pretentious  shops  of  the  cities.  For  several  years  I  have  been  collect¬ 
ing  flower  jars  of  various  sorts,  and  have  learned  that  one  need  never 
despair  of  finding  something  worth  while. 

When  one  has  gathered  together  a  few  score  of  these  Japanese 
flower  jars,  selected  both  for  beauty  and  for  utility,  certain  general 
characters  are  revealed.  A  great  variety  of  forms  are  found,  yet 
there  is  in  all  the  variation  a  classic  simplicity  of  outline.  A  great 
variety  of  colors  is  present,  yet  they  are  always  in  harmonious  com¬ 
binations.  A  wide  range  of  decoration  exists,  yet  it  always  serves  to 
enhance  the  beauty  of  the  receptacle. 

In  their  coloring  many  of  these  Japanese  flower  jars  are  particu¬ 
larly  attractive.  One  can  get  greens  and  browns,  grays,  blues,  and 
yellows  in  various  neutral  tones,  which  add  to  rather  than  detract 
from  the  beauty  of  flowers  held  by  the  receptacle.  Sometimes  the 
jar  will  be  colored  in  a  monotone,  but  more  often  two  harmonious 
colors  will  be  combined  in  the  glazing.  Sometimes  the  line  of  de¬ 
marcation  between  the  two  will  be  abrupt  and  definite,  as  in  the  Orobe 
vase  in  one  of  the  accompanying  pictures,  but  more  often  the  glaze  of 
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one  color  will  have  been  allowed  to  run  upon  the  other  in  a  way  to 
give  an  irregular  and  indefinite  blending — a  process  which  leads  to 
the  more  pleasing  results.  A  large  proportion  of  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  flower  jars  one  can  find  derive  their  chief  beauty  from  the  happy 
blending  of  harmonious  colors  in  the  glaze;  one  of  the  best  illustra¬ 
tions  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  combination  of  creamy-yellow  and 
olive-green  of  the  well  known  Izumo  ware. 

The  decoration  of  these  Japanese  flower  vases  is  infinitely  varied, 
yet  in  the  work  of  the  real  artists  it  is  always  simple  and  harmonious. 
The  most  general  type  of  decoration  consists  of  plant  forms  of  many 
sorts — leaves,  buds,  flowers,  fruits — sometimes  almost  natural  tran¬ 
scriptions,  sometimes  strictly  conventionalized  designs.  Many  kinds 
of  plants  are  utilized  as  the  motif  for  this  purpose,  but  a  few  find  espe¬ 
cial  favor  with  the  artist  potters.  Of  these  the  iris  is  perhaps  the 
most  popular,  occurring  very  commonly  and  in  infinite  variety.  It 
is  an  exceedingly  effective  flower  in  the  hands  of  an  artist,  the  blos¬ 
soms,  buds  and  leaves  being  readily  adapted  to  a  wide  variety  of  deco¬ 
rative  uses. 

One  disadvantage  of  vases  decorated  with  distinctive  flowers  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  this  limits  their  use.  For  one  does  not  wish 
to  display  roses  in  a  jar  decorated  with  iris,  although  for  iris  flowers 
such  a  jar  is  doubly  effective.  Consequently  a  large  proportion  of 
one’s  vases  should  be  lacking  in  such  special  decorations. 

Sometimes  plant  forms  are  modeled  in  relief  upon  the  surface 
of  the  vase  in  a  very  effective  manner.  A  gray-brown  Tosa  jar,  on 
which  budding  plum  twigs  are  modeled  in  relief,  is  shown  in  one  of 
the  accompanying  pictures.  Very  often  Japan’s  famous  mountain, 
Fuji,  is  likewise  modeled  in  relief  upon  the  sides  of  the  vase,  and 
quite  commonly  birds,  fishes,  and  other  animals  are  utilized  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  way. 

No  discussion  of  this  topic  would  be  adequate  which  did  not  state 
that,  as  already  indicated,  a  large  proportion  of  the  so-called  Japan¬ 
ese  pottery  offered  for  sale  in  America  is  worthless  trash,  which  is 
held  in  supreme  contempt  by  the  Japanese  themselves.  There  seems 
to  be  little  doubt  that  much  of  it  is  made  in  America,  thus  saving  the 
import  duty.  Fortunately  this  gaudily  decorated,  brilliantly  colored 
ware  is  such  that  no  one  of  discriminating  taste  would  buy  it,  no  mat¬ 
ter  where  it  was  manufactured. 
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A  DAUGHTER  OF  EVE 
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A  GROUP  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIES.  BY 
FRANCES  AND  MARY  ALLEN 


OW  that  photography  has  advanced  from  the  mechanical 
process  implied  in  its  name — printing  by  light — to  a  fine 
art,  the  touch  of  the  artist  behind  the  work  can  be  as 
easily  recognized  as  if  he  used  palette  and  brush,  instead 
of  plates  and  chemicals.  The  new  departure  has  given 
us  groups  of  persons  striving  in  common  after  certain 
clearly  defined  effects,  as  well  as  individuals  whose  aims  place  them 
apart;  just  as  in  the  greater  arts  there  are  masters  who  rise  above  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  school,  adopt  principles  from  whatever  source  available, 
and  never  permit  their  talents  to  betray  them  into  mannerisms. 

From  the  exhibitions  directed  by  that  pictorial  movement  known 
as  the  Photo-Secession,  we  have  learned  to  classify  and  analyze  the 
more  distinguished  of  American  photographers,  just  as  we  trace  the 
influences  dominating  the  work  of  our  eminent  painters.  We  know, 
for  instance,  that  Eduard  Steicher  and  Eugene  are  experimentalists 
seeking  to  obtain  the  specific  effects  of  the  painter,  the  etcher,  and 
the  lithographer.  As  has  been  remarked  of  them :  “their  negatives  do 
not  represent  finished  pictures,  but  merely  suggest  to  them  all  sorts  of 
pictorial  possibilities.  They  call  their  artistic  instincts  into  play,  and 
not  only  by  the  most  extraordinary  methods  of  suppression  and  modifi¬ 
cation,  but  also  by  actually  adding  foreign  processes — as,  for  instance, 
engraved  lines  or  brushmarks — they  eliminate  from  their  prints  al¬ 
most  every  quality  which  we  customarily  associate  with  a  photo¬ 
graph.” 

These  men  are  extremists  who  do  not  accept  their  subjects  as  they 
find  them  in  real  life,  but  “compose”  them  with  the  addition  of  studio 
accessories ;  thus  creating  figure-pieces  which  they  name :  “The  Man 
in  Armor,”  “The  Little  Round  Mirror,”  in  painter  fashion,  and 
which  might  be  attributed,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  Rembrandt  or  F ranz 
Hals,  Burne-Jones  or  Henner. 

Other  photographers  there  are  who  seek  “Old  Master”  effects  in 
light,  shade  and  tone,  rather  than  by  technical  process.  Still  others 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  producing  series  of  figure-studies 
intended  for  book-illustrations,  as  for  example,  Mr.  Clarence  White, 
well  known  in  connection  with  the  romance  of  “Eben  Holden.” 

But  above  all  these  men  are  Alfred  Steiglitz  and  Rudolf  Eiche- 
meyer :  the  latter  less  versatile  than  the  former,  but  adhering  as  closely 
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as  he  to  legitimate  photographic  processes.  Both  lovers  of  Nature, 
the  first  is  especially  successful  in  the  treatment  of  misty  and  windy 
skies;  while  the  second  is  a  landscape  artist;  producing  admirable 
results  from  the  simplest  subjects. 

Allied  to  these  photographers  through  honesty  of  method  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  rendering,  the  Misses  Allen  of  Deerfield,  Massachusetts, 
have  attained  distinction  in  their  treatment  of  the  variety  of  landscape 
offered  by  their  picturesque  locality,  as  also  by  their  groups  and  single 
figures,  for  the  most  part  representing  village  types.  Their  work  is 
too  widely  known  to  require  or  even  to  permit  general  comment  and 
criticism.  But  it  can  not  be  out  of  place  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
in  their  work  they  reflect  all  the  fine  original  New  England  traits  of 
character.  Their  renderings  are  truthful  and  strong, 

Of  the  four  examples  here  chosen  for  illustration  all  are  typical. 
The  subject  entitled  “Broughton’s  Pond”  shows  that  the  point  of  view 
in  a  pictorial  photograph  is  equivalent  to  composition  in  a  sketch. 
Balance,  lights  and  darks,  the  foreground  with  its  lily  pads  and  sedges, 
the  distant  wooded  banks,  appear  as  if  they  were  selected  and  com¬ 
bined  in  order  to  present  in  condensed  form  some  diffuse  principle  of 
Nature’s  beauty. 

The  other  landscape,  “Maples  in  October,”  awakens  in  the  specta¬ 
tor  ideas  of  color  and  illumination.  In  looking  at  it,  one  sees  go  on 
about  him  the  hide-and-seek  play  of  light  in  the  foliage;  raising  the 
key  of  the  autumnal  reds  and  yellows,  and  dappling  the  forest  floor 
with  patches  of  wave-like  gold.  One  remembers  Diaz  and  the  Forest 
of  Fontainebleau. 

The  two  figure-pieces  are  equal  in  charm  to  the  landscapes.  A 
single  glance  at  “The  Nap”  is  sufficient  to  kill  the  memory  of  all  the 
enfants  terrible  of  old-time  photography.  Here  the  light  gathered 
about  the  baby  in  a  Correggio  effect  gives  a  study  of  different  whites. 
The  pose  of  the  mother,  with  drooping  head,  is  skilfully  arranged  as 
to  line,  in  order  to  fix  attention  upon  the  child,  whose  nestling  head 
and  little  relaxed  hands  are  most  appealing. 

The  last  subject,  “A  Daughter  of  Eve,”  while  as  simple,  as  sponta¬ 
neous  as  the  first  figure-study,  is  strongly  statuesque,  save  for  the  ring¬ 
lets  escaping  from  the  child’s  cap.  Thus,  with  slight  modifications,  it 
might  be  modeled  in  plaster,  to  add  a  fascinating  example  to  the  few 
pleasing  child-types  which  exist  in  sculpture. 
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THE  ART  OF  DESIGN  AS  EXHIBITED  IN  THE 
HAND-TOWEL  OF  JAPAN.  BY  ANNE  HEARD 
DYER 


HE  small  hand-towel  of  Japan,  or  tenugui  (from  te, 
hand,  and  nuguu,  to  wipe),  is  rapidly  coming  to  the 
front  as  one  of  the  humbler  art  industries  of  that  coun¬ 
try.  It  may  be  seen  to-day,  decorated  with  battle-ships, 
soldiers,  and  scenes  of  naval  warfare,  flaunting  valiantly 
from  Tabi-ya  and  towel-shop  in  every  town  and  village. 

The  function  of  utility  of  this  narrow  oblong  piece  of  cotton 
(twelve  inches  by  thirty-six)  is  almost  as  old  as  is  the  art  of  weaving 
itself.  For  hundreds  of  years  it  has  proved  handkerchief,  towel, 
head-kerchief,  and  sometimes  sole  garment  and  covering  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  workman.  Every  field-laborer  wears  it  tied  around  his  head, 
from  an  old  superstition  that  it  imparts  strength,  and  also  from  the 
belief  that  it  prevents  sunstroke.  Every  riksha  coolie  carries  it 
wrapped  about  his  wrist  for  obvious  convenience ;  he  may  discard,  one 
by  one,  as  the  season  advances,  every  garment  he  possesses,  but  never 
the  towel,  whose  use  is  to  wipe  at  frequent  intervals  his  dripping  face 
and  body.  The  actor  of  a  hundred  years  ago  wore  it  twisted  around 
his  head,  in  picturesque  fashion,  as  a  badge  of  his  calling;  and  it  is 
from  this  habit  of  the  actor  that  design  came  to  be  used  upon  it. 

Originally  it  was  sky-blue,  never  white,  always  the  deep  celestial 
blue  of  Oriental  nations.  It  is  only  within  the  past  fifty  or  sixty  years 
that  it  has  undergone  any  variation  whatever. 

The  first  tentative  steps  in  this  direction  were  made  in  Osaka,  the 
heart  of  industrial  Japan,  when  white  was  introduced,  at  first  in  the 
form  of  dots,  lines,  or  squares,  and  then  in  the  simpler  geometrical 
figures,  and  finally  in  clearly  defined  designs  of  blue  and  white. 

For  a  long  time  no  other  color  was  used,  but  about  twenty  years 
ago  some  enterprising  Osaka  manufacturer  began  to  experiment  in 
color  designs;  a  note  of  black  was  introduced  effectively,  then  red, 
then  green,  until,  like  the  color-prints  of  old,  they  have  grown  into 
elaborate  color-schemes  of  decorative  design.  These  designs  are 
cut  upon  sheets  of  thin  wood-fibre,  called  stencils,  and  the  cotton  is 
printed  from  these  in  strips  of  ten  yards,  making  ten  towels  in  each 
strip.  The  work  is  all  done  by  hand,  and  with  marvelous  rapidity. 
The  design,  sketched  on  the  fine,  strong,  porous  Japanese  paper, 
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known  as  hanshi,  is  pasted  on  the  fibrous  strip  of  wood  to  be  used,  and 
cut  out  with  a  small  sharp  knife  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  skill 
and  rapidity  with  which  this  is  done  by  the  trained  craftsman  is  amaz¬ 
ing,  five  to  fifteen  minutes  being  the  usual  time  required,  according  to 
the  simplicity  or  complexity  of  the  design.  A  bold  design  of  iris  in 
water,  done  in  the  writer’s  presence,  took  just  six  minutes  by  the  clock. 

The  stencil  is  then  handed  to  an  apprentice,  generally  a  boy  of 
some  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  be  sewed.  He  places  it  in  a 
wooden  frame,  and  deftly  connects  with  needle  and  thread  all  the 
spaces  which  have  been  made  by  the  cutting,  thus  preserving  the 
shape  of  the  design,  and  preventing  the  stencil  from  injury  by  possible 
tearing.  This  is  a  work  of  some  labor  and  much  care  if  the  design 
is  a  very  elaborate  one. 

The  stencil  is  now  ready  for  use,  and  is  transferred  from  the  de¬ 
signer’s  to  the  dye-shop.  Here  are  to  be  seen  in  the  fore-court,  dry¬ 
ing  or  bleaching  in  the  sun,  plain  white,  or  freshly  dyed  strips  of 
mikawa  (cotton  toweling).  Inside  are  vats  of  dye  and  the  few  rude 
utensils  employed  for  the  process.  On  a  smooth  board  is  stretched  a 
piece  of  the  white  cotton  and  upon  it  placed  the  stencil;  over  this  the 
workman  passes  a  brush  that  has  been  dipped  in  a  thick  ricepaste  con¬ 
taining  a  fixing  fluid.  The  stencil  is  then  removed,  leaving  the  de¬ 
sign  in  paste  on  the  white  cotton.  Over  this  is  folded  back  carefully 
the  strip  of  cotton  the  length  of  a  second  towel,  which  thus  receives 
the  impress  of  the  design.  Upon  the  fresh  outer  surface  is  placed 
again  the  stencil  and  the  same  process  is  repeated  until  the  entire  strip 
has  been  folded  over.  This  strip,  a  yard  in  length  and  composed  of 
ten  thicknesses  of  cotton,  with  the  design  freshly  exposed  on  the  out¬ 
side,  is  thrown  into  a  box  of  sawdust  which  quickly  dries  the  paste  and 
prevents  it  from  spreading. 

It  is  then  carried  into  the  room,  or  enclosure,  which  contains  the 
vats  of  dye,  where  it  is  again  placed  upon  a  board  or  flat  surface. 
The  dyer  fills  from  one  of  the  vats  a  little  tin  can  with  a  slender  spout, 
resembling  a  kerosene  oil  filler,  and  pours  the  contents  slowly  over 
that  part  of  the  design  upon  which  he  wishes  to  use  this  particular 
color,  rubbing  it  in  with  his  fingers  and  turning  the  strip  over  sev¬ 
eral  times,  to  be  sure  that  the  dye  has  thoroughly  permeated  every 
one  of  the  ten  thicknesses  of  cotton.  When  this  has  been  completed 
the  strip  of  cotton,  still  folded,  is  plunged  into  water,  taken  out,  and 
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the  process  continued  with  the  next  color,  and  so  on,  until  the  coloring 
process  is  entirely  finished;  after  which  it  is  thoroughly  rinsed  in 
clear  water  and  hung  out  to  dry.  The  final  process,  and  the  only  one 
in  which  machinery  is  used,  is  the  pressing  smooth  of  these  strips  of 
cotton  after  they  are  dried,  which  is  done  by  air-pressure  between 
rollers.  The  towels  are  then  ready  to  be  sent  to  the  shops  where  they 
are  to  be  sold. 

Chancing  to  be  at  Mitsui’s,  the  great  silk  emporium  of  Tokio,  a 
few  days  after  the  first  engagement  at  Port  Arthur,  I  saw  arriving, 
still  damp  from  the  dye-shop,  rolls  of  toweling  which,  upon  being 
hung  up  in  the  shop-windows,  depicted  in  spirited  action  war-ships, 
guns,  and  billowings  of  wave,  all  in  lines  and  spacings  of  blue  and 
white.  Since  then  battle-towels  have  become  the  fashion  in  towels; 
literally  hundreds  of  designs  are  poured  upon  the  market,  which 
range  in  merit  from  the  crudest  combinations  of  color  and  line,  as 
seen  in  the  conventional  modern  warship — a  truly  horrible  invention 
as  applied  to  artistic  ends — to  a  broad  fun  and  raillery  approaching 
Hokusai’s  inimitable  brush.  Among  the  latter  are  some  genuinely 
delightful  specimens.  The  true  Japanese  dearly  loves  a  laugh, 
whether  at  himself  or  another,  and  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  present 
war,  as  seen  by  his  nimble  and  fertile  imagination,  exhibit  very  strik¬ 
ingly  the  humorous  quality  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes. 

But  while  these  warlike  designs  happen  to  be  the  fashion  of  the 
hour,  owing  to  the  prevailing  state  of  affairs  and  the  tide  of  intense 
popular  feeling  which  impresses  itself  upon  everything  impressible, 
its  field  is  a  very  wide  one,  and  embraces  almost  every  form  of  flower, 
animal,  bird,  landscape,  and  folk-lore  decoration.  Every  large 
hotel,  shop,  or  tea-house  has  now  its  especial  towel,  which  bears  the 
name  or  mark  of  the  establishment,  and  each  guest  on  leaving  is  pre¬ 
sented  with  one  of  these  souvenirs  neatly  folded  in  a  bit  of  noshi,  or 
gift-paper. 

That  this  custom  may  spread  to  other  countries  seems  not  improb¬ 
able,  judging  from  the  fact  that,  on  a  recent  expedition  to  some  of  the 
Tokio  work-shops,  I  was  shown  with  great  pride  a  set  of  towels  in  the 
process  of  being  dyed,  which  proved  to  exhibit  the  well-known  dome 
of  the  Boston  State-house,  with  the  name  and  address  in  Japanese 
characters  of  a  doctor,  or  dentist,  of  that  city. 

Among  the  more  artistic  designs  are  certain  symbolic  juxtaposi- 
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tions  which  are  never  confused  in  Japanese  decoration:  for  instance, 
the  stork  and  the  setting  sun,  wild  geese  in  flight  across  the  autumn 
moon,  the  young  crescent  poised  above  a  drooping  cherry  or  willow 
in  spring,  swallow  and  bamboo,  crow  and  pine,  and  many  other  com¬ 
binations  of  whose  poetic  significance  only  the  Japanese,  themselves, 
are  aware.  But  while  flowers,  birds,  and  animals  lend  themselves  to 
this  kind  of  treatment  most  readily,  some  of  the  folk-lore  designs  are 
exceedingly  interesting.  The  mysterious  fox-woman  gliding  through 
the  grasses  on  a  moonlight  night,  the  old  man  and  woman  of  Taka- 
sago,  of  legendary  fame  celebrated  in  poetry  and  the  classic  No  dance, 
the  Takara-bune,  or  mythological  ship  of  treasures  with  its  seven  gods 
of  fortune,  illustrate  a  few  of  the  more  familiar  of  the  old  legends. 
Very  striking,  also,  are  some  of  the  actor-towels.  Among  these  may 
be  recognized  the  characters  of  many  a  well-known  play;  Gonta, 
the  swash-buckler,  with  the  head  of  a  woman  in  a  bucket  on  his  arm; 
Oishi-san,  chief  of  the  Forty-Seven  Ronin,  in  his  flight  through  the 
falling  snow.  Most  difficult  are  the  landscape  towels,  but  some  of 
these,  with  suggestions  of  Hiro-shige  treatment,  have  been  done  not 
unsuccessfully. 

Lastly  comes  the  temple-towel  which  occupies  a  place  apart.  It 
is  usually  twelve  by  eighteen  inches,  and  is  blue,  white,  or  copper- 
colored,  ornamented  by  Chinese  hieroglyphics.  It  is  made  up  be¬ 
fore  sold,  each  towel  being  neatly  hemmed  at  top  and  bottom,  and  at 
the  top  a  narrow  rod  of  bamboo  is  run  through  the  hem  and  a  string 
attached  for  hanging  it  up.  It  has  religious  significance  as  a  votive 
offering  to  some  temple,  and  is  used  to  dry  the  hands  after  using 
holy  water. 

So  recent  is  the  growth  of  this  art,  and  of  so  little  account  has  it 
been  held,  that  it  finds  no  mention  even  in  Professor  Chamberlain’s 
“Things  Japanese,”  which  treats  of  everything  else  under  the  Japan¬ 
ese  sun  from  the  abacus  to  the  zodiac. 

A  collection  of  these  inexpensive  bits  of  cotton,  varying  in  price 
from  four  to  ten  sen  (two  to  five  cents)  is  within  the  reach  of  even 
the  modest  collector,  and  is  an  acquisition  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 
They  reflect  the  passing  fashions  of  the  hour,  as  did  the  once  despised 
Ukiyo-ye  prints  which  are  now  both  rare  and  precious.  More  per¬ 
ishable  than  they,  their  season  will  be  even  more  brief,  and  in  a  few 
years  more,  with  the  permanent  installation  of  the  machine-made 
article,  they  will,  in  all  likelihood,  vanish  forever. 
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HE  student,  who  in  future  years  will  be  occupied  in  the 
examination  of  the  social  life  of  the  American  people, 
will  probably  regard  with  a  curious  interest  the  propen¬ 
sity  for  joking  which  has  developed  in  all  classes  of 
society  during  the  latter  half  of  the  twentieth  century. 
A  disposition  to  turn  everything  to  ridicule,  to  make 
light  of  all  the  great  realities  of  life,  to  see  something  funny  in  the 
incidents  of  that  solemn  journey  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  which 
we  call  life,  and  which  is  only  less  serious  than  death  because  we  are 
more  familiar  with  it,  is  certainly  characteristic  of  the  age. 

The  average  American  likes  to  joke.  His  idea  of  social  inter¬ 
course  is  so  often  restricted  to  some  form  of  joking  that  in  many  house¬ 
holds  jokes  and  anecdotes  have  usurped  the  place  of  all  serious  con¬ 
versation.  The  theaters  and  variety  halls  of  our  cities  and  towns  are 
nightly  crowded  with  people  who  go  there  to  be  made  to  laugh. 

Satirical  and  humorous  writings  form  a  large  part  of  our  litera¬ 
ture.  Now,  what  does  this  indicate?  Is  it  the  mark  of  a  healthy 
development  or  something  abnormal,  revealing  unsound  conditions 
back  of  it? 

One  of  the  greatest  of  all  poets  has  said,  “He  jests  at  scars  who 
never  felt  a  wound,”  and  Le  Gallienne  has  pointed  out  that  the  poet 
was  wrong  when  he  said  it.  Le  Gallienne  says  it  is  the  mortally 
wounded  man  who  jests,  and  Le  Gallienne  is  right. 

Jesting  is  a  sign  of  old  age,  disappointment  and  decadency. 

Youth  is  serious,  passionate,  full  of  hope.  Old  age  is  despairful, 
skeptical — 

“  ....  A  boy  never  learns  to  mock 
Till  he  has  become  a  man.” 

Children  are  perfectly  serious;  they  are  in  earnest  about  every 
thing  they  do;  their  play  is  more  serious  than  the  work  of  grown 
people. 

This  capacity  for  serious  play  is  a  very  precious  thing  which  we 
seem  to  have  lost.  America  is  a  young  nation,  stricken  with  prema¬ 
ture  old  age.  We  are  losing  the  charm  of  youth;  we  have  forgotten 
how  to  play;  we  can  only  joke.  We  have  little  doubt  that  the  student 
of  social  conditions,  looking  back  upon  this  civilization  of  ours,  will 
regard  this  love  of  joking  as  a  disease  brought  about  by  unhealthy 
conditions.  From  the  vantage  ground  of  the  future  he  will  trace 
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out  the  causes  which  brought  it  about  and  the  reaction  which  cured 
it. 

In  studying  the  life  of  the  twentieth  century  he  will  see  that  so¬ 
ciety  is  divided  into  three  classes.  At  the  top  there  is  the  leisure  class, 
existing  chiefly  for  their  own  pleasure;  beneath  them  the  great  mid¬ 
dle  class,  in  which  thousands  of  women  are  keeping  house  and  rear¬ 
ing  children  under  unhealthy  conditions,  and  in  which  men  and 
women  are  engaged  in  business  from  which  it  is  perfectly  impossible 
to  derive  healthy  pleasure,  one  and  all  seeking  amusement  and  relaxa¬ 
tion  in  some  form  of  joking.  Beneath  them  a  great  mass  of  people, 
forced  by  the  struggle  for  existence  into  a  state  of  dull  indifference, 
who  have  almost  ceased  to  believe  in  pleasure. 

Scattered  among  these  classes  he  sees  individuals  who,  unlike  the 
rest,  make  their  living  by  means  of  some  trade  or  occupation  which 
gives  them  pleasure:  artists,  musicians,  men  of  letters,  craftsmen; 
and  looking  at  them  and  considering  their  lives,  he  finds  out  the  secret 
of  the  unhappiness  of  the  rest. 

These  men  are  not  perfectly  happy,  living  as  they  do  in  the  midst 
of  the  general  unrest  and  discontent;  they  are  sensible  of  the  unhappi¬ 
ness  around  them,  but  they  are  on  the  right  road;  they  understand 
that  pleasure  should  be  an  integral  part  of  life,  not  something  tacked 
on,  annexed  to  it.  They  understand  that  a  man  must  have  work  that 
he  can  take  pleasure  in  before  he  can  be  happy,  that  recreation,  as 
the  name  implies,  can  best  be  found  in  creation  in  the  exercise  of  the 
originating  and  constructive  faculties  in  man;  that  happiness  comes  to 
him  through  the  expression  of  himself,  his  thought  in  any  medium  he 
finds  most  congenial. 

Seeing  this  the  student  of  the  future  traces  with  interest  the  growth 
of  the  movement  of  which  we  see  only  the  beginning.  He  sees  man 
gradually  awakening  to  the  falseness  of  the  life  he  is  living,  sees  him 
asserting  his  right  to  think  and  plan  for  himself.  Refusing  to  be  any 
longer  a  mere  piece  of  machinery,  he  demands  work  in  which  he  can 
take  pleasure,  work  through  which  he  can  express  his  personality. 

He  sees  a  gradual  change  in  methods  of  education,  children  being 
taught  to  do,  instead  of  only  to  know,  and  are  brought  into  direct  and 
vital  relation  with  the  life  of  the  people,  until  at  last  man  regains 
his  lost  youth,  learns  how  to  play,  feels  with  Thoreau  that  “God  did 
not  make  this  world  in  jest,  no,  nor  in  indifference.” 
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A  WOMAN’S  ROOM 


THESE  photographs  illustrate  a  woman’s  room, — her  own  in¬ 
dividual  “den,” — carried  out  in  a  scheme  of  rose,  accented 
by  notes  of  maize,  violet  and  woodwork  of  an  ivory  color. 
The  panels  in  the  dado  are  made  of  hand  decorated  linen,  while 
the  filling  is  of  the  same  material,  but  undecorated,  the  whole 
of  the  color  scheme  being  united  in  the  ornamented  frieze  run¬ 
ning  around  the  room.  Attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  chimney 
piece,  with  its  wrought  metal  adjustable  blower.  The  ornamen¬ 
tation  of  the  side  panels  is  in  low  relief  carving,  the  central  plaque 
is  richly  ornamented,  and  decorative  enamels  are  introduced. 
The  furniture  is  made  of  a  combination  of  walnut  and  mahogany, 
with  metal  mounts  oxidized  to  a  dull  gold  color.  The  hand 
decorated  curtains  and  portieres  are  in  violet,  cream  and  rose- 
color. 
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NOTES 

E  shall  be  pleased  to  publish 
each  month  under  this  head  all 
duly  authenticated  notices  of 
responsible  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibitions, 
Artist’s  Exhibitions,  Craftsman’s  Insti¬ 
tutes,  Manual  Training  Summer  Schools, 
and  the  like,  if  sent  in  time  to  be  an  item 
of  news.  Address  Editor  of  the  Notes, 
The  Craftsman,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

In  order  to  make  Arts  and  Crafts  work¬ 
ers  familiar  with  the  productions  of  other 
than  their  own  societies,  all  such  workers 
are  invited  to  submit,  for  publication  in 
The  Craftsman,  photographs  of  any  of 
their  own  work  which  is  structural  and 
artistic ;  each  photograph  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  full  description  of  the  object 
illustrated. 

Subscribers  of  The  Craftsman  are  re¬ 
quested  to  report  any  change  in  address 
necessary  for  the  summer  months,  or  any 
change  of  residence,  so  that  the  necessary 
corrections  may  be  made  in  its  mailing  lists 
cn  or  before  the  fifth  of  each  month. 

Correspondence  on  the  subject  of  Home 
Training  in  Cabinet  Work  is  cordially 
welcomed  and  The  Craftsman  will 
take  pleasure  in  reproducing  photographs 
of  the  work  that  may  be  sent  from  time 
to  time.  Mr.  Stickley  will  be  glad  to 
give  inquirers  the  benefit  of  his  criticism 
and  suggestion,  and  to  take  up  any  special 
subject  by  personal  correspondence  with 
those  who  need  advice  and  encouragement 
in  mastering  the  principles  and  details  of 
structural  designs  and  workmanship. 


Announcement  is  made  by  the  Alumni 
Association  of  Decorative  Designers  of 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  of  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  drawings  now  in  progress 
dating  from  March  30th  to  April  19th, 
1905.  The  catalogue  gives  promise  of  an 
unusual  exposition  of  various  crafts,  in¬ 
cluding  Initial  Letters,  Book  Plates,  Mo¬ 
saics,  Jewelry  in  both  silver  and  gold, 
Monograms,  Lace,  Leaded  Glass,  and 
various  suggestions  for  advertisements. 

The  thirty-third  annual  report  of  Fair- 
mount  Park  Association  contains  much 
food  for  reflection  for  all  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  Municipal  Art.  In  the  address 
of  Hon.  John  Weaver  of  Philadelphia, 
some  timely  suggestions  are  made  as  to 
the  architecture  of  the  City  Hall  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  the  possibilities  of  a  breathing 
space,  which  shall  be  fairly  artistic  and 
afford  needed  recreation  for  the  stay-at- 
homes.  Comparison  is  made  between  the 
park  areas  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Lon- 
don  and  Paris,  and  the  hope  is  expressed 
that  in  the  city  of  Washington  there  shall 
be  in  time  an  example  of  what  is  wisest 
and  best  in  city  planning.  This  associa¬ 
tion  was  organized  in  1871,  and  during 
its  thirty-four  years  of  existence  has 
erected  many  statues  and  memorials 
which  are  an  expression  of  its  high  civic 
ideals. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Mor¬ 
ris  Society,  Chicago,  held  on  February 
third,  it  was  decided  to  discontinue  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Morris  Society,  and  to  use 
To-Morrow,  the  new  magazine  edited  by 
Dr.  Oscar  L.  Triggs,  as  a  medium  of 
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publication.  This  magazine  is  published 
at  1926  Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago. 

To-Morrow  stands  for  the  changing 
order  now  in  progress,  with  its  high  ideals, 
its  greater  humanity  and  its  real  worth. 
The  subscription  price  is  one  dollar  a  year. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  re¬ 
cent  announcement  of  the  Mechanics’  In¬ 
stitute  of  Rochester,  New  York: 

The  Mechanics  Institute  of  Rochester, 
New  York,  offers  an  opportunity  to  the 
craftsmen  of  this  country  to  exhibit  their 
work  at  a  sale  to  be  held  for  two  weeks 
beginning  April  24,  1905. 

The  character  of  this  school  (with  its 
enrollment  of  nearly  four  thousand  pupils 
and  recognized  position  in  the  community) 
insures  a  large  attendance,  and  a  success¬ 
ful  exhibition. 

The  Eastman  Building,  in  which  the 
exhibition  will  be  held,  is  fireproof.  Ex¬ 
hibits  will  be  insured  at  full  value. 

Jewelry,  metal  work  and  all  articles  of 
decided  value  will  be  placed  each  night  in 
the  Institute’s  vault.  Watchmen  will  be 
in  attendance  during  the  night  and  at  all 
times  the  consignments  will  be  guarded 
by  competent  attendants  who  will  make 
sales  and  take  orders. 

It  has  been  learned  from  past  experi¬ 
ence  that  articles  of  moderate  price  sell 
more  readily. 

A  commission  of  20%  will  be  charged 
on  all  sales,  except  by  special  arrange¬ 
ment. 

Entry  blanks  should  be  returned  on  or 
before  April  tenth ;  all  exhibits  should  be 
received  on  or  before  April  eighteenth. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
Theo  Hanford  Pond,  Superintendent  of 
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Exhibits,  Mechanics  Institute,  Rochester, 
New  York. 

The  following  official  communication 
was  lately  received  from  the  St.  Louis 
Artists’  Guild,  625  Locust  Street: 

The  St.  Louis  Artists’  Guild  in  open¬ 
ing  its  first  permanent  exhibition  in  the 
Dolph  Building  inaugurates  a  new  era 
in  its  existence  of  nearly  twenty  years. 
The  impetus  given  to  art  by  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  has  spurred  the 
artists  and  art  lovers  of  St.  Louis  to  re¬ 
organize  and  conduct  their  organization 
on  a  broader  basis  as  expressed  in  the  new¬ 
ly  adopted  constitution,  which  states  “The 
object  of  the  St.  Louis  Artists’  Guild  is  to 
promote  and  stimulate  the  practical  ex¬ 
pression  of  all  art  workers  in  St.  Louis, 
the  State  of  Missouri,  the  adjoining  States, 
the  South  and  the  Southwest.  To  facili¬ 
tate  bringing  before  the  people  the  tangible 
results  of  the  Art,  and  Arts  and  Craft 
workers,  by  maintaining  in  the  City  of 
St.  Louis  appropriate  quarters  for  perma¬ 
nent  exhibitions  of  works  of  such  artistic 
excellence  as  may  successfully  pass  the 
Jury  of  Selection.  To  maintain  accom¬ 
modations  as  shall  be  sufficient  for  all  so¬ 
cial  purposes  in  connection  with  Art,  by 
which  the  acquaintance  of  art  workers  and 
art  lovers  shall  be  promoted  for  mutual 
benefit  and  pleasure.  And  that  there  shall 
be  a  permanent  exhibition  of  works  of  art 
and  arts  and  crafts  of  every  description,  as 
well  as  published  musical  compositions  and 
books,  the  individual  product  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Guild,  etc.,  etc.” 

As  no  works  can  be  exhibited  unless 
they  pass  a  professional  jury,  the  Guild 
establishes  a  standard  which  insures  the 
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certainty  that  any  acquisition  made  at  these 
galleries  will  be  of  artistic  value. 

Perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  feature 
of  this  movement  is  the  admission  of  non¬ 
resident  members  at  small  annual  dues, 
which  gives  artists  and  art  lovers,  resid¬ 
ing  within  a  radius  of  several  hundred 
miles  of  St.  Louis,  the  advantage,  artistic 
and  material,  of  becoming  members  of  a 
central  body  and  converging  point  of  all 
art  interests  of  this  large  section  of  the 
country. 

The  new  President  of  the  Guild,  Mr. 
George  Julian  Zolnay,  the  New  York 
sculptor,  who  came  to  St.  Louis  upon  his 
appointment  as  Superintendent  of  Sculp¬ 
ture  at  the  Art  Department  of  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  Exposition,  is  one  of  the  Governors 
of  the  New  York  National  Arts  Club,  the 
largest  and  most  important  art  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  country,  a  member  of  the  Arch¬ 
itectural  League  and  Municipal  Art  So¬ 
ciety  of  New  York,  the  Society  of  West¬ 
ern  Artists,  the  Washington  University 
Association,  etc.,  etc.  He  is  the  author  of 
a  number  of  important  monuments,  such 
as:  Edgar  Allan  Poe  at  the  University 
of  Virginia,  Winnie  Davis  and  Jefferson 
Davis  monuments  at  Richmond,  Virginia; 
General  Bartow  and  McLaws  at  Savan¬ 
nah,  Georgia;  the  heroic  sized  statues  on 
the  Transportation  Building  at  the 
World’s  Fair,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Executive  Board. 

Per  M.  D.  Gilliam. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Feb.,  1905. 


A  bit  of  romance  that  has  supplied  the 
daily  papers  with  material  for  a  nine  days’ 
wonder  has  been  the  engagement  of  Dr. 


John  Graham  Phelps  Stokes  to  Miss  Rose 
Pastor,  a  young  Jewess  who  has  been 
prominent  in  University  Settlement  work 
in  New  York.  The  wonder  seems  to  have 
risen  from  the  fact  that  Dr.  Stokes  is  the 
son  of  a  millionaire  and  that  his  fiancee  is 
a  working  woman.  It  has  been  the  chance 
of  a  lifetime  for  the  headline  artists  to 
refer  feelingly  to  “King  Cophetua,”  and 
to  take  off  the  curse  of  Miss  Pastor's 
years  of  work,  first  in  a  cigar  factory  and 
then  on  a  newspaper,  by  dubbing  her  the 
“Genius  of  the  Ghetto.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  young  people 
themselves  and  their  respective  families 
seem  to  see  nothing  unusual  in  the  match. 
Dr.  Stokes  is  far  better  known  for  his 
philanthropic  work  on  the  East  Side  than 
for  his  dollars,  and  Miss  Pastor  seems  to 
be  a  woman  with  very  sane  and  sound 
ideas  of  life.  She  said  to  one  inter¬ 
viewer:  “I  don’t  look  upon  prosperity  as 
the  world  looks  at  it.  It  is  what  one  is  in 
himself  that  counts,  not  the  advantages 
which  the  world  holds  dear.”  And  again, 
speaking  of  her  work  in  the  cigar  factory, 
she  said:  “I  loved  my  work  though  it 
was  more  or  less  mechanical.  I  lived  in  a 
world  by  myself.  There  was  something 
about  the  rhythmic  swing  of  the  arms  and 
the  machinery  in  the  factory  that  was  con¬ 
ducive  to  dreaming,  and  my  thoughts 
would  wander  afar  off.  I  think  this  has 
helped  me  through  some  very  hard  times.” 

Her  mental  development  is  indicated  by 
some  of  the  aphorisms,  printed  in  the 
Jewish  paper  upon  which  she  afterwards 
worked.  Here  are  a  few  of  them : 

“No  man  stands  higher  by  stepping  on 
the  neck  of  his  fellows.” 

“Seek  happiness  and  you  will  find  un- 
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rest;  seek  blessedness  and  you  will  find 
peace.” 

“Who  are  the  truly  wise?  Not  even 
they  who  know  that  they  know  nothing.” 

“A  man’s  real  nature  always  reveals 
itself  in  the  way  he  takes  a  joke.” 

“The  worst  fate,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
could  overtake  a  woman  would  be  to 
marry  a  man  of  inferior  intellect.” 

These  indicate  a  certain  attitude  toward 
life  that  is  likely  to  remain  unaffected  by 
a  change  of  fortune.  If  they  express  Miss 
Pastor’s  way  of  looking  at  things,  con¬ 
gratulations  rather  than  sensational  com¬ 
mendations  should  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
young  millionaire  who  is  to  marry  her. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  AND 
ETHICS 

(From  the  Dental  Cosmos  for  April) 

Referring  to  a  current  article  in  the 
Dental  Cosmos  by  Dr.  Lindstrom,  on 
“Manual  Training  as  Conducive  to  the 
Highest  Form  of  Dental  Education,” 
Dr.  Edward  C.  Kirk  emphasizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  subject  by  a  thoughtful 
editorial  from  which  we  quote  as  follows: 

“In  view  of  the  years  that  have  been 
devoted  to  the  practical  development  of 
the  manual  training  idea  in  education  it  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  the  broader 
conception  of  the  manual  training  princi¬ 
ple  should  be  so  imperfectly  grasped  and 
by  so  relatively  limited  a  number  of  those 
who  are  concerned  with  educational  mat¬ 
ters.  Reiteration  of  the  truth  seems, 
however,  to  be  necessary,  and  Dr.  Lind- 
strom’s  article  clearly  sets  forth  this 
broader  view  of  the  manual  training  idea, 


and  fully  illustrates  the  superior  value  of 
manual  training  methods  as  compared 
with  purely  intellectual  cultural  methods 
when  these  latter  are  exclusively  used  as 
an  educational  system. 

“There  is,  however,  an  aspect  of  the 
manual  training  idea  which  is  of  prime 
importance  to  its  educational  value,  one 
which  is  rarely  given  its  due  weight  of 
consideration,  and  that  is  its  character¬ 
forming  power.  No  end  aimed  at  in 
education  is  of  greater  importance  than 
that  of  developing  character— that  attitude 
of  right-mindedness  with  respect  to  the 
relationships  of  life  which  alone  makes  life 
worth  the  living. 

“But  all  this  is  an  ethical  question,  and 
what  has  the  manual  training  idea  to  do 
with  ethics?  We  believe  it  has  as  great 
value  as  a  character-builder  as  it  has  as  an 
educator  of  mind  or  of  manipulative  skill, 
when  intelligently  applied  and  directed 
with  reference  to  ethical  ends.  The 
manual  training  idea  is  education  by 
experience,  by  actual  contact  with  things, 
not  education  through  the  imagination 
stimulated  by  words  representing  others’ 
ideas  of  things.  It  is  therefore  direct,  and 
is  mentally  impressive  in  proportion  to  its 
directness.  The  most  elementary  manual 
training  exercises  are  capable  of  developing 
the  ethical  sense.  A  student  given  the 
problem  of  accurately  shaping  a  geomet¬ 
rical  figure  in  wood  very  quickly  acquires 
respect  for  the  factors  of  precision  and 
accuracy  in  the  performance  of  his  task, 
and  the  impression  is  correspondingly 
deepened  when  the  task  is  repeated  or 
when  he  is  required  to  solve  the  same  prob¬ 
lem  in  a  more  resistant  material — cast 
iron,  for  example.  He  quickly  discovers 
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by  experience  what  is  meant  by  accuracy 
of  angle  and  perfection  of  surface,  and 
when  his  task  is  successfully  accomplished 
he  learns,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  the 
pleasure  of  creating  something  perfect  of 
its  kind.  The  knowledge  thus  acquired 
has  been  gained  by  the  expenditure  of 
something  intellectually  tangible.  It  has 
cost  a  degree  of  concentration  and  effort 
which  can  be  realized  and  measured  in 
terms  of  sensation,  and  the  result  there¬ 
fore  has  a  value  to  the  student  which  he 
can  personally  and  definitely  realize. 
With  elemental  studies  in  precision  and 
accuracy  producing  a  just  appreciation  of 
the  relations  of  given  magnitudes  as  a 
basis,  the  ethical  result  is  in  time  a  respect 
for  honesty  and  accuracy  as  elements  of 
character. 

Or,  if  it  be  considered  in  respect  to 
other  factors  of  character-making,  the 
manual  method  has  still  other  possibilities. 
The  effort  to  create  results  intrinsically 
beautiful  engenders  in  consequence  respect 
and  admiration  for  the  beautiful  and  har¬ 
monious,  with  a  corresponding  dislike  for 
their  antitheses.  The  discordant  note  in 
form  and  color  becomes  as  offensive  as  the 
discordant  sound,  and  the  habit  of  mind 
toward  the  physical  expression  of  these 
factors  quickly  extends  its  general  attitude 
until  the  ethical  sense  is  modified  and 
controlled  by  the  same  type  of  standards. 

The  manual  method,  therefore,  because 
of  its  power  to  inculcate  a  love  of  the 
beautiful  and  harmonious  as  well  as  of 
precision  and  accuracy,  may,  by  intelligent 
direction,  be  made  a  potent  influence  in  the 
creation  of  higher  ideals  as  the  standards 
of  living. 


IN  THE  ARMS  OF  A  NEW 
FRIEND 

(Dedicated  to  Mr.  Gustav  Stickley  by  Pastor  Charles 
Wagner.) 

My  new  friend  is  an  arm  chair.  And 
this  arm  chair  has  a  history.  In  the 
month  of  October,  1904,  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  I  was  giving  a  lecture  in  the  large 
hall  of  the  Craftsman  Building.  After 
the  lecture,  Mr.  Gustav  Stickley  offered 
me  the  hospitality  of  his  home.  Being 
tired  after  having  given  two  lectures 
besides  a  short  address,  and  divers  railway 
journeys  that  day,  I  tumbled  into  a  large 
armchair  of  brown  oak  with  two  large 
leather  cushions,  and  I  found  myself  so 
comfortable  at  once  that  I  began  to  praise 
the  proportions  of  this  truly  patriarchal 
seat.  “Such  a  chair  is  a  real  resource  in 
a  house,”  said  I.  “It  receives  you  when 
you  come  home  tired  out.  And  if  you 
wish  to  taste  the  joys  of  domesticity  in 
the  chimney  corner,  a  whole  group  of  chil¬ 
dren  can  find  place  on  its  wide  arms  which 
are  like  two  benches.” 

The  next  day  I  left  Syracuse  and  the 
first  of  November  I  left  America.  And 
there  at  the  end  of  February  a  notice  from 
the  messenger  office  announces  to  me  that 
an  enormous  box  has  come  for  me  from 
America.  What  could  it  contain?  For 
a  great  many  reasons  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  return  to  my  country  house  before 
the  first  of  March.  And  it  was  only  the 
14th  of  March  that  the  box  came. 

Little  John  at  once  ran  for  the  tool  box 
and  we  both  began  to  take  the  nails  out 
of  the  cover  with  care.  Inside  we  found 
. . .  .Mr.  Stickley’s  famous  armchair!  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  later  it  was  in  my  cell, 
situated  at  the  top  of  the  house.... one 
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can  hardly  call  my  study  by  any  other 
name ;  one  can  take  exactly  four  steps  each 
way  there.  From  the  windows  you  can 
see  the  gardens  and  the  trees  of  the  Bois 
de  Vincennes,  a  fine  large  horizon,  sky 
above  and  below,  the  still  brown  and  leaf¬ 
less  hills. 

The  gusts  of  March  show  their  fury, 
interspersed  with  warm  bursts  of  sun¬ 
shine  which  make  the  branches  shine  like 
steel  points. 

I  was  almost  afraid  to  have  that  im¬ 
mense  chair  in  my  cell ;  but  it  is  a  com¬ 
fortable  and  discreet  friend.  Being  regu¬ 
lar  and  perpendicular  it  takes  up  very  little 
space,  large  as  it  is.  It  occupies  exactly 
a  square  metre,  and  it  fits  into  a  corner 
as  if  it  had  been  measured  for  it  to  a 
centimetre.  With  the  desk  at  which  I 
write  standing,  the  shelves  for  my  books 
and  a  little  table,  it  makes  all  that  is 
necessary  for  writing  and  thinking.  I 
have  already  tried  several  experiments: 
the  first  is  that  one  can  sleep  admirably 
in  the  arms  of  my  new  friend ;  the  second, 
that  one  naturally  meditates  there.  It  is 
a  chair  which  induces  reflection.  For 
itself  it  is  full  of  thoughts.  It  is  not  one 
of  these  pieces  which  can  say  nothing;  it 
wants  to  say  something. 

There  are  ideas  of  solidity,  of  character, 
of  home,  of  venerated  antiquity,  of  fidelity 
in  this  gigantic  frame.  It  is  not  a  frail 
piece  of  furniture,  it  is  an  honest  one.  It 
wants  you  to  be  an  honest  man. 

But  for  me  it  is  much  more  than  a  well- 
designed  chair,  impeccably  ornamented 
with  its  own  color;  an  idea  of  sculptural 
simplicity  in  sturdy  oak.  As  such,  it  does 
honor  to  the  Craftsman  who  planned  and 
made  it.  Certainly  much  of  its  value  lies 


in  these  qualities  in  my  eyes.  For  me  it  is 
a  messenger  and  a  witness.  A  messen¬ 
ger,  yes.  In  examining  it  in  all  its 
aspects  I  found  under  one  of  its  arms  a 
note  such  as  carrier  pigeons  carry  under 
their  wings,  a  note  telling  where  it  came 
from  and  wishing  peace  and  happiness  to 
the  house  where  it  was  sent.  Then  this 
chair,  by  itself,  is  a  message  of  friendship. 
It  is  also  a  witness,  a  witness  of  far  away 
Aunerica;  it  is  something  coming  from  the 
dear  big  country  which  I  can  keep  near 
me,  and  it  comes  just  at  the  right  time,  for 
it  is  now  that  I  expect  to  stay  indoors  to 
write  my  impressions  of  America.  When 
I  wish  to  refresh  my  impressions  I  shall  sit 
down  in  the  Craftsman  chair,  and  as  if  by 
magic  I  shall  think  myself  again  in 
America.  I  shall  see  the  country  and  the 
people ;  all  that  interested  me  over  there ; 
all  I  desire  to  fix  in  notes  which  will  leave 
something  like  a  trace  of  the  splendid 
journey  where  I  met  so  much  friendship. 

Charles  Wagner. 
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“The  Business  Career  in  Its  Public  Re¬ 
lations,”  by  Albert  Shaw,  Ph.  D.,  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  essays  by  representative 
scholars  and  men  of  affairs,  dealing  with 
the  various  phases  of  the  moral  law  in  its 
bearing  upon  business  life  under  the  new 
economic  order. 

These  essays,  first  delivered  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  are  to  be  published 
by  Paul  Elder  and  Company  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

The  “Business  Career”  deals  with  the 
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responsibility  of  the  business  community 
toward  the  State. 

Mr.  Shaw’s  view  of  the  present  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  business  world  are  optimistic 
and  quite  a  relief  from  the  black,  discour¬ 
aging  pictures  painted  by  many  contempo¬ 
rary  writers.  The  book  is  of  especial  in¬ 
terest  to  young  men  and  contains  many 
good  ideas  for  the  university  and  college 
graduate  just  entering  upon  the  activities 
of  a  business  career. 

(“The  Business  Career,”  by  Albert 
Shaw,  Ph.  D.,  San  Francisco:  Paul  Elder 
and  Company;  pages,  60.) 


“The  Lace  Book”  is  a  beautiful  volume 
treating  in  narrative  style  the  following 
subjects  of  historical  interest:  “The 
Growth  of  Lace,”  “Italian  Lace,”  “Flem¬ 
ish  Lace,”  “French  and  Spanish  Laces,” 
“English  and  Irish  Laces.”  It  contains 
also  seventy  engravings  showing  speci¬ 
mens  of  these  delicate  fabrics,  or  of  their 
wear  in  famous  portraits ;  in  the  former  in¬ 
stances  the  reproductions  being  of  sufficient 
size  to  give  accurate  knowledge  of  mesh 
and  design.  The  book  marshals  an  array  of 
facts  which  evidences  patient  research  and 
discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  author. 
“The  Lace  Book”  is  a  fine  example  of  the 
printer’s  art,  with  its  clear  type,  good  para¬ 
graphing,  well-set  illustrations  and  lace- 
border  which  encloses  each  page. 

(“The  Lace  Book,”  New  York:  Fred¬ 
erick  A.  Stokes  Company;  size,  8xii ;  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated;  pages,  206.) 


“The  Hygiene  of  the  School  Room”  as 
suggested  by  the  title,  treats  intelligently 


and  helpfully  all  sanitary  problems  vital  to 
the  schoolroom.  So  quickly,  upon  its  first 
appearance,  were  the  value  and  importance 
of  the  book  realized  throughout  educational 
centers  that  it  was  almost  immediately 
adopted  by  the  larger  cities  and  towns  in 
many  States.  The  scope  of  the  book  is  not 
limited,  however,  to  school  sanitation,  but 
includes  much  interesting  and  valuable  in¬ 
formation  upon  the  hygiene  of  the  home. 

Its  eighteen  chapters  treat  in  a  clear, 
concise  and  practical  manner  the  following 
salient  features:  The  selection  of  school 
sites;  general  plans  of  construction  of 
buildings  from  a  hygienic  standpoint,  in¬ 
cluding  ventilation,  heating,  school  furni¬ 
ture  and  lighting;  the  hygiene  of  the  eye 
and  the  ear;  the  treatment  of  the  vocal 
organs  and  contagious  diseases;  medical 
inspection  of  schools ;  physical  training  and 
exercise ;  corporal  punishment ;  temporary 
relief  for  sickness  and  accidents  in  the 
schoolroom;  the  teacher’s  health;  and  the 
care  and  development  of  defective  chil¬ 
dren. 

The  book  is  carefully  illustrated  with  a 
view  to  emphasizing  the  great  individual 
benefits  that  are  sure  to  result  from  an 
intelligent  comprehension  of  what  the  hy¬ 
giene  of  the  schoolroom  means. 

(“Hygiene  of  the  School  Room,”  by 
William  F.  Barry,  M.  D.,  New  York. 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Company,  pages,  1 9 1 ; 
price,  $1.50.) 


“A  Handbook  of  Plant-Form,”  by 
Ernest  E.  Clark,  is  a  practical  guide  for 
students  of  design.  The  author  explains 
in  his  preface  that  the  book  is  not  intended 
to  take  the  place  of  personal  study  and  re- 
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search  from  Nature  on  the  part  of  the 
student,  by  furnishing  him,  ready  made, 
plant  forms  for  use  in  designs,  but  rather 
to  direct  and  stimulate  his  personal  re¬ 
search. 

The  subjects  dealt  with  in  this  book  are 
for  the  most  part  English  wild  flowers, 
chosen  with  a  view  to  their  adaptability  to 
decorative  treatment. 

A  short  but  complete  description  of  each 
plant,  shrub  or  flower  is  given  opposite  the 
page  on  which  the  drawings  appear.  The 
drawings  comprise:  the  plant  as  a  whole, 
or  in  the  case  of  large  growths,  a  branch, 

“How  to  Make  Pottery,”  by  Mary 
White,  follows  appropriately  the  book  by 
the  same  writer  on  “Baskets  and  How  to 
Make  Them,”  since  these  two  arts  are 
closely  akin,  and  found  their  beginnings  in 
the  simple  necessities  of  life. 

Prefacing  her  work  with  a  word  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  reverence  with  which  one 
approaches  an  art  nearly  as  old  as  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  and  having  sounded  a  note  of 
encouragement  to  the  beginner  in  clay 
working,  the  author  proceeds  directly  to 
explain  her  art. 

Just  how  one  must  set  about  furnishing 
a  suitable  workshop;  what  tools  are  need¬ 
ed;  where  and  how  the  clay  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  ;  what  obstacles  are  to  be  met  in  the 
materials  used,  and  the  manner  in  which 
these  materials  are  handled,  form  impor¬ 
tant  features  of  the  early  chapters,  which 
bear  the  following  headings:  “The  Clay 
and  Tools”;  “Hand-Made  Pottery”; 
“Working  on  the  Wheel” ;  “Methods  of 
Decoration”;  “The  Glaze  and  How  to 
Apply  It.”  Under  the  subject  of  “Pot¬ 
tery  for  Beauty  and  Use,”  are  given  direc- 


showing  leaves,  flower  buds,  etc. ;  the 
details  of  the  plant:  flower,  petals,  bud, 
leaf,  etc. 

Mr.  Clark  is  Art  Master  at  Derby 
Technical  College,  and  National  Silver 
Medallist  in  Ornament  and  Design.  His 
new  book  should  prove  helpful  to  all  stu¬ 
dents  of  floral  motifs  for  design. 

(“A  Handbook  of  Plant-Form,  for 
Students  of  Design,”  by  Ernest  E.  Clark, 
London :  B.  T.  Batsford ;  New  York,  John 
Lane;  800  illustrations;  size,  10^  by  7 14 
inches. ) 


tions  for  making  household  articles  in  sim¬ 
ple  and  direct  forms,  in  which  the  worker 
in  clay  may  express  his  own  thought,  and 
impress  upon  the  piece  which  he  is  mak¬ 
ing  the  stamp  of  his  own  individuality. 

How  the  art  of  making  pottery  was 
evolved  from  basketry,  is  interestingly  told 
in  the  chapter  on  “Basket  Covered  Pot¬ 
tery.”  “The  two  crafts  have  helped  each 
other  from  ‘the  long  ago’  to  now.  The  In¬ 
dian  woman  suspends  her  earthen  cooking 
jars  with  coils  of  wild  grape  vine,  which 
ever  and  anon  she  smears  with  wet  clay, 
when  the  flames  come  too  near.  Japanese 
craftsmen  enmesh  their  pottery  jars  with 
wisteria  stems  to  protect  them  from  break¬ 
age,  or  suspend  them  against  the  wall, 
where  growing  plants  or  trailing  vines  may 
fill  them  to  overflowing.  Even  the  little 
ginger  jar  which  one  buys  for  a  few  cents 
in  Chinatown,  has  its  case  and  handle  of 
pliant  cane.” 

(“How  to  Make  Pottery,”  by  Mary 
White,  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.,  size,  7^x5 14  inches;  pages,  179.) 
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SEVERAL  new  subjects  of  interest  to 
home-makers,  and  some  continua¬ 
tions  of  topics  already  touched  upon 
in  The  Craftsman's  educational  cam¬ 
paign,  appear  this  month  in  the  Open  Door, 
each  issue  of  which  endeavors  to  come 
nearer  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  exists, — 
that  of  establishing  a  closer  relationship 
and  a  better  understanding  between  the 
readers  of  The  Craftsman  and  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  allied  Arts  and  Crafts  who 
here  talk  familiarly  of  their  wares. 

The  initial  announcements  of  the  summer 
schools,  the  season  for  which  is  rapidly 
approaching,  and  of  the  private  schools  as 
well,  will  be  of  interest  alike  to  parents  and 
guardians  and  to  students.  The  Crafts¬ 
man  purposes  to  give  special  prominence 
to  these  educational  announcements  that 
carry  so  forcible  an  appeal  to  its  large 
audience  of  cultivated  and  thoughtful  readers,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  directly 
interested  in  the  educational  and  art  movements,  represented  along  broad  lines  by  The 
Craftsman.  Many  correspondents  have  sent  in  requests  for  information  concerning 
institutions  of  this  nature,  especially  the  summer  schools,  where  the  weeks  of  vacation 
might  be  so  pleasantly  and  profitably  employed. 

Art  Tiles,  Mantel  Bricks  and  Flemish  Pottery,  some  interesting  illustrations  of  new 
designs  for  library  and  nursery  decoration,  and  a  number  of  suggestions  concerning 
novel  handicrafts,  are  among  the  subjects  which  especially  appeal  to  art  lovers  in  the 
home.  As  we  have  previously  advised  in  connection  with  the  subjects  taken  up  for  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  Open  Door,  our  readers  will  be  well  repaid  for  the  slight  trouble  of 
sending  for  the  interesting  and  frequently  artistic  catalogues  and  booklets  issued  by  the 
great  majority  of  these  advertisers,  especially  as  most  of  these  little  brochures  may  be 
had  for  the  asking. 

HOW  TO  BUILD  The  Free  Booklet  announced  from  the  Craftsman  Work- 
OR  TO  FURNISH  shops  is  issued  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  comprehensive 
YOUR  HOME  survey  of  its  various  activities  and  products,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  tell  you  how  you  may  avail  yourself  of  free  professional 
skill,  and  of  the  Craftsman  resources,  in  building  or  furnishing  your  home  in  a  simple 
and  practical  way  that  will  be  satisfactory  and  yet  not  expensive. 
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The  booklet  will  be  handsomely  illustrated,  and  will  tell  you  much  that  you  will 
find  interesting  to  learn  about  home  building  and  fitting,  as  well  as  about  the  Craftsman 
furniture,  its  beautiful  leathers,  fabrics  and  needlework,  and  its  hand-wrought  metal 
work. 

This  booklet  will  be  sent  free  upon  application  and  will  prove  helpful  in  many 
ways,  as  it  will  put  you  in  touch  with  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  Craftsman 
movement,  as  exemplified  in  the  many  phases  directly  related  to  the  home,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  with  certain  forms  of  home-craft  and  decorative  schemes  which  are  given 
special  study  and  demonstration  by  the  Craftsman  artists. 

j* 

TRAINING  IN  The  interest  in  the  series  of  illustrated  articles  on  “Home 
CRAFTSMANSHIP  Training  in  Cabinet  Work”  proves  to  be  far-reaching,  and 
has  called  forth  many  expressions  upon  the  subject  of  crafts¬ 
manship  in  its  various  phases. 

The  interesting  illustrated  article,  in  this  issue  of  The  Craftsman,  by  C.  Valen¬ 
tine  Kirby,  upon  “Craftsmanship  as  a  Preventive  of  Crime”  is  an  able  presentation 
of  a  point  of  view  confirmed  by  experience  in  the  State  Industrial  School  of  Colorado. 
The  article  will  repay  careful  reading  by  parents  who  are  in  earnest  in  wishing  to 
provide  rational  and  healthful  occupation  for  the  natural  activities  of  the  growing  boy. 

In  happy  confirmation  of  the  same  general  principle  is  the  editorial  discussion  of 
“Manual  Training  and  Ethics,”  by  Dr.  Kirk,  editor  of  the  Dental  Cosmos  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  an  abstract  of  which  is  given  in  the  department  of  Notes  in  this  issue.  Also, 
it  is  again  referred  to  in  a  personal  letter  to  Mr.  Stickley  in  connection  with  the  home 
training  series. 

The  third  of  these  illustrated  practical  talks  on  structural  wood-working  gives  six 
additional  illustrations  and  working  drawings,  which  will  be  found  to  add  an  interesting 
variety  to  the  twelve  object  lessons  which  have  gone  before.  Mr.  Stickley  welcomes 
inquiries  and  suggestions  from  all  interested,  and  will  cheerfully  give  his  advice  and 
criticism  to  all  who  may  wish  to  submit  the  result  of  their  experimental  work  to  him 
by  photograph  or  by  letter. 

J* 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  The  announcement  in  our  advertising  columns  of  a  new 
HANDICRAFT  GUILD  northwestern  Summer  School  of  Design  to  be  held  in 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  June  19  to  July  19,  is  one  of  much 
significance.  This  school  is  to  be  conducted  by  the  Handicraft  Guild,  which  com¬ 
bines  a  community  of  handicraft  shops  and  a  sale  and  exhibition  room  for  crafters 
with  private  classes  in  art  crafts. 
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The  Guild  came  into  existence  last  fall  to  meet  a  pressing  need  for  craft  classes 
especially  suited  to  requirements  for  training  teachers  of  the  public  schools  in  handi¬ 
crafts.  There  was  also  a  recognized  want  of  such  training  by  others  and  there  was 
no  salesroom  for  artistic  craft  products  nor  any  means  of  bringing  the  work  of  the 
local  craftsmen  to  the  notice  of  the  buying  public.  The  project  of  a  salesroom  in  which 
a  stock  of  articles  could  be  kept  and  orders  taken  was  heartily  approved  and  furthered 
by  the  local  Arts  and  Crafts  society,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful  in 
the  United  States. 

The  salesroom  is  now  carrying  Merrimac,  Poillon,  Newcomb  and  Wheatley  pot¬ 
teries,  Berea  textiles,  Newcomb  embroidered  linens,  Jarvie  and  Parker  metal  work, 
as  well  as  a  good  variety  of  work  from  small  exhibitors.  The  Guild  has  grown  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  has  moved  out  of  its  first  quarters  into  a  roomy  old  residence 
that  is  being  fitted  up  for  private  studios  in  connection  with  the  Guild  work. 

The  faculty  of  the  summer  school  insures  its  artistic  quality  and  its  success.  It 
will  be  directed  by  Ernest  A.  Batchelder  of  Throop  Polytechnical  Institute,  whose 
course  in  composition  and  design  will  be  the  central  feature.  The  principles  of  de¬ 
sign  will  be  developed  in  the  crafts  of  pottery,  metal,  jewelry,  leather  and  wood  work. 
The  principal  instructors  will  be  James  H.  Winn  and  Miss  Florence  B.  Willets  from 
the  Art  Institute,  Chicago,  Miss  Nelbert  Murphy,  East  Orange,  N.  J. ;  Miss  Grace 
Margaret  Kiess  and  J.  E.  Painter,  Minneapolis. 

The  school  will  be  under  the  management  of  Mrs.  Mary  Linton  Bookwalter, 
head  of  the  Guild,  Miss  M.  Emma  Roberts,  supervisor  of  drawing  in  the  public 
schools,  originator  of  the  idea  of  the  Guild,  and  Miss  Florence  Wales,  assistant  sup¬ 
ervisor  of  drawing. 

Mr.  Batchelder  has  stated  the  aim  of  work  of  the  new  school  as  follows:  I.  To 
stimulate  the  imagination.  2.  To  impart  sufficient  technical  skill  to  develop  the  lim¬ 
itations  and  possibilities  of  leather,  metal  and  clay  as  means  of  expression.  3.  To 
induce  pupils  to  think  in  terms  of  lines,  areas  and  tones.  4.  To  lead  to  the  individual 
expression  of  an  idea  in  accordance  with  sound  principles. 

PORT  SHERMAN  A  Summer  School  for  Arts  and  Crafts,  with  courses  of 
SUMMER  SCHOOL  study  covering  a  period  of  eight  weeks,  will  be  held  this 

summer  at  Port  Sherman,  on  Lake  Michigan.  The  term 
will  last  from  July  5  to  August  30,  and  will  cover  a  comprehensive  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  by  well-known  teachers.  Port  Sherman  is  an  ideal  spot  for  an  artist’s  colony, 
and  the  faculty  of  the  school  includes:  Forrest  Emerson  Mann,  Director  of  the  Arts 
and  Crafts  Society,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan ;  Burton  A.  Mann,  Director  of  the 
Columbus  Arts  and  Crafts  Society;  Judson  Decker,  of  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  and 
Elizabeth  Troeger,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Muskegon,  Michigan.  Full  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  courses,  etc.,  to  those  who  are  interested  in  learning  the  practical  side 
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of  craftsmanship,  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  Miss  Florence  Ellis,  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Society,  136  South  Division  street,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan. 

Jt 

ALFRED  Students  interested  in  the  making  of  artistic  pottery  will  be 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  glad  to  learn  of  the  establishment  of  the  Alfred  Summer 

School,  at  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  where  a  six  weeks’  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  making,  coloring,  glazing  and  burning  pottery  will  be  carried  on  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Prof.  Charles  F.  Binns.  The  term  lasts  from  July  5  to  August  15.  Prof.  Binns, 
who  is  director  of  the  Alfred  University,  is  widely  known  as  an  authority  upon  matters 
pertaining  to  art  pottery,  and  an  interesting  article  from  his  pen,  entitled  “The  Art  of 
Fire,”  appears  in  the  current  issue  of  The  Craftsman.  Write  for  catalogue  and  par¬ 
ticulars  to  Charles  F.  Binns,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

J*  Jt 

FLEMISH  The  readers  of  the  Open  Door  who  have  noted  the  announcements 

ART  POTTERY  of  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Denham,  the  New  York  importer  of  Ceram- 
iques  de  Flandres,  may  be  interested  in  the  following  description 
of  the  processes  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  this  hand-made  art  pottery,  which  goes 
far  to  explain  the  individuality  of  the  many  original  designs.  The  brush  is  never  used  in 
applying  the  colors,  and  the  model  (which  by  the  way  is  made  entirely  by  hand,  without 
moulds)  is  simply  dipped  into  the  coloring  solution.  The  chemical  action  which  takes 
place  during  the  firing  does  the  rest.  When  a  design  in  a  different  color  is  to  be  applied, 
a  thin  layer  of  clay,  which  has  been  treated  so  as  to  produce  the  desired  color,  is  spread 
over  the  portion  which  is  to  be  decorated.  The  design  is  then  etched  upon  this  inlaid  or 
superimposed  surface  and  the  superfluous  clay  is  carefully  cut  away.  This  process  must 
be  repeated  as  many  times  as  there  are  different  colors  in  the  design — in  some  floral  or 
landscape  decorations  four  or  five  different  colors  are  employed,  and  pieces  of  this  nature 
require  a  number  of  weeks  before  they  are  ready  for  the  firing.  But,  luckily  for  the  pur¬ 
chasers,  time  counts  but  little  in  Belgium  and  the  cost  of  labor  is  a  still  less  important 
item. 

Pieces  made  by  still  another  process  are  known  as  “Emaux  Superposees”  and  are, 
as  the  name  implies,  produced  by  successive  immersions  in  different  glazing  solutions. 
After  each  solution  the  piece  is  burned  —  not  in  the  ovens,  as  in  all  other  cases,  but 
directly  in  the  flames  themselves.  And  the  immersing  process  is  continued  until  it  is 
decided  that  the  piece  can  not  be  further  improved  upon.  By  this  process  some  ver¬ 
itable  sang  de  boeuf  and  rouge  flambee  effects  are  produced — color  effects  which  have 
eluded  the  researches  of  experts  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  since  the  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  them  became  one  of  the  lost  arts  of  Japan  and  China.  A  couple  of  genuine  and 
very  valuable  antique  Japanese  pieces  in  these  colorings  are  displayed  at  the  Exhibition 
on  the  same  shelf  as  the  Flemish  pieces,  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
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TRENT  The  Trent  Tile  Company,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  in  preparation  a  very 

ART  TILES  artistic  brochure  in  colors  showing  its  new  art  Della  Robbia  glazes  and 

other  tile  work  for  “Everywhere  and  Anywhere.”  This  interesting 
publication  will  no  doubt  be  ready  for  distribution  by  the  time  the  May  Craftsman 
reaches  its  readers,  and  will  be  well  worth  the  trouble  and  the  postal  card  to  those  who 
wish  to  see  the  latest  expression  in  this  form  of  art. 

These  new  Della  Robbia  glazes  have  a  tone  and  texture  all  their  own  that  will  chal¬ 
lenge  not  only  the  admiration  of  the  art  lover  but  will  appeal  to  that  sense  of  touch  which 
makes  one  wish  to  caress  so  beautiful  and  inviting  a  surface.  Both  in  design  and  color 
effects  these  decorative  tiles  offer  a  wide  variety  suited  to  almost  any  color  scheme  where 
tiles  can  be  employed.  In  connection  with  the  new  booklet  this  subject  takes  on  a  new 
interest  and  would  seem  to  be  a  part  of  a  liberal  education  in  modern  art  progress. 

J* 

A  LIBRARY  In  two  previous  issues  of  The  Craftsman,  we  have  illustrated  the 

IN  SANITAS  use  of  Sanitas  in  two  very  necessary  and  much  used  rooms  of  a  modern 

home,  the  nursery  and  the  dining  room.  In  both  the  preceding  illus¬ 
trations,  printed  patterns  were  used  in  combination  with  burlap,  and  with  glazed  Sanitas. 
This  month’s  illustration  shows  another  treatment,  in  the  application  of  two  plain  tints, 
used  with  a  stenciled  decoration  in  a  library.  The  scheme,  which  has  been  actually 
carried  out,  admits  of  any  arrangement  of  color  which  the  individual  taste  may  dictate. 
In  the  original  library  from  which  this  sketch  was  reproduced,  the  colors  used  were  terra 
cotta  and  tan,  the  foundation  wall  color  being  tan.  The  panels,  which  follow  the  archi¬ 
tectural  contour  of  the  room,  are  of  terra  cotta  Sanitas,  outlined  with  an  interesting  and 
original  border  in  which  terra  cotta  is  combined  with  greens  and  deep  blues,  making  a 
harmonious  background  for  the  books  and  other  dignified  furnishings  of  the  modern 
library. 

The  practicability  of  Sanitas  as  a  foundation  for  fresco  work,  has  been  frequently 
emphasized  in  these  columns.  Here  it  is  demonstrated  in  a  very  convincing  way. 

STAINS  Among  all  the  commercial  literature  which  has  lately  come  to  the  Open 
VERSUS  Door  the  most  interesting,  unique  and  ingenious  series  of  illustrations  in 
PAINTS  color  is  from  the  well-known  manufacturer  of  Creosote  Shingle  Stains, 
Samuel  Cabot  of  Boston,  Mass. 

In  the  space  of  half-a-dozen  pages,  about  six  by  fifteen  inches  in  size,  a  series  of  water- 
color  reproductions  may  be  manipulated  by  divided  plates  to  show  sixty-four  different 
combinations  of  coloring  effects  and  exteriors.  Each  combination  gives  a  very  clear  idea 
of  the  blending  of  the  various  colors  and  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  choosing  a  satis¬ 
factory  color  scheme.  It  is  impossible  in  this  limited  space  to  describe  the  curious  results 
obtained  by  these  divided  plates,  but  the  booklet  itself  is  a  revelation  of  color  possibilities 
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and  makes  a  most  interesting  study.  The  Open  Door  naturally  welcomes  such  an  intel¬ 
ligent  aid  in  its  “campaign  of  education”  in  all  that  relates  to  the  home,  and  strongly 
advises  all  who  are  in  doubt  about  what  to  use  and  how,  to  send  for  this  useful  and 
beautiful  publication. 

jt  jt 


MORE  HANDICRAFT  On  another  page  of  this  issue  of  The  Craftsman,  is 
IN  SANITAS  printed  a  reproduction  of  an  effective  centre  piece  for  a 

dining  room  or  library  table.  This  illustration  is  another 
lesson  in  the  application  of  Sanitas  to  home  craft.  It  introduces  for  this  purpose  still 
another  waterproof  material,  Leatherole.  For  flat  surfaces,  Leatherole  is  quite  as 
satisfactory  a  basis  for  decoration  as  Sanitas.  In  the  centre  piece  here  described,  Leather¬ 
ole  is  used  for  the  mat  proper,  and  Sanitas  for  the  decoration  which  is  cut  out  and  pasted 
on  the  Leatherole,  giving  much  the  effect  of  richness  to  be  obtained  by  the  best  burnt 
wood  ornament.  The  same  effect  may  be  obtained  with  greater  depth  by  reversing  this 
process,  cutting  the  pattern  out  of  a  Leatherole  mat,  and  then  pasting  this  circular  piece 
on  a  foundation  of  Sanitas.  Either  way,  the  result  obtained  is  a  bit  of  household  decora¬ 
tion  at  once  beautiful,  useful  and  cleanly. 

J*  # 


ARTISTIC  The  Philadelphia  and  Boston  Face  Brick  Company  will  in  May  issue 
MANTEL  the  eighteenth  edition  of  their  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list,  con- 
BRICK  taining  all  the  old  and  several  new  designs. 

The  buyer  of  mantel  brick  should  guard  against  making  a  mistake 
when  he  buys.  For  such  a  purpose  a  brick  made  from  the  most  artistic  moulds  and  in 
the  finest,  most  careful  manner,  that  will  bear  the  closest  inspection,  is  the  one  that  should 
be  selected. 

This  company  enjoys  the  reputation  of  manufacturing  the  finest  brick  made  in  the 
country.  The  patterns  for  the  moulded  brick  were  carved  by  John  Evans  and  Company, 
and  the  brick  mantel  designs  were  drawn  by  one  of  the  best  architects  in  the  United 
States,  this  company  being  the  only  one  that  makes  a  specialty  of  the  brick  mantel  busi¬ 
ness.  All  shipments  are  very  carefully  packed,  and  the  details  and  instructions  for  erect¬ 
ing  them  are  so  clear  that  any  careful  mason  who  can  read  a  blue  print  can  build  them. 

The  success  of  this  company  is  shown  in  the  wide  range  of  its  shipments,  for  it  has 
filled  orders  sent  them  from  nearly  every  country  on  the  globe. 

The  catalogue  is  a  work  of  art  and  makes  the  selection  of  brick  mantels  a  pleasure. 

jt  jt 


ENGLISH  The  announcement  of  W.  H.  S.  Lloyd  Company  in  the  cur- 

NURSERY  rent  issue  presents  a  charming  group  of  panels  by  John  Hassall, 

DECORATIONS  the  English  designer,  entitled  “Morning,”  “Noon”  and  “Night.” 

These  panels  are  three  and  a  half  feet  in  length  by  one  in  width, 
and  are  done  in  restful  brown  and  terra  cotta  effects. 
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The  accompanying  frieze,  which  may  serve  equally  well  as  a  dado,  is  one  of  four  com¬ 
panion  pictures  of  farmyard  scenes.  These  are  by  Cecil  Alden,  the  well-known  illus¬ 
trator,  and  are  done  on  backgrounds  of  soft  green.  They  are  five  feet  in  length  by  nine¬ 
teen  inches  in  width  and  may  all  be  used  in  the  same  room  with  excellent  effect,  the 
designs  all  being  simple  and  humorous  as  well  as  decorative. 

This  house  is  also  the  sole  representative  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  the 
London  house  of  Sanderson  and  Sons. 


PERFECTION  Hand-woven  rugs  of  genuine  artistic  value  are  always  interesting  to 
IN  RUGDOM  discriminating  home-makers.  The  hand-woven  Pequot  rugs,  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  which  appears  elsewhere  in  our  business  pages,  stand 
in  a  class  by  themselves,  quite  distinct  from  any  other  rugs  on  the  market.  Their  value 
is  especially  felt  when  it  comes  to  furnishing  a  summer  home.  Whether  at  mountain 
or  seashore,  in  either  simple  or  elaborate  surroundings,  these  rugs  harmonize  naturally 
with  the  other  furnishings.  All  that  is  necessary  is  an  outline  of  the  color  scheme  in 
each  of  the  rooms  for  which  rugs  are  required,  sent  to  Mr.  Kimball.  He  will  supply 
rugs  to  harmonize  with  the  other  fittings. 

These  rugs  are  especially  appropriate  for  the  summer  dress  of  a  home,  as  they  are 
cool-looking,  durable  and  inexpensive.  They  are  also  sun-proof  and  will  wash  like  a 
piece  of  linen.  In  addition  to  these  practical  advantages  in  the  way  of  comfort  and  use¬ 
fulness,  the  rugs  play  an  important  part  in  the  beauty  of  summer  surroundings.  Being 
hand-woven,  each  piece  has  the  individuality  of  a  painting  and  the  softness  of  tapestry 
tones.  Coverlets  and  portieres  are  also  woven  to  order  by  Mr.  Kimball. 

A  METROPOLITAN  With  the  advancing  season  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men — 
SUMMER  RESORT  and  women — are  looking  forward  to  the  vacation  season  and 

planning  their  outings.  The  urbanite  naturally  looks  with 
longing  toward  the  quiet  and  peace  of  the  open  country,  where  the  rush  and  roar  of  the 
metropolis  may  fade  for  a  time  into  the  mist  of  half-forgotten  things,  but  the  man  who 
lives  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  comes  in  time  to  regard  them  as  a  barrier  which  holds 
away  from  him  the  sight  and  sound  of  the  busy  world  outside,  and  to  feel  a  desire  for 
closer  touch  with  the  great  centers  of  human  life.  To  many,  New  York  is  the  Mecca, 
and  the  vacation  season  offers  to  them  their  only  opportunity  of  visiting  the  great  me¬ 
tropolis  of  this  country. 

For  the  semi-transient  visitor,  the  Hotel  Belleclaire,  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Seventy-seventh  street,  offers  a  resting-place  which  is  both  home-like  and  central. 
Although  modern  in  all  its  appointments,  luxuriously  furnished  and  fireproof  as  well,  this 
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charming  hostelry  does  not  depress  with  its  grandeur,  but  it  appeals  to  the  cultured 
mind  by  its  refined  and  social  atmosphere.  It  is  restful.  While  the  place  teems 
with  life,  it  seems  to  be  far  from  the  “maddening  throng”  and  the  glimmer  of  the  “red 
light  district,”  and  yet  it  is  but  a  step  to  both.  New  York’s  greatest  and  most  re¬ 
cent  improvement,  “The  Subway,”  has  a  station  just  above  the  Belleclaire,  at  Seventy- 
ninth  street,  where  a  train  may  be  taken  to  Grand  Central  Station,  reaching  there  in 
seven  minutes,  and  to  the  various  places  of  amusement  in  ten  minutes.  All  large 
stores  are  easy  of  access  in  this  way.  Broadway  cars  pass  the  door,  Central  Park  is  but 
a  step.  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Monument  and  River¬ 
side  Drive  all  within  a  few  minutes’  walk. 

A  line  to  the  proprietor  requesting  information  will  bring  a  personal  letter,  contain¬ 
ing  room  plan,  together  with  prices,  etc.,  of  the  hotel,  and  under  separate  cover  is  for¬ 
warded,  not  the  ordinary  booklet  that  hotels  get  up,  but  a  useful  magazine,  which  not 
only  sets  forth  the  beauties  and  advantages  of  the  house,  but  contains  a  great  deal  of 
interesting  matter  concerning  the  city  of  New  York,  its  public  places,  libraries,  clubs, 
etc.,  besides  matters  of  reference  that  one  may  use  to  advantage  whenever  a  trip  to  the 
metropolis  is  contemplated. 


& 

SAFE  KEEPING  With  all  the  incidental  anxieties  and  risks  incurred  in  protecting 
OF  VALUABLES  money,  jewels  and  other  treasures  from  the  thieves  who  break 
through  and  steal,  it  may  be  an  open  question  whether  those  who 
have  no  treasures  to  guard  are  not  more  fortunate  than  others  having  “great  posses¬ 
sions.” 

To  those,  however,  who  have  treasures  of  any  kind,  who  are  living  in  city  apartments, 
or  country  homes,  the  modern  device  of  Safecraft  Furniture  will  prove  a  welcome  relief. 
This  high  grade  furniture  provides  absolute  security,  not  only  for  money  and  jewels,  but 
also  for  those  priceless  keepsakes  and  home-treasures  which  money  cannot  replace. 

The  beauty,  usefulness,  and  convenience  of  access  are  also  combined  with  this  pro¬ 
tection  from  thieves  or  loss  by  fire.  The  announcement  of  the  Herring-Hall-Marvin 
Safe  Company,  400  Broadway,  on  our  business  pages  illustrates  two  varieties  of  these 
handsome  furniture  designs,  and  a  request  for  “Catalogue  C”  addressed  to  the  firm  will 
bring  full  particulars  of  other  pieces,  including  Safecraft  desks,  tables,  bookcases,  chests, 
work  tables,  smoker’s  cabinets. 
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JACOB  A.  RIIS,  PRACTICAL  PHILANTHROPIST: 
BY  WALTER  C.  ARENSBERG 


HEN  Jacob  Riis  was  able,  by  saving  and  a  little  bor¬ 
rowing,  to  build  a  home  a  few  years  ago,  he  set  up  his 
rest  in  the  country.  He  needed  for  himself  the  grass 
and  the  sunshine  which  he  had  fought  the  good  fight 
to  give  to  the  poor  of  New  York.  His  great  work  was 
now  done — he  had  suppressed  the  infamous  lodging 
rooms  of  the  New  York  police  stations,  and  torn  down  the  tenement 
den  of  Mulberry  Bend,  the  foulest  slum  of  the  East  Side,  a  honey¬ 
comb  of  holes  where,  in  all  the  years  that  he  had  hated  and  hacked 
at  it,  not  a  week  had  passed  without  a  crime.  Into  Darkest  New 
York  he  had  poured  the  sunshine  that  washed  and  cleaned  it  with  a 
river  of  light. 

But  the  closing  of  the  police  lodging  rooms,  and  the  single  park 
that  now  stands  in  place  of  the  human  hive  of  darkness  that  was  the 
old  Mulberry  Bend  are  not  the  whole  of  his  work.  The  gospel  of 
parks  for  the  slums  which  he  preached  still  lives  as  the  motive  of  those 
who  are  building  others.  Darkness  is  the  strongest  accomplice  of  sin. 
It  forces  crime  as  the  light  forces  flowers,  and  it  offers  the  criminal  a 
hiding  place.  That  is  why,  when  Jacob  Riis  gave  the  poor  who  may 
never  leave  the  city  a  spot  where  they  still  see  something  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  he  taught  the  city  how  to  save  itself.  This  lesson  which  he  forced 
on  New  York  is  his  work,  and  his  work  is  his  own  memorial. 

Jacob  Riis  was  never  a  man  who  could  do  his  work  of  reform  by 
giving  money.  He  needed  what  he  earned  for  his  bread  and  butter, 
and  he  earned  just  enough  for  his  needs  by  police  reporting  in  the 
Mulberry  Bend  which  he  worked  to  save.  Indeed,  it  was  his  profes¬ 
sion  even  more  than  his  poverty  that  made  people  wonder  what  reason 
he  had  to  be  doing  good.  At  the  dedication  of  the  Jacob  A.  Riis 
House,  a  slum  settlement  named  in  his  honor  by  the  King’s  Daughters, 
Bishop  Potter  expressed  this  sentiment  with  something  of  the  feeling 
of  a  man  who  can  never  quite  understand  why  he  has  furnished 
reporters  with  so  many  columns  of  copy.  He  spoke  of  his  surprise 
that  a  reporter  should  be  a  philanthropist.  Perhaps  he  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  think  of  philanthropists  always  as  millionaires. 
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THE  philanthropy  of  Mr.  Riis  can  only  be  understood  in  the  light 
of  his  profession.  He  worked  without  money  and  without 
price,  for  money  and  the  price  were  tools  that  never  happened 
to  be  included  in  his  kit.  But  he  made  a  tool  of  his  reporting;  he 
improvised  a  lever  out  of  the  power  of  the  news  column  —  a  lever 
with  which  he  tilted  over  tenements  and  ousted  a  corrupt  police.  He 
wrote  what  he  saw,  and  he  not  only  wrote  it,  but  told  it  by  word  of 
mouth  to  the  Mayor  and  men  of  influence  interested  in  charity.  And 
when  his  story  seemed  to  have  no  effect — when  he  was  set  down  as  a 
reporter  seeking  a  yellow  “sensation,”  and  told  that  his  talk  about 
the  corruption  and  crowding  of  the  tenements  and  the  police  lodging 
rooms  was  fake,  he  found,  almost  by  a  miracle  of  chance,  a  new 
weapon  for  his  war. 

One  morning,  as  he  was  scanning  the  paper  at  the  breakfast  table, 
he  lighted  on  a  four  line  dispatch  from  Germany  announcing  a 
method  of  taking  pictures  in  the  dark.  It  was  the  invention  of  the 
flashlight  for  photography.  “Seeing  is  believing,”  and  here,  he  knew 
on  the  instant,  was  a  way  to  make  people  see  that  he  had  spoken  only 
the  truth.  Armed  with  a  camera  and  a  flashlight,  he  returned  to  the 
inveterate  dens.  He  had  to  go  accompanied  by  police  for  protection, 
for  in  those  days  the  flashlight  was  fired  from  a  pistol  and  when  the 
poor  folk  heard  the  shot,  they  thought  they  were  being  murdered. 
But  he  got  the  pictures,  and  when  he  published  them  in  the  papers  he 
proved  to  the  world  what  the  world  had  never  believed— that  the 
people  living  in  the  tenements  were  “better  than  the  houses.”  He 
proved  that  in  the  lodging-room  of  the  Oak  Street  police  station 
alone,  six  boys,  not  one  of  whom  would  come  out  unscathed,  were 
herded  with  forty  tramps  and  thieves.  He  proved  that  in  two  tene¬ 
ment  rooms  that  should  at  most  have  held  four  or  five  sleepers,  fifteen 
were  crowded  together,  one  of  them  a  week-old  baby.  He  proved,  too, 
how  the  crowds  slept  in  the  tenements  literally  at  “five  cents  a  spot.” 
These  and  various  other  things  he  proved  with  his  paper  and  his  pic¬ 
tures,  and  the  world  began  to  believe  at  last. 

A  friend  of  Mr.  Riis,  who  had  reported  for  years  with  him  in  the 
Police  Station  in  Mulberry  Bend,  summed  him  up  the  other  day  as 
an  “enthusiast.”  Perhaps  it  was  his  enthusiasm  that  made  people 
believe  him  a  journalistic  Quixote  attacking  windmills.  Perhaps 
it  was  his  enthusiasm  that  made  him  believe,  himself,  when  he  saw 
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how  his  attacks  were  telling  for  good,  that  reporting  is  “the  noblest 
of  all  callings.”  Certainly,  with  his  enthusiasm  for  the  truth,  he 
succeeded  in  making  his  own  reporting  very  nearly  what  he  thinks 
of  the  whole  profession.  One  day  when  he  returned  to  his  desk  in  the 
office  of  the  New  York  “Sun,”  he  found  the  card  of  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt.  He  had  “come  to  help,”  as  he  put  it  on  the  back  of  his  card. 
Thereafter  they  helped  each  other.  Roosevelt  was  then  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Police  Board,  and  from  that  time  on,  night 
after  night  between  midnight  and  sunrise,  they  prowled  the  slums 
together  incognito,  on  tours  of  investigation  that  earned  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  the  name  of  Haroun  al  Roosevelt.  The  result  of  these  tours  was 
an  experience  of  the  corruption  of  the  police  and  of  the  inhumanity  of 
the  tenements  that  made  the  Lexow  Investigating  Committee  such  an 
engine  of  reform. 


THERE  was  always  something  personal  in  the  hatred  that  Mr. 
Riis  showed  against  the  evil  he  fought.  He  was  never  a 
dreamer.  He  never  wanted  to  do  more  than  to  accomplish 
something  specific  —  to  hit  a  hard  blow.  And  though  his  work 
brought  him  in  constant  touch  with  the  very  corruption  of  humanity, 
he  never  lost  faith  that  in  the  corruption  some  redeeming  seed  still 
lived.  “Over  against  the  tenement  that  we  fight  in  our  cities,”  he 
says  in  “The  Making  of  an  American,”  “ever  rises  in  my  mind  the 
fields,  the  woods,  God’s  open  sky,  as  accuser  and  witness  that  his  tem¬ 
ple  is  being  so  defiled,  man  so  dwarfed  in  body  and  soul.”  One  unex¬ 
pected  spark  of  humanity  he  tells  of  finding  one  night  in  a  notorious 
den  for  women  tramps.  Camped  on  the  stone  floor  were  a  dozen  old 
hags,  rum-sodden  and  foul,  and  in  their  midst  lay  a  young  girl,  with 
the  look  of  innocence  still  on  her  face.  She  was  weeping  bitterly 
with  shame  of  being  in  the  place,  and  as  he  stooped  to  look  at  her, 
wondering  how  she  ever  came  there,  one  of  the  hags  misunderstood 
his  purpose.  Springing  up  like  a  tigress,  she  pushed  him  back. 

“Not  her,”  she  cried,  shaking  her  fist;  “not  her!  It  is  all  right 
with  us.  We  are  old  and  tough.  But  she  is  young,  and  don’t  you 
dare!” 

It  was  just  such  incidents  as  this  that  gave  him  the  heart  to  keep 
up  the  fight  when  the  fight  seemed  hopeless.  If  he  fought  something 
specific,  it  was  always  something  specific  that  set  him  on.  Perhaps 
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the  most  curiously  dramatic  of  all  was  the  story  of  the  dog  who  saved 
his  life,  and  then,  the  same  night,  lost  its  own  in  trying  to  protect  its 
new  master  in  a  fight.  His  desire  to  revenge  the  death  of  that  dog 
never  left  him  for  twenty-five  years.  “The  whole  battle  with  the 
slum,”  he  said  long  after,  “evolved  out  of  the  effort  to  clean  one 
pig  sty,  and,  as  for  my  own  share  in  it,  to  settle  for  one  dead  dog.” 
But  before  we  come  to  the  story  of  the  dog,  we  must  see  how  Mr. 
Riis  happened  to  come  to  New  York. 

JACOB  RIIS  was  born  on  the  outskirts  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Ribe,  on  the  north  sea  coast  of  Denmark,  in  1849;  and  it  is  char¬ 
acteristic  that  one  of  his  recollections  of  early  boyhood  is  con¬ 
nected  with  Rag  Hall,  which  was  what  that  Danish  town  had  to  offer 
in  the  way  of  a  tenement.  He  was  hardly  twelve  years  old  when  the 
general  untidiness  of  Rag  Hall  offended  his  sense  of  fitness,  and  when 
on  the  Christmas  of  that  year  he  received  a  silver  “mark,”  he  hurried 
to  the  place  and  shared  it  with  the  poorest  family  there,  on  the  one 
condition  that  they  would  tidy  things  up. 

His  father  was  a  poor  but  well  educated  man  who  eked  out  his 
living  by  doing  hack  writing  for  the  local  paper.  He  was  ambitious 
that  his  son  should  also  be  an  educated  man.  But  Jacob  then  had 
different  ideas.  He  hated  Latin,  and  when  he  announced,  one  day, 
that  he  was  going  to  give  up  school  and  become  a  carpenter,  he  seemed 
to  put  an  end  to  all  his  father’s  hopes.  And  little  Jacob  might  still, 
a  big  Jacob,  be  planing  and  sawing  and  hammering,  if  he  had  not 
happened,  very  audaciously,  to  fall  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  his 
employer.  The  little  girl  lived  in  the  “Castle,”  and  according  to  her 
parents  and  the  village  gossips,  she  was  never  born  to  be  the  wife  of 
a  carpenter.  When  Jacob  learned  the  lesson  of  social  distinctions, 
he  came  to  America.  He  was  determined  to  win  the  little  girl,  even 
if  he  had  to  win  a  fortune  and  make  himself  an  American  in  the 
attempt. 

When  the  young  Dane  landed  in  New  York,  his  life  became,  for 
years,  one  of  those  hopeless  Odysseys  for  food  that  have  been  the  fate  of 
thousands  of  other  emigrants.  First  to  western  Pennsylvania  as  a  mill 
worker,  then  to  Buffalo  in  a  medley  of  “parts,”  he  drifted  from  place 
to  place,  unable  anywhere  to  get  the  right  start.  When  he  heard  at 
last  that  his  old  home  country  was  preparing  for  war,  there  must  have 
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been  something  of  all  the  loneliness  of  his  new  life  that  mingled  with 
his  determination  to  go  home  and  fight.  Such,  at  any  rate,  was  his 
decision,  and  he  succeeded  in  trudging  as  far  homewards  as  New 
York. 

In  New  York,  however,  he  was  stalled.  Quite  without  money 
even  for  food,  let  alone  enough  for  the  passage,  he  was  forced  to  pick 
up  stray  jobs  in  the  fields  near  the  city.  One  night  he  crawled, 
exhausted,  into  a  wagon  shed  along  the  roadside  near  Mount  Vernon. 
About  the  middle  of  the  night  he  was  wakened  by  a  loud  cry  and  the 
glare  of  a  light  in  his  face.  It  was  the  light  of  a  carriage  that  had 
been  driven  into  the  shed  where  he  had  been  sleeping,  and  he  found 
himself  lying  under  the  horse’s  feet,  unhurt.  A  man  sprang  from 
the  carriage  and  leaned  over  him.  When  he  found  that  no  harm 
was  done,  he  held  out  a  piece  of  money. 

“Go,”  he  said,  “and  drink  it  up.” 

“Drink  it  up  yourself,”  Riis  answered  angrily.  “What  do  you 
take  me  for?” 

The  stranger  looked  at  him  in  surprise,  then  shook  him  by  the 
hand.  “I  believe  you,”  he  said;  “yet  you  need  it,  or  you  would  not 
sleep  here.  Now  will  you  take  it  from  me?” 

And  the  hungry  lad  took  the  money. 


HIS  pride  was  always  a  part  of  him.  All  this  time  that  he  was 
starving,  he  carried  letters  of  introduction  to  friends  in  the 
city  v/ho  would  have  been  happy  to  help  him.  But  he  wanted 
to  go  to  them  only  as  an  equal,  and  to  rid  himself  of  the  temptation  to 
go  in  his  weakness,  he  destroyed  the  letters. 

It  was  only  the  same  quality  that  came  out  in  him  a  few  days  later, 
when  he  read  in  the  New  York  “Sun”  that  a  volunteer  regiment  was 
being  sent  out  for  the  war  from  New  York.  Here  seemed  to  be  his 
chance,  so  he  called  at  once  on  the  editor,  Mr.  Dana,  the  man  who, 
long  years  after,  was  to  be  his  chief  on  the  same  paper.  Dressed  in 
top-boots  and  a  ragged  linen  duster,  he  was  ushered  into  the  editorial 
presence,  and  demanded  to  be  sent  to  the  war.  He  had  read  about  the 
regiment  in  the  “Sun,”  and  believed,  accordingly,  that  the  “Sun” 
would  send  him.  Mr.  Dana  only  smiled.  But  when  the  lad  turned 
to  go,  the  editor  called  him  back. 
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“Have  you  had  your  breakfast?”  he  asked  kindly.  The  answer 
was  obvious  enough,  and  Mr.  Dana  pulled  out  a  dollar. 

“There,”  he  said,  “go  and  get  your  breakfast;  and  better  give  up 
the  war.” 

“I  came  here  to  enlist,  not  to  beg  money  for  breakfast,”  the  lad 
answered  at  last,  and  strode  out  of  the  office.  And  he  went  to  a  pawn 
broker’s  and  pawned  his  top-boots  for  the  price  of  a  sandwich. 

But  the  worst  came  a  few  days  later,  when,  worn  out  by  lack  of 
food,  he  had  grown  too  shabby  to  get  work.  A  cold  October  rain 
had  been  storming  all  day,  and  when  night  came,  he  knew  how  hope¬ 
less  it  would  be  to  try  to  find  sleep  in  any  of  the  doorways  along  the 
street  where  the  police  patrolled  with  their  periodic  “Get  up  there! 
Move  on !”  With  nowhere  to  sleep,  he  was  sitting  on  a  bulwark  down 
by  the  North  River,  forlorn  and  discouraged.  As  he  watched  the 
water,  he  slipped  nearer  to  the  edge  of  the  bulwark  and  thought  of 

the  “inclusive  sinecure”  that  he  could  find  in  it.  “What  if - ?”  he 

wondered. 

BUT  even  in  his  temptation  his  help  came.  A  wet  and  shivering 
body  was  pressed  against  his  own,  and  he  heard  a  whine.  It 
was  a  little  outcast  black-and-tan  who  had  nestled  up  against 
him  as  a  companion  in  misery.  He  bent  down  and  caressed  the  cur, 
and  the  cur  licked  his  face  in  pure  affection.  That  affection  seemed 
the  one  bright  spot  in  all  his  hard  life.  It  was  enough  to  give  him 
heart  to  turn  his  back  on  the  river. 

Together  they  went  at  midnight,  two  homeless  waifs,  to  the 
Church  Street  police  station  and  asked  for  lodging.  But  the  sergeant 
spied  the  dog  under  the  boy’s  coat,  and  in  spite  of  all  pleading,  the 
boy  had  to  leave  the  dog  outside.  There,  on  the  stoop,  for  the  last 
time  in  its  life,  it  curled  up  and  waited  for  its  new  found  friend. 

In  the  lodging  room  inside  the  air  was  foul  with  a  crowd  of 
tramps.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  he  woke  with  a  suspicion  that 
something  was  wrong.  Instinctively  he  felt  for  a  little  gold  locket 
that  he  wore  under  his  shirt.  It  was  gone.  When  the  boy  went  in 
tears  with  his  complaint  to  the  sergeant,  he  was  called  a  thief  himself 
for  possessing  such  a  thing  as  a  gold  locket.  How  else  but  by  theft 
could  a  tramp  of  his  condition  get  possession  of  anything  valuable? 
The  door  keeper  seized  him,  threw  him  out  of  the  door,  and  followed 
after  to  kick  him  down  the  stoop. 
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AFTER  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS.  MR.  RIIS  AND  HIS  WIFE. 
FROM  “THE  MAKING  OF  AN  AMERICAN” 


By  courtesy  of  the  Macmillan  Company 


THE  MULBERRY  BEND  AS  IT  WAS.  FROM  “THE  MAKING  OF  AN  AMERICAN” 
By  courtesy  of  the  Macmillan  Company 


TIIE  MULBERRY  BEND  PARK  AS  IT  IS  NOW,  WITH  SITE  OF  FOUNTAIN  MARKED 


WOMEN’S  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE  FOUNTAIN,  DESIGNED  BY  MR. 
CHARLES  LAMB.  TO  BE  ERECTED  IN  MULBERRY 
BEND  PARKAS  SOON  AS  THE  NECESSARY 
SUBSCRIPTIONS  ARE  SECURED 


MY  LITTLE  ONES  GATHERING  DAISIES  FOR 
“THE  POORS.’’  FROM  “THE  MAKING 
OF  AN  AMERICAN  ’’ 

Ity  courtesy  ot  the  Macmillan  Company 
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But  when  the  little  dog,  who  had  never  taken  its  eyes  from  the 
door,  saw  the  scuffle  it  flew  at  the  doorman  and  planted  its  teeth  in 
his  leg.  With  a  howl  of  pain  the  doorman  seized  the  brute  and 
dashed  out  its  brains  on  the  stone  steps. 

The  rage  that  rose  in  the  heart  of  the  outcast  boy  never  left  him. 
He  stood  on  the  street  and  stormed  the  windows  of  the  police  station 
with  rocks  till  two  policemen,  afraid  to  arrest  him,  dragged  him  down 
the  street  to  the  ferry.  Then  and  there  he  swore  that  he  would 
avenge  the  death  of  his  dog.  “The  outrage  of  that  night,”  says  Mr. 
Riis  in  the  story  of  his  life,  “became,  in  the  providence  of  God,  the 
means  of  putting  an  end  to  one  of  the  foulest  abuses  that  ever  dis¬ 
graced  a  Christian  city,  and  a  mainspring  in  the  battle  with  the  slum 
as  far  as  my  share  in  it  was  concerned.  My  dog  did  not  die 
unavenged.” 

THE  revenge  came  twenty-five  years  later.  One  night — he  was 
a  man  now  with  much  of  his  good  work  done,  and  already 
known  for  his  book  on  the  slums,  “How  the  Other  Half  Lives” 
— he  was  leading  Roosevelt,  then  President  of  the  Police  Board,  on 
one  of  their  famous  midnight  prowls  of  inspecting  the  police  and 
their  lodging  rooms.  It  was  two  in  the  morning  when  he  led  the  way 
down  the  cellar  steps  to  the  lodging  room  of  the  Church  Street  sta¬ 
tion,  the  place  where  he  had  slept  and  been  robbed.  It  seemed  just 
as  he  had  left  it.  Among  the  tramps  sleeping  on  dirty  planks  were 
two  young  lads  from  the  country.  And  as  Roosevelt  peered  into  the 
gloomy,  squalid  room,  he  told  him  of  his  own  adventure  there  so  many 
years  before. 

“Did  they  do  that  to  you?”  he  asked. 

For  answer,  Riis  pointed  to  the  sleeping  lads.  “I  was  like  this 
one,”  he  said. 

Roosevelt  clenched  his  fists  and  struck  them  together.  “I  will 
smash  them  to-morrow,”  he  exclaimed. 

Roosevelt  had  said  it  and  the  battle  was  won.  The  very  next 
day  he  brought  the  matter  up  before  the  Police  Board.  One  week 
later,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  chief  of  police,  the  order  was 
issued  to  close  the  doors  of  the  police  lodging  rooms  forever.  Mean¬ 
time,  temporary  arrangements  were  made  for  the  homeless  on  a  barge 
on  the  East  River.  The  homeless  dog  was  avenged  at  last. 
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But  the  way  that  led  to  this  victory  through  twenty-five  years  was 
a  long  one,  too  long  for  us  to  go  over  in  detail.  The  one  thread  that 
winds  through  all  the  diversity  of  these  years,  through  all  their  ups 
and  downs,  their  bad  and  growing  good  fortunes,  was  his  newspaper 
work.  He  put  his  life  into  his  stories  of  Mulberry  Bend,  for  he 
knew,  as  no  one  else,  how  they  would  work  together  for  good.  But 
the  entrance  into  his  chosen  profession  was  narrower,  for  him,  than 
the  eye  of  the  needle.  On  one  of  his  first  attempts  to  squeeze  through, 
he  came  to  the  office  of  a  certain  paper,  fresh  from  the  shipyard  where 
he  had  been  working. 

The  editor  looked  at  the  lad  with  his  horny  hands  and  his  rough 
coat. 

“What  are  you?”  he  asked. 

“A  carpenter.” 

The  editor  turned  on  his  heel  with  a  loud  laugh,  and  shut  the 
door  in  his  face.  “In  that  hour  it  was  settled,”  says  Mr.  Riis,  “that 
I  was  to  be  a  reporter.  I  knew  it  as  I  went  out  into  the  street.” 

GRADUALLY  he  worked  his  way  in.  In  the  course  of  time  he 
became  the  editor  of  a  little  paper  in  Brooklyn,  and  then,  at 
last,  he  had  money  enough  to  return  to  his  home  in  Denmark 
and  bring  back  to  his  home  in  America  the  little  girl  who  lived  in  the 
“Castle.”  When  Mr.  Riis  married,  his  troubles  were  ending.  After 
a  while  he  left  his  Brooklyn  paper  for  a  place  on  the  New  York 
“Tribune,”  and  then  when  he  had  worked  himself  weary  for  wages 
that  were  not  enough  for  a  living,  the  great  change  came.  The 
change  was  such  news  that  he  couldn’t  wait  till  the  end  of  the  day — 
he  telegraphed  it  home  to  his  wife : — 

“Got  staff  appointment.  Police  Headquarters.  $25  a  week. 
Hurrah!” 

The  chance  to  be  at  Police  Headquarters  as  a  reporter  was  the 
chance,  as  he  made  use  of  it,  to  change  for  good  both  the  police  and 
the  slums.  For  the  press  was  his  power,  and  the  Police  Headquarters 
was  on  Mulberry  Bend,  the  most  notorious  slum  of  New  York.  It 
was  here,  to  use  a  figure  that  he  often  used  himself  to  his  fellow 
workers,  that  he  walked  seven  times  around  the  walls  of  Jericho  and 
blew  his  horn  till  the  walls  fell. 

The  great  friendship  of  Mr.  Riis’  life  has  been  his  friendship  for 
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Theodore  Roosevelt.  It  began  in  the  time  when  Roosevelt  “came  to 
help,”  and  as  Mr.  Riis  says,  “no  man  ever  helped  as  he  did.  For  two 
years  we  were  brothers  in  Mulberry  Street.  When  he  left,  I  had 
seen  its  golden  age.”  It  was  Mr.  Riis,  as  the  friend  of  Roosevelt, 
who  wrote  the  life  of  the  President.  He  wrote  it  honestly  and 
enthusiastically,  and  through  all  political  changes,  the  friendship  that 
prompted  the  “life”  has  remained  disinterested.  When,  through 
growing  age  he  abandoned  his  police  reporting,  he  remained  a  private 
citizen.  It  was  Roosevelt  who  referred  to  him  as  the  most  useful 
citizen  in  New  York. 

THE  result  of  all  Mr.  Riis’  stirring  was  the  Lexow  Investigating 
Committee,  the  Citizens’  Seventy,  and  a  series  of  Tenement 
House  Commissions  and  committee  on  child-labor,  small 
parks,  and  civic  reform  that  still  carry  out  the  spirit  that  he  did  so 
much  to  rouse.  One  sign  of  the  improvement  was  the  fact  that  the 
death  rate  of  the  living  in  New  York  came  down  from  26.32  per 
thousand  in  1887  to  19.53  Per  thousand  in  1897.  I n  the  Mott  Street 
Barracks  the  infant  death  rate  among  the  three  hundred  and  fifty 
Italians  they  harbored  had  been  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  per 
thousand.  These  barracks  and  the  possibility  of  anything  like  them 
were  destroyed  when  the  Health  Board  destroyed  sixteen  of  the  worst 
rear  tenements  in  the  city.  Ninety-four  of  these  tenements  in  all 
were  seized  at  the  same  time.  In  them  there  had  been  956  deaths  in 
four  years — a  rate  of  62.9  while  the  average  death  rate  for  the  whole 
city  had  been  24.63.  Such  were  the  results  of  the  campaign. 

“The  ‘isms’, ”  says  Mr.  Riis  in  “The  Making  of  an  American,” 
“have  no  place  in  a  newspaper  office,  certainly  not  in  Mulberry  Street. 
I  confess  I  was  rather  glad  of  it.  I  had  no  stomach  for  abstract  dis¬ 
cussions  of  abstract  social  wrongs;  I  wanted  to  write  those  of  them 
that  I  could  reach.  I  wanted  to  tear  down  the  Mulberry  Bend  and 
let  in  the  light  so  that  we  might  the  more  readily  make  them  out.” 

Yet  when  the  Bend  was  torn  down  at  last  and  the  park  that  stood 
in  its  place  was  dedicated  with  holiday  speeches,  Mr.  Riis  was  not 
invited  to  a  seat  among  those  who  had  worked.  He  stood  and  looked 
on  like  any  one  else  in  the  crowd.  It  took  the  papers  a  long  time  to 
get  over  wondering  why. 

But  a  few  years  later  the  King  of  Denmark  sent  him  a  decoration 
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of  knighthood  in  recognition  of  the  work  that  had  been  forgotten  by 
the  program  committee  at  the  dedication. 

One  of  the  things  that  Mr.  Riis  likes  as  well  as  another  is  a  good 
story  “on”  himself.  He  seems  to  remember  most  of  the  blows  that 
struck  him  in  the  day’s  work  with  about  as  much  pleasure  as  the  blows 
he  landed  himself  on  somebody  else.  Perhaps  it  is  this  zest  for  life 
in  the  making  that  gave  him  his  courage.  Certainly  this  is  the  spirit 
of  fighting  optimism  that  he  expressed  in  a  comment  on  the  stories 
of  his  life.  “To  those,”  he  says,  “who  have  been  asking  if  they  are 
made-up  stories,  let  me  say  here  that  they  are  not.  And  I  am  mighty 
glad  that  they  are  not.  I  would  not  have  missed  being  in  it  all  for 
anything.” 


T  DREAMED  a  beautiful  dream  in  my  youth,  and  I  awoke  and 
I  found  it  true.  My  ‘silver  bride’  they  called  her  just  now. 

The  frost  is  upon  my  head  indeed;  hers  the  winter  has  not 
touched  with  its  softest  breath.  Her  footfall  is  the  lightest,  her  laugh 
the  merriest  in  the  house.  The  boys  are  all  in  love  with  their  mother, 
the  girls  tyrannize  and  worship  her  together.  Sometimes  when  she 
sings  with  the  children  I  sit  and  listen,  and  with  her  voice  there  comes 
to  me  as  an  echo  of  the  long  past  the  words  in  her  letter,— that  blessed 
first  letter  in  which  she  wrote  down  the  text  of  all  my  after  life :  ‘We 
will  strive  together  for  all  that  is  noble  and  good.’  So  she  saw  her 
duty  as  a  true  American,  and  aye!  she  has  kept  the  pledge.” 

From  “ The  Making  of  an  American  ”  by  Jacob  A .  Riis. 


it  f  |  ^HE  world  moves.  The  Bend  is  gone;  the  Barracks  are 
I  gone ;  Mulberry  Street  itself  as  I  knew  it  so  long  ago  is  gone. 

The  old  days  are  gone.  I  myself  am  gone.  A  year  ago  I 
had  warning  that  ‘the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work,’  and 
Mulberry  Street  knew  me  no  more.  1  am  still  a  young  man,  not  far 
past  fifty,  and  I  have  much  I  would  do  yet.  But  what  if  it  were 
ordered  otherwise?  I  have  been  very  happy.  No  man  ever  had  so 
good  a  time.  Should  I  not  be  content?” 

From  ((The  Making  of  an  American,”  by  Jacob  A.  Riis. 
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THE  CRAFTSMAN’S  LIFE  AND  LOT  IN  JAPAN. 
BY  WILLIAM  ELLIOT  GRIFFIS,  D.  D.,  L.  H.  D. 
PIONEER  EDUCATOR  IN  JAPAN 


HEN,  for  humanity  at  large,  the  nodule  of  unknown 
Japan  was  knocked  open  by  the  diplomatic  hammers 
of  Commodore  Perry  and  Townsend  Harris,  the 
sparkle  of  the  crystals  within  surprised  the  world. 
Here  were  things  of  form,  color,  beauty,  that  had  taken 
ages  to  grow.  Such  results  could  have  been  evolved 
only  through  centuries  of  steady  operation. 

When  again,  in  1894,  the  mighty  bubble  of  great  China’s  military 
reputation  was  pricked  by  the  Mikado’s  bayonets,  the  world  again 
wondered  at  the  academic  nicety  of  organization.  Now,  in  1905, 
when  colossal  Russia’s  craft  and  power  by  land  and  sea  lie  humbled 
before  the  whilom  puny  Japan,  the  world’s  breath  is  taken  away. 
How  was  it  done?  asks  the  critic  who  thought  he  knew.  Yet  we  who 
worked  night  and  day,  and  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Japanese 
thirty-five  years  ago  “to  re-lay  the  foundations  of  the  empire”  are 
not  and  cannot  be  so  surprised. 

Three  great  elements  of  power  make  up  the  island  nation’s  impact 
in  war,  and  the  same  have  made  and  will  make  her  great  in  peace. 
Alas,  that  the  world  noted  these  less  than  the  slaughter  and  the  sink¬ 
ing!  Each  of  these  potencies  is  embodied  in  a  class.  The  educated 
brain,  the  trained  hand,  the  hardy  and  willing  reserve  of  raw  force 
rightly  disciplined,  are  in  the  samurai,  the  craftsman,  the  peasant, 
respectively;  or,  in  the  nobles  and  gentry,  the  skilled  workers,  and 
the  industrious  sons  of  the  soil. 

Yet  to  all  things  there  is  a  beginning.  There  was  a  time  when 
there  was  no  Japanese  nation,  but  only  unrelated  tribes  of  various 
origin,  not  even  so  much  as  agglomerated  in  one  state  or  common¬ 
wealth.  The  neat  house  of  to-day  was  then  but  an  Ainu,  or  abo¬ 
riginal  hut.  Not  until  the  sixth  century  did  a  unifying  political 
system  exist  or  were  letters  or  writing  known,  and  not  till  then  did 
the  Buddhist  religion — nurse  of  Japanese  art  and  mother  of  Japanese 
civilization — exert  its  beneficent  power.  From  the  sixth  to  the  elev¬ 
enth  century  the  armies  of  the  supreme  Yamato  tribe,  with  its  chief, 
the  Mikado,  were  busy  in  subduing  all  tribes  to  obedience.  The 
missionaries  of  Buddhism  brought  all  minds  in  subjection  to  the 
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gentle  spirit  of  lord  Buddha  (of  Aryan  birth),  and  then,  and  not  till 
then,  was  there  a  Japanese  nation — mixture  of  many  peoples  moulded 
and  unified  after  one  model.  The  Japanese  and  the  English,  both 
island  peoples,  and  now  in  alliance,  were  born  about  the  same  time 
and  are  of  the  same  age — young,  full  of  energy,  life  and  hope. 

YET  from  the  first,  proofs  of  an  overmastering  love  of  beauty 
and  dainty  craftsmanship  abound.  Before  there  was  history 
there  was  art.  Dig  up  the  pottery  of  Yamato  (central  Japan) 
and  put  its  originals  beside  those  of  the  Asian  continent  and  one 
quickly  notes  the  difference.  The  spell  of  beauty  is  over  even  the 
island  shard.  Oldest  of  all  the  legends  and  centuries  before  text  or 
writing,  is  the  variegated  story,  as  rich  in  texture  as  gold  brocade, 
of  the  Sun  Goddess  and  her  maidens  weaving  dainty  fabrics;  of  her 
loom  defiled  by  that  scamp  Susanoo,  her  younger  brother;  of  her 
pouting  and  hiding  in  the  cave;  of  the  earth’s  gloom;  of  her  entice¬ 
ment  forth  and  illumination  of  all  the  universe  again.  But  how? 
By  the  incitement  of  her  curiosity,  through  the  music  of  instruments 
with  song  and  dancing  as  well  as  through  mirrors  and  necklaces, 
jewels  and  pretty  things.  In  a  word,  we  have  told  us,  in  poetic  myth 
the  origin  of  the  arts. 

The  Heaven  Shiner  or  Sun  Goddess  retiring  in  the  cave  meant 
a  world  not  only  in  eclipse  but  in  anarchy  and  barbarism.  How 
get  her,  the  creatrix,  forth  and  have  light,  joy,  civilization?  The 
answer  is  given  in  the  union  of  the  fine  and  the  useful  arts,  poetry 
of  sound  and  motion,  with  noblest  prose  of  craft  and  skill.  Religion 
is  first.  In  a  fire  of  cherry  bark,  a  stag’s  horn  is  placed.  The  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  mystery  and  the  programme  of  action  is  read  in  the  cracks. 
The  fowls  of  night  and  of  day — the  crowing  cock  and  the  black  birds, 
for  watch  and  notice  of  time,  are  duly  set.  Then  bellows  and  fur¬ 
nace,  with  the  melting  of  metals  and  the  meeting  of  anvil  and  ham¬ 
mer,  follow.  The  mirror,  made  and  polished,  is  hung  where  first 
the  beauty  in  the  cave  will  see  her  own  lovely  reflection.  Then,  sis- 
trum  and  drum,  flute  and  harp  awake  to  accompany  the  dancing. 
Fine  clothes  are  not  forgotten.  The  new  loom  excels  the  old.  The 
God  of  Strong  Hands  stands  ready  to  grip  the  gate  stone  at  the  cave’s 
mouth,  in  front  of  which  stands  Uzume,  the  laughing  and  dancing 
girl,  whose  mask  now  hangs  ever  in  the  Japanese  home,  even  as  this 
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dramatized  myth,  “the  comedy  which  makes  the  gods  laugh”  is 
played  by  strollers  in  every  village. 

Uzume  makes  hand  music  with  the  sistrum,  while  the  orchestra 
of  gods  and  spectators  watches  the  ruddy  and  rosy  maid  of  quivering 
bosom,  who  soon  loosens  her  dress,  as  she  dances  in  the  ballet,  only 
to  make  the  8,000,000  “gods”  burst  into  uproarious  laughter.  Con¬ 
sumed  with  curiosity,  the  Heaven  Shiner  peeps  forth  to  see.  What 
is  that  lovely  form  in  the  burnished  mirror?  Why  do  the  gods  laugh, 
instead  of  being  silent  in  gloom?  She  peeps  further,  but  cautiously. 
Then  the  strong  handed  Hercules  of  Nippon  pulls  away  the  stone. 
Presto!  the  universe  is  “white-faced”  once  more.  Art  and  skill  have 
made  the  world  light  again.  Yesterday,  necessity  was  the  mother  of 
invention.  To-day,  art  and  beauty  are  in  J apan  to  stay  for  ages ! 

Craft  rises  into  genuine  art  when  compassion  confronts  traditional 
custom.  Of  old,  when  the  chief  lord  of  the  clan  died,  retainer  and 
servant  must  give  up  their  lives  in  order  to  keep  company  with  him. 
Such  was  archaic  custom  not  alone  in  Nippon  but  also  in  many  civ¬ 
ilizations,  notably  that  of  the  Romans  and  of  our  Scandinavian 
fathers.  In  Japan,  the  living  were  buried  to  their  necks  in  the  earth 
around  the  master’s  tomb.  Besides  hunger  and  cold,  the  wild  beast 
and  bird  made  tragedy  after  starvation.  Against  this  horror,  Nomi 
no  Tsukune,  potter  and  artist,  at  command  of  the  Mikado,  made 
reform.  In  place  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  moulded  clay  in  images  of 
human  form.  Thus,  instead  of  the  groans  of  the  dying,  was  the  silent 
terra  cotta.  “Art  had  its  birth  in  mercy.”  Yet  not  till  the  17th 
century  was  the  custom  of  jun-shi  (dying  with  the  master)  wholly 
abolished. 

WHAT  was  here  and  there  a  single  strain  in  primitive  myth¬ 
ology  becomes  a  grand  oratorio  of  harmony  at  the  advent  of 
Buddhism  in  552  A.  D.  This  Aryan  faith  entered  Japan  in 
its  most  luxuriant  form,  that  of  the  Northern  Vehicle,  and  its  archi¬ 
tecture — that  encyclopedia  of  all  arts — demanded  pictures,  carving, 
metal  work,  decoration  and  color,  with  abundance  of  gold.  In  its 
perfection,  a  Japanese  Buddhist  temple,  notably  of  the  Shin  sect, 
embodies  at  once  the  continental  history  of  the  faith  and  an  epitome 
of  the  evolution  of  native  art  and  craftsmanship.  In  its  “house  and 
home” — edifice  and  surroundings — we  see  successful  arboriculture, 
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harmony  of  pond  and  lotus,  living  water  in  bath  and  fountain,  sculp¬ 
ture  in  perfection  of  bronze,  stone  and  wood,  carpentry  of  the  noblest 
sort  and  the  blossom-work  of  the  chisel  and  burin  everywhere. 
Every  art  that  ministers  to  the  five  senses  and  that  can  fill  with  awe 
the  instincts  of  the  soul,  hallowing  the  thought,  or  purifying  the  life, 
is  here.  Neither  Shinto — apotheosis  of  patriotism  and  ancestor- 
honor — with  its  severe  austerity  making  an  ever-silent  protest  against 
the  floridity  of  the  Aryan  and  imported  cult — nor  Confucianism, 
roofed  by  agnosticism  and,  with  its  order  and  a  world-view  of  duty, 
forbidding  the  supernatural,  can  hold  the  brief  for  that  artistic  Japan, 
which  art-loving  Buddhism  has  held  for  fourteen  centuries. 

For  those  who  in  our  day,  with  the  incoming  of  the  advancing 
and  triumphing  faith,  Christianity,  long  for  the  preservation  of  all 
that  is  true,  beautiful,  and  good  in  Japanese  civilization,  there  is 
hope.  Already  the  native  Christian  artist  finds,  in  the  eternal 
thoughts  and  emblems,  chambers  of  imagery  in  the  Hebrew  prophets 
and  in  the  beautiful  picture-stories  or  parables  of  Jesus,  a  new  and 
inspiring  repertoire.  We  prophesy  that  a  Bible  illustrated  by  J apan- 
ese  artists  will  be  one  of  the  happy  surprises  yet  to  come  to  the  Hebrew 
and  Christian  world.  It  will  be  the  gift  of  artistic  Japan  to 
humanity’s  all  comprehending  and  mature  civilization. 

In  Japan  the  artisan  is  an  artist.  “Within  the  Four  Seas,”  it  is 
hard  to  separate  what  is  not  always  allied  in  so  many  other  countries. 
In  Dai  Nippon  the  love  of  art  has  penetrated  to  all  classes.  Every¬ 
thing,  from  “the  trifle  of  a  moment  to  the  triumph  of  all  time,”  is 
stamped  with  the  national  genius.  Even  in  our  own  country  Chris¬ 
tian  prayer  for  Japan’s  opening  to  the  gospel  of  Him  who  pointed 
out  the  beauty  of  the  field  lily  as  more  than  Solomon’s  began  in 
Brookline,  Massachusetts,  around  a  dainty  little  basket  which  a  sailor 
had  brought  in  the  hermit  days  of  the  nation  when  Nippon  was  bolted 
from  all  the  world.  If  Commodore  Perry  “discovered  a  new  nation,” 
it  was  (after  the  English  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock)  the  French,  who 
cried  “Eureka”  at  the  greatest  artistic  find  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
They  made  known  to  us  how  deeply  impenetrated  with  artistic 
instinct  even  the  lowest  classes  in  Japan  were.  No  wonder  that 
Kuroki’s  victorious  soldiers,  after  the  first  battle  in  Manchuria  in 
1904,  picked  violets  to  send  home.  How  characteristic  the  story  of 
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Admiral  Togo’s  ordering  from  home  soil  a  thousand  decorated  pots 
containing  dwarf  pine  trees  to  cheer  his  men  on  blockade. 

OVER  thirty-five  years  ago,  it  was  my  rapturous  experience  to 
alight  in  the  Japanese  craftsman’s  world.  I  found  it  a  won¬ 
derful  storehouse  and  gallery.  Having  myself,  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  mastered  some  of  the  mysteries  of  the  working  of  metals — gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  and  learned  a  little  of  the  nature  of  gems,  precious 
stones,  crystals,  enamels,  I  revelled  in  what  I  saw.  From  childhood 
tools  were  my  friends  and  I  was  delighted  to  see  how  they  were  used 
in  a  strange  land,  in  the  ateliers  of  the  jeweler,  wood  carver,  dyer, 
weaver,  sword  maker,  bronze  smith,  crystal  cutter,  jade  polisher; 
yes,  and  by  the  builder  of  house  and  temple,  the  artist  in  black  and 
white  and  the  painter  on  silk  and  porcelain.  A  visit  first  of  seven 
weeks,  and  then  a  residence  of  three  years  in  the  wonderful  city  of 
Tokio,  with  leisurely  stays  in  Osaka,  Nikko,  and  Kioto,  enabled  me 
to  see  and  enjoy  the  noblest  triumphs  of  the  art  and  craftsmanship  of 
the  canny  islanders.  Yet  most  of  all,  I  think,  I  enjoyed  for  nearly 
a  year  the  daily  life  of  the  interior  city  of  Fukui,  the  feudal  capital 
of  Echizen,  for  here  I  saw  in  full  operation  that  mediaeval  state  of 
society  called  feudalism.  It  was  somewhat  like  living  in  the  Nurem¬ 
berg  of  five  hundred  years  ago. 

For,  though  the  historians  often  forget  it,  there  is  in  every  fully 
developed  feudal  state  of  society  (which  latter  is  a  real  “stage  of 
progress”  in  all  civilizations),  a  pronounced  and  very  influential 
industrialism.  Feudalism  teaches  superbly,  and  in  its  noblest  human 
and  personal  form,  the  great  law  of  contract  which  binds  society 
together,  while  its  military  and  social  necessities  compel  high  respect 
to  the  craftsman.  Cruel  and  oppressive  to  the  masses,  the  feudal 
system  no  doubt  is,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  towards  the  hand 
workers  it  is  more  so  than  much  of  our  concentrated  corporate 
wealth — the  so-called  “benevolent  feudalism”  of  to-day. 

There  would  be  no  such  success  in  war,  such  as  the  Japanese 
exhibit  to-day,  were  it  not  for  their  long  political  training  in  feudal¬ 
ism,  which  nursed  loyalty,  chivalry  and  a  host  of  virtues  which 
ingrained  the  idea  of  faithfulness  in  service  and  contract,  while  devel¬ 
oping  craftsmanship,  in  certain  forms  at  least,  to  its  highest  faculty. 
Ethically  life  had  no  value  apart  from  duty.  The  shirk  and  coward 
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must  “die  in  a  dog’s  place,”  despised  by  all  mankind.  It  was  just 
because  the  trader,  merchant,  or  money-maker,  outside  and  below  the 
class  of  gentry,  was  given  to  the  idea  that  a  bargain  was  spoil  and 
trade  a  taking  of  prey,  that  the  standard  of  mercantile  integrity  was 
so  low,  and  the  native  merchant  so  untrustworthy.  To-day,  his 
barometer  of  character  is  rising  in  the  new  atmosphere  of  industrial 
and  commercial  Japan. 

FAR  higher  and  more  honored  than  the  money-maker  was  the 
craftsman  who  wrought  in  clay,  wood,  metal,  pigments,  fiber, 
and  ail  plastic  material.  It  is  because  a  thousand  years  of 
skill  and  encouragement  in  craftsmanship  lie  behind  them,  that  the 
twentieth  century  Japanese  engineer,  gunner,  cannon  maker,  machin¬ 
ist,  telegrapher,  sapper  and  miner,  artillerist,  and  hydrographer  sur¬ 
prise  the  world  with  an  unparalleled  series  of  victories  on  land  and 
sea. 

While  interested  in  seeing  the  crystal  cut,  chipped,  and  polished 
to  a  flawless  sphere,  and  in  noticing  the  knack  of  the  joiner,  I  confess 
to  supreme  interest  in  the  triumph  of  the  metal-worker,  who  with 
alloys  of  cunning  tint  and  in  novel  shapes  achieves  such  triumphs.  I 
love  to  turn  upside  down  the  bronzes  and  read  a  true  legend  like 
that  of  “Goro  Saburo-— ninth  generation  of  bronze-smiths  in  Kioto”— 
or,  still  more,  to  gaze  at  Kamakura  on  the  world’s  noblest  monument 
of  artistic  skill  in  bronze,  now  eight  centuries  old.  It  is  forty-four 
feet  high  and  exquisitely  artistic  in  pose  and  serenity  of  countenance. 
It  expresses  the  idea  of  Great  Buddha— incarnation  of  the  victories 
of  spirit  over  flesh  and  of  true  illumination  through  knowledge. 

Yet  let  no  one  suppose  that  art  or  wisdom  died  with  the  ancients. 
In  our  days  artistry  in  bronze  has  in  fresh  resurrection  taken  on  new 
forms.  Witness  the  realistic  statues,  as  af  the  Choshiu  hero-leaders 
in  the  sixties,  now  standing  at  Hagi ;  or  the  column  in  Tokio,  on  which 
General  Omura,  who  introduced  western  military  tactics  in  Japan, 
only  to  be  later  assassinated,  lives  again;  or  the  unflattering  effigies 
of  Saigo — “the  sword  of  the  Revolution”  of  1868,  and  of  Yamato 
Dake — prehistoric  hero  and  conqueror  of  aborigines,  and  finally  the 
magnificent  equestrian  statues  of  Kusunoki,  the  unquailing  loyal 
vassal  of  the  Mikado,  in  full  armor  and  guarding  the  gates  of  the 
imperial  palace  at  the  capital.  All  these  attest  the  power  of  the  mod- 
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ern  master  of  metal  work.  Of  the  statue  of  Prince  Arusugawa, 
which  his  successor,  the  Marquis  Oyama,  field-marshal  of  all  the 
Mikado’s  armies,  unveiled  in  Tokio,  just  before  his  departure  for 
Manchuria,  we  may  speak  in  terms  of  high  praise.  The  sculptor 
is  Mr.  U.  Okuma,  to  whose  brain  and  hand  have  been  safely  intrusted 
more  than  one  commission  of  highest  importance  in  the  art  world  of 
Japan. 

Let  no  one  think  because  the  Japanese,  shut  off  by  false  statecraft 
from  the  world,  had  no  telegraphs  or  railways,  that  they  were  not 
already  civilized  and  skilled  in  mastery  of  tools  and  material. 
Indeed  they  have  known  the  mystery  of  working  metals  as  long  as 
our  Teutonic  fathers  have.  Every  one  of  the  useful  arts  producing 
pottery,  keramics,  textiles,  metallurgy,  carpentry,  architecture,  por¬ 
celain,  lacquer,  was  in  something  like  perfection  among  them  cen¬ 
turies  ago.  Many  inventions  and  manifold  applications  of  art  are 
indigenous.  The  folding  fan,  many  varieties  of  lacquer,  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  cloisonne  enamel  to  porcelain  are  of  native  origin.  Not  a 
few  American  patentees  have  profited  handsomely  by  what  they  saw 
and  borrowed  in  Japan. 


COMMODORE  PERRY,  himself  one  of  the  first  of  the  modern 
scientific  men  of  our  navy,  and  the  “fighting  engineer,”  fore¬ 
most  in  the  application  of  steam  to  vessels  of  war,  was  more 
than  diplomatist.  Besides  being  “an  educator  of  the  navy,”  he  was 
the  modern  Mercury  of  science  to  Japan,  bringing  her  the  winged 
cap  and  shoes  by  which,  in  bold  flight,  she  has  mounted  quickly  to 
the  position  of  a  world-power.  Where  at  Yokohama  to-day  stands 
the  American  Union  Church  and  U.  S.  Consulate,  he  laid  in  1854 
the  first  tiny  model  railway,  stretched  the  first  telegraphic  wires,  and 
presented  the  Japanese  with  models  of  locomotive  engines,  electric 
batteries,  ploughs,  sewing  machines,  agricultural  implements,  etc., 
of  American  invention.  The  Japanese  usually  improve  on  the 
models  shown  them.  When  the  time  came,  in  1868,  they  invited  out 
to  their  country  expert  men  from  many  nations  to  “relay  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  empire”  in  common  school,  technical  and  scientific  educa¬ 
tion,  in  building  five  thousand  miles  of  railway  and  in  equipping 
Japan  with  new  electric  nerves  of  telegraphic  wire.  In  this  twen- 
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tieth  century,  Japan’s  pulses  beat  with  those  of  the  world,  for  in  wave 
and  air  cables  and  wires  thrill  and  flash  the  news. 

From  an  agricultural,  Japan  has  become  a  manufacturing  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  as  though  a  mollusc  had  been  evolved  into  a  vertebrated 
body  with  a  new  brain  and  limbs.  Not  the  head  only,  but  the  hand 
also  is  trained.  They  have  physically  re-created  their  people,  fight¬ 
ing  against  plague  and  pestilence  and  eliminating  diseases.  By 
improved  diet  and  exercise,  they  have  lengthened  the  legs  and  added 
to  the  individual  weight  of  the  fifty  millions  of  human  bodies  in  the 
Empire.  To-day  the  higher  technical  schools,  the  weaving,  rolling 
and  other  mills,  with  their  improved  modern  machinery,  the  foun¬ 
dries,  dry  docks,  and  factories  producing  an  amazing  variety  of  prod¬ 
ucts,  show  in  the  Japanese  empire  the  change  from  cottage  industries, 
as  in  England,  in  the  days  of  the  early  Tudors,  to  the  tremendous 
centralizations  of  capital  in  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  Brit¬ 
ish  nation.  The  two  peoples  now  in  political  alliance,  Japan  and 
Great  Britain,  are  alike  in  very  many  respects,  but  in  none  more  than 
in  the  similar  changes,  “social  and  economic,”  which  came  upon  “the 
right  little,  tight  little”  island  in  the  sixteenth,  and  in  the  most  hope¬ 
ful  of  Asiatic  nations  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Yet  let  no  one  imagine  that  individual  initiative  or  original  crafts¬ 
manship  are  to  be  abolished  or  even  suffer  serious  loss  in  the  new 
Japan;  for,  in  these  days  of  personal  freedom,  there  are  many  who 
protect  and  revive  the  old  and  noble  traditions  of  craftsmanship.  Of 
the  most  hopeful  of  the  seven  hundred  or  more  schools  of  handicrafts 
or  professions  now  in  the  empire,  that  of  the  Higher  Technological 
School  in  Tokio,  under  Mr.  Tejima,  is  the  leader. 

LET  me  tell  of  my  experiences  in  Fukui,  when  I  needed  to  have 
a  chemical  laboratory  equipped  in  modern  style  as  well  as 
bookcases,  desks,  etc.,  for  my  own  house  —  which  must  be 
erected  and  furnished  in  the  style  usual  in  Philadelphia  or  Syracuse, 
for  the  daimio,  or  feudal  baron,  and  his  ministers  wanted  it  to  be  an 
object  lesson  for  the  people.  The  diggers  made  holes  in  the  ground 
and  then  rammed  down  stones,  with  a  native  pile-driver,  to  the  chant¬ 
ing  of  the  workmen  led  by  a  “cheer  leader.”  They  made  a  merry 
set  of  fellows.  On  this  basis  were  set  the  upright  timbers,  compara¬ 
tively  light  and  elastic,  on  which  rested  the  heavy  tree  trunk  timbers 
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of  the  roof  frame.  In  the  case  of  my  house,  the  foundation  was  of 
stone,  three  feet  high,  and  on  this  they  reared  the  superstructure.  A 
Japanese  house  is  mainly  floor  and  roof,  without  any  walls  of  impor¬ 
tance,  the  partitions  being  of  latticed  wood,  covered  with  translucent 
white  paper  and  sliding  in  grooves.  The  Japanese  knew  what  he 
was  about  in  making  what  is  virtually  a  cradle  in  an  ever  rocking 
soil.  His  pagodas  and  temples,  even  the  oldest  at  Nara,  stand 
unharmed  through  many  centuries,  even  though  the  earth’s  crust 
opens  in  fissures.  To  put  the  chief  weight  at  the  top,  as  does  the 
twirler  of  a  gold  headed  cane,  is  his  idea.  I  always  felt  more  safe  in 
a  Japanese  than  in  a  foreign  built  house.  Nevertheless,  although 
the  modern  builder  erects  very  substantial  buildings,  when  his 
material  is  brick  or  stone,  and  successfully  so,  it  humbles  the  pride 
of  the  railway  engineer,  accustomed  to  American  or  European  con¬ 
ditions,  to  look  at  his  work  after  a  big  earthquake.  He  may  see  steel 
bridges  kicked  over  into  the  river,  railway  tracks  looking  for  miles 
like  writhing  serpents,  and  embankments  and  masonry  in  a  general 
state  of  demoralization.  The  native  craftsman  learned  early  the  ele¬ 
ments  conditioning  his  enterprises,  and  this  knowledge  is  the  key  to 
his  marvelous  successes. 

My  carpenter  in  Fukui  made  profession  of  being  in  the  thirty- 
third  generation  of  his  craft,  and  I  was  told  that  the  temple  records 
substantiated  his  claim.  Nevertheless  we  must  remember  that  “gen¬ 
eration”  in  Japan  means  not  necessarily  a  blood  line,  of  father  and 
son,  but  often  a  chain  made  of  links  of  adoption — the  master  choos¬ 
ing  his  best  apprentice,  marrying  him  to  his  daughter,  and  giving  him 
his  family  name.  Did  I  want  a  book  case?  I  had  only  to  call  in  the 
cabinet-maker  and  give  him  measurements,  with  suggestions  as  to 
shelves,  decoration,  and  color  of  lacquer.  I  go  to  his  shop,  which 
consists  of  one  room.  It  is  fragrant  with  the  blood  of  the  cut  and 
wounded  trees.  Odors  of  heyaki,  hinoki,  and  camphor  wood  are 
here.  Are  the  tools  of  the  sawyer,  out  there  in  his  pit,  of  “the  most 
primitive  description?”  Yes  and  no!  Some  may  be.  Others  show 
decided  evidences  of  thought  and  adaptation.  Timber  and  bamboo 
yard  reveal  wonderful  variety  of  grain,  texture,  color,  and  costliness. 
Among  the  riches  of  Japan  are  her  timber  forests.  With  her  For¬ 
mosa  camphor  monopoly,  she  has  beaten  the  world  with  her  smoke¬ 
less  Shimose  powder,  which  is  capable  of  exploding  a  steel  shell, 
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not  into  twenty  but  into  two  thousand  pieces.  With  wonderful 
insight,  the  native  craftsman  knows  both  the  limitations  and  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  his  material. 

In  a  fortnight,  borne  on  a  thick  bamboo  burden  pole  with  cross 
pieces  at  ends,  by  four  laborers,  my  cabinet-maker  delivers  in  my 
study  room  a  handsomely  red  lacquered,  brass-hinged  book-case. 
Sound  and  solid,  it  stands  for  months  and  years.  Then  I  promote 
him,  as  my  own  ambition  expands.  When  Charles  Dickens  left  an 
empty  desk  and  chair  at  Gad’s  Hill,  I  summon  my  craftsman  again 
and  I  show  him  the  picture  in  the  Illustrated  London  News.  He 
never  saw  a  desk  like  that  in  all  his  life.  It  has  drawers,  moldings, 
center  incline,  pigeon  holes,  etc.  I  have  only  to  give  him  measure¬ 
ments  and  tell  him  when  I  want  the  work.  In  due  time  it  is  there, 
and  I  am  proud  of  it  and  of  him.  On  my  shelves  also  I  gather 
netsuke,  inro  (the  glory  of  ivory  and  gold  lacquer  set  to  the  service 
of  smokers  and  users  of  pills) ,  fancy  teapots,  and  all  the  array  of  taste, 
skill,  personal  equation  and  loving  devotion  of  the  toiler  who  loves 
his  work. 

True  it  is,  my  critical  friend,  that  if  (especially  in  these  money 
making  and  “get  rich  quick”  days)  you  order  cheap  stuff  of  unsea¬ 
soned  wood,  you  will  get  what  pleases  the  eye  for  a  week,  and  then — 
warping  and  bending  makes  one  think  swear  words,  as  the  once  pretty 
stuff  tumbles  to  pieces.  “Oh!  for  one  good  solid  kitchen  chair  of 
New  England!”  cried  the  Yankee  professor  in  Tokio,  as  his  Japanese 
seating  apparatus,  made  on  a  “rush”  order,  left  him  on  the  floor.  Yet 
here,  as  elsewhere,  you  “pay  your  money  and  take  your  choice.”  The 
best  of  Japanese  woodwork  lasts  lives  excelling  a  cat’s  in  number. 

I  FOUND  that  labor  was  organized  into  guilds.  That  meant  pro¬ 
tection  and  mutual  benefit.  I  saw  that  the  Golden  Rule  was 
pretty  well  observed.  In  a  feudal  state  of  society,  in  which  the 
sword  ruled  and  the  armed  gentry  were  apt  to  be  insolent,  the  lower 
classes  were  often  oppressed.  Nevertheless  the  craftsmen  combined 
together  to  oppose  brain  and  skill  to  brute  force.  Often  they  hum¬ 
bled  pride  and  oppression  and  won  their  point  through  unity  of  pur¬ 
pose.  Not  lightly  could  even  a  proud,  sword-wearing  knight  dis¬ 
charge  an  hostler,  bully  a  gardener,  or  insult  a  skilled  mechanic. 
Even  the  susceptibilities  and  privileges  of  the  apprentice  boy  or 
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household  maid  must  be  considered.  Two  things  in  the  old  Japan 
struck  the  keen  observer  of  social  forces.  One  was  the  free  and  easy 
terms  on  which  in  every  day  life  the  classes  and  the  masses  were  co¬ 
workers.  A  man  won  respect  according  to  his  training  and  charac¬ 
ter.  The  armed  gentry  and  men  of  privilege,  so  loftily  apart  on 
ceremonial  occasions,  hobnobbed  with  their  social  inferiors.  An¬ 
other  was  the  rise  and  decided  prominence  of  the  otoko-date  (manly 
fellow)  who  by  character  and  fair  play,  backed  by  tremendous  cour¬ 
age  and  superb  muscle,  championed,  within  limits,  the  unarmed  and 
weak  against  the  two-sworded  bullies.  Even  the  farmers,  when 
oppressed  until  flesh  and  blood  could  stand  it  no  longer,  rose  in  hos¬ 
tile  array  to  burn  and  kill.  With  banners  of  matting,  rudely 
inscribed  with  mottoes  of  redress,  and  with  reaping  hooks  and  spears 
made  of  sharpened  bamboo  hardened  in  the  fire,  they  made  their 
cruel  masters  hear  their  wrongs.  The  knights,  with  their  double- 
handed  swords,  might  scatter  the  rebel  peasantry  as  chaff  before  the 
wind,  and  the  ringleaders  might  be  decapitated  or  crucified  on  the 
bamboo  cross,  but  usually  the  petitioners  won  their  point.  Then  the 
feudal  baron  was  reprimanded  by  the  Yedo  Tycoon  or  even  dishon¬ 
ored.  In  some  cases  he  was  forced  to  abdicate  because  of  his  bad 
government. 

It  was  this  very  excellence  of  fine  handiwork,  this  high  sense  of 
the  importance  of  his  craft  that  gave  the  most  honored  of  all  work¬ 
men — the  armorer  and  the  sword-maker, — their  power.  When  life 
depended  not  merely  on  one’s  skill  in  fence  and  cut,  but  on  the  temper 
and  toughness  of  his  weapons,  or  on  armor  of  proof,  the  owner  of  a 
sword  or  coat  of  mail  would  never  willingly  offend  the  craftsman  of 
the  forge  and  anvil.  Volumes  have  been  written  by  admiring  for¬ 
eign  experts  about  the  famous  blades  of  Japan,  and  a  voluminous 
native  literature  of  poem,  inscription,  romance,  legend,  mythology, 
and  history  are  extant  in  Japanese,  about  this  “living  soul  of  the 
samurai.”  Japan,  in  contradistinction  to  the  countries  in  which 
heavy  and  clumsy  blades  abound,  is  “the  Land  Ruled  by  a  Slender 
Sword.”  The  ideal  katana  in  body  and  spirit  is  a  combination  of 
toughness  and  keenness,  iron  and  steel.  The  back  and  face  are  of 
finest  iron,  but  the  edge  welded  thereon  is  of  finest  tempered  steel. 
Its  tremendous  sweep  is  like  that  of  a  Highlander’s  claymore,  while 
its  edge  is  that  of  a  Sheffield  razor.  In  the  old  days,  it  cut  through 
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ribbed  helmet  of  iron  and  laced  thicknesses  of  lacquer  hard  as  jet.  In 
1877,  for  the  first  time,  the  new  national  army  of  peasant  lads  met  in 
battle  the  Satsuma  knights  of  hereditary  skill  accustomed  to  the  sword 
from  childhood.  These  gentlemen  rebels,  tying  together  two  of  the 
stiff  floor  mats,  which  made  a  light  shield  six  inches  thick,  completely 
covering  their  persons  and  deadening  a  leaden  ball,  rushed  into  the 
rifle  fire  of  the  infantry.  Then,  at  close  quarters,  dropping  their 
cover,  they  swept  awful  swaths  with  their  double-handed  blades. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  twenty  thousand  dead  or  wounded  men  who  fought 
under  the  Mikado’s  flag  in  1877,  had  either  head  or  limbs  cut  off  or 
suffered  sword  wounds.  Only  by  hiring,  at  high  rates  of  pay,  famous 
swordsmen  of  other  clans  who  had  old  scores  to  settle  with  their 
Satsuma  rivals,  were  the  knights  so  weakened  they  finally  gave  way 
before  the  new  army.  In  the  last  battle,  the  Imperialists  mowed 
down  with  the  scythes  of  fire  and  lead  the  rebel  survivors,  without 
receiving  themselves  a  single  casualty. 

IN  one  of  the  old  craftsmen’s  ateliers  the  simple  equipment  of  ham¬ 
mers,  tiny  anvil,  grinding  stones,  water  tubs,  etc.,  showed  what 
the  hand  could  do  when  directed  by  the  brain,  even  without  costly 
machinery.  In  short,  one  cannot  understand  the  secret  of  Japan’s 
amazing  power  in  the  war  with  Russia,  unless  one  realizes  what  a 
force,  even  in  feudalism,  skilled  craftsmanship  was.  We  have  seen, 
in  the  article  on  the  Marquis  Ito,  how  powerful  the  Choshiu  clan  be¬ 
came  by  honoring,  both  as  a  man  of  valor  and  as  a  citizen,  the  com¬ 
moner  who  had  either  wit,  or  craft,  or  courage.  The  Choshiu  men 
first  set  store  upon  the  skilled  workmen  who  cast  eight-inch  cannon; 
made  rifles  after  the  American  pattern.  Deftly  turning  their  former 
skill,  tools,  and  equipment  in  western  ways,  to  modern  needs  and  uses, 
the  Choshiu  bands  were  enabled  to  crush  even  the  Yedo  bureaucracy. 
In  the  reorganization  of  the  national  army  and  system  of  defense 
Choshiu  furnished  the  artillery,  the  quality  of  which  has  filled  the 
military  world  with  admiration. 

Surveying  the  field  of  the  craftsman’s  life  and  lot  in  Japan,  we 
see  a  people,  instinct  with  the  love  of  beauty,  and  passionately  devoted 
to  art,  finding  daily  joy  in  the  results  of  the  intelligently  trained  hand. 
Next  to  the  Eternal  Teacher,  who,  in  mountain,  wave,  flower,  and  a 
vaulted  sky  that  is  ever  glorious  with  wonders  of  star,  cloud  and 
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changing  color,  gave  the  people  of  Nippon  constant  incentive,  we 
must  count  Buddhism  and  feudalism  as  the  nurses  of  Japanese  art  and 
craftsmanship.  High  thinking  and  plain  living  were  inculcated 
both  by  the  indigenous  Shinto  (the  god  path)  and  by  Confucianism, 
which  ever  loves  propriety  and  order.  Hence,  in  a  normal  Japanese 
house,  there  is  little  display,  but  much  of  exquisite  taste.  The  proofs 
of  this  are  everywhere  in  home  and  garden,  but  quantity  is  in  reserve; 
quality  only  is  visible.  The  fireproof  storehouse  may  be  gorged  with 
treasures,  delighted  in  by  men  of  taste,  but  they  are  taken  out  only 
when  the  appreciative  visitor  comes.  As  a  rule  one  bronze,  porce¬ 
lain  vase,  bouquet  of  flowers  is  in  sight.  It  seems  vulgar  to  a  true 
native  of  “the  Princess  Country”  to  set  out  in  ostentatious  parade  all 
the  pretty  things  he  possesses. 

In  fact  we  Americans  need  a  little  of  the  Japanesque  to  tone  down 
our  tendency  to  over  display.  A  garden,  for  example,  in  Nippon,  is 
not  an  affair  of  stiff  parterres  or  geometrical  paths,  but  is  a  bit  of 
nature  in  miniature.  Rock,  water,  tree,  evergreens,  shrine,  torii 
(sacred  gateway)  landscape-  or  moon-viewing  chamber,  combine  to 
give  the  restfulness  and  inspiration  of  nature  and  to  call  up  the  images 
of  the  poets,  romancers  and  teachers  of  truth. 

Finally,  while  it  must  be  confessed  that  many  of  the  consummate 
flowers  of  art  and  skill  now  vanished,  flourished  best  during  feudal 
days  in  the  atmosphere  and  nurture  of  the  daimio’s  patronage,  when 
time  had  no  value,  and  money  but  little  power — the  master  craftsman 
finding  his  reward  in  his  work  and  the  appreciation  of  his  lord  and 
the  gentry — yet  the  outlook  for  the  future  in  Japan  is  cheering. 
Commercialism,  of  course,  holds  sway  and  wilts  many  of  the  old  tra¬ 
ditions,  but  the  love  of  art  and  beauty  is  so  ingrained  in  the  nation 
that  the  products  both  of  originality  and  of  noblest  loyalty  to  the  old 
models  which  are  best,  are  sure  of  appreciation.  Even  the  war 
proves  this,  for  into  the  details  of  diet,  hygiene,  transportation,  and 
ballistics,  the  Japanese  have  carried  the  same  faithfulness  in  details 
and  their  ancient  academic  precision  and  nicety.  The  success  of  the 
sun  flag  and  the  triumphs  of  “the  public  school  army  of  Japan”  have 
come  as  much  from  the  trained  hand  and  head  as  from  the  valor  of 
Oyama’s  charging  battalions  or  the  dash  of  Togo’s  destroyers  and 
battleships.  We  utter  our  faith  that,  besides  preserving  her  old 
ideals  of  art  and  handiwork,  Japan  is  yet  to  influence  the  nations  as 
profoundly  by  her  art  and  craftsmanship  as  she  has  won  their  admira¬ 
tion  by  her  strategy  and  tactics.  3II 


JOHN  LA  FARGE:  WITH  EXAMPLES  OF  HIS 
LATEST  WORK  IN  THE  STATE  CAPITOL, 
MINN.,  AND  THE  JOHN  HARVARD  MEMO¬ 
RIAL,  LONDON:  BY  FREDERICK  STYMETZ 
LAMB 

F  America  were  forced  to  select  a  champion  and  upon  his  work 
rest  her  claim  for  artistic  recognition,  that  champion  would 
undoubtedly  be  John  La  Farge; — painter,  author,  crafts¬ 
man,  he  stands  to-day  a  typical  expression  of  our  complex 
American  life.  Drawing  inspiration  from  all  schools,  but 
following  none;  appreciating  the  best  of  the  past  and  the 
good  of  the  present;  sympathetic  with  modern  realism,  yet  a  thorough 
master  of  traditions,  he  has  the  unique  honor  of  combining  in  his 
work  and  personality  the  best  qualities  of  contemporaneous  painting 
with  the  sure  and  accepted  principles  that  have  come  down  as  an 
inheritance  of  the  past. 

It  is  given  to  few  men  to  express  in  the  work  of  a  life  time  the 
development  of  a  country,  and  yet  the  work  of  Mr.  La  Farge  in  etch¬ 
ing,  illustration,  painting,  mural  decoration,  glass  or  mosaic,  would 
be — if  brought  together — the  most  representative,  the  most  typical 
collection  that  our  country  has  to  offer  to  the  world  at  large. 

Writers  speak  of  Mr.  La  Farge  as  being  strongly  influenced  by 
the  old  masters,  of  his  sympathy  with  the  pre-Raphaelites,  of  his 
devotion  to  Japan  and  the  art  of  the  Orient;  but  a  careful  study  of 
his  work  will  show  the  inaccuracy  of  these  statements.  He  speaks 
a  universal  language;  his  work  resembles  that  of  the  great  masters 
of  the  world  only  in  being  masterly,  and,  if  placed  side  by  side  with 
the  productions  from  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  drawn  inspira¬ 
tion,  will  be  found  to  be  so  personal  as  to  silence  even  the  most  carp¬ 
ing  critic. 

His  work,  like  the  work  of  every  great  man,  stands  alone;  he  has 
no  pupils,  for  there  are  none  capable  of  appreciating  the  sources  of  his 
strength.  His  work  resembles  that  of  other  masters  only  in  the 
quality  of  greatness;  in  all  other  phases  it  differs  and  is  distinctly  per¬ 
sonal  without  being  manneristic.  He  scorns  the  subterfuge  of  weaker 
minds ;  he  has  no  pet  colors  or  modern  recipes ;  he  does  not  rely  upon 
his  material,  although  never  disparaging  it.  It  matters  not  whether 
he  handles  black  and  white,  water  color,  paint,  or  glass,  the  result 
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is  the  same — -all  respond  to  his  marvelous  ability  and  in  his  hands 
become  the  medium  of  great  expression. 

WHILE  a  typical  American,  Mr.  La  Farge  is  of  French 
extraction.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  his  earliest  impressions 
were  of  New  York  in  the  olden  days  and  that  he  had  the 
privilege  of  touching  that  social  life  so  full  of  quiet  refinement  and 
literary  and  artistic  appreciation.  The  charm  of  the  old  colonial 
days  had  not  passed  away;  books  and  valuable  paintings  were  to  be 
found  in  every  home.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  that  as  a  young  man  he 
was  “disposed  to  try  his  hand  at  painting  as  a  gracious  accomplish¬ 
ment?”  Everyone,  in  view  of  Mr.  La  Farge’s  later  achievements, 
must  be  struck  by  the  dry  humor  of  his  statement  that,  upon  his  appli¬ 
cation  to  Couture  to  become  a  pupil:  “Couture  was  not  pleased  at 
my  reasons  for  study  and  complained  of  there  being  too  many  ama¬ 
teurs.  I  pleaded  my  cause  successfully,  however,  and  remember 
arguing  the  value  of  the  middleman  who  could  explain  and  interpret 
new  variations  and  expressions  to  a  mere  outside  public.”  Think 
of  him  as  a  middleman! 

It  goes  without  saying  that  he  studied  and  copied  the  drawings 
of  the  old  masters  in  the  Louvre.  It  also  goes  without  saying  that  he 
was  fascinated  by  Rembrandt’s  etchings  and  that  he  was  interested  in 
the  skilful  rendering  of  the  then  modern  Parisians.  He  wandered 
to  Munich  and  Dresden;  he  visited  Manchester  and  felt  keenly  the 
influence  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  paintings;  he  was  responsive  to  the 
power  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  and  drank  in  with 
eager  interest  the  color  charm  of  the  early  work  of  Millais,  Rossetti 
and  Ford  Madox  Brown. 

It  is  more  than  interesting  to  record  that  as  a  young  man  he  was 
free  from  that  maudlin  sentimentality  which  by  so  many  is  considered 
a  necessary  accessory  to  the  artistic  temperament.  He  studied  lav/ 
and  pursued  with  unremitting  energy  his  researches  into  poetry, 
mystic  philosophy,  travel,  history  and  science.  He  was  laying  the 
foundation  upon  which  all  great  art  must  rest,  although  at  that  time 
he  took  no  heed  of  its  ultimate  form  of  expression. 

He  said,  “No  one  has  struggled  more  against  his  destiny  than  I; 
nor  did  I  for  many  years  fully  acquiesce  in  being  a  painter,  though 
I  learned  the  methods  and  studied  the  problems  of  my  art.” 
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THE  Colonial  days  had  passed;  America  was  awakening  and  the 
United  States  achieving  a  great  commercial  advance.  Con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously  Mr.  La  Farge  felt  this  great  turbu¬ 
lent  force.  It  is  true  he  writes,  “Nature,  the  world  of  the  eye,  is 
always  singing  to  the  painter,  the  notes  of  the  prism  continue  indefi¬ 
nitely  and  the  painter  or  he  who  has  his  temperament  sees  in  every 
movement  in  the  world  about  him  the  absolute  harmony  which  the 
other  arts  obtain  by  effort.  This  is  why  the  record  of  nature  is  the 
painter’s  manner  of  expression.”  And  yet  even  while  making  these 
statements,  while  painting  flowers  and  depicting  landscape,  he  was 
still  responsive  to  the  great  forces  then  making  themselves  felt  in 
this  country.  A  mind  like  his  could  never  rest  content  with  the 
simple  problems  so  fascinating  to  the  average  artist. 

It  fell  to  his  lot  to  undertake  the  general  decoration  of  Trinity 
Church,  Boston,  and  this  work  marked  a  new  era  in  American  art; 
his  description  of  his  trials  during  its  progress  is  characteristic  and 
entertaining,  but  the  completed  work  stands  as  an  unanswerable 
answer  to  those  who  claim  that  the  interest  in  decorative  work  in  this 
country  started  with  the  Centennial  Exposition.  The  completed 
decorations  in  Trinity  Church,  with  all  that  their  creator  may 
say  of  their  limitations  and  the  difficulties  under  which  they  were 
accomplished,  have  placed  decoration  upon  a  plane  which  many 
have  striven  vainly  for  years  to  equal.  In  rapid  succession  Mr. 
La  Farge  produced  those  marvelous  paintings  for  the  chancel 
for  St.  Thomas’  Church,  New  York  City,  the  decoration  for 
the  Brick  Church,  the  altar  paintings  for  the  Church  of  the  Incarna¬ 
tion,  and  but  a  few  years  later  produced  that  wonderful  painting  of 
the  Ascension  in  the  church  of  that  name,  which,  from  its  very  power, 
caused  the  doors  to  be  unlocked  and  the  church  open  at  all  hours  to 
those  who  would  enter  and  appreciate  its  marvelous  beauty. 

AND  yet,  individual  as  these  paintings  are,  probably  greater  rec¬ 
ognition  has  been  given  to  his  work  in  glass.  In  studying  the 
decorative  problem  in  its  broader  scope,  Mr.  La  Farge  was 
compelled  to  consider  the  window  as  an  integral  part  of  the  general 
scheme.  He  had  long  felt  that  English  glass,  the  best  then  produced, 
was  inadequate;  he  recognized  that  the  final  result  was  obtained  by 
a  process  of  manufacture  by  which  the  design  passed  through  many 
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hands  without  retaining  the  impress  of  any  one  individuality.  He 
recognized  the  greater  strength  of  the  light  in  this  country;  he  felt  the 
limitations  of  the  material  at  his  disposition.  As  Wagner  recon¬ 
structed  the  opera,  so  he  rebuilt  the  window. 

He  became  a  craftsman,  he  studied  the  minutest  details  until  he 
had  mastered  all;  he  secured  an  assistant  and  trained  him  in  his 
methods  of  selecting  and  cutting  the  material;  he  found  still  another 
willing  to  carry  out  the  experiments  he  desired  in  the  making  of  the 
raw  material;  he  conceived  the  idea  of  using  the  commonplace  opal 
as  an  aid  to  his  more  artistic  creation.  He  used  the  lead  as  the 
draftsman  uses  the  line;  where  colors  were  weak  and  poor,  he  rein¬ 
forced  by  plating.  Every  obstacle  had  to  give  way  to  his  insistence. 
The  stone  rejected  of  the  builder,  in  his  hands,  became  the  corner 
stone,  and  from  the  chaos  which  existed  when  he  commenced  his 
studies  in  the  art  of  glass,  he  drew  forth  a  result  which  has  challenged 
the  admiration  of  craftsmen,  artists  and  art  lovers,  throughout  the 
Western  World. 

The  window  was  no  longer  a  mesh  of  meaningless  lines  on  unre¬ 
lated  pieces  of  glass,  it  became  a  virile  work,  graceful  in  composition, 
palpitating  in  light  and  harmonious  in  color.  It  possessed  the  density 
of  the  painting  with  the  richness  of  the  window ;  it  was  a  color  scheme, 
suspended  against  the  light  by  an  interesting  network  of  lines. 

It  is  wrong  to  attribute  the  excellence  of  his  work  to  the  material, 
for  no  man  is  less  dominated  by  his  material,  no  man  has  more  care¬ 
fully  avoided  the  eccentricities  of  glass.  The  merit  of  his  work  is 
due  to  a  deeper  perception.  The  vagaries  and  accidental  qualities 
of  modern  glass  have  no  place  in  his  work.  He  early  recognized  that 
pretty  drawings  or  elaborate  cartoons  were  not  the  surest  means  of 
obtaining  success;  he  subordinated  every  step  in  the  progress  of  the 
work  to  the  completed  result.  Colors  to  him  were  but  as  notes  to 
be  used  in  the  creation  of  some  great  harmony.  Simple  combinations 
were  equally  fascinating  and  there  are  to-day  hundreds  of  pieces  of 
his  so-called  ornamental  work  which  possess  a  quality  in  their  design 
and  color  composition  which  have  made  them  famous.  His  first 
efforts  in  glass  were  in  a  measure  experimental,  but  soon  window 
after  window  left  his  workshop,  each  showing  the  evidence  of  ever 
increasing  ability,  until  now  there  are  in  this  country  a  series  of  works 
which,  if  brought  together,  would  compare  favorably  with  anything 
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that  has  been  produced  in  the  art  world  in  contemporaneous  times. 

It  is  needless  to  refer  to  the  Battle  Window  in  Memorial  Hall, 
Harvard  College,  or  to  remind  the  reader  of  that  marvelous  window 
the  Watson  Memorial  in  Trinity  Church,  Buffalo,  which  created 
such  a  sensation  at  the  time  it  was  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1889.  His 
work  for  the  Vanderbilt  houses,  for  the  residence  of  Frederick  L. 
Ames  of  Boston,  the  Ames  Memorial  at  North  Easton,  Massachusetts ; 
“the  Ascension,”  a  large  circular  window  in  Chicago,  or  the  thousand 
and  one  windows  which  bear  his  name  throughout  the  United  States 
or  in  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe — it  matters  not  whether  they 
are  ornamental  or  figure  compositions,  it  matters  not  whether  they 
are  large  or  small — all  bear  the  impress  of  the  master’s  hand,  and 
mark  a  new  era  in  the  development  of  glass. 

No  less  interesting  are  his  relations  with  his  workmen;  no  one  has 
ever  labored  with  him  without  coming  under  the  spell  of  his  charm¬ 
ing  personality;  and  with  that  simplicity  which  only  comes  with 
great  minds  he  speaks  in  affectionate  recognition  of  the  aid  which 
they  have  given  him;  and  with  equal  generosity  he  credits  them  with 
more  than  their  share  in  the  success  of  the  completed  work.  He 
says  “in  one’s  work  here  if  nothing  else  had  been  accomplished,  I, 
for  one,  should  feel  pleased  that  certain  artisans  have  been  trained, 
owing  to  the  difficult  requirements  of  this  profession,  to  a  point  of 
capacity  and  interest  in  artistic  work  that  makes  them  artists  without 
their  losing  the  character  of  the  workman.” 

HE  works  with  tireless  energy,  having  just  completed  the 
Memorial  Window  placed  to  the  memory  of  John  Harvard 
in  the  Baptistry  of  St.  John’s  Chapel,  St.  Saviour’s  Church, 
Southwark,  London,  England. 

The  window  is  a  gift  of  Ambassador  Joseph  H.  Choate,  one  of 
Harvard’s  alumni,  to  St.  Saviour’s  Church,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  interesting  in  London,  and  a  beautiful  example  of  the  early 
English  style  of  architecture.  As  the  only  record  that  exists  of  John 
Harvard’s  connection  with  this  parish  is  that  of  his  baptism,  the 
subject  chosen  for  the  window  is  the  baptism  of  our  Lord  by  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  The  figures  of  Our  Lord  and  St.  John  fill  the  central 
light,  and  on  either  side,  are  attendant  angels,  who,  according  to  tra¬ 
dition,  stood  ready  to  receive  the  Saviour’s  raiment. 
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In  the  upper  portion  of  the  window,  the  center  opening  has  a 
panel  of  old  glass,  a  remnant  belonging  to  the  former  window.  The 
arms  of  Harvard  are  placed  on  the  left,  and  the  arms  of  Emanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  England,  to  which  John  Harvard  belonged,  are 
on  the  right.  The  inscription  reads :  “In  memory  of  John  Harvard, 
Founder  of  Harvard  University  in  America.  Baptized  in  this 
Church,  November  29th,  1607.” 

This  window  is  a  most  interesting  specimen  of  Mr.  La  Farge’s 
work  and  shows  his  versatility.  He  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  retain 
a  portion  of  the  old  glass  and  has  built  the  upper  portion  of  his  win¬ 
dow  around  it.  While  the  treatment  has  been  modified  in  many  ways 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  English  climate,  it  still  possesses  those 
virile  characteristics  of  American  glass  as  Mr.  La  Farge  has  devel¬ 
oped  it. 

He  is  now  engaged  upon  one  of  the  most  important  decorative 
commissions  which  have  been  given  an  American  artist.  Those  who 
have  seen  the  first  of  the  series  of  four  remarkable  decorations  which 
are  being  done  for  the  State  Capitol  of  Minnesota,  at  St.  Paul,  realize 
that  in  this  undertaking  Mr.  La  Farge  is  not  only  achieving  a  signal 
artistic  success,  but  is  creating  works  destined  to  become  historic. 

TWO  of  these  lunettes  are  now  finished  in  the  cartoon.  One, 
“The  Recording  of  Precedents,”  shows  Confucius  and  his 
pupils  collating  and  transcribing  documents  in  their  favorite 
grove.  In  the  other — “The  Adjustment  of  Conflicting  Interests,” 
Count  Raymond  of  Toulouse  swears  at  the  altar  to  observe  the 
liberties  of  the  city,  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop,  the  representative 
of  Religious  Orders  and  Magistrates  of  the  City.  Another  canvas 
is  nearly  completed.  This  is  entitled  “The  Relation  of  the  Indi¬ 
vidual  to  the  State”  and  represents  Socrates  and  his  friends  discuss¬ 
ing  the  Republic  as  in  Plato’s  account. 

In  the  only  one  of  these  series  which  has  as  yet  been  exhibited  to 
the  public,  “The  Moral  and  Divine  Law,”  which  is  now  placed  on 
the  wall  of  the  Supreme  Court  Room,  “Moses  is  represented  as  receiv¬ 
ing  the  law  in  the  Mount.  Joshua  warns  the  people  away.  Aaron 
kneels  in  reverence  and  fear.  Clouds  and  vapor  cover  parts  of  the 
scene.  Fire  comes  out  of  the  rocks  and  the  wreaths  of  vapor  crawl 
from  out  of  the  crevices.” 
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This  painting  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  which  has  come  from 
this  artist’s  brush.  Dramatic  in  composition,  vigorous  in  drawing, 
resplendent  in  color,  it  seems  more  like  the  work  of  one  of  the  masters 
of  the  renaissance  than  the  work  of  a  modern  artist.  The  picture  has 
that  happy  combination  of  realism  and  idealism  of  which  Mr.  La 
Farge  is  so  enamoured.  All  the  details  show  the  minutest  care,  but 
yet  no  detail  is  permitted  to  in  any  way  dominate  the  impressiveness 
of  the  composition  as  a  whole.  The  studies  for  this  picture  were 
made  by  Mr.  La  Farge  from  personal  observation  in  a  volcano,  and 
from  photographs  of  the  volcanic  eruptions  in  the  Caribbean  Islands. 
Mr.  La  Farge  says :  “The  subject  has  been  treated  in  a  realistic  man¬ 
ner  because  of  the  other  subjects  requiring  such  treatment  and  to 
harmonize  with  them.  There  is  no  distinct  archaeology  aimed  at, 
but  the  costumes  and  the  types  of  character  have  been  carried  out  in 
harmony  with  tradition.” 

These  decorations  for  the  New  State  Capitol  of  Minnesota  at 
St.  Paul,  will,  when  completed,  form  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
groups  of  mural  decorations  which  America  possesses.  It  is  sadly 
true  that  a  prophet  hath  no  honor  in  his  own  country  and  that  we 
may  have  to  wait  years  before  these  works  will  receive  proper  recog¬ 
nition,  then  undoubtedly  pilgrimages  will  be  made  for  their  study. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  La  Farge  has  received  from  France  not  only 
the  grand  gold  medal,  but  the  Legion  of  Honor.  It  is  true  that  he 
is  President  of  the  Society  of  Mural  Painters  and  President  of  the 
Society  of  American  Artists,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  recognition 
accorded  him  falls  far  short  of  the  recognition  which  he  should 
receive. 

Many  have  surmised  what  might  have  been  his  fate  had  he  lived 
in  England  or  had  he  cast  his  lot  with  France.  Titles  and  honors 
he  would  undoubtedly  have  received,  but  would  his  genius  have  been 
permitted  to  develop  in  the  “more  academic  atmosphere  of  a  Euro¬ 
pean  culture.”  Is  it  not  perhaps  better  that  he  works  under  the  stimu¬ 
lus  of  the  cruder  conditions  of  the  newer  country,  is  it  not  perhaps 
better  that  he  pursues  his  experiments  untrammelled  by  precedent  in 
a  land  without  traditions,  and  is  it  not  perhaps  fortunate  for  his 
country  that  he  is  producing  works  which  in  their  very  mastery  and 
power  must  be  lived  up  to,  to  be  appreciated? 
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HI  ^ E  discussion  begun  in  the  May  number  of  The  Crafts- 

MAN  concerning  the  possibilities  of  a  new  architectural 
»rJr?h  style  that  will  meet  the  requirements  of  modern  com- 
J-pJS^L  mercial  and  public  buildings,  has  already  received  wide 
attention  from  the  members  of  architectural  leagues 
throughout  the  country,  and  promises  to  prove  a  fertile 
field  for  further  discussion  and  comment  in  the  profession. 

The  CRAFTSMAN  welcomes  all  argument  of  this  important  ques¬ 
tion,  especially  when  it  comes  from  such  authoritative  sources  as 
Prof.  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin,  Executive  Head  of  the  School  of  Architec¬ 
ture  in  Columbia  University,  whose  able  paper  on  the  subject  follows, 
with  an  illustration  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  of  New  York. 

In  further  application  of  the  reference  made  in  Mr.  Frederick 
Lamb’s  article  to  the  plans  adopted  by  the  Government  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  remodeling  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  we  print  a  communication  from  Mr.  Bertram  C.  Goodhue, 
of  the  well-known  architectural  firm  of  Cram,  Goodhue  &  Ferguson, 
which  has  the  “new  West  Point”  in  charge,  and  also  we  present  an 
illustration  and  description  of  the  reconstructed  buildings  as  seen 
from  the  river. 

Other  points  of  view  that  seem  very  pertinent  to  this  discussion 
are  presented  by  Mr.  Louis  H.  Sullivan,  of  Chicago,  and  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Howe,  of  New  York.  Many  other  expressions  of  opin¬ 
ion  have  been  received  from  artists  and  decorators  throughout  the 
country,  but  their  arrival  has  been  too  late  to  admit  of  space  being 
made  for  their  publication  in  this  issue  of  The  CRAFTSMAN. 

STYLE  IN  ARCHITECTURE.  BY  PROF.  A.  D.  F.  HAM¬ 
LIN,  EXECUTIVE  HEAD  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE  IN  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY. 

STYLE  in  architecture,  in  the  broadest  sense,  means  expression. 
A  building  has  “style”  when  it  is  expressive.  An  expressive 
building  is  one  which  has  character;  which  reveals  purpose  in 
its  design  or  manifests  distinct  qualities,  artistic  or  intellectual,  in  its 
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composition,  proportions,  structural  make-up  or  decorative  detail. 
An  expressionless  building  is  destitute  of  “style”  in  this  broader  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  term,  whatever  name  or  label  it  may  wear. 

In  a  narrower  sense  the  word  “style”  is  applied  to  the  character¬ 
istic  ways  of  designing  and  building  which  have  marked  particular 
periods  or  communities.  As  circumstances,  needs,  traditions  and 
tastes  have  differed,  the  kinds  of  buildings  and  the  methods  and  proc¬ 
esses  of  design  and  construction  have  differed  in  like  manner.  Each 
distinguishable  way  of  designing  and  building  has  received  a  name, 
and  collectively  we  call  them  the  “historic  styles.” 

Now  in  the  development  of  each  historic  style  we  distinguish  two 
main  factors;  one,  the  structural;  the  other,  the  aesthetic.  The  first 
is  the  scientific  factor,  the  second  the  artistic.  The  visible  form  of  the 
completed  structure,  its  dress  of  arches,  mouldings,  columns  and  cor¬ 
nices,  pinnacles  and  tracery,  its  distribution  of  voids  and  solids  and  its 
apparel  of  carving,  inlay  or  color, — these  are  results,  products  of  the 
two  factors  just  named,  under  the  particular  influences  of  the  climate, 
environment,  civilization,  taste  and  traditions  of  the  particular  time 
and  people. 

Thus  in  a  true  analysis  of  any  historic  style  we  must  go  back  of 
its  visible  forms  to  its  underlying  principles.  We  shall  find  that 
there  are  three  distinct  principles  of  construction  which  have  con¬ 
trolled  the  structural  development  of  styles ;  that  of  the  post-and-lintel 
or  wall-and-beam ;  that  of  the  arch  and  vault;  and  that  of  the  truss. 
The  Egyptians  and  Greeks  made  use  exclusively  of  the  first;  the 
Gothic  cathedral-builders  of  the  second;  the  Romans  of  both;  while 
our  modern  builders  employ  all  three.  We  shall  in  like  manner 
discover  two  fundamentally  different  aesthetic  systems  or  principles 
of  design  running  through  the  different  styles.  The  first  is  that  in 
which  the  designer  seeks  after  certain  predetermined  combinations 
and  effects  of  proportion,  light  and  shade  and  decorative  expression, 
and  finds  these  particular  combinations  and  effects  so  beautiful  in 
themselves,  that  he  seeks  to  reproduce  them  in,  or  apply  them  to, 
every  building  he  designs.  This  principle  always  tends  to  develop 
traditions,  and  looks  toward  an  ideal  perfection  of  form,  seeking  to 
refine  and  perfect  every  feature  of  the  design  in  conformity  with  this 
ideal.  Obviously  in  such  a  process  there  is  constant  mutual  adapta¬ 
tion  of  traditional  forms  to  new  requirements,  and  of  the  planning 
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and  arrangement  which  spring  from  new  requirements,  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  forms.  This  is  the  principle  which  has  dominated  Egyptian, 
Greek,  Roman  and  Renaissance  architecture,  and  most  modern  design 
as  well. 

The  other  principle,  which  we  may  call  the  principle  of  logic 
as  distinguished  from  the  principle  of  idealism  just  described,  starts 
out  with  the  purely  logical  satisfaction  of  practical  and  structural 
requirements,  and  clothes  the  forms  thus  devised  with  such  beauty  of 
outline  or  decoration  as  the  artistic  sense  of  the  designer  is  capable 
of  imagining.  It  is  a  more  scientific  process  than  the  first,  but  less 
certain  in  its  results,  because  more  dependent  on  the  individual 
designer  and  on  the  conditions  and  requirements  which  he  has  to  meet. 
In  the  hands  of  the  mediaeval  cathedral  builders,  working  for  a  uni¬ 
form,  all-dominating  institution,  the  Church,  and  in  a  period  when 
the  imagination  was  under  a  singular  and  constant  stimulation  of 
mingled  faith  and  superstition,  this  system  produced  stupendous 
results,  in  which  sublimity  and  beauty  were  wonderfully  united. 
In  the  hands  of  the  inartistic  designers  of  a  preeminently  industrial 
age,  from  1825  to  1875,  the  same  principle  produced  the  ugly  bridges 
and  hideous  iron  trusses  which  are  still  to  be  seen  and  are  even  yet 
too  often  produced,  in  public  works  of  various  kinds.  The  Crystal 
Palace  at  London  is  as  frankly  and  truthfully  expressive  of  its  purpose 
and  structure  as  Amiens  cathedral,  and  much  larger;  but  it  is  hardly 
as  beautiful.  Neither  Scott  Russell’s  great  Rotunda  in  Vienna 
(1873),  nor  the  interior  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Building  at  Chicago 
(1893)  was  comparable  in  beauty  with  (let  us  say)  Walsingham’s 
Octagon  in  Ely  Cathedral,  though  quite  as  frank  and  truthful  in 
design  and  grander  in  scale.  On  the  other  hand  the  French,  a  people 
by  nature  artistic,  have  produced  architectural  ironwork  marked  by 
real  elegance  of  line  and  charm  of  detail.  The  difference  in  quality 
springs  from  the  difference  in  artistic  genius,  not  from  difference  of 
fundamental  principle. 

If,  now,  we  are  asked  to  express  an  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
application  of  Gothic  design  to  modern  architecture,  the  answer  must 
depend  largely  on  what  is  meant  by  Gothic  design.  It  would  seem 
that  in  much  of  the  current  discussion  and  criticism  it  is  the  forms  of 
Gothic  architecture  that  are  in  mind,  not  its  principles.  But  these 
forms  were  continually  changing  wherever  Gothic  architecture  was  a 
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living  art.  The  collegiate  architecture  of  the  English  universities 
in  the  fifteenth  century  employed  forms  totally  different  from  those 
of  English  fourteenth  century  churches,  because  the  English  builders 
of  the  fifteenth  century  still  practiced  according  to  the  true  principles 
of  Gothic  logic.  In  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  although  Gothic  forms 
were  used,  the  principle  of  design  always  remained  that  of  the  classic 
ages,  modified  by  new  ideals  developed  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  cen¬ 
turies.  The  forms  used  were  a  mere  fashion,  a  dress  applied  to  build¬ 
ings  planned  on  traditional  lines  and  built  in  traditional  ways. 

If,  then,  it  is  a  question  merely  of  using  Gothic  forms,  fitting  them 
as  best  we  may  to  modern  buildings,  and  planning  these  with  the  idea, 
from  the  outset,  of  using  those  forms,  it  is  clear  that  we  are,  after  all, 
proceeding  not  upon  the  Gothic  but  upon  the  classic  principle.  We 
are  doing  precisely  what  the  Romans  did  when  they  adapted  Greek 
forms  to  arched  and  vaulted  structures,  and  designed  these  with  the 
definite  intention  of  using  those  forms.  The  result  abundantly  justi¬ 
fied  the  procedure.  It  is  a  perfectly  reasonable  procedure,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  so  where,  as  was  the  case  with  Roman  architecture,  and  is 
usually  the  case  with  modern  architecture,  the  prevalent  and  natural 
way  to  build  is  to  erect  a  structural  framework  or  core  of  durable  but 
unsightly  materials — concrete,  rubble,  or  brick — which  requires  to 
be  dressed  in  a  more  presentable  outer  vesture,  whether  of  marble, 
cut  stone,  terra-cotta,  plaster  or  wainscot.  This  is  what  the  Creator 
has  done  in  the  design  of  the  human  body,  concealing  its  unsightly 
interior  mechanism  and  framework  within  the  exquisitely  beautiful 
outer  covering  of  the  skin. 

Let  us  not  imagine,  then,  that  in  using  Gothic  forms  in  and  upon 
structures  not  at  all  Gothic  in  construction,  we  are  reproducing  the 
Gothic  procedure.  We  are  using,  after  all,  the  Roman  method,  but 
in  buildings  whose  construction  employs  materials  and  combinations 
never  used  in  Rome,  and  with  forms  developed  in  other  lands  and 
ages.  The  real  question,  therefore,  between  our  use  of  Roman  and 
Gothic  forms,  is  a  question  of  appropriateness,  fitness,  adaptability, 
and  final  artistic  effect.  From  this  point  of  view  the  answer  may  vary 
with  each  separate  case.  The  new  school  buildings  of  New  York 
City  illustrate  the  fitness  of  the  English  collegiate  forms  to  modern 
scholastic  purposes,  and  it  is  this  fitness,  and  the  beauty  of  those  build¬ 
ings  in  which  they  have  been  used  with  artistic  judgment  and  taste, 
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by  such  masters  as  Mr.  C.  B.  J.  Snyder,  George  B.  Post,  Cope  and 
Stewardson,  C.  C.  Haight  and  others,  that  have  commended  these 
forms — this  particular  “style,”  in  the  narrower  sense — to  so  many 
designers  of  collegiate  and  scholastic  buildings.  But  if  this  adop¬ 
tion  is  to  have  lasting  results,  there  must  be  constant  progress  and 
adaptation  and  modification  in  the  details;  and  it  is  a  pertinent  ques¬ 
tion,  for  instance,  whether  the  close-set  mullions  and  stone  transoms 
of  the  English  style  should  not  speedily  be  exchanged  for  something 
better  adapted  to  our  use  of  large  windows  and  broad  lights. 

The  truly  Gothic  procedure  is  best  illustrated  in  our  modern  prac¬ 
tice  in  such  office-buildings  as  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  Sullivan 
and  Mr.  Burnham.  These  are  undoubtedly  the  best  examples  of  a 
real  “Art  Nouveau”  applied  to  architecture  to  be  found  anywhere 
to-day.  Yet  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  excluding  from 
buildings  designed  upon  this  principle  such  traditional  forms  and 
details  as  are  applicable.  We  cannot  ignore  tradition.  No  age  ever 
has  done  so.  Traditions  affected  even  Gothic  architecture.  In  all 
styles  the  structural  forms  of  one  period  have  appeared  in  a  later 
period  as  purely  decorative  features.  Our  age  is  the  heir  of  all  that 
have  gone  before,  and  whatever  will  make  a  structural  design  more 
beautiful  may  legitimately  be  employed.  The  “style”  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  will  be  recognized  not  by  the  use  of  any  one  set  of  details, 
nor  any  one  type  of  plan  or  system  of  construction,  but  by  certain 
broad  and  fundamental  characteristics  which  will  be  recognized  by 
our  descendants  whether  we  recognize  them  or  not,  and  quite  with¬ 
out  reference  to  the  historic  labels  that  may  be  applied  to  their 
details. 

Personally,  I  hail  the  revived  use  of  forms  borrowed  from  Gothic 
architecture  because  we  have  so  many  kinds  of  buildings  to  which 
they  are  artistically  applicable,  and  they  thus  enlarge  the  resources 
of  modern  design.  So  also  do  I  hail  the  emancipating  influence  of 
the  so-called  “Art  Nouveau”  (whereof  Tiffany  and  Sullivan  are  the 
true  first  prophets),  in  spite  of  the  architectural  nightmares  to  which 
it  has  given  rise  in  France,  Germany  and  Belgium.  So  also  do  I  hail 
the  classic  revival  which,  since  1893,  has  done  so  much  to  give  dignity, 
breadth  and  nobility  to  public  buildings  and  to  public  squares  and 
thoroughfares.  Eclecticism — a  wise,  reasonable,  broad  and  artistic 
eclecticism — will  mark  the  progress  of  artistic  design  in  the  twentieth 
century. 
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THE  ROMANTICIST  POINT  OF  VIEW.  BY  BERTRAM 
C.  GOODHUE. 

MR.  LAMB’S  carefully  reasoned  plea  for  the  use  of  the  Gothic 
style  in  the  architecture  of  to-day  is  deserving  of  most 
thoughtful  attention  from  us  all.  Not,  however,  because  the 
condition  we  face  is  a  new  one;  rather  because  it  is  as  old  as  architec¬ 
ture  itself,  and  as  eternal,  being  rooted  in  the  fundamental  differences 
of  the  human  mind.  It  is  a  greater  question  than  that  of  mere  style. 

We  are  all  divided,  broadly  speaking,  into  two  categories:  Con¬ 
servative  and  Radical;  Reactionary  and  Revolutionist;  the  Satisfied 
and  the  Unsatisfied — if  you  like,  Classicist  and  Gothicist — though 
Romanticist  seems  to  me  a  better,  because  a  more  exact,  characteriza¬ 
tion  than  Gothicist  in  the  present  instance.  It  is  not  insistence  upon 
style  but  rather  the  reverse,  an  innate  impatience  of  trammelling  and, 
we  Romanticists  think,  quite  unnecessary  canons,  that  makes  us  long 
for  new  modes  of  expression. 

Travel,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  photographs,  chiefly  the 
last,  are  not  the  altogether  unmixed  blessings  they  are  commonly  con¬ 
sidered.  To-day  we  all  stand  abashed  before  the  greatness  of  the 
past,  which  lies  like  an  open  book  before  us.  We  think,  except  where 
fortunately  confronted  by  some  wholly  novel  constructive  necessity, 
only  in  terms  of  what  has  been.  Originality  requires  more  courage 
and  more  effort  than  ever  before,  while  what  little  there  is  of  it,  is, 
perforce,  additionally  handicapped  by  self-consciousness.  The  naive 
is  gone  forever  and,  so  far,  we  have  nothing  to  take  its  place. 

The  true  Romanticist  welcomes  steel  or  concrete  construction  as 
his  brother  of  the  twelfth  century  must  have  welcomed  the  counter- 
thrusting  arch  and  flying  buttress.  To  this  extent  he  may  well  be 
called  a  Gothicist,  even  though  his  “ave”  to  the  steel  frame  and  rein¬ 
forced  girder  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  “vale”  to  the  pointed  arch  and 
pinnacle. 

It  is  probable  that  we  shall  never  again  have  a  distinctive  style, 
but  what  I  hope  and  believe  we  shall  some  day  possess  is  something 
akin  to  a  style — so  flexible  that  it  can  be  made  to  meet  every  practical 
and  construction  need,  so  beautiful  and  complete  as  to  harmonize 
the  hitherto  discordant  notes  of  Art  and  Science,  and  to  challenge 
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comparison  with  the  wonders  of  past  ages,  yet  malleable  enough  to  be 
moulded  at  the  designer’s  will,  as  readily  toward  the  calm  perfection 
of  the  Parthenon  as  toward  the  majesty  and  restless  mystery  of 
Chartres. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  AWAKENING.  BY  SAMUEL 
HOWE. 

1AM  delighted  to  see  the  interesting  article  in  the  last  issue  of 
The  CRAFTSMAN  by  Frederick  S.  Lamb,  of  New  York,  on  the 
“Modem  Use  of  the  Gothic,”  particularly  to  see  it  at  this  time, 
when  so  much  attention  is  being  given  to  the  ever  increasing  difficul¬ 
ties  of  building  in  large  cities.  The  renewed  interest  in  the  Gothic 
as  an  architectural  element  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  awakening  of 
architects  and  public  to  the  importance  of  this  fascinating  form  of  art 
as  a  solvent  of  modern  building  problems. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  some  architects  remember  the  qualities 
of  the  Gothic  at  this  time,  and  are  endeavoring  to  embody  those  quali¬ 
ties  in  their  work.  The  careful  examination  and  analysis  of  the 
Gothic  shows  it  to  rest  on  the  main  principles  of  building,  where  the 
architect  approaches  the  problem  from  the  constructive  rather  than 
the  aesthetic  side.  This  is  a  constructive  age.  The  world  is  said  to 
move  in  a  circle,  and  there  is  peculiar  significance  in  its  return  to  the 
Gothic.  The  world  was  never  so  old  as  it  is  to-day,  so  we  have  ancient 
as  well  as  modern  authority  for  this  love  of  the  Gothic  and  of  the 
Romanesque  from  which  it  springs.  The  attack  on  the  patience  as 
well  as  the  equipment  of  the  architect  was  never  so  great  as  it  is 
to-day;  his  struggles  as  business  man  and  engineer  never  more  exact¬ 
ing  or  uncompromising,  and  that  he  has  accepted  the  Gothic  as  an 
expression  of  his  personality  is  no  small  tribute  to  his  knowledge  and 
to  his  sanity. 

Mr.  Lamb  has  referred  to  the  new  Times  Building  in  New  York, 
where  the  architect  has  shown  no  little  skill  in  the  handling  of  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  singular  difficulty.  The  University  buildings  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Princeton  and  Chicago,  and  the  various  churches 
throughout  the  country  exhibit  other  characteristics;  while  to  the 
arts  and  crafts  movement  Gothic  promises  to  do  still  more. 
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Students  of  architecture,  be  they  professional  or  lay,  will  recall  the 
methods  of  procedure  adopted  by  the  builders  of  the  Middle  Ages; 
they  note  the  marvelous  vigor  displayed  by  their  attack  on  difficulties, 
as  well  as  the  aroma  of  tenderness,  the  delicacy  of  sentiment,  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  expression  peculiarly  acceptable  to  people  of  refinement,  the 
rude,  almost  brute  energy  of  the  workman  shown  at  every  hand,  and 
above  all  the  rational  poise  as  well  as  the  superb  handling  both  of 
mass  and  of  detail.  Nor  are  they  blind  to  the  selection  of  suitable 
ornament  in  proper  places.  Many  buildings  of  the  Middle  Ages 
still  defy  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  elements,  winning  admiration, 
not  alone  for  their  intrinsic  beauty,  but  for  the  strong  common  sense 
shown  in  their  construction. 

The  architect  has  now  to  be  engineer,  business  man  and  financier, 
or  at  least  to  know  a  great  deal  in  each  of  these  directions  in  order  to 
hold  the  intelligent  and  exacting  client  for  even  a  few  minutes  of 
serious  conversation.  And  when  required  to  design  in  turn  the  sky¬ 
scraper,  the  loft  building,  the  office  building,  the  hotel,  and  the  apart¬ 
ment  house,  he  realizes  the  limitations  of  his  knowledge.  Remem¬ 
bering  which,  his  awakening  to  the  beauties  of  the  Gothic  is  worth 
noting.  That  he  should  find  time  to  study  it  is  remarkable,  when 
we  consider  the  numerous  subjects  upon  which  he  must  be  well 
informed.  The  enhanced  value  of  land,  requiring  buildings  of 
extreme  height  to  guarantee  sufficient  financial  returns  for  the  invest¬ 
ment;  the  engineering  skill  required  in  the  knowledge  of  weights, 
bearings  and  thrusts  in  foundation,  side  wall  and  roof  to  offset  the 
disturbance  of  equilibrium  caused  by  rapidly  moving  elevators 
within,  and  by  railroads  without,  the  building;  the  difficulties  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  problems  of  lighting,  heating  and  the  handling  of  large 
numbers  of  people  in  the  given  space;  the  perpetual  disturbances 
known  as  labor  troubles  among  the  “building  mechanics”  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day;  the  too  frequently  unreliable  condition  of  building  material ; 
the  constant  changes  in  methods  of  construction,  driving  steel  and  iron 
to  the  scrap  heap  by  means  of  new  inventions  and  adjustments;  the 
increased  danger  of  fire  and  the  difficulty  of  combating  fire  at  a  high 
elevation,  must  all  be  taken  into  consideration  and  must  all  be  rec¬ 
onciled  with  the  fact  that  there  are  still  some  of  us  who  to-day,  even 
to-day,  ask  that  the  building  shall  be  beautiful  as  well  as  useful  and 
a  maker  of  dollars. 
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It  surely  requires  no  pen  to  call  attention  to  the  new  cathedral 
church  of  St.  John  the  Divine  now  slowly  rising  on  the  University 
Heights  of  New  York  City,  and  to  the  new  buildings  for  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  which  will  occupy  a  com¬ 
manding  site  on  the  Hudson.  Mr.  Richard  Upjohn,  in  Trinity 
Church  and  Chapel  of  New  York,  gave  some  notion  of  the  value  of 
the  later  period  of  English  Gothic.  Viewing  these  efforts  that  have 
already  been  made,  it  would  seem  that  the  time  is  approaching  when 
the  full  majesty  of  the  Gothic  will  be  seen  in  this  country. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  in  belittling  the  claims  of  the 
modern  Renaissance  in  an  attempt  to  bolster  up  the  modern  Gothic, 
nor  for  one  moment  am  I  blind  to  the  broad  academic  road  of  the 
Beaux  Arts  Society  of  France,  which  has  been  of  such  timely  service 
in  replanning  cities,  parks,  schools  and  halls.  Nor  have  I  any  quar¬ 
rel  with  these  gentlemen  because  they  essay  to  enrich  their  work  with 
the  details  of  the  architecture  of  classic  Greece.  They  have  been  and 
are  yet  rendering  most  valuable  assistance  to  the  public. 

In  this  love  of  Gothic  the  needs  of  the  moment  prompt  us  to  look 
around  for  such  men  as  M.  E.  Viollet-le-Duc  of  France,  H.  H.  Rich¬ 
ardson  of  America  or  E.  W.  Pugin  of  England,  and  to  ask  for  men  of 
equal  strength  and  enthusiasm. 

In  spite  of  the  prate  of  cooperation  man  remains  very  individual. 
The  Gothic  invites  strong  personalities;  it  encourages,  it  fosters,  it 
wins  them  with  its  infinite  charm.  And  yet  I  feel  that  so  few  of  us 
know  anything  about  it.  What  can  we  do?  We  can  at  least  follow 
the  advice  given  by  Felix  Adler  in  a  recent  lecture  on  ethics,  and 
“reduce  the  number  of  ignorant  people  by  one.” 


EDITOR’S  Note. — Last  month  we  reproduced  a  view  of  the  new 
chapel  at  West  Point  as  one  of  the  illustrations  to  Mr.  Lamb’s  article 
on  the  “Modern  Use  of  Gothic,”  but,  being  an  ecclesiastical  structure, 
it  hardly  lent  itself  so  well  to  the  pointing  of  a  moral  as  does  the 
accompanying  picture,  which  shows  a  building  that  is  also  part  of  the 
reconstruction  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  now  in  prog¬ 
ress  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Cram,  Goodhue  and  Ferguson.  This 
is  a  group  of  purely  secular  buildings  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  designers  really  practice  what  one  member  of  the  firm  preaches 
in  another  page  of  this  number  of  The  CRAFTSMAN. 
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ON  “MODERN  USE  OF  THE  GOTHIC;  THE 
POSSIBILITY  OF  NEW  ARCHITECTURAL 
STYLE.”  BY  LOUIS  H.  SULLIVAN 

T  is  too  evident  that  Mr.  Lamb  is  making  a  special  plea  for 
Gothic  as  Gothic.  In  so  doing  he  differs  not  a  whit,  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  from  one  who  makes  a  plea  for  Classic  as  Classic. 
Psychologically  the  plea  is  the  same  in  either  case,  in  this, 
that  it  takes  for  granted  we  are  to  accept,  as  alive,  objective 
results  the  subjective  causes  of  which  have  gone  beyond 

recall. 

In  either  case  the  pleader  persists  in  regarding  historical  archi¬ 
tecture,  not  as  the  living  thing  it  was,  but  as  a  fetish  within  his  own 
mind. 

The  flaw  in  our  current  architectural  reasoning  (if  reasoning  it 
may  be  called)  lies  in  the  fact  (curious  enough,  to  the  logical  mind), 
of  a  persistence  in  refusing  to  discriminate  between  was  and  is;  and 
this, — in  open  view  of  the  clear  truth  that  nature,  which  surrounds 
us  with  its  life, —  always  thus  discriminates  with  precision.  Hence 
with  each  discussion  comes  merely  an  added  and  ever-futile  attempt 
to  detach  an  art  from  the  civilization  which  gave  it  birth. 

Mr.  Lamb  discriminates  between  the  plasticity  of  the  Gothic  and 
the  fixity  of  the  Classic,  as  he  sees  them;  but  he  fails  to  balance  his 
statement  by  a  recognition  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  Classic  and  the 
restlessness  of  the  Gothic, — both  considered  in  their  original  mani¬ 
festations. 

He  perceives  that  the  Classic  art  when  applied  to  modern  Ameri¬ 
can  conditions  loses  dignity  and  becomes  increasingly  restless,  even  to 
the  point  of  torture,  as  the  conditions  become  more  and  more  specific¬ 
ally  American; — that  is  to  say  less  and  less  Greek  or  Roman.  And 
yet  he  affects  to  believe  that  Gothic  art  by  the  magic  of  a  name  will 
have  a  different  fate! 

In  other  words  he  complacently  suggests  that  Mediaeval  thought 
is  really  more  American  than  the  thought  of  Greece  or  Rome — 
meanwhile  completely  ignoring  the  possible  suitability  of  twentieth 
century  thought  for  our  twentieth  century  conditions  and  demands. 
In  other  words,  Mr.  Lamb  would  deliberately  throw  over  his 
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shoulder  the  wonderful  riches  of  modern  thought,  in  order  that  he 
may  have  dalliance  with  Gothic  detail. 

All  such  special  pleadings  are  beside  the  mark,  and  do  not  in  the 
least  touch  upon  the  real  problem. 

This  real  problem  is  practical  and  immediate,  and  concerns  the 
actual  thinking-power  of  an  architect,  when  such  thinking  is  put  to 
the  test  of  simple  terms. 

Our  real,  live,  American  problems  concern  neither  the  Classic  nor 
the  Gothic,  they  concern  us  here  and  now. 

They  concern  our  actual,  present  ability  to  see  straight,  think 
straight,  and  act  straight. 

All  this  talk  about  Classic,  Gothic,  Renaissance,  etc.,  merely  indi¬ 
cates  inverted  thinking,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  case.  Our 
case  is  the  big  urge  of  American  life  as  well  as  its  many  lesser  urges. 

When  once  we  realize  this,  that  instant  we  will  have  discovered  a 
prime  fact,  and  all  historical  architecture  will  thereupon  become  a 
secondary  fact  in  our  thought;  for  our  thought  will  then  have  crossed 
the  threshold  of  artificial  thinking  and  entered  the  life-domain  of 
natural  thinking. 

The  primal  elements  of  architecture  are  the  same  to-day  as  ever 
they  were  since  the  dawn  of  things ;  namely,  only  three — pier,  lintel 
and  arch.  All  other  forms  are  secondary,  tertiary,  quarternary,  or 
further  derivatives  of  these  original  and  elemental  three. 

The  architectures  of  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian  and  Greek,  based  on 
pier  and  lintel,  reflect,  each,  in  its  way,  the  nature  of  the  three  civiliza¬ 
tions. 

The  Egyptian  pier  and  lintel  were  results  of  what  the  Egyptian 
thought;  the  Assyrian,  of  what  the  Assyrian  thought;  the  Greek,  of 
what  the  Greek  thought.  There  came  a  time  when  a  certain  section 
of  men  had  other  thoughts,  very  specific  in  nature,  and  Gothic  art 
arose  in  response  to  Mediaeval  thought. 

Now  in  the  course  of  time  there  has  arisen  a  new  people,  in  a  new 
land  called  America.  A  land  that  but  a  few  short  centuries  ago 
lay  sleeping  and  dreaming,  silent  and  alone  amid  the  waters  upon 
the  fair  round  surface  of  the  earth.  This  people  at  first  few,  rugged, 
hardy,  fearless,  increased  marvelously  in  numbers.  So  rapidly, 
thoughtlessly  and  loosely  did  they  organize  and  prosper,  that  disin¬ 
tegration  (as  was  inevitable)  kept  a  gaining-pace  within  their  minds 
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and  their  social  structure,  and,  henee,  corruption  steadily  worked  an 
ascendency,  until  now,  at  the  height  of  their  prosperity,  they  have 
also  reached  appalling  depths  of  moral  degradation, — -and  virtue  is 
found  in  hiding. 

This  condition  of  heart  and  mind  explains  the  pathology  of  our 
American  architecture.  That  architecture  is  what  the  American 
people  think. 

Corruption  has  gone  so  far,  that  it  is  time  for  a  reaction.  Not 
a  trivial  reaction  from  Classic  to  Gothic;  but  a  fundamental  reaction 
from  irresponsibility  to  responsibility;  from  irrational  to  rational 
ideas;  from  confused  to  clear  thinking.  It  is  time  for  the  nightmare 
of  our  feudalism  to  end,  and  for  us  to  awaken  to  the  reality  of  health¬ 
ful  life. 

Nor  need  any  man  fear  that  an  art  of  expression  will  fail  him 
merely  because  he  is  honest  and  thinks  simply.  On  the  contrary, 
such  art  of  expression  will  come  to  him  inevitably  and  spontaneously, 
just  because  his  thoughts  are  clear  and  natural. 

Nor  need  any  man  assume  that  this  means  the  extinction  of  intui¬ 
tion  and  imagination.  On  the  contrary,  simple  thinking,  simple 
fearlessness  of  truth  awakens  these  greatest  adjuncts  of  the  power 
of  reason,  reveals  their  nature,  their  normal  healthful  use,  and  the 
fluency  and  power  of  the  great  Life  from  which  they  draw  their 
sustenance, — and  which  is  unitary. 

To  discuss  architecture  and  ignore  life  is  frivolous. 

To  discuss  American  architecture  and  its  possibilities,  while 
ignoring  the  repressive  force  of  feudalism  and  expansive  force  of 
democracy,  is  sheer  lunacy. 

That  the  educative  forces  surrounding  the  architect  have  been 
and  are  unfortunate,  is  but  too  true. 

The  net  result  has  been  to  foster  in  the  selfishness  and  egoism 
of  the  architect,  the  irresponsible  notion  that  he  need  not  think,  and 
need  not  be  a  man;  that  the  real,  the  spiritual  interests  of  his  people 
do  not  concern  him. 

Therefore  is  all  special  pleading  for  Classic,  Gothic,  or  any  other 
“ic”  or  “ance,”  irrelevant,  immaterial,  and  inconsequential. 

What  is  of  consequence,  is  vital  direct  thinking  stripped  of  all 
hypocrisy,  pedantry  and  dilettantism. 

Our  need  is  for  fresh  air  and  a  general  mental  sanitation. 
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WEAVING  ROOM  IN  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  BUILDING 


TOTTERY  ROOM  IN  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  BUILDING 


RECEPTION  ROOM  IN  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  BUILDING 


WHERE  WOMEN  WORK  AND  REST.  BY  MARY 
H.  NORTHEND 


HANDICRAFT  shop  and  a  sanatorium  retreat  com¬ 
bined  is  the  unique  institution  of  a  little  Massachusetts 
town,  which  from  an  experiment  of  a  few  months  ago 
has  leaped  to  a  pronounced  success. 

Upon  a  rocky  promontory  jutting  into  the  harbor 
waters  of  picturesque  old  Marblehead  stands  the  hand¬ 
some  building  which  was  dedicated  last  June  to  this  novel  enterprise. 
It  is  ideally  situated  from  both  a  scenic  and  a  hygienic  standpoint, 
with  its  spacious  verandas  open  to  the  invigorating  salt  winds  that 
sweep  in  from  the  sea  and  commanding  views  of  surpassing  loveliness 
for  miles  along  Massachusetts  Bay  shores.  Yet  the  fascination  of  its 
interior  is  such  that  the  visitor  for  a  time  forgets  the  charm  incidental 
to  its  site. 

The  idea  of  a  suite  of  rooms  equipped  with  handicraft  facilities 
where  women  convalescing  from  nervous  prostration  might  be  agree¬ 
ably  employed  a  portion  of  each  day,  originated  with  a  Marblehead 
physician  who  has  made  and  is  making  nervous  diseases  a  special 
study.  A  limited  number  of  robust  and  vigorous  young  women  of 
the  town  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  work  of  the  institution  in  order 
to  promote  the  growth  of  that  tonic  cheeriness  so  essential  to  the 
recovery  of  neurasthenic  sufferers. 

The  delightful  quarters  of  the  Bay  View  Yacht  Club,  which  had 
previously  been  remodeled  for  a  summer  dwelling,  were  available, 
and  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  bought  them  and  proceeded  to  make 
such  interior  changes  as  would  fit  the  rooms  to  their  purpose.  With 
such  alterations  completed,  the  building  was  ready  for  occupancy 
early  in  July.  The  technical  management  was  given  into  the  hands 
of  Miss  Luther,  formerly  in  charge  at  the  Hull  House  labor  museum 
at  Chicago. 

It  was  at  first  deemed  practicable  to  use  a  part  of  the  building  as 
a  home  for  patients,  but  with  the  swift  growth  of  the  industrial 
interest,  requiring  unanticipated  space,  patients  were  soon  given 
accommodations  outside,  and  the  shop  itself  was  reserved  for  manual 
training  and  social  gatherings. 

The  ground  floor,  which  is  divided  into  a  series  of  connecting 
rooms,  is  utilized  solely  as  a  workshop.  Here  the  weaving  of  rugs, 
clay  modeling  and  wood  carving  occupy  the  attention  of  the  workers 
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during  the  morning  hours,  which  are  set  apart  by  the  management, 
not  only  for  employment,  but  for  cheerful  and  healthful  associations. 
Trained  assistants  are  there  to  help  the  novice,  who  is  always  an 
interested  learner.  There  is  a  certain  fascination  in  watching  the 
growth  of  beautiful  articles  beneath  the  hands,  which  appeals  irre¬ 
sistibly  to  the  average  woman.  For  this  reason  it  is  often  difficult  to 
detect  from  among  the  eager,  animated  faces,  just  who  are  the 
patients,  and  who  are  the  workers  requiring  no  divertisement. 

THE  weaving  of  the  rugs  on  hand  looms,  which  are  practically 
noiseless,  is  a  process  which  involves  distinct  concentration  of 
attention.  Denim  in  narrow  strips,  alternating  with  those  of 
cotton  cloth,  are  interwoven  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  charming 
effect.  Soft  greens  and  blues  are  the  favorite  colors.  The  process 
of  dyeing  with  the  indelible  vegetable  dyes  is  one  which  the  manage¬ 
ment  has  not  as  yet  entrusted  to  a  pupil. 

On  a  low  chair  in  front  of  a  fire-place  sits  a  young  girl  busily 
engaged  in  spinning,  for  all  the  world  like  our  grandmothers  of  old, 
and  nearby  stands  a  girl  engaged  in  the  weaving  of  a  piece  of  linen 
which  is  to  be  made  into  a  frock  for  summer  wear.  Another  loom 
shows  the  warp  of  a  dainty  counterpane  in  herring  bone  stripes  of 
indigo  alternating  with  white.  The  cover,  when  completed,  is  made 
from  three  of  these  stripes  and  is  ornamented  with  a  long  knotted 
fringe,  which  gives  the  effect  of  amplitude  so  dear  to  the  souls  of 
Colonial  dames. 

A  cream  white  rug,  besprinkled  with  conventionalized  pale  green 
fish,  another  of  old  blue  with  stripes  of  lighter  shade,  table  scarfs  of 
odd  patterns,  and  many  other  interesting  productions  bespeak  the 
use  to  which  those  old-time  looms  are  put  after  having  been  rescued 
from  their  long  years  of  idleness  in  dusty  attics. 

But  the  clay  modeling  department  is  perhaps  the  one  which  stands 
in  highest  favor,  dainty  vases,  candlesticks,  odd  shaped  pitchers,  ink 
stands,  and  innumerable  trifles  of  bric-a-brac  spring  up  as  if  by  magic 
from  the  deft  fingers  of  chattering  girls  and  women,  intent  upon 
their  creations  yet  finding  time  for  a  gay  jest  or  story.  An  exquisite 
bowl,  ornamented  with  cuttle  fish,  another  with  an  octopus  trailing 
long  feelers  over  the  sea  green  surface;  a  lamp,  ornamented  with 
dragons,  and  a  bon-bon  dish  covered  with  wild  roses,  are  among  the 
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articles  which  stand  upon  the  table  which  shows  the  finished  work. 
Busy  with  block  and  drill,  a  young  woman  is  carving  an  ivy  leaf 
design  upon  the  lid  of  a  box  which  Pandora  might  have  been  excused 
for  opening,  so  beautiful  is  its  shape  and  its  dark  satiny  surface. 

The  lack  of  jarring  sounds,  all  noisy  branches  of  handicraft  being 
excluded,  gives  a  grateful  sense  of  restfulness  which  is  in  keeping 
with  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  place. 

THE  entrance  of  a  physician  and  the  withdrawal  of  some  of  the 
workers  to  the  rest  rooms,  where  muscles  and  brains  may  free 
themselves  from  all  strain,  draws  attention  to  the  upper  floor, 
which  is  admirably  designed  and  furnished  for  this  purpose.  Sur¬ 
rounding  a  large,  square  hall  are  several  rooms,  fitted  with  couches 
and  reclining  chairs,  and  overlooking  the  harbor  waters,  its  four 
great  windows  admitting  a  flood  of  sunshine,  is  the  sitting  room.  In 
a  storm  the  scene  is  most  exhilarating,  as  the  spray  dashes  far  up  the 
cliffs  and  spends  its  fury  upon  the  window  panes,  and  the  roar  of 
wind  mingles  with  that  of  water. 

The  floor  of  polished  oak  strewn  with  rich  hued  rugs,  the  solid 
Mission  table  covered  with  magazines  of  the  hour,  the  artistic  willow 
chairs,  give  the  room  a  homelike  air  quite  unusual  in  an  institution. 
The  walls,  wainscoted  in  cartridge  paper  of  deep  sage  green,  have  a 
narrow  shelf  at  the  base  of  a  delicate  frieze,  which  relieves  the  effect 
of  excessive  height  and  furnishes  a  place  for  displaying  gay  bits  of 
raffia  work  which  come  from  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  These  articles 
with  others  are  sometimes  offered  for  sale,  and  are  eagerly  sought 
by  the  wealthy  summer  residents  along  the  North  Shore,  who  have 
taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  enterprise.  Some  of  them  even  drive  up 
from  their  homes  during  the  summer  months  to  spend  a  few  hours 
daily  in  learning  the  methods  of  manufacture  of  the  articles  produced 
by  the  institution’s  pupils. 

Every  Tuesday  the  house  is  thrown  open  to  guests,  tea  is  served, 
and  the  assistants  take  pleasure  in  answering  all  questions  relative 
to  the  institution  and  its  work. 

Although  this  enterprise  is  now  in  its  infancy,  and  doubtless  many 
changes  and  improvements  will  suggest  themselves  with  its  growth, 
its  immediate  success  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  has  met  a  need 
which  may  exist  in  many  towns  and  cities  throughout  the  country. 
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EW  objects  are  more  interesting  and  attractive  to  the 
traveler  in  Europe  than  the  ancient  and  historic  build¬ 
ings  that  have  come  down  to  our  day.  Pick  up  Bae¬ 
deker,  Murray,  or  any  reliable  guide,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  a  large  part  of  its  pages  are  devoted  to 
descriptions  of  ancient  buildings,  together  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  scenes  connected  therewith.  More  interesting  by  far  to 
most  people  than  natural  scenery  are  such  buildings.  This  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  America  possesses  more  wonderful  and  varied 
scenery  than  Europe,  and  yet  thousands  of  cultured  Americans  visit 
the  Old  World  ere  they  have  done  more  than  curiously  glance  at 
limited  portions  of  the  New.  You  remonstrate  and  ask  them  why, 
and  the  invariable  answer  is:  The  United  States  possesses  so  few 
places  of  historic  interest  compared  with  Europe. 

This  is  true,  and  in  the  light  of  its  truth  is  it  not  apparent  that  the 
highest  wisdom,  the  broadest,  truest  patriotism  demand  of  us  that 
we  scrupulously  preserve  every  stone,  brick,  beam  and  tile  of  all  of 
our  buildings  that  can  in  any  way  legitimately  be  called  historic? 

Think  of  what  Mount  Vernon  will  mean  to  Americans  a  hundred 
years  from  now,  or  Faneuil  Hall,  or  the  Alamo  at  San  Antonio,  or  the 
old  Franciscan  Mission  buildings  of  California,  Arizona  and  Texas. 
We  received  these  ancient  and  historic  buildings  as  sacred  trusts  from 
our  predecessors.  We  had  a  right  to  them.  Our  early  history  was 
enshrined  in  them,  and  we  should  have  lost  much  had  they  been 
destroyed  before  our  time.  Ruskin,  in  his  “Seven  Lamps  of  Archi¬ 
tecture,”  eloquently  depicts  the  educative  value  of  all  such  buildings. 
They  are  memorials,  reminders,  educators  of  youth  none  the  less 
potent  because  silent. 

That  some  do  not  see  or  feel  the  power  reposing  in  these  historic 
structures  does  not  relieve  them  from  the  responsibility  of  faithfully 
discharging  the  trust  devolving  upon  them.  And  history  clearly 
teaches  that  all  civilized  peoples  regard  the  proper  conservation  of 
such  buildings  as  objects  of  the  national  care.  For,  by  and  by,  they 
become  the  possession,  not  only  of  the  nation,  but  of  the  world. 
While  the  law  gives  “the  world”  no  “legal”  rights  that  the  actual 
guardians  of  the  properties  are  “legally”  bound  to  respect,  there  is  an 
unwritten  law  that  has  moral  force  and  power  demanding  observ¬ 
ance,  that  all  nations  sensitive  to  their  honor  will  studiously  guard, 
and  preserve. 
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SAVANNAH’S  HISTORIC  SACRILEGE 


ALL  this  protest  has  been  but  a  prelude  to  the  statement  that  one 
of  America’s  municipalities  has  recently  been  guilty  of  this 
serious  —  though  perfectly  legal  —  misdemeanor.  Possibly 
with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world  the  city  of  Savannah,  Georgia, 
through  its  duly  constituted  officials,  recently  tore  down  its  old  City 
Hall  to  make  way  for  a  new  and  modern  building.  The  old  build¬ 
ing  was  a  century  and  six  years  old  and  was  built  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  Mayor  William  Stephens,  who,  August  1 8,  1715,  gave 
notice  that  he  would  “propose  a  scheme  for  building  an  exchange  in 
the  city  without  expense  to  the  citizens,  and  for  public  and  private 
purposes,  which  will  be  not  only  useful,  but  ornamental.” 

His  plan  was  a  stock  company,  and  the  building  was  originally 
intended  for  a  Merchants’  Exchange.  The  city  was  one  of  the  first 
stockholders  and  finally,  in  1812,  absorbed  all  the  stock  and  became 
sole  owner.  Then  the  building  was  made  the  City  Hall,  though  it 
retained  its  old  name  of  “Exchange”  until  its  demolition. 

In  architecture  it  was  simple  and  artless  in  the  sense  that  a  sweet, 
beautiful  and  naturally-acting  child  is  artless.  It  had  “a  quiet 
double  row  of  pillars  in  front,  a  plain  gable  above,  then  a  square 
clock  tower  and  an  arched  belfry  and  steeple  at  the  top.”  As  has 
been  well  said,  “it  was  an  exhibit  of  the  simple  life  of  people  who  did 
not  have  to  be  told  what  the  simple  life  was.” 

It  is  freely  conceded  that  around  it  centered  a  great  deal  of  the 
history  of  Savannah.  Some  claim  that  it  has  more  historic  memories 
than  any  other  building  in  Georgia.  The  Savannah  Morning  News 
says:  “In  the  infancy  of  the  building  the  belles  and  beaux  of  the 
little  city  danced  there,  and  at  several  times  rooms  were  granted  tem¬ 
porarily  for  school  purposes.  For  many  years  it  was  the  center  of 
the  social  life  of  the  community.  The  City  Council  leniently  con¬ 
sented  to  its  use  for  popular  amusements.  For  many  years  the 
Custom  House  and  postoffice  were  in  the  Exchange.  The  old 
Georgian  office  was  in  the  building  in  the  early  ’50s,  and  in  it  was 
probably  the  first  printing  press  erected  in  Georgia.  For  years,  too, 
a  portion  of  the  building  was  occupied  by  commercial  houses.  The 
Council  chamber,  or  ‘Long  Room,’  as  it  was  popularly  known,  was 
utilized  on  public  occasions  for  meetings,  for  the  reception  of  distin¬ 
guished  visitors,  and  as  a  suitable  place  where  the  honored  dead 
might  lie  in  state.  Aaron  Burr,  Presidents  Monroe,  Polk,  Fillmore, 
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Arthur  and  McKinley,  General  Lafayette,  Henry  Clay,  Daniel 
Webster,  Jefferson  Davis,  Admiral  Dewey,  and  other  great  men  of 
the  history  of  the  republic  there  met  and  received  Savannahians.” 

In  the  old  Exchange  steeple  were  a  venerable  city  clock  and  fire- 
bell,  the  clock  bearing  the  inscription:  “Built  by  John  Thwaites, 
Clerkenwell,  London,  1803.”  From  the  Exchange  balcony  military 
reviews  used  to  take  place,  and  it  was  here  that  the  gallant  and  tire¬ 
less  Sherman,  after  his  “March  to  the  Sea,”  stood  and  reviewed  the 
Federal  army. 

BUT  in  their  wisdom  the  “City  Fathers”  of  Savannah  have  seen 
fit  to  destroy  the  old  building  and  are  substituting  in  its  place 
a  new  and  modern  structure.  One  newspaper,  in  commenting 
on  the  difference,  says  that  “in  the  methods  of  building  the  two  struc¬ 
tures,  is  seen  the  contrast  between  the  caution  and  poverty  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century  and  the  bold  confidence  and  wealth  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century.” 

We  think  the  comparison  singularly  infelicitous  and  unfortunate. 
To  insure  national  stability  it  is  essential  that  we  return  to  the  care¬ 
fulness  and  simplicity  of  our  forefathers.  Bold  confidence  and 
wealth  are  not  always  safe  guides  to  architecture.  The  greatest 
masters  have  not  always  reveled  in  bold  confidence  and  wealth. 
These  have  often  contributed  largely  to  the  debauchery  of  true  art. 

Yet  we  would  not  for  one  moment  have  our  readers  deem  us  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  claims  either  of  convenience  or  of  modern  art.  That 
the  old  Exchange  was  not  suited  for  its  modern  uses  was  undoubtedly 
true.  But  could  it  not  have  been  conserved,  used  as  a  museum,  and 
thus  handed  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  its  most  precious  historic 
heritages? 

(The  Editor  of  The  CRAFTSMAN  begs  to  express  his  thanks  to 
Mr.  G.  A.  Gregory,  managing  editor  of  the  Savannah  Morning 
News,  for  the  photographs  which  illustrate  these  comments,  and  for 
the  facts  upon  which  they  are  based,  though  he  is  in  no  way 
responsible  for  the  criticisms  therein  contained.) 
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TRAY  CLOTH  DESIGNED  AND  WORKED  BY  MISS  ANN  MACBETH 


CUSHION  COVER  DESIGNED  AND  WORKED  BY  MISS  ADA  HENK 
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CUSHION  COVER  DESIGNED  BY  BARRY  PARKER  ; 
WORKED  BY  MISS  ADA  HENK 


“the  MEADOW,”  A  PANEL  DESIGNED  BY  E.  C.  YEATS  AND  WORKED  BY  LILY  YEATS 


ST.  COLUMKILL  ANE  ST.  BRIDGET,  TWO  BANNERS  DESIGNED  BY  G.  J.  B.  YEATS  AND 
WORKED  BY  LILY  YEATS 


THE  ART  OF  EMBROIDERY  AND  THE  CLAR¬ 
ION  GUILD  OF  HANDICRAFT.  BY  STEWART 
DICK 


T  is  always  an  interesting  but  often  an  insolvable  question 
whether  the  artistic  or  the  utilitarian  form  of  any  human 
activity  first  made  its  appearance.  It  is  said  with  good 
grounds  of  truth  that  man  adorned  his  naked  body  with  pat¬ 
terns  of  colored  earth  long  before  he  adopted  the  use  of  cloth¬ 
ing  for  the  warmth  and  comfort  thereby  obtained.  But, 
granted  the  garments,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  first  use  of  the 
needle  was  entirely  utilitarian,  and  consisted  in  the  rude  stitching 
which  held  together  the  primaeval  robes  of  skins. 

The  art  of  embroidery  is  usually  regarded  as  being  of  later  date 
than  the  invention  of  weaving,  and  certainly  in  all  cases  where  the 
art  appears  in  a  highly  developed  form  this  is  so;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  just  as  the  Indian  squaw  of  to-day  decorates  the  moc¬ 
casins  which  she  fashions  out  of  soft  dressed  hide,  with  gay  patterns 
embroidered  in  colored  porcupine  quills,  so  did  our  far  away  ances¬ 
tors  adorn  their  rough  garments  with  some  similar  gaudy  but  simple 
decoration.  For  this  love  of  bright  color  and  simple  contrasts  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  eye,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  associations  of  barbarism ; 
its  gradual  diminution  and  threatened  complete  suppression  one  of 
the  surest  penalties  of  civilization.  To  retain  the  mental  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  man,  with  all  the  frank  joy  in  the  pleasures  of  the  senses 
that  belongs  to  the  child  and  the  savage,  were  truly  to  make  the  very 
most  of  life,  to  combine  the  advantages  of  youth  and  age ;  and  this  is 
the  gospel  preached  by  all  the  great  writers  on  matters  artistic. 

Embroidery  has  always  been  preeminently  the  woman’s  art — the 
art  of  the  home.  When  man  hunted  the  wild  deer  over  mountain  and 
plain  doubtless  the  woman  dressed  the  skins  and  fashioned  them  into 
the  necessary  garments,  and  when  we  come  to  later  times  we  still  find 
the  same  division  of  labor;  man  goes  forth  to  his  labor  until  the  even¬ 
ing,  woman  plies  her  needle  at  home. 

Especially  have  the  women  of  England  been  famed  for  their 
needlework.  In  the  early  and  palmy  days  of  the  art  there  was  no 
division  between  what  is  known  as  “plain  sewing”  and  embroidery, — 
no  sharp  distinction  between  the  useful  and  the  ornamental.  The 
craftswoman  added  spontaneously  to  her  work  the  little  touches  which 
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gave  it  beauty  and  marked  it  as  a  labor  of  love.  For  in  those  days 
people  had  not  our  modern  idea  of  the  value  of  time,  they  did  not 
know  that  time  is  money,  and  often  let  it  pass  in  unprofitable  pleasure ! 

THE  great  glories  of  mediaeval  embroidery  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
ecclesiastical  pieces,  where  the  dignity  of  the  object  justified 
any  expense  in  the  richness  of  the  materials  employed,  and  the 
piety  of  the  worker  afforded  the  highest  stimulus  to  her  skill.  Three, 
six,  or  even  ten  years  were  sometimes  spent  on  one  such  piece  of  work, 
and  not  only  the  nuns  and  inmates  of  the  great  religious  houses  so 
employed  their  leisure,  but  even  the  great  ladies  of  the  castle  and  the 
court. 

But  while  these  more  gorgeous  fabrics  could  only  be  wrought  by 
the  wealthy,  yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  even  in  the  abodes  of  the 
humble,  the  spirit  of  beauty  guided  the  housewife’s  needle  just  as  it 
did  the  mason’s  chisel  or  the  carpenter’s  adze,  and  that  ephemeral  as 
the  results  of  her  industry  necessarily  were,  they  possessed  the  same 
sweet  and  homely  beauty  which  marks  all  the  work  of  the  mediaeval 
craftsman. 

The  finest  days  of  the  old  work  were  from  the  twelfth  to  the  four¬ 
teenth  centuries,  before  the  purity  of  the  Gothic  style  gave  way  to  the 
richness  and  overloading  of  the  later  periods.  Lower  depths  were 
touched  in  the  frivolous  inanities  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  the 
culmination  seemed  to  be  reached  in  the  dull  ugliness  of  early  Vic¬ 
torian  days. 

Of  late  years,  however,  matters  have  improved  greatly.  Our  eyes 
have  at  least  been  opened  to  the  forgotten  beauties  of  bygone  arts,  we 
are  glad  to  go  humbly  as  learners  seeking  to  recover  at  least  some 
part  of  what  we  have  lost,  and  there  is  dawning  a  brighter  hope  that 
we  may  yet  be  able  to  achieve  some  new  and  not  unworthy  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  own. 

Not  that  even  in  the  worst  times  the  art  of  embroidery  has  ever 
quite  died  out.  Many  of  the  samplers  worked  by  our  grandmothers 
have  still  the  simple  and  old-fashioned  beauty  which  tradition  handed 
down  to  them,  but  the  work  had  grown  lifeless  and  cold;  there  was 
need  of  something  to  bring  it  into  more  direct  contact  with  our  mod¬ 
ern  life. 
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THE  modern  revival  of  the  art  of  embroidery  is  of  course  but 
part  of  the  great  revival  of  the  decorative  arts  which  dates 
from  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  of  which  William  Morris, 
poet,  craftsman,  and  socialist,  was  the  central  figure.  His  daughter, 
May  Morris,  devoted  herself  especially  to  this  department;  her  vol¬ 
ume  on  Decorative  Needlework  is  one  of  the  best  text  books  on  the 
subject,  and  under  her  tuition  many  have  learned  to  practice  the 
craft. 

But  a  new  influence  has  arisen  of  a  later  date,  of  which  it  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  it  has  given  a  new  direction  to  the  course  of  mod¬ 
ern  decorative  art.  Glasgow  has  furnished  us  with  most  interesting 
and  striking  development  in  painting  since  the  days  of  the  pre- 
Raphaelites  and  it  was  a  happy  combination  of  circumstances  which 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Glasgow  School  of  Art  Mr.  Francis  H. 
Newbery,  one  of  their  most  individual  painters.  Under  his  direc¬ 
tion  the  old  stereotyped  forms  of  teaching  and  practice  were  broken 
away  from.  To  the  study  of  the  best  models  was  added  a  searching 
scrutiny  of  nature,  and  a  singularly  bold  and  direct  method  of  conven¬ 
tional  representation;  but  although  the  simplicity  and  breadth  of  the 
expression  might  often  appear  almost  mediaeval  in  feeling,  the  vision 
was  essentially  modern. 

The  spirit  of  Beardsley — at  first  a  marvelous  stimulant  in  its  reve¬ 
lation  of  new  methods  of  technique — for  a  time  cast  rather  a  baleful 
shadow  over  the  work  of  the  school,  and  ruined  more  than  one  bud¬ 
ding  reputation,  but  in  the  main  the  feeling  pervading  its  work  is 
strong,  vigorous  and  healthy. 

In  embroidery  almost  more  than  in  any  other  branch  of  deco¬ 
rative  art  are  seen  the  fruits  of  this  new  departure. 

Readers  of  the  illustrated  art  magazines  are  familiar  with  the 
beautiful  work  of  Mrs.  Newbery,  which  came  to  us  as  such  a  delight¬ 
ful  surprise  some  ten  years  or  so  ago,  and  already  she  is  equaled,  if 
not  surpassed  by  her  pupil,  Miss  Ann  Macbeth,  now  also  one  of  the 
teachers  in  the  Glasgow  School  of  Art.  If  one  were  asked  to  pro¬ 
duce  specimens  of  the  best  and  most  typically  modern  embroideries 
it  is  from  the  work  of  these  two  ladies  that  we  should  select  our 
examples. 

But  though  it  would  seem  that  all  the  salt  of  the  earth  has  congre¬ 
gated  in  Glasgow,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  compensating  benefits  of  the 
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publicity  of  this  age,  that  influences  spread  more  easily  and  rapidly 
than  of  yore;  that  through  the  medium  of  the  daily  press  and  peri¬ 
odical  journal,  each  new  advance  in  science,  literature  or  art  is 
speedily  the  property  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  Our  art  teachers 
teach  not  only  their  own  classes  but  the  world  at  large;  our  students 
learn  not  only  from  their  own  special  professors,  but  also,  through 
the  medium  of  the  art  magazine,  from  the  best  teachers  all  the  world 
over.  Indeed  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  student  is  to  select; 
amid  a  number  of  influences  to  accept  that  which  will  best  enable  him 
to  realize  and  follow  out  his  own  individuality. 

IN  the  scheme  of  the  Clarion  Guild  of  Handicraft  special  promi¬ 
nence  is  given  to  embroidery  for  many  reasons.  The  chief  aim 
of  the  Guild  being  to  bring  beauty,  by  the  work  of  their  hands, 
into  the  lives  and  homes  of  those  who  form  the  great  body  of  the 
nation — the  “working  classes” — an  art  which  is  so  essentially  an  art 
of  the  home  is  recommended  by  its  especial  fitness  for  the  purpose. 

Then  it  is  par  excellence  the  woman’s  art.  Every  woman  has 
some  skill  with  the  needle;  almost  every  woman  has  a  natural  taste 
in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  colors. 

And,  finally,  it  seems  to  be  something  particularly  right  and 
appropriate  that  the  art  which  was  of  old  the  pastime  of  queens  and 
court  ladies,  should  to-day  find  a  place  in  the  family  of  the  British 
workingman,  beautifying  his  home,  and  adorning  the  costume  of  his 
wife  and  daughters. 

And  it  was  encouraging  to  note  that  at  the  recent  exhibition  in 
Manchester,  many  of  the  exhibits  were  not  for  sale,  but  were  already 
personal  property,  only  sent  for  exhibition.  Here  one  saw  a  dainty 
little  dress  embroidered  by  a  mother  for  her  child;  there  an  elaborate 
collar,  an  embroidered  blouse  and  so  on. 

As  a  whole  the  work  of  the  Guild  showed  much  that  was  full  of 
promise.  Occasionally  a  little  crudity  was  evident,  but  the  work 
was  on  right  lines,  and  the  general  tendency  to  avoid  expensive 
materials  and  obtain  the  effects  chiefly  by  tasteful  contrasts  of  color 
showed  a  grasp  of  the  true  principles  of  the  craft. 

But  the  Guild  has  been  fortunate  in  so  far  as,  in  addition  to  other 
channels  of  instruction,  they  have  had  the  cooperation  and  assistance 
of  so  accomplished  a  teacher  as  Miss  Ann  Macbeth.  Though  not 
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an  actual  member  of  the  Guild,  she  has  not  only  exhibited  at  its  exhi¬ 
bition,  where  her  work  was  an  object  lesson  to  all  craftswomen,  but 
is  giving  invaluable  help  by  furnishing  the  Secretary  with  simple 
designs  for  the  use  of  the  members,  for  it  is  in  design  that  the  em¬ 
broiderer  usually  is  at  her  weakest. 

From  the  examples  here  reproduced  it  will  be  seen  how  well,  in 
Miss  Macbeth’s  work,  breadth  and  dignity  of  treatment  are  combined 
with  an  extreme  richness  and  variety.  Especially  in  the  table  cover 
with  a  design  in  roses  may  be  seen  the  perfection  of  modern  em¬ 
broidery.  The  simple  arrangement  of  the  masses,  the  beautiful  con¬ 
trast  of  straight  line  and  curve,  the  delicate  scheme  of  color,  sweet 
and  fresh  and  dainty  as  a  Japanese  print,  the  play  of  light  over  the 
varying  textures  of  the  materials;  all  combine  in  one  delightful  har¬ 
mony.  How  much  her  work  has  affected  that  of  her  contemporaries 
may  be  judged  from  the  other  illustrations  to  this  article. 

ANOTHER  artist  who  has  come  strongly  under  the  influence  of 
the  Glasgow  School  is  Miss  Phoebe  McLeish  of  Liverpool. 
Of  her  work  we  reproduce  a  charming  traycloth  with  a  design 
in  green  and  purple  which  in  several  particulars  shows  decided  orig¬ 
inality.  The  frank  use  of  a  wide  stitch  is  especially  noticeable  and 
gives  a  pleasing  broken  quality  to  the  line,  while  the  merely  outlining 
of  the  large  roses  in  color  is  simple  and  effective. 

Another  English  craftswoman  who  showed  delightful  work  was 
Miss  Ada  Henk  of  Stoke-upon-Trent.  A  very  strong  example  was 
the  table  center  designed  by  S.  R.  Rigby.  The  forms  are  here  reduced 
to  the  utmost  simplicity,  but  the  variety  obtained  by  the  use  of  a 
broken  line  is  wonderful.  The  colors  used  were  old  gold,  blue,  and 
dark  green,  forming  a  most  effective  harmony.  An  excellent  piece 
of  work,  the  cushion  worked  from  the  design  of  Barry  Parker  was 
hardly  so  successful  in  color,  the  red  of  the  rose  and  the  blue  of  the 
ground  not  forming  a  very  happy  contrast. 

Among  unattached  members  Miss  Lily  Yeats,  of  the  Dun  Ewer 
Industries  near  Dublin,  works  in  a  manner  which  is  quite  distinctive 
and  original.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  specimen  here  reproduced — 
“The  Meadow” — the  point  of  view  is  naturalistic;  highly  conven¬ 
tional,  indeed,  as  all  work  done  in  the  medium  of  embroidery  must 
needs  be,  but  naturalistic  in  the  sense  that  the  intention  is  not  to  pre- 
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sent  an  abstract  harmony,  but  to  reproduce  a  natural  scene.  The 
effect  of  the  gold  of  the  butter-cups  on  the  green  ground  is  rich  and 
full  of  a  vibrant  quality  which  seems  to  give  an  open-air  feeling,  and 
the  beautiful  frieze  of  flowers  in  the  foreground  recalls  the  work  of 
the  old  Japanese  flower  painters.  Indeed,  the  panel,  naturalistic  and 
yet  full  of  decorative  feeling,  seems  to  be  more  akin  to  the  flower 
paintings  of  Korin  and  Solotsu  and  other  Japanese  masters,  who  loved 
to  fill  the  large  sixfold  screens  with  similar  subjects,  than  to  the  work 
of  any  of  our  home  schools.  A  new  development  of  any  kind  is 
always  fruitful  of  opportunity,  and  here  Miss  Yeats  seems  to  have 
opened  up  a  field  full  of  promise. 

The  only  fault  of  these  clever  and  original  panels  is  that  they 
are  stretched  flat  and  framed  as  if  intended  to  hang  on  a  wall  and  pass 
for  paintings.  Surely  this  is  a  mistake.  Perhaps,  however,  they  are 
merely  so  framed  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  if  so  I  do  the  artist  an 
injustice.  Certainly  they  should  not  be  treated  as  paintings,  a  screen 
would  afford  a  more  legitimate  occasion  for  their  use,  but  they  would 
look  still  better,  unstretched,  as  a  hanging,  and  the  play  of  light  and 
shade  on  the  slightly  varying  surface  would  add  still  another  beauty. 

IN  quite  a  different  style  are  the  ecclesiastical  banners  designed  by 
J.  B.  Yeats  and  executed  by  Miss  Lily  Yeats  for  Loughrea  Cathe¬ 
dral,  which  are  decidedly  but  suitably  archaic  in  treatment. 

The  London  Guild  is  especially  rich  in  embroiderers.  Chief 
among  these  is  Mrs.  Mabel  Cox,  who,  both  as  a  designer  and  needle¬ 
woman,  has  done  good  work.  The  screen  which  was  reproduced  in 
the  May  number  of  The  CRAFTSMAN  was  designed  by  Mrs.  Cox  and 
executed  by  Miss  Margaret  Chadwick,  and  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
needlework,  the  introduction  of  the  metal  panel  being  particularly 
happy. 

Next  to  the  London  Guild  the  Leeds  Branch  showed  the  most 
numerous  exhibits,  conspicuous  among  them  being  an  embroidered 
panel  worked  by  Miss  E.  Hunter  from  the  design  of  Miss  Ann 
Macbeth. 

Two  unattached  members,  the  Misses  Sturt,  also  deserve  special 
mention  for  the  excellence  of  their  work.  A  panel  with  a  rich  design 
in  roses  recently  exhibited  by  Miss  Barbara  Sturt  at  the  Guild  of 
Women  Artists’  Exhibition  is  particularly  pleasing. 
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POTTERY  IN  CLAY  MADE  BY  PUPILS  OF  THE  STATE 
NORMAL  SCHOOL,  COLO. 

See  Notes 


A  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  MODIFIED  TO  MEET 
LOCAL  CONDITIONS.  BY  J.  G.  H.  LAMPADIUS 


F  a  man  of  moderate  means  wishes  to  build  in  a  large  city,  he 
is  usually  confronted  by  two  problems — that  of  making  both 
ends  meet,  and  the  small  size  of  the  average  city  lot.  The 
latter  condition  is  the  more  difficult  to  adapt  to  one’s  taste, 
ideas,  and  especially  the  matter  of  adequate  lighting,  and  when 
therefore  I  took  hold  of  the  plans  of  The  CRAFTSMAN  House 
Number  IV.,  knowing  that  I  had  only  a  twenty-eight  foot  lot  on 
which  to  build,  I  was  at  once  confronted  with  these  difficulties. 
However,  adaptation  to  local  conditions  is  always  possible,  and  here 
is  the  result  of  one  that  I  made  to  fit  this  case. 

My  lot  being  only  twenty-eight  by  seventy-five  feet,  I  found  it 
necessary  to  cut  down  the  dimensions  of  the  house  to  twenty-one  by 
thirty-two.  I  had  therefore  to  abandon  the  idea  of  a  seven-room 
house  and  to  content  myself  with  six  rooms.  By  putting  the  house 
close  to  the  east  line  I  gained  a  six  foot  space  on  the  west  side,  where 
I  needed  light  for  the  living  and  dining  rooms.  Also,  by  putting  it 
close  to  the  street  line,  I  gained  room  enough  for  a  little  garden  in 
the  rear.  The  outside  of  this  “modified  Craftsman  House”  is  very 
simple  in  appearance,  yet  it  has  a  homelike  air  about  it,  and  visitors 
are  always  surprised  at  the  unlooked  for  space  which  the  ingenious 
arrangement  of  rooms  makes  possible  within  its  walls. 

As  I  wished  to  construct  the  house  on  the  most  economical  plan 
possible  (especially  with  regard  to  heating),  I  decided  upon  a  hol¬ 
low  wall  as  the  surest  way  to  attain  this  end.  I  built  the  walls  of  con¬ 
crete,  the  inner  wall  being  five  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  outer  four 
inches;— the  two  walls  bound  together  by  iron  ties.  I  now  have  a 
house,  the  walls  of  which  really  represent  two  monoliths,  and  one  very 
satisfactory  result  of  this  arrangement  has  been  that  three  and  a  half 
tons  of  coal  have  kept  the  house  comfortable  all  winter.  A  basement 
seven  feet  high  underlies  the  whole  building,  and  contains  laundry 
conveniences,  furnace,  and  space  for  a  well-lighted  workshop. 

The  front  door  leads  into  a  small  vestibule  opening  into  the  square 
living  room,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  thirteen  feet  six  inches  by 
thirteen  feet  six  inches,  and  from  this  room  an  open  stairway  leads  to 
the  upper  floor.  A  paneled  seat  fills  out  the  corner  joining  the  stair¬ 
way,  the  back  of  the  seat  being  finished  above  with  a  small  shelf,  and 
both  sides  with  arm-boards.  Opposite  the  stairway  is  the  fireplace, 
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built  of  rough  limestone,  with  a  heavy  oak  board  top.  Above  it,  on 
either  side,  is  a  small  window.  The  principal  feature  of  the  front  of 
this  room  is  a  square  bay  window  with  a  comfortable  window  seat. 
The  wood  trim  here,  as  in  the  whole  house,  is  on  the  simplest  lines. 
Instead  of  the  usual  picture  moulding,  the  side  walls  are  finished 
with  a  six  inch  board,  at  the  base  of  which  is  nailed  a  small  strip  of 
wood,  one  by  one  and  a  half  inches,  to  serve  as  a  support  from  which 
to  hang  any  pictures  or  ornaments  that  may  be  desired.  In  the  living 
room  the  woodwork  is  stained  a  warm  brown,  and  the  walls  are  tinted 
dark  green,  with  the  ceiling  in  cream-color. 

A  four-foot  sliding  door  leads  into  the  dining  room,  which  meas¬ 
ures  ten  feet  six  inches  by  thirteen  feet  six  inches.  Here  a  plate  rack 
extends  around  the  entire  room,  and  the  space  below  is  divided  by 
oak  strips  into  panels.  These  are  tinted  a  mellow  cream.  The  ceil¬ 
ing  is  in  the  same  color,  and  the  space  above  the  plate  rack  is  in  dull 
red.  The  wood  trim  in  this  room  is  of  Flemish  oak.  The  china 
closet  and  the  glass  door  leading  to  the  kitchen  both  show  the  pictur¬ 
esque  effect  of  small  panes.  A  buffet  is  built  into  the  octagonal  bay 
window,  and  one  small  window  is  placed  above  the  plate  rack  on  the 
west  side  of  the  room. 

The  kitchen  is  eight  feet  six  inches  by  ten  feet  six  inches,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  sink  flanked  on  either  side  with  large  drain-boards.  Two 
large  windows  give  light  and  ventilation.  The  walls  are  painted 
white  up  to  a  height  of  five  feet  from  the  floor,  and  terra-cotta  above. 
The  woodwork  is  of  varnished  pine.  The  pantry  adjoining  is  four 
feet  by  eight  feet  six  inches  in  dimensions,  and  has  the  customary 
fittings.  A  door  leads  from  this  room  to  the  basement. 

The  upper  floor  has  three  bedrooms  and  a  bath.  The  front  bed¬ 
room  is  somewhat  irregular  in  shape,  but,  roughly,  the  dimensions 
are  nineteen  feet  by  eleven  feet.  The  main  feature  in  this  room  is  a 
large  stationary  chest  of  drawers,  which  occupies  all  of  the  east  side  of 
the  room  not  taken  up  by  the  closet.  In  this  room  the  woodwork  is 
stained  olive  green.  The  walls  are  tinted  a  light  blue,  and  the  ceiling 
cream.  The  bathroom  is  connected  with  both  this  room  and  the 
back  room,  and  is  treated  in  white  and  pink.  The  back  bedroom  has 
walls  tinted  pea  green,  with  cream  ceiling  and  brown  woodwork. 
The  third  room  shows  the  same  green  walls  with  the  ceiling  in  light 
gray.  The  plaster  in  all  the  upper  rooms  is  rough  finished. 
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Throughout  the  whole  house  the  plaster  is  put  on  the  outer  walls 
without  lathing. 

The  color  effect  on  the  exterior  of  the  house  is  very  attractive. 
What  appears  in  the  cut  to  be  rough  stone  is  colored  red  and  the 
remainder  of  the  house  has  a  grayish  green  tint.  The  woodwork  on 
the  outside  is  a  dark  brown,  with  the  window  frames  in  cream. 

The  cost  of  construction  was  as  follows : 


Cement  work,  including  basement  and  walks . 

Mill  work . 

Carpenter  work . 

Plastering  . 

Painting  . 

Hardware  . 

Furnace  . 

(Only  a  small-sized  furnace  was  needed  on  account  of  the 
special  construction  of  the  house). 

Lumber  . 

Plumbing  and  Tinning . 

Excavating,  etc . 


$600  00 
300  00 
350  00 
150  00 
100  00 
63  00 
75  00 


225  00 
250  00 
25  00 


$2,138  00 

Outside  of  Chicago  these  prices  could  easily  be  reduced  twenty 
per  cent.  The  house  is  furnished  throughout  with  Mission  furniture, 
at  very  moderate  cost,  as  it  was  ordered  in  the  white  and  was  stained 
to  match  the  woodwork  in  the  several  rooms. 


EDITOR’S  Note. — The  foregoing  article  was  voluntarily  contrib¬ 
uted  by  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  readers  of  The  CRAFTSMAN, 
and  we  believe  it  will  be  of  interest  to  other  members  of  our  Home 
Builders’  Club,  as  it  shows  in  what  manner  one  plan  of  our  Craftsman 
House  Series  has  been  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  local  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  individual  taste  of  the  owner.  This,  we  trust,  will 
be  one  of  a  series  of  such  papers,  for  it  is  a  pleasure  to  us  as  well  as 
profitable  to  our  readers  to  know  all  the  possibilities  of  the  house 
plans  which  are  theirs  for  the  asking. 
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E  shall  be  pleased  to  publish 
each  month  under  this  head  all 
duly  authenticated  notices  of 
responsible  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibitions, 
Artist’s  Exhibitions,  Craftsman’s  Insti¬ 
tutes,  and  the  like,  if  sent  in  time  to  be  an 
item  of  news.  Address  Editor  of  the 
Notes,  The  Craftsman,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

In  order  to  make  Arts  and  Crafts  work¬ 
ers  familiar  with  the  productions  of  other 
than  their  own  societies,  all  such  workers 
are  invited  to  submit,  for  publication  in 
The  Craftsman,  photographs  of  any  of 
their  own  work  which  is  structural  and 
artistic;  each  photograph  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  full  description  of  the  object 
illustrated. 

Subscribers  of  The  Craftsman  are  re¬ 
quested  to  report  any  change  in  address 
necessary  for  the  summer  months,  or  any 
change  of  residence,  so  that  the  necessary 
corrections  may  be  made  in  its  mailing 
lists  on  or  before  the  fifth  of  each  month. 

Correspondence  on  the  subject  of  Home 
Training  in  Cabinet  Work  is  cordially 
welcomed  and  The  Craftsman  will 
take  pleasure  in  reproducing  photographs 
of  the  work  that  may  be  sent  from  time 
to  time.  Mr.  Stickley  will  be  glad  to 
give  inquirers  the  benefit  of  his  criticism 
and  suggestion,  and  to  take  up  any  special 
subject  by  personal  correspondence  with 
those  who  need  advice  and  encouragement 
in  mastering  the  principles  and  details  of 
structural  designs  and  workmanship. 


The  State  Normal  School  at  Greeley, 
Colo.,  is  doing  excellent  work  along 
Craftsman  lines.  It  starts  out  with  the 
idea  that  the  education  of  the  hand  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  proper  education  of  the 
mind.  It  endeavors  to  demonstrate  the 
dignity  of  labor  by  doing  the  work.  Prac¬ 
tical  example  to  the  young  child  is  worth 
more  than  much  preachment. 

Every  prospective  teacher  who  enters 
the  Normal  Department  is  required  to 
give  a  suitable  amount  of  time  to  a  study 
of  the  manual  arts,  which  include  all  the 
ordinary  avocations.  President  Snyder 
evidently  believes  in  individualism,  for 
pupils  in  all  grades  are  allowed  to  work 
out  problems  along  the  line  of  their  own 
interests.  We  respectfully  suggest,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  would  not  be  a  bad  thing  to 
read  to  teachers  and  pupils  alike  what  we 
have  written  in  the  introduction  to  the- 
Cabinet-work  series  of  this  issue.  Indi¬ 
vidualistic  work  can  only  be  well  and 
properly  done  by  the  hand  and  mind 
trained  and  able  to  obey  the  individualism 
of  someone  else. 

Elsewhere  will  be  found  illustrations  of 
clay  work  done  by  the  pupils.  Some  of  it 
is  excellent  and  shows  decided  ability. 
The  pupils  all  have  access  to  a  fine  museum 
of  pottery  representing  work  from  up¬ 
wards  of  twenty  different  countries. 
They  also  have  for  study  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  pieces  of  first  class  plaster 
work,  representing  the  classic  pieces  of  art. 

One  first  class  idea  which  cannot  be 
commended  too  highly  is  that  the  pupils 
of  the  institution  are  all  urged  to  under¬ 
take  some  part  of  the  work  in  caring  for 
the  campus  of  forty  acres,  some  twenty- 
five  of  which  are  under  cultivation.  If 
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every  student,  old  or  young,  regardless  of 
sex,  would  willingly  do  some  of  this  neces¬ 
sary  outdoor  work  we  would  be  willing  to 
prophesy  that  in  a  short  space  of  time  the 
standard  of  all  of  the  indoor  work  accom¬ 
plished  would  reach  a  higher  standard 
than  it  has  ever  before  attained. 

“A  Suggestion”  that  an  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Cooperative  Education  be  estab¬ 
lished  is  earnestly  presented  in  a  booklet 
wherein  is  briefly  set  forth  an  outline  of 
the  proposed  line  of  action.  The  purpose 
of  this  movement,  it  is  claimed,  is  to  found 
an  institute  of  learning  on  such  a  basis  as 
will  meet  the  demands  of  to-day  for  a 
strictly  practical  system  of  general,  indus¬ 
trial  and  technical  education  placed  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  every  boy  and  girl  in 
America. 

The  Course  of  Study  must  be  adapted 
to  meet  all  the  needs  of  the  student;  the 
needs  peculiar  to  him  as  an  individual  en¬ 
dowed  with  peculiar  tastes  and  talents  and 
the  right  of  choice;  and  the  needs  com¬ 
mon  to  him  as  a  member  of  the  domestic, 
social,  business  and  political  world.  It 
should  contain  as  “elective  studies”  a  prac¬ 
tical  course  in  all  branches  of  general  and 
technical  instruction,  including  all  trades, 
crafts  and  professions;  and  as  “required 
studies”  only  such  branches  as  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  highest  type  of  American  citi¬ 
zenship. 

Women’s  Clubs,  Lecture  Committees 
and  others  who  desire  a  lecture — illus¬ 
trated  or  otherwise — on  the  Craftsman 
movement,  in  any  of  its  phases,  or  on  The 
Founding  and  Adornment  of  the  Ideal 
Home,  can  secure  the  services  of  George 


Wharton  James,  of  The  Craftsman  ed¬ 
itorial  staff,  on  reasonable  terms.  It  is 
the  desire  of  The  Craftsman  to  help 
forward  all  high-purposed  endeavor  to 
simplify  the  problems  of  the  home  and  to 
make  life’s  burdens  easier.  Hence  its  ar¬ 
rangement  with  Mr.  James,  whose  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  helpful  presentation  of  these 
subjects  is  well  known.  All  correspond¬ 
ence  on  this  subject  should  be  addressed 
direct  to  The  Craftsman,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Few  new  readers  of  The  Craftsman 
realize  how  widespread  is  the  movement 
for  a  greater  simplicity  in  home  building 
and  furnishing.  Every  month  brings  its 
additional  list  of  interested  subscribers — 
for  no  one  subscriber  to  The  Crafts¬ 
man  who  is  not  deeply  interested  in  the 
movement  for  which  it  stands.  And  as 
the  days  pass  by  the  earlier  volumes  of  the 
magazine  are  growing  more  and  more  val¬ 
uable.  We  keep  a  corps  of  binders  busy 
doing  little  else  than  bind  up  the  back 
numbers  of  The  Craftsman  and  the 
volumes  are  called  for  as  fast  as  we  can 
get  them  from  the  bindery.  They  are  full 
of  well  written,  thoughtful,  instructive 
material  that  cannot  be  found  elsewhere, 
and  he  is  wise  who  makes  up  his  full  set 
(while  the  earlier  volumes  are  still  to  be 
had.  They  form  a  library  in  themselves 
of  authoritative  information  on  the  Arts 
and  Crafts  movement  in  its  wider  sense, 
not  to  be  gathered  from  any  other  source. 

In  its  review  of  the  Thirteenth  Annual 
Exhibition  of  the  New  York  Society  of 
Keramic  Arts,  held  the  last  week  in  April, 
The  American  Pottery  Gazette  says: 
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“The  most  remarkable  exhibit  was  that 
of  Mrs.  Adelaide  Alsop-Robineau,  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.  In  it  was  shown  a  collection 
of  sixty-nine  superb  specimens  of  metallic 
glazes.  There  was  not  a  poor  piece  in 
the  entire  group,  either  in  form  or  color; 
the  potting  is  excellent,  while  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  chemistry  displayed  by  Mrs.  Alsop- 
Robineau  would  do  credit  to  the  Royal 
factories  of  Berlin,  Dresden  or  National 
Sevres.  The  examples  of  texture  glazes, 
transmutation  and  opalescent  glazes  are 
excellent,  while  her  display  of  crystalline 
glazes  is  most  remarkable,  and  one  that 
would  do  credit  to  any  factory  in  the 
world.  Among  these  latter  were  several 
exquisite  pieces  of  cobalt  blue  crystalliza¬ 
tion,  which  should  find  a  resting  place  in 
our  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.” 

REVIEWS 

F  late  years  the  “red,  red  west” 
has  been  a  field  rather  over¬ 
worked  by  novelists  in  search  of 
subjects  to  justify  the  impressionistic  use, 
in  vivid  hues,  of  “local  color.”  The  cow¬ 
boy  of  picturesque  attire  and  infinite  re¬ 
sourcefulness,  with  ready  tongue  and 
readier  six-shooter,  has  become  as  familiar 
a  figure  to  the  “effete  east”  as  the  trolley- 
car  conductor;  the  mining  town  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  a  popular  magazine  writer,  “a 
mile  long  and  eighteen  inches  wide,  con¬ 
sisting  of  saloons,  dance-halls,  saloons, 
trading-posts,  saloons,  places  to  get  licker, 
and  saloons,”  is  as  well-known  as  the 
Bowery,  and  the  typical  western  girl  of 
contemporary  fiction  is  as  conventionally 
unconventional  as  the  American  girl  in 
London. 


But  in  “The  Pioneer,”  Geraldine  Bon¬ 
ner  has  given  a  picture  of  California  life 
that  could  be  given  only  by  a  Californian. 
It  is  a  vivid  glimpse  into  the  early  ’70s, 
when  the  gold  fever  had  died  down  to  give 
place  to  the  tidal  wave  of  excitement  over 
the  Comstock  silver.  The  scene  shifts 
quickly  from  the  Sacramento  Valley  to 
San  Francisco  in  the  first  extravagant  days 
of  the  bonanza  kings;  from  lazy,  golden 
hours  in  the  Santa  Clara  country  to  the 
bewildering  kaleidoscope  of  mining  and 
speculating  life  in  Virginia  City.  These 
varying  phases  are  sketched  in  with  a 
strong,  sure  touch,  in  a  style  that  has  all 
the  vivid  terseness  of  western  speech. 
The  people,  men  and  women  alike,  are  not 
exaggerated  “types,”  but  living  human  be¬ 
ings.  Everybody  who  has  been  much  in 
the  west  will  read  of  them  with  the  dis¬ 
tinct  pleasure  of  recognition.  Although 
a  love  story,  and  a  good  one,  “The  Pio¬ 
neer”  is  also  a  character  study,  both  re¬ 
gional  and  personal,  and  a  chapter  of  west¬ 
ern  history  that  is  well  worth  the  reading. 
[“The  Pioneer,”  by  Geraldine  Bonner. 
The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Indianap¬ 
olis;  pages,  392.] 

“Stirring  and  stimulating  beyond  com¬ 
parison”  is  a  terse  and  truthful  character¬ 
ization  of  the  autobiography  of  Jacob  A. 
Riis,  entitled  “The  Making  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can.”  The  book  is  not  only  a  most  fas¬ 
cinating  record,  from  the  viewpoint  of  a 
strong  and  direct  personality,  of  a  life  full 
of  noble  endeavor  along  certain  specified 
lines,  but  it  is  universal  as  an  inspiring  rev¬ 
elation  of  courage,  nobility  of  spirit  and 
tenacity  of  purpose,  exemplified  in  the 
writer’s  long  fight  for  decency  in  New 
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York,  his  great  battle  with  and  for  the 
slums. 

The  book  overflows  with  life  and  ac¬ 
tion.  It  is  full  of  events,  adventure  and 
instruction,  all  strung  on  the  golden 
thread  of  a  charming  love  story.  It  is  hu¬ 
manly  truthful,  strong,  simple  and  con¬ 
vincing,  and  every  reader  of  the  biograph¬ 
ical  sketch  of  the  author  in  this  number  of 
The  Craftsman  should  own  the  volume 
and  follow  up  this  story  of  how  a  friend¬ 
less,  uneducated  boy,  in  spite  of  his  for¬ 
eign  birth,  has  done  more  for  the  good  of 
the  City  of  New  York  than  any  other  sin¬ 
gle  individual  in  the  huge  metropolis. 

The  Craftsman  is  indebted  to  the 
courtesy  of  The  Macmillan  Company  for 
the  privilege  of  reproducing  the  portrait 
and  the  interesting  illustrations  of  Mul¬ 
berry  Bend  as  it  was,  Bottle  Alley,  “After 
Twenty-five  Years,”  and  the  flower  gath¬ 
erers  “For  the  Poors.” 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  announce  an  at¬ 
tractive  list  of  publications  which  will  be 
found  elsewhere,  all  of  which  will  be  of 
special  interest  to  art  students  in  the  broad¬ 
est  sense  of  the  term. 

The  architectural  profession  will  wel¬ 
come  the  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  “A 
History  of  Architecture” ;  on  the  compar¬ 
ative  method  by  Bannister  Fletcher  and 
B.  F.  Fletcher.  This  edition  contains  two 
thousand  illustrations,  which  include  pho¬ 
tographs,  plans  and  architectural  draw¬ 
ings.  The  peculiar  excellence  and  con¬ 
venience  of  this  work,  whether  for  refer¬ 
ence  or  as  a  text  book,  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  now  in  its  fifth  edition. 


“The  Story  of  Art  Throughout  the 
Ages,”  by  Salomon  Reinach,  includes  in  its 
three  hundred  pages  a  general  history  of 
art,  broad  in  treatment,  with  discriminat¬ 
ing  discussion  of  doubtful  points  of  detail, 
and  much  interesting  criticism  of  individ¬ 
ual  artists.  The  volume  contains  six  hun¬ 
dred  illustrations,  and  is  called  by  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  “A  Little  Mas¬ 
terpiece.” 

Among  the  other  special  announcements 
by  Scribner’s  Sons,  are  A  History  of  An¬ 
cient  Pottery,  by  Henry  B.  Walters;  Li¬ 
brary  of  Applied  Arts;  Dutch  Pottery  and 
Porcelain,  by  W.  P.  Knowles;  Old  Eng¬ 
lish  Furniture,  by  Frederick  Fenn  and  B. 
Wyllie;  English  Embroidery,  by  F.  A. 
Kendrick;  An  English  Table  Glass,  by 
Percy  Bate. 

Jack  London  is  not  the  only  socialistic 
novelist.  One  may  say  what  he  will 
about  socialism,  there  is  no  denying  that 
thousands  of  people  to  whom  the  term  is 
unpleasant  are  turning  towards  a  great 
humanitarian,  altruistic  movement  that 
has  for  its  object  the  social  betterment  of 
those  who  are  worst  off  in  this  life.  In 
“The  Recording  Angel”an  avowed  social¬ 
ist  draws  vivid  pictures  of  things  as  they 
are  and  as  he  thinks  they  should  be.  The 
plot  deals  with  the  steel  trust  and  its  fight 
with  the  labor  unions.  Some  will  call  it 
overdrawn,  and  others  will  think  it  not 
quite  strong  enough.  Anyway  it  is  worth 
reading,  if  for  nothing  else  to  see  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  other  side.  [“The  Record¬ 
ing  Angel,”  by  Edwin  Arnold  Brenholtz, 
Chicago;  Chas.  H.  Kerr  and  Company; 
cloth;  287  pages,  $1.00.] 
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FROM  both  readers  and  patrons  come  cordial  assurances  to  the  Open  Door  that 
its  mission,  as  a  home  message-bearer,  is  appreciated  by  the  advertisers  who 
are  our  patrons,  as  well  as  by  the  readers  who  are  theirs. 

The  purpose  of  this  department  has  been,  and  is,  to  bring  these  two  factors  into 
closer  touch  with  each  other  by  freely  extending  to  them  the  courtesies  of  these  pages  for 
brief  but  intelligent  descriptive  articles  that  may  serve  to  explain  or  to  emphasize  the  for¬ 
mal  announcements  made  in  our  advertising  pages,  and  especially  to  give  emphasis  to  all 
subjects  related  to  the  home  and  its  equipment.  The  topics  from  month  to  month  con¬ 
tain  facts  and  suggestions  of  real  value  to  the  reader  and  intending  purchaser,  and  when 
supplemented  by  the  trade  literature  of  these  representative  firms,  the  Open  Door  would 
seem  to  be  doing  good  work  in  what  may  be  called  a  campaign  of  education  for  the  mu¬ 
tual  advantage  of  all  concerned.  As  we  have  frequently  suggested,  most  of  these  trade 
publications  may  be  bad  for  the  asking,  and  they  generally  afford  what  the  late  Horace 
Greeley  used  to  describe  as  “mighty  interestin’  readin’.” 

THE  TIFFANY  The  Tiffany  Blue  Book  for  1905  is  a  compact  little  volume  of  490 
BLUE  BOOK  pages,  containing  concise  descriptions  and  the  range  of  prices  of  the 
celebrated  Tiffany  wares — jewelry,  silverware,  watches,  clocks, 
bronzes,  porcelains  and  glass  suitable  for  wedding  presents  or  other  gifts.  This  useful 
little  publication  is  sent  to  intending  purchasers  without  charge,  upon  application,  and  it 
greatly  simplifies  matters  for  people  outside  of  New  York  who  may  wish  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  exact  information  which  makes  it  possible  to  shop  satisfactorily  by  mail. 
Tiffany  &  Co.  are  preparing  to  remove  to  their  new  building,  Fifth  Avenue  and  37th 
Street,  but  letters  sent  either  to  Union  Square  or  the  Fifth  Avenue  address  will  receive 
prompt  attention. 

J* 

WOOD  PANELS  Architects,  house  builders  and  cabinet  makers  will  be  interested 
READY  FOR  in  the  announcement,  made  in  our  business  pages  by  the  Allen 

BUILDERS’  USE  Panel  Company,  Johnson  City,  Tennessee,  of  a  new  enterprise 
for  the  manufacture  of  “built  up”  wood  panels  for  wainscoting, 
doors  and  ceilings,  which  can  be  shipped  direct  to  house  builders  and  cabinet  makers 
ready  for  use.  The  company’s  mills  are  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  timber  country,  af¬ 
fording  the  best  material  without  extra  cost  of  handling.  The  panels  are  made  of  care¬ 
fully  selected  figured  wood  and  are  “built  up”  of  either  three  or  five  “ply”  cross-banded, 
will  not  shrink,  check  or  warp  and  can  be  made  in  any  size  and  in  any  wood  desired. 
The  sketch  accompanying  the  announcement  shows  the  effectiveness  gained  by  the  use  of 
broad  panels  in  a  wainscot,  and  the  practical  advantage  and  economy  of  having  them 
ready  for  use  will  be  appreciated  by  architects  and  builders. 

Their  beauty  and  dignity  will  be  readily  acknowledged  as  well  as  the  further  fact 
that  so  wide  a  panel  can  only  be  made  lasting  when  built  up  in  this  way.  Full  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  prices,  etc.,  will  be  given  upon  application  to  the  company  direct. 
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THE  KELSEY  The  Kelsey  Heating  Company,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  challenges  atten- 
WARM  AIR  tion  to  the  subject  of  house  heating  by  the  following  statement, 

GENERATOR  which  is  certainly  a  frank  and  timely  suggestion : 

“How  did  your  heater  heat  your  house  last  winter?  Is  it  to  be 
the  cheapest  heater  you  can  buy  for  next  winter,  or  will  you  use  your  own  judgment  in 
selecting  an  apparatus  that  will  assure  you  comfort  and  good,  healthful,  summer-like  air 
in  every  part  of  the  house?  Suppose  the  first  cost  of  a  Kelsey  Warm  Air  Generator  is 
a  little  more  than  the  ordinary  globe  stove  furnaces  weighing  one-half  or  one-third  as 
much,  and  with  less  than  one-half  its  heating  surfaces — it’s  worth  a  good  deal  more.  A 
“Kelsey”  cuts  a  big  enough  gash  in  the  coal  bills  to  pay  that  little  difference  in  first  cost 
over  and  over  again.  You  needn’t  take  our  word  for  it,  there’s  plenty  of  evidence  from 
the  users  that  the  “Kelsey”  is  a  powerful,  economical,  healthful  and  satisfactory  heater. 
All  we  ask  is  that  you  investigate  the  matter.  Send  for  booklet  “What  the  Users  Say.” 

THE  TRENT  The  illustration  of  the  bathroom  treated  with  the  Trent  Tile, 

“DELLA  ROBBIA”  which  is  given  in  our  business  pages,  affords  only  a  suggestion 
TILES  of  the  charming  color  effect  produced  by  the  use  and  blending 

of  the  new  “Della  Robbia”  glazes. 

Many  decorators  and  builders  have  already  abandoned  the  use  of  the  white  tile  in 
bathrooms  and  in  the  case  of  the  one  shown  in  the  announcement,  no  white  or  wood  is 
used  in  the  room. 

The  color  scheme  in  the  room  is  jade,  old  rose,  and  old  ivory.  The  wainscoting  is  a 
delicate  shade  of  jade  finished  by  a  moulding  in  a  darker  shade  of  jade ;  above  the  wain¬ 
scoting  the  color  is  old  ivory  enriched  by  a  modeled  frieze,  hand  painted  in  tints  of  jade, 
light  green  and  old  rose.  The  ceiling  cover  is  embossed  and  hand  painted  in  same  colors 
as  the  frieze;  the  ceiling  is  in  old  ivory  with  jade  buttons.  The  floor  is  in  ceramic 
mosaic  in  colors  to  harmonize  with  the  walls.  The  decoration  and  color  scheme  was 
designed  especially  for  this  room  by  The  Trent  Tile  Company,  and  Mr.  Kurfiss  says, 
that  “It  is  a  happy  realization  of  the  architect’s  desires.” 

The  Trent  Tile  Company,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  the  inventors  and  sole  manufacturers 
of  these  “Della  Robbia”  tiles,  issue  an  interesting  booklet  on  the  subject  of  tile  decoration 
which  is  well  worth  sending  for  by  all  interested  in  this  department  of  decorative  art. 

SOME  RARE  It  is  a  veritable  pleasure  to  present  to  our  readers  two  such  charming 
ENGLISH  illustrations  as  those  furnished  us  this  month  by  The  W.  H.  S.  Lloyd 

FRIEZES  Company.  They  are  the  work  of  English  designers,  and  may  be 

classed  among  the  artists’  most  successful  efforts.  Wall  papers  in  the 
past  few  years  have  claimed  the  attention  of  some  of  the  best  known  of  the  European  de¬ 
signers  and  Messrs.  Lloyd  &  Company  have  gathered  in  their  shops  at  26  East  Twenty- 
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second  Street,  New  York  City,  a  collection  of  patterns,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  which 
will  well  merit  a  visit  from  the  prospective  home  builder  or  the  professional  decorator. 
Both  of  the  friezes  shown  are  adaptations  of  simple  landscape.  Both,  though  widely 
different  in  composition  and  conception,  have  distinctive  charm — the  one  picturing  the 
vast  wastes  of  desert  land  and  the  other  alive  and  joyous  with  the  new  life  of  the  coming 
springtime.  Each  recommends  itself  for  living  room  or  library,  and  while  obtainable 
in  most  delightful  color  schemes  may  be  had  at  short  notice  in  any  combination  desired. 
In  connection  with  the  article  in  our  Home  Department  on  the  treatment  of  wall  sur¬ 
faces,  the  choice  of  papers,  etc.,  the  illustrations  referred  to  will  be  of  timely  interest. 

“SAFECRAFT”  When  an  individual  or  corporation  embarks  upon  a  business  venture, 
FURNITURE  the  importance  of  protecting  valuable  books  and  papers  from  fire  and 
thievery  is  considered,  and  a  safe  is  purchased.  The  carelessness  of 
these  same  persons  to  provide  similar  protection  for  valuables  in  their  apartments  or  resi¬ 
dences,  may  be  charged  to  two  causes.  First,  the  typical  iron  or  steel  safe  is  an  inartistic 
object,  which  by  its  awkward  proportions  would  spoil  the  otherwise  attractive  features 
of  a  room.  Second,  a  safe  openly  displayed  in  the  home  gives  an  unpleasant  suggestion 
of  the  anticipation  of  loss,  and  implies  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  others. 

Jewels,  silver  and  gold  ware,  valuable  papers,  money,  gifts  of  loved  ones  which  are 
cherished  because  of  their  associations,  lie  unprotected  in  thousands  of  homes.  The 
Herring-Hall-Marvin  Safe  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  designed  a  product  to  meet  the 
growing  demand  for  protection  for  valuables  in  the  home.  They  have  given  to  this  pro¬ 
duct  the  name  “Safecraft,”  which  means  high  grade  furniture  containing  latest  improved 
Herring-Hall-Marvin  safes. 

In  “Safecraft,”  both  safes  and  furniture  are  built  by  the  most  skilled  workmen  pro¬ 
curable  and  of  the  best  materials.  The  articles  designed  are  pieces  appropriate  for  vari¬ 
ous  rooms  of  the  house,  or  apartment,  and  they  serve  their  normal  purposes,  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  a  hidden  safe  which  is  absolutely  proof  against  fire,  house  burglars, 
or  sneak  thieves. 

The  usual  method  of  keeping  valuables  in  ordinary  bureau  drawers,  or  hiding  them 
in  nooks  and  out  of  the  way  corners,  is  a  practice  which  is  both  dangerous  and  foolish. 
“Safecraft”  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  all  such  makeshifts. 

It  frequently  happens  that  in  homes  where  an  ordinary  safe  is  found,  many  of  the 
most  valuable  possessions  are  rarely  kept  in  it,  because  of  its  inconvenience  of  access. 
When  a  woman  removes  her  jewels,  the  natural  and  convenient  place  to  put  them  is  in 
the  drawer  of  her  bureau,  or  dressing  table.  It  is  as  easy  to  put  jewels  into  the  drawers 
of  our  work  table  safe,  as  to  put  them  in  the  ordinary  bureau  drawer.  It  is  as  easy  to 
put  the  table  silver  into  the  wine  cabinet  safe,  or  chest,  as  into  the  ordinary  sideboard. 
The  writing  desk,  for  example,  affords  a  most  convenient  safe  for  valuable  papers,  money, 
or  even  jewels,  silver  and  gold,  as  desired. 
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IN  LEATHEROLE  A  tile  bathroom  is  a  luxury  not  always  within  the  reach  of  all 
TILE  EFFECTS  who  would  desire  it,  and  it  is  just  this  lack  that  Leatherole  has 
come  to  fill.  In  the  business  pages  of  this  issue  will  be  found  a 
very  novel  treatment  of  this  most  unique  of  all  coverings  that  in  appearance  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  service  rivals  any  tile  that  may  be  used  for  like  purpose.  The  pattern  selected  is 
a  pretty  arrangement  of  a  lotus  flower  alternating  with  the  plain  undecorated  square. 
This  pattern  may  be  had  in  white  with  the  flower  form  slightly  tinted  in  delft  blue,  yel¬ 
low  or  green,  as  one  might  fancy.  Absolutely  impervious  to  water  the  whole  wall  sur¬ 
face  may  be  instantly  dried  by  a  quick  wiping  with  a  towel  and  thus  it  recommends  itself 
at  once  to  the  careful  housekeeper.  Many  other  interesting  designs  are  shown  in  The 
Leatherole  Company’s  catalogue  or  sample  book,  which  will  interest  both  home  builders 
and  decorators. 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  The  Gates  Potteries,  of  Chicago,  invite  art  lovers  to  send  for 
TECO  POTTERY  their  illustrated  book  about  “Teco  Pottery,”  which  shows  a 
great  variety  of  designs  from  one  dollar  upwards.  The  book 
is  sent  free  on  request.  The  Teco  Pottery  has  won  an  enviable  place  among  the  world’s 
art  wares  by  its  classic  design,  velvety  and  glossless  glaze,  the  soft  moss  green  and  crysta- 
line  colors  as  well  as  the  general  richness  of  its  tones.  A  handsome  jardiniere,  the  regu¬ 
lar  price  of  which  is  $8.00,  is  illustrated  in  our  business  pages,  and  will  be  sent  by  express 
prepaid,  if  ordered  direct,  at  the  reduced  price  of  $5.00. 

ILLUSTRATED  The  William  Bayley  Company,  the  successors  of  the  Rogers  Iron 
IRON  WORK  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio,  issue  a  series  of  half  a  dozen  or  more 
BULLETINS  interesting  bulletins  covering  their  specialties  in  hand-wrought 
work  in  metal,  which  at  this  season  will  be  of  special  interest  to 
owners  of  country  estates.  Their  bulletin  No.  46  illustrates  many  designs  for  lamp- 
posts  and  lamps  for  lanes  and  lawns,  lanterns,  lighting  fixtures,  brackets  and  railings, 
and  other  departments  are  enumerated  by  number  in  their  announcement  which  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

ROOFING  TIN  The  reputation  of  the  widely  known  firm  of  N.  &  G.  Taylor 
THAT  IS  MADE  Company,  manufacturers  of  tin  plate,  Philadelphia,  lends  author- 
TO  LAST  ity  to  any  representation  made  by  this  firm.  We  quote,  therefore, 

the  following  statement  from  a  letter  to  The  Craftsman,  which 
tells  its  own  story  frankly  and  fearlessly : 

“We  are  making  a  roofing-tin  which,  as  the  trade  say,  stands  “head  and  shoulders” 
above  any  other  make  of  roofing-tin.  The  experience  of  more  than  fifty  years  has  proven 
conclusively  that  good  roofing-tin  properly  put  on  and  given  only  reasonable  attention, 
makes  the  most  durable  and  satisfactory  roof  that  can  be  secured  at  any  cost.  Our 
brand  of  tin  costs  a  little  more  than  other  makes  because  it  costs  more  to  make.  We  are 
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endeavoring  to  impress  upon  property  owners  and  house  builders  that  it  is  the  only  brand 
made  in  the  old-fashioned,  hand-labor  way — exactly  the  same  as  roofing-tin  was  made  in 
the  early  days  of  the  industry.  The  tin  made  then  has  lasted  until  the  present  day,  and 
“Taylor  Old  Style”  tin  is  giving  satisfactory  service  in  every  part  of  this  country  after 
thirty  and  forty  years’  wear — and  even  longer.  We  are  setting  forth  the  convincing 
facts  in  favor  of  “Taylor  Old  Style”  tin,  not  only  in  our  own  interests,  but  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  tin  plate  industry  in  general,  since  the  standard  for  tin  plate  of  all  kinds  has 
fallen  so  greatly  during  the  past  decade  through  severe  competition,  and  labor-saving 
quality-— cheapening  methods  of  manufacture.  It  is  necessary  to  place  the  facts  very 
strongly  before  the  man  who  pays  for  the  tin,  to  ensure  the  use  of  a  good  quality.” 

J*  J* 

THE  CRAFTSMAN  The  three  catalogues  recently  issued  by  The  Craftsman  Work- 
WORKSHOPS  shops  make  quite  an  interesting  library  series,  illustrating  the 

CATALOGUES  various  activities  devoted  to  house  furnishing,  and  are  very 

complete  in  their  several  departments.  Either  of  these  new 
publications  of  Craftsman  Furniture,  Hand-wrought  Metal  Work  or  the  Needlework 
Catalogue  will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  ten  cents  in  stamps.  Our  Home 
Leaflet,  devoted  to  the  special  features  of  The  Craftsman,  is  sent  free  upon  appli¬ 
cation. 

THE  CRAFTSMAN  The  demand  for  The  Craftsman  Wood  Finishes  has  grown  so 
WOOD  FINISHES  urgent  that  Mr.  Stickley  has  been  compelled  to  prepare  the 
materials  so  that  they  can  be  used  even  by  those  unskilled  in 

the  art  of  wood  finishing. 

These  materials  are  now  put  up  ready  for  use  in  any  quantity  desired,  with  such  com¬ 
plete  instructions  that,  if  carefully  followed,  even  an  amateur  may  obtain  the  same  re¬ 
sults  as  shown  in  The  Craftsman  Cabinet  Work. 

By  their  use  the  texture  of  the  wood  is  preserved  and  its  natural  beauty  fully  devel¬ 
oped.  The  soft,  dull  surface  given  by  The  Craftsman  finish  brings  out  in  our  common 
woods  a  friendliness  and  a  woody  quality  which  is  so  satisfying  that  no  other  decoration 
is  needed. 

These  finishes  may  be  had  in  almost  any  shade  of  brown,  green  or  gray,  and  should 
form  a  part  of  the  color  scheme  of  the  room. 

For  twenty-five  cents  in  stamps  or  coin,  ten  selected  samples  of  different  woods  and 
finishes  will  be  sent,  or  the  same  number  of  samples  finished  in  any  color  or  kind  of  wood 
desired. 

If  you  will  state,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  number  of  square  feet  of  surface  to  be  fin¬ 
ished,  a  very  close  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  material  required  and  its  cost,  and  also  the 
probable  cost  of  the  work  will  be  sent.  Address  Gustav  Stickley,  Craftsman  Building, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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WERE  we  to  base  our  conclu¬ 
sions  upon  the  letters  re¬ 
ceived  by  our  Home  Depart¬ 
ment  since  its  initial  appearance  in  the 
January  number,  we  should  be  almost 
justified  in  the  belief  that  there  is  little 
need  for  further  exhortation  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  beauty  as  expressed  in  the  home 
and  its  furnishings. 

Our  readers  have  been  not  only  quick 
to  catch  the  spirit  of  our  teachings,  but 
eager  and  anxious  to  test  the  worth  of  our 
precepts  with  practical  experiment.  The 
result  has  been  gratifying  to  them  as  it  has 
to  us. 

In  this  instance  we  have  chosen  as  a 
topic  for  discussion  the  treatment  of  wall 
surfaces — this  in  response  to  a  number  of 
inquiries  dealing  with  the  problem  in  its 
more  or  less  varied  phases. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  WALL  SURFACES 

The  walls  of  a  room  primarily  consid¬ 
ered  serve  but  to  enclose  a  certain  allotted 
space  and  to  provide  as  well  a  support  for 
ceiling  or  roof  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  problem  of  clothing  these  flat 
broad  surfaces  with  interest  rests  first  of 
all  with  the  architect,  and  much  of  the 
after  effect  will  depend  on  the  skill  he 
may  show  in  what  is  technically  known  as 
“the  division  of  surfaces.”  Under  this 
head  is  included  the  placing  of  the  doors, 
the  grouping  of  the  windows,  and  such 
arrangement  of  wainscot  and  moldings  as 
shall  impress  one  with  a  certain  well  de¬ 
fined  relation  between  part  and  part. 

It  should  be  the  further  aim  of  the  dec¬ 
orator,  be  he  professional  or  amateur,  so 
to  treat  these  wall  spaces  that  they  shall 
create  no  sense  of  confinement  or  limita¬ 
tion  but  serve  rather  as  an  unconscious 
setting  for  whatever  is  to  constitute  the 
furnishings  of  the  room  in  question. 


Since  it  is  true  that  the  coloring  of  the 
walls  strikes,  as  it  were,  the  opening  chord 
of  the  harmony,  and  that  each  tone  intro¬ 
duced  in  carpet,  hanging,  or  upholstery, 
should  be  such  as  shall  have  reference  to 
this,  it  will  be  at  once  evident  that  a  little 
care  at  the  outset  will  prevent  much  con¬ 
fusion  and  uncertainty  as  the  work  of  fur¬ 
nishing  progresses. 

Wall  coverings  there  are  in  such  variety 
that  one  need  be  governed  only  by  per¬ 
sonal  preference  or  financial  consideration. 
Whether  the  medium  used  be  merely  a 
tinted  plaster  or  the  finest  of  tapestries, 
the  general  laws  governing  their  use  will 
be  found  equally  applicable.  For  pur¬ 
poses  of  illustration,  we  have  chosen  paper 
as  a  ground  of  compromise,  since  its  well 
deserved  popularity  has  made  it  by  far  the 
most  universally  accepted  of  all  wall  cov¬ 
erings. 

To  secure  that  effect  of  harmony  and 
“oneness”  in  the  house  as  a  whole,  it  is 
imperative  that  from  the  very  start  one 
have  a  definite  color  plan  in  mind.  This, 
while  it  necessarily  involves  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  individual  rooms,  should  have 
to  deal  largely  with  the  establishing  of  a 
relation  between  each  room  and  its  neigh¬ 
bor,  so  that  in  case  of  a  series  of  rooms,  one 
opening  directly  into  the  other,  one  may  be 
conscious  of  a  prevailing  unity  through¬ 
out. 

Just  what  should  govern  one  in  the 
choice  of  this  color  scheme  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  prescribe,  since  its  successful 
handling  depends  so  much  on  one’s  in¬ 
stinctive  appreciation  of  what  constitutes 
harmony  and  what  discord. 

Such  a  plan  must,  of  course,  take  frank 
recognition  of  the  location  of  the  house, 
as  this  will  at  once  determine  whether 
the  color  effect  should  be  light  or  dark, 
whether  or  not  there  is  an  abundance  of 
sunlight  or  whether  the  colors  chosen  must 
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be  such  as  shall  add  the  necessary  note  of 
warmth  and  brightness. 

As  stated  in  an  article  on  “Color  in  the 
House,”  appearing  in  the  home  depart¬ 
ment  for  March,  it  is  always  a  good  rule 
in  house  decoration  to  give  preference  to 
well  tried  effects  and  combinations.  One 
must  not  forget,  even  while  he  should  very 
properly  aim  to  have  his  house  a  joy  and 
pleasure  to  himself,  that  he  owes  some¬ 
thing  to  his  friends,  and  no  personal  pref¬ 
erence  or  idiosyncrasies  of  taste  should  be 
allowed  to  overrule  the  established  laws 
of  good  form  in  this  connection. 

Fads  and  whims,  when  one  has  to  live 
with  them  day  by  day,  become  tiring  and 
unsatisfactory,  and  a  house  furnished  on 
this  principle  is  almost  invariably  a  disap¬ 
pointment  in  the  end. 

A  wise  selection  of  paper  will  be  much 
simplified  if  one  for  no  instant  loses  sight 
of  the  requirements  of  any  particular 
room  in  the  general  life  of  the  household. 

The  hall,  for  example,  should  afford  a 
kindly  welcome.  In  neither  color  nor  de¬ 
sign  should  the  paper  used  be  obtrusive 
enough  to  “strike”  the  visitor  immediately 
upon  entering.  Some  colorings  are  forbid¬ 
ding  at  first  glance,  and  among  these  we 
may  class  the  hard  blue-greens,  the  magenta 
reds  and  the  chalky  blues  with  which  we 
are,  alas,  already  too  familiar.  A  red 
paper  in  a  hall  may  be  very  successfully 
placed,  provided  the  hall  is  spacious,  the 
wood  work  rich  and  dark,  and  the  tone 
selected  be  one  of  a  depth  and  warmth  that 
is  especially  gracious  in  a  home  intended 
mainly  for  winter  quarters.  Other  colors 
that  suggest  themselves  as  equally  appro¬ 
priate  are  soft  tones  of  old  gold,  tans  and 
greens. 

The  living  room,  most  properly  so 
called,  should  be  a  very  embodiment  of 
rest.  For  the  main  color  effect,  green  is 
for  this  reason  always  the  most  desirable. 
Plain  papers  are  most  satisfactory  in  living 
rooms,  in  that  they  present  no  distractions 


in  design  and  thus  afford  the  best  setting 
for  pictures,  books,  and  the  little  things  of 
homely  interest  that  very  naturally  accum¬ 
ulate  there. 

If  a  figured  paper  is  used,  the  two  tone 
effects  are  the  best  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  These  are  among  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  of  the  English  papers  and  will  be 
found  especially  effective  where  the  aver¬ 
age  figured  paper  would  be  quite  inappro¬ 
priate,  and  yet  where  the  wall  surfaces  are 
broad  enough  to  call  for  the  special  inter¬ 
est  that  a  well  chosen  pattern  will  lend. 

As  regards  the  dining  room  there  are  a 
few  limitations  to  be  considered ;  the 
paper  may  be  figured  or  plain,  as  may  be 
desired,  and  so  long  as  the  coloring  be 
bright  and  cheery,  offering  a  pleasing 
background  for  the  silver  and  china  ware, 
one’s  own  personal  fancy  may  be  given  full 
play.  Old  golds,  tones  of  pomegranate, 
and  blue  are  all  capable  of  great  possibility 
in  this  connection. 

As  to  ceiling  papers,  these  should,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  rarest  cases,  be  unfigured,  al¬ 
ways  lighter  than  the  walls  in  tone  and 
in  quiet  harmony  with  them.  In  a  series  of 
rooms  it  is  often  well  to  have  the  ceiling 
tone  uniform  throughout.  Whatever  the 
tint  selected,  it  should  be  such  as  shall  re¬ 
flect  the  light  and  thus  give  an  atmos¬ 
phere  otherwise  lacking  to  the  room. 

The  papers  for  bedroom  use  offer  such 
tempting  patterns  that  these  may  be  made 
quite  a  feature  of  the  house.  The  flow¬ 
ered  effects  in  soft  pastel  shades  are  dainti¬ 
ness  itself,  and  have  a  freshness  and  bright¬ 
ness  that  is  delightful.  It  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  the  prospective  owner  to  be 
consulted  as  to  the  choice  of  paper  for  his 
or  her  particular  room.  All  of  us  have 
personal  preferences  and  nowhere  may 
they  be  more  rightly  exercised  than  in 
one’s  own  apartment. 

Generalizations,  however  helpful  in 
their  way,  are  oftentimes  inadequate  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  special  room, 
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and  it  is  with  the  view  of  setting  forth 
some  of  the  more  usual  problems  and 
their  solution  that  we  have  prepared  the 
cuts  which  serve  us  as  illustration. 


LIVING  ROOM  NO.  I 

When  the  height  of  a  room  seems  ob¬ 
jectionable  and  it  is  desired  to  gain  a  low 
broad  effect,  such  a  treatment  as  shown  in 
living  room  No.  I  will  work  wonders. 
This  consists  of  bringing  the  ceiling  tone 
down  in  canopy  effect  to  a  line  and  on  a 
level  with  the  window  tops,  so  that  the 
height  of  the  wall  to  all  appearances  is 
materially  lowered. 


LIVING  ROOM  NO.  2 

Living  room  No.  2  shows  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  use  of  the  frieze.  Where  the  room 
is  high  enough  to  warrant  it,  a  border  in 
one  of  the  pretty  conventional  motifs  will 
be  found  a  most  charming  feature  of  wall 
decoration.  The  landscapes  seem  to  com¬ 
mend  themselves  particularly  to  use  in  liv¬ 
ing  rooms,  as  there  is  something  inviting 
a.nd  delightfully  restful  in  the  low  broad 
lines  of  hills,  and  the  groupings  of  quaint 
tree  forms  in  flat  silhouette  against  the  sky. 
Such  designs,  mostly  the  work  of  English 


artists,  may  be  had  of  almost  any  dealer  in 
choice  papers  and  are  obtainable  at  short 
notice  in  any  color  scheme  desired. 


BEDROOM  NO.  I 

Large  rooms  will  be  always  more  cozy 
and  satisfying  when  their  wall  surface  is 
varied,  as  shown  in  cut  No.  1  of  the  bed¬ 
room  series.  Conversely  the  same  propo¬ 
sition  is  true  and  flat  tints  will  be  found  to 
lend  quite  a  perceptible  air  of  size  to  rooms 
otherwise  small  and  cramped  in  their  pro¬ 
portions. 


BEDROOM  NO.  2 

Bedroom  No.  2  of  the  same  series  shows 
another  more  formal  treatment  of  a  bed¬ 
room  wall.  This  might  be  prettily  devel¬ 
oped  with  white  wood  work,  with  the 
panels  in  grass  cloth  or  burlaps  as  desired. 

If  a  room  seems  oppressively  low,  a 
paper  in  striped  effect  will  accomplish 
much  toward  creating  an  appearance  of 
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added  height,  and  in  such  a  case,  no  border 
should  be  used  but  the  wall  tint  brought 
up  to  the  ceiling  line  and  finished  with  a 
narrow  wood  moulding  as  shown  in  cut 
of  bedroom  No.  3.  Vertical  lines  may 


BEDROOM  NO.  3 


also  be  used  to  advantage  for  a  room  that 
is  long  and  narrow,  as  they  tend  to  shorten 
the  offending  distance  and  bring  the  room 
in  better  proportion,  the  length  with  the 
width. 

Our  last  cuts  show  each  a  very  simple 
suggestion  for  a  wall  treatment  in  a  din¬ 
ing  room.  The  upright  paneled  effect, 


DINING  ROOM  NO.  I 


accented  by  a  stencilled  pattern,  has  an  air 
of  dignity  and  refinement;  while  the 
treatment  shown  in  cut  No.  2  suggests  a 


cozy  and  more  informal  atmosphere.  The 
first  might  be  readily  carried  out  in  tinted 
plaster,  burlaps,  or  a  plain  paper,  while  the 
second  seems  to  call  for  the  texture  of  bur¬ 
laps  or  tapestry  to  bring  out  the  richness 
of  the  wood  work,  which  is  always  a 
pretty  feature  in  a  dining  room. 

If  such  points  as  we  have  noted  here¬ 
with  be  carefully  considered  in  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  any  given  room,  the  selection  of  the 
paper  will  be  much  simplified  and  the 
chance  of  disappointment  in  the  finished 
effect  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Discard  at  once,  all  papers  with  con¬ 
spicuous  ornament,  shiny  surfaces,  glar¬ 
ing  color  contrast  and  most  of  all  those 
with  gilt  or  metallic  lustre.  The  extrav¬ 
agant  border  effects  designed  “to  go  with” 
the  wall  papers  may  likewise  more  often 


DINING  ROOM  NO.  2 


than  not  be  included  in  the  category  of 
those  to  be  avoided.  When  a  number  of 
possible  papers  have  been  chosen,  it  is  well 
to  take  a  large  sample  of  each  and  try  it 
in  the  room  in  which  it  is  to  be  hung.  See 
that  it  goes  well  with  the  wood  work — a 
most  important  consideration  always — 
and  likewise  that  it  appears  well  in  arti¬ 
ficial  as  well  as  daylight. 

A  paper  so  chosen  is  one  that  will  at 
once  satisfy  and  take  its  place  not  as  a 
thing  to  which  one  must  become  accus¬ 
tomed  but  as  having  always  belonged 
there. 
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REPLIES  AND  DISCUSSION 

The  letters  for  this  month  we  find  par¬ 
ticularly  full  of  interest  and  we  have  se¬ 
lected  a  variety  which  we  feel  will  be  full 
of  suggestions  to  our  readers. 

The  first  comes  all  the  way  from  Lin¬ 
coln,  Nebraska,  and  is  full  of  enthusiasm 
for  our  Home  Department  and  its  help¬ 
ful  services. 

“We  have  been  subscribers,”  says  the 
writer,  “to  your  magazine,  The  Crafts¬ 
man,  for  a  year  or  so,  and  can  hardly  see 
how  we  managed  to  get  on  without  it 
heretofore;  and  all  of  your  words  in  re- 
.cent  issues  to  prospective  homebuilders  call 
forth  this  letter.  Our  wish  is  to  become 
members  of  the  ‘Homebuilders’  Club’  to 
which  our  subscription  entitles  us,  I  be¬ 
lieve. 

“Our  house  plans  are  already  drawn 
and  are  in  general  much  to  our  liking. 
However,  they  are  not  ‘Craftsmanish.’ 
What  can  we  do  to  make  them  so  without 
adding  greatly  to  the  expense?  I  am  tak¬ 
ing  the  liberty  of  sending  them  for  your 
inspection.  Our  foundation  is  to  be  of 
gray  frame  faced  artificial  stone  and  the 
porch  column  supports  and  chimney  of  a 
beautiful  brick  made  at  Omaha.  This 
brick  is  of  a  soft  gray  color  with  a  sugges¬ 
tion  of  reddish  brick  in  its  makeup.  That 
is  as  far  as  we  have  gone  with  our  exterior 
color  scheme. 

“We  have  two  lots  in  the  middle  of  a 
block,  rather  high  up  from  the  street  level, 
facing  west.  We  wish  to  build  on  the 
north  lot.  There  are  no  trees  on  the 
property  now  so  we  shall  have  to  wait 
until  another  year  for  even  a  little  foliage. 
As  you  will  see  by  the  plans,  the  porch  is 
to  be  enclosed  with  siding.  Can  you  sug¬ 
gest  anything  better?  As  to  the  interior 
we  expect  to  have  no  hard  wood.  Will 
you  tell  in  detail  how  to  prepare  the  softer 
woods  for  the  best  results  in  stains,  etc. 
I  should  like  dark  floors  down  stairs. 


“And  we  want  you  to  give  us  a  color 
scheme  for  wood  work  and  walls  if  you 
will  be  good  enough. 

The  front  hall  we  wish  to  furnish  with 
your  furniture  and  have  now  a  costumer 
in  the  Baronial  finish  with  black  iron 
hooks.  We  are  fortunate  in  possessing 
some  heirlooms  in  the  way  of  rosewood 
and  mahogany  drawing  room  furniture 
for  our  largest  room.  The  plan  says 
white  enamel  for  the  wood  work  in  that 
room,  but  we  are  not  satisfied  so ;  yet  we 
know  nothing  better. 

“We  have  your  dining  room  furniture, 
Baronial  oak  finish  and  copper  handles. 
The  chairs  have  the  rush  seats.  This 
room  will  have  south-east  exposure,  as  you 
will  see.  The  wood  work  would  be 
pretty  like  the  furniture. 

“The  library  is  to  be  furnished  in 
weathered  oak,  your  furniture,  so  the  wood 
should  match,  I  suppose.  We  have  a  rug 
which  we  will  propably  have  to  use  in  this 
room.  It  is  a  Navajo  blanket,  very  heavy, 
in  the  bright  red,  bright  green,  and  dark 
blue  colors  with  a  bit  of  orange  and  white 
in  the  border.  This,  as  you  will  see,  is  a 
north  room.  I  am  afraid  of  the  whole  be¬ 
ing  most  incongruous  with  the  different 
colors  and  styles  of  furniture  opening  to¬ 
gether  as  they  do.  If  you  should  think 
best  to  use  a  stencilled  border  in  any  of 
these  rooms,  picturing  trees,  etc.,  how  are 
we  to  get  the  stencil  patterns?  I  could 
find  nothing  of  the  sort  in  this  middle  wes¬ 
tern  city. 

“I  rather  think  I  should  like  all  of  the 
bedrooms  in  white  enamel.  Will  that  be 
all  right  if  antique  mahogany  in  the  south¬ 
west  bedroom  and  wicker  furniture  are 
used?  The  south-west  room  (my  room) 

I  should  like  in  blue.  What  shade  do  you 
suggest?  The  room  back  of  it  (a  child’s 
room)  I  want  in  some  way  to  combine 
pink  and  blue. 

“The  small  front  west  bedroom  (for  a 
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guest)  will  probably  have  Flemish  oak 
furniture,  some  that  we  have  also.  The 
other  bedrooms  (all  to  be  used  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family)  I  have  made  no  color 
plan  for. 

“It  is  my  wish  to  abide  by  your  advice, 
as  far  as  possible,  so  in  writing  will  you  be 
good  enough  to  tell  me  the  kind  of  cur¬ 
tains  and  portieres  to  be  used,  as  I  hope  to 
get  these  or  the  designs  at  least  through 
you.  I  think  I  should  like  two  pairs  of 
portieres  between  the  living  room  and  the 
dining  room. 

“We  are  about  to  have  our  first  home, 
after  several  years  in  rented  flats,  hotels 
and  “on  the  road,”  and  while  we  have  not 
embraced  the  “simple  life”  to  an  astonish¬ 
ing  degree,  we  are,  nevertheless,  anxious 
to  have  a  simple  artistic  home.  All  you 
say  will  be  of  great  interest  and  help,  I  am 
sure.  May  I  ask  for  a  speedy  reply  as  the 
builders  are  waiting  for  instructions.” 

To  which  we  replied  thus: 

“We  are  glad  to  advise  you  that  your 
house  plans  have  reached  us  safely  and  we 
trust  that  such  suggestions  as  we  make 
herewith  will  prove  helpful  and  suggestive 
tc  you. 

“In  regard  to  the  exterior  of  the  house, 
we  think  the  general  effect  good.  The 
front  is  nicely  proportioned  but  we  think 
that  we  should  have  had  the  windows  on 
the  sides  somewhat  more  uniform  in  size 
and  arrangement.  We  mean  by  this  that 
we  should  have  considered  more  carefully 
the  division  of  space  which  the  broad  ends 
of  your  house  present  and  should  have 
aimed  to  have  the  windows  arranged  so 
as  to  secure  a  more  pleasing  effect.  As  it 
now  stands  it  is  somewhat  spotted  and  lack¬ 
ing  in  unity. 

“We  suggest  that  instead  of  the  siding 
you  have  the  entire  surface  shingled.  The 
roof  may  be  stained  a  soft  forest  green  and 
the  side  walls  a  light  brown  or  tan  but 
without  any  hint  of  yellow.  This  will 
harmonize  nicely  with  the  brick  of  your 


column  supports  and  chimneys.  The 
green  of  the  roof  can  be  repeated,  with 
good  effect,  in  the  window  frames,  and  we 
advise  that  the  sash  be  painted  white  so  as 
to  give  a  strongly  defined  line  and  accent 
to  the  windows.  You  will  find  that  these 
colors  will  receive  a  nice  setting  when  your 
trees  and  shrubbery  get  far  enough  ad¬ 
vanced  to  give  some  effective  mass  of  color. 

“Your  interior  shows  a  nice  arrange¬ 
ment  and  one  that  promises  possibilities 
in  the  matter  of  arrangement  of  furniture, 
portieres,  window  draperies,  etc. 

“We  should  have  the  wood  work  of  the 
hall  and  library  a  soft  brown  and  have  the 
walls  of  both  in  a  tone  of  rich  old  gold. 
This  color  may  be  carried  out  in  tinted 
plaster,  a  burlaps,  or  paper.  In  the  hall  a 
simple  wainscoting  could  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  In  the  library  the  ceiling  tone, 
which  we  should  have  of  old  ivory 
throughout  the  entire  first  floor,  could  be 
brought  down  to  form  a  dado.  The  Nav¬ 
ajo  rug  would  be  entirely  appropriate  in 
the  library  and  we  should  have  the  win¬ 
dow  draperies  a  raw  silk  in  a  clear  golden 
tint  harmonizing  with  the  greens  and 
blues  of  the  rug  and  carrying  out  a  touch 
of  orange  in  its  border. 

“The  wood  work  of  the  living  room  we 
should  stain  a  rich  green  rather  dark  and 
introduce  on  the  walls  a  tan  with  a  decided 
pink  cast.  This  will  at  once  bring  out 
all  the  richness  of  the  mahogany  and  rose¬ 
wood  of  the  furniture  to  be  used  in  the 
room.  The  pink  tone  would  be  further 
accented  by  window  draperies  of  figured 
linen  with  the  ivory  background  and  the 
decorative  ?notif  in  an  old  pink. 

“For  portieres  between  the  living  room 
and  hall,  as  well  as  between  the  living 
room  and  dining  room,  we  think  that  you 
will  find  nothing  more  beautiful  than  raw 
silk,  which  is  a  fabric  lately  imported  by 
us  for  this  purpose.  Such  portieres  may 
be  left  quite  plain  or  will  be  very  much 
enriched  in  effect  by  the  addition  of  a 
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broad  band  of  velour  in  a  harmonizing 
tone. 

“In  the  dining  room,  we  should  have 
the  woodwork  a  dark  brown,  repeating 
the  finish  of  your  furniture.  Walls  in  a 
soft  green  will  form  a  nice  contrast  with 
the  other  rooms  just  described  and  will  be 
quite  appropriate  since  this  room  has  the 
south  exposure.  An  effect  of  sunlight 
and  a  warm  color  will  be  given  to  the 
room  by  some  sash  curtains  of  corn-col¬ 
ored  silk.  We  think  in  the  living  room 
it  would  be  well  to  introduce  a  dado  and 
this  might  be  plaster  or  one  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  English  borders,  showing  a  simple 
adaptation  of  a  landscape  motif. 

“White  enamel  in  the  bedrooms  will  be 
dainty  and  effective  and  will  be  quite  ap¬ 
propriate  with  the  wicker  furniture  and 
the  antique  mahogany.  If  the  effect 
seems  a  little  cold,  a  small  quantity  of  yel¬ 
low  mixed  with  the  white  will  give  an 
ivory  cast  which  will  be  richer  and  less 
harsh. 

“A  soft  blue,  such  as  we  have  indicated 
in  the  samples  which  we  are  sending  you, 
will  be  quite  appropriate  in  the  southwest 
room,  and  for  the  adjoining  room  wdiich 
is  to  be  a  child’s  room  wTe  w-ould  select  a 
flowered  paper,  simple  in  design  and  ar¬ 
rangement,  which  will  introduce  not  only 
the  blue  but  a  touch  of  the  pink  which 
you  desire.  These  colors  may  be  again  re¬ 
peated  in  the  portieres,  window  draperies 
and  floor  coverings.  For  this  latter  we 
knowT  of  nothing  better  than  the  wmven 
rag  rugs  which  can  be  made  to  match  any 
tone  of  paper  exactly. 

“A  soft  yellow^  will  be  pretty  and  effec¬ 
tive  for  the  guest  room  and  in  the  other 
bed  rooms  w-e  should  select  the  draperies 
with  reference  to  the  taste  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals. 

“We  believe,  in  this  connection,  that 
you  will  find  the  accompanying  article  on 
tho  selection  of  w^all  paper  particularly 
helpful. 


“Under  separate  cover,  we  have  sent 
you  a  number  of  samples  showing  window 
draperies,  tints  for  wralls,  and  the  raw  silk 
for  portieres. 

“We  shall  also  be  glad  to  send  you 
promptly  the  stains  such  as  we  have  indi¬ 
cated  in  our  color  scheme.  These  w^e  can 
send  you  in  any  quantity  desired  at  the 
price  quoted  on  same.” 

From  Fort  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  comes  the 
next  and  wdiile  the  data  given  seems  some¬ 
what  scant,  we  feel  sure  that  our  answer 
has  proved  a  happy  solution  to  some  of 
the  problems  confronting  the  writer. 

“As  an  old  subscriber  to  The  Crafts¬ 
man,  I  ask  your  personal  suggestions  for 
handling  of : 

“Living  room:  (parlor  in  house  al¬ 
ready  built)  white  wrood  work;  white 
marble  mantel  extending  dowm  around  the 
fireplace ;  windows  on  each  side  of  the  fire¬ 
place,  facing  N.  W.  by  W. ;  large  win¬ 
dow  in  middle,  S.  by  S.  W. ;  folding  doors 
on  E.  by  S.  side,  facing  fireplace;  folding 
doors  on  remaining  side  of  room,  leading 
into  dining  room.  Dining  room:  white 
w'ood  work.  Library:  white  wood  work; 
large  marble  mantel  extending  down 
around  fireplace.” 

Our  reply: 

“It  always  gives  us  pleasure  to  hear 
from  our  readers  and  we  very  gladly  give 
you  such  suggestions  as  we  are  able  to 
make  for  the  room  you  have  mentioned 
in  your  communication  to  us  under  date 
of  January  17th. 

“For  the  living  room,  we  thing  that  you 
will  find  no  color  more  appropriate  for  the 
walls  than  a  soft  rich  green.  This  can  be 
readily  secured  in  a  felt  paper  which  will 
not  only  be  appropriate  with  your  white 
wood  work  but  has  a  restful  quality  pos¬ 
sessed  by  no  other  color,  this  being  the 
most  desirable  feature  of  a  living  room. 
We  suggest  that  you  use  as  window  drap¬ 
eries  in  this  room  the  Basket  Weave  Linen 
01  Lustre  canvas  finished  with  a  line  of 
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hem-stitching,  as  indicated  in  the  sample 
sent  you  under  separate  cover.  All  fire¬ 
place  fittings  and  electric  fixtures  should 
be  of  copper. 

“The  dining  room  we  should  carry  out 
in  soft  modified  yellow  tones.  The  ceil¬ 
ing  of  an  ivory  tone  and  the  window  drap¬ 
eries  in  figured  linen  with  the  cream-col¬ 
ored  background.  We  should  have  the 
lighting  from  side  fixtures  in  either  brass 
or  copper.  Portieres  between  dining 
room  and  living  room  to  be  of  green  to 
harmonize  with  the  color  of  the  living 
room  and  introducing  a  bit  of  color  to 
harmonize  with  the  yellow  tones  of  the 
dining  room. 

“For  the  color  scheme  of  the  library,  we 
think  that  you  will  find  a  tan  or  snuff- 
brown  the  most  appropriate  coloring  for 
walls.  These  can  be  consideraby  enriched 
and  brightened  by  a  touch  of  terra  cotta 
tones,  in  old  blues,  or  a  bit  of  green  in  the 
window  draperies,  portieres  or  couch  pil¬ 
lows.  The  fixtures  in  this  room  might 
be  either  of  copper  or  wrought  iron. 
The  window  draperies  should  be  either 
linen  or  a  soft  Shanghai  silk  in  old  gold 
coloring. 

“You  have  given  us  such  a  bare  outline 
of  your  rooms  that  we  have  been  unable 
to  take  the  matter  up  in  detail  with  you 
but  if  we  can  be  of  further  service  to  you 
in  any  of  the  matters  here  mentioned,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  do  so  or  to  give  you  any 
further  help  that  you  may  have  need  of.” 

We  quote  the  following  for  the  reason 
that  it  brings  out  a  very  excellent  point 
concerning  the  use  of  a  plain  floor  cover¬ 
ing  to  give  an  effect  of  more  liberal  pro¬ 
portions  to  the  room  in  question. 

“I  enclose  a  sample  of  terry,  or  filler, 
with  which  a  room  14x14  feet  is  covered, 
and  ask  you  to  send  me  samples  of  materi¬ 
als  that  I  could  use  for  portieres  in  an 
arch  opening  into  this  room,  also  of  ma¬ 
terials  for  curtains  for  windows.  The 
room  is  of  south-western  exposure  with 
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two  windows  facing  south  and  one  west. 
The  arch  on  the  east  side  of  the  room  is 
six  feet  wide  and  seven  high  and  opens 
into  the  hall. 

“We  will  use  the  room  for  a  music 
room  and  living  room,  the  library  being 
across  the  hall  and,  as  it  is  papered  in  what 
is  commonly  called  parlor  paper,  we  wish 
to  cover  the  walls  in  some  more  harmoni¬ 
ous  paper. 

“Your  magazine  has  been  of  the  great¬ 
est  help  to  us  and  our  ambition  now  is  to 
have  as  harmonious  and  homelike  a  home 
as  you  each  month  show  in  your  magazine. 
This  we  well  know  we  will  not  be  able  to 
do  in  our  present  home,  but  we  want  our 
surroundings  to  express  harmony  and  that 
restfulness  of  simplicity  rather  than  the 
unrest  of  a  cheap  imitation  of  luxury. 

“We  have  used  the  plain  green  filler  on 
the  floor  that  the  room  may  show  its  real 
proportions  and  not  look  so  cramped  and 
small  as  it  now  seems.  Were  we  right  in 
adopting  such  means  and  now  may  I  ask 
what  color  and  material  on  the  wall  would 
be  most  harmonious  and  restful.  As  we 
must  limit  ouselves  a  very  great  deal  in  all 
that  we  do,  for  we  are  counted  among 
those  of  very  moderate  circumstances,  I 
will  have  to  ask  you  to  bear  this  in  mind 
when  selecting  samples  for  me. 

Let  me  thank  you  for  publishing  such 
a  magazine  as  The  Craftsman  and  I 
wish  you  a  larger  circulation  than  ever 
this  year.” 

To  this  we  replied: 

“We  think  that  you  will  find  the  Crafts¬ 
man  canvas  particularly  well  adapted  for 
this  purpose  and  can  furnish  you  almost  the 
exact  coloring  of  your  filler  in  this  ma¬ 
terial,  as  indicated  in  the  samples  which 
we  are  sending  you.  Your  idea  of  using 
this  filler  on  the  floor  is  a  good  one.  A 
plain  surface  not  only  lends  dignity  to  the 
proportions  of  the  room  but  carries  out  the 
simplicity  and  restfulness  which  you  de- 
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sire  to  have  the  furnishings  and  fittings  of 
your  home  represent. 

“A  lighter  shade  of  green  might  be  very 
attractive  as  the  wall  covering  for  this 
room  or  you  might  find  tans  or  soft 
browns  more  pleasing.  As  the  rug  is  such 
a  decided  color,  before  selecting  the  wall 
covering,  we  would  suggest  that  you  have 
large  samples  sent  to  you  and  that  you  try 
them  one  by  one  in  the  room.  This  is  the 
surest  way  of  securing  a  color  which  will 
be  satisfactory.  For  a  living  room  plain 
paper  will  be  found  more  restful,  but 
since  your  rug  is  entirely  plain  and  incon¬ 
spicuous  design,  introducing  greens  or 
soft  browns  above  mentioned  would  be  ap¬ 
propriate.” 

Our  last  letter  is  from  one  of  our  con¬ 
stant  readers  and  contains  an  interesting 
question  concerning  the  furnishings  of  a 
boy’s  room,  especially  as  regards  the  color 
scheme. 

“If  you  have  a  catalogue  with  price  of 
table  scarfs,  etc.,  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
it.  What  color  and  description  of  scarf 
would  you  suggest  for  a  Craftsman  living 
room  table,  where  the  side  walls  are  green 
and  the  panels  in  beamed  ceiling  are  or¬ 
ange  color.  Oriental  rugs  on  floor; 
fumed  oak  wood  work. 

“I  wish  that  some  time  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  you  would  give  in  The  Craftsman 
a  color  scheme  for  a  boy’s  room  (a  boy  of 
twenty).  It  is  a  southeast  room  with  an 
upstairs  porch  opening  out  of  it.  The 
furniture  will  be  of  mahogany.” 

Answer : 

“For  table  scarf  in  the  room  which  you 
describe  we  would  select  the  ivory  colored 
linen  and  introduce  in  the  applique  a 
green  or  bloom  linen  that  would  be  har¬ 
monious  with  the  paper.  In  the  flosses  it 
would  be  well  to  introduce  some  of  the  or¬ 
ange  and  warm  Oriental  colors  of  your 
rugs. 

“We  desire  to  thank  you  for  your  sug¬ 
gestion  regarding  a  color  scheme  for  a 


boy’s  room.  We  shall  be  very  glad  at 
some  future  day  to  take  this  matter  up  in 
detail  in  our  magazine.  Meanwhile  we 
offer  a  few  suggestions  which  may  be  of 
help : 

“Since  the  room  has  a  southeast  expos¬ 
ure,  and  is  in  all  probability  full  of  light 
and  sunshine,  we  think  that  a  soft  gray- 
blue  for  the  wall  treatment  would  be 
beautiful,  and  we  should  then  carry  out 
the  ceiling  and  frieze  in  a  rich  old  ivory. 
The  upholstery  of  the  room  could  carry 
out  the  same  note  of  color  and  the  minor 
details  of  furnishings  could  introduce 
some  touches  of  warmer  color ;  there  will 
be  ample  opportunity  in  window  draperies 
and  portieres,  if  such  are  used,  and  perhaps 
three  or  four  comfortable  pillows  to  add 
some  corn  color,  deep  terra  cotta  or  soft 
old  green  in  the  general  scheme.  These 
will  likewise  be  entirely  in  keeping  with 
your  furniture  and  will  bring  out  all  the 
richness  of  the  mahogany.” 

CORRESPONDENCE  CORNER 

Every  mail  brings  to  The  Craftsman 
some  word  of  good  cheer  from  our  sub¬ 
scribers.  We  would  gladly  send  a  per¬ 
sonal  reply  to  each  one  of  our  well-wish¬ 
ers,  but  take  occasion  here  in  the  friendly 
Correspondence  Corner  to  make  acknowl¬ 
edgement  of  their  hearty  support. 

We  have  space  to  give  a  few  extracts 
only  from  the  many  letters  received  since 
our  last  publication : 

F.  R.  Petrie,  Library  Department  of 
West  56th  St.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New  York 
City:  “You  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  in  our  library — exclusively  a  men’s 
library — The  Craftsman  is  one  of  our 
most  popular  periodicals.  We  have  an  es¬ 
pecially  large  ‘artist  constituency.’  ” 

Whitney  Palache,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.:  “It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  enclose 
my  check  for  renewal  of  subscription  to 
The  Craftsman.  I  prize  this  magazine 
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very  highly  and  have  in  my  possession,  as 
you  know,  a  complete  set  of  the  magazines 
in  the  handsomely  bound  volumes  from 
your  shop.” 

James  Sturgis  Pray,  Pray  &  Gal¬ 
lagher,  Landscape  Architects,  Boston, 
Mass.:  “The  Craftsman  comes  regu¬ 
larly  to  hand  and  is  a  great  delight.” 

Mrs.  Tom  E.  Parmele,  Plattsmouth, 
Neb.:  “Enclosed  find  check  for  my  re¬ 
newal  subscription  to  your  splendid  maga¬ 
zine.  I  have  each  number  of  The 
Craftsman  since  its  birth,  the  first  two 
volumes  bound  and  the  rest  I  am  sending 
you  by  express  to  be  bound  like  those  I  now 
have.  This  coming  summer  we  expect  to 
build  the  November,  1904,  Craftsman 
House,  the  plans  for  which  you  have  al¬ 
ready  sent  me.  I  will  send  you  some  pho¬ 
tographs  of  the  location  in  a  day  or  so  and 
wish  to  ask  your  advice  in  several  matters 
concerning  the  house.” 

Georgia  L.  Starr,  Coldwater,  Mich.: 
“I  like  The  Craftsman  very  much  and 
do  not  wish  to  lose  a  single  number.  As 
I  am  thinking  of  building,  the  house  plans 
are  what  interest  me  most.” 

Martha  Woodling,  Greene,  Iowa: 
“Every  number  of  The  Craftsman  has 
been  of  interest  and  deepening  interest.” 

Charles  W.  Bell,  Pasadena,  Cal.: 
“I  am  sending  you  a  new  subscriber  who 
is  a  fine  carpenter  and  builder  with 
Craftsman  ideas  in  embryo  which  The 
Craftsman  will  foster  and  enlarge.  I 
am  enjoying  your  series  of  Cabinet-mak¬ 
ing  articles.  Have  a  fine  set  of  tools  and 
enjoy  using  them.” 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Ledbetter,  President  Arts 
and  Crafts  Club,  Coleman,  Texas:  “You 
have  made  it  easy  I  am  sure  to  subscribe 
for  your  interesting  magazine,  but  it  is  not 
so  easy  for  me  to  thus  impress  my  Club 
just  now  when  spring  dresses,  hats  and 
house  furnishings  are  in  demand.  This 
country  is  a  hard  one  upon  women,  who 
are  something  more  than  day  laborers — no 


help  for  the  mother  and  housekeeper. 
The  Craftsman,  when  I  lend  it  to  my 
friends,  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  very 
attractive  and  enjoyable.  Your  adver¬ 
tisements  I  find  are  first  class  too,  for  all 
of  which  receive  my  sincere  appreciation.” 

Mrs.  Henry  L.  Schlosser,  Engle¬ 
wood,  N.  J. :  “There  are  a  great  many 
houses  in  process  of  construction  in  this 
section,  but  though  some  of  them  are  very 
expensive,  none  of  them  are  remarkable 
for  beauty  or  adaptability  to  their  situa¬ 
tions.  I  hope  I  shall  find  among  your 
plans  one  I  can  afford  to  build,  that  may 
prove  what  can  be  done  with  a  simple 
house  at  moderate  expense.  I  am  sure  you 
are  doing  a  great  work  in  raising  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  house  building,  in  setting  forth  the 
house  that  improves  with  age,  instead  of 
becoming  hideous  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  be 
fashionable.” 

C.  F.  Laubscher,  Cleveland,  Ohio: 
“I  am  particularly  interested  in  house 
building  and  home  making  and  am  deriv¬ 
ing  new  ideas  with  each  succeeding  num¬ 
ber  of  The  Craftsman.  Have  omitted 
from  this  year’s  list  nearly  all  the  periodi¬ 
cals  formerly  received,  retaining,  however, 
The  Craftsman  as  the  most  worthy.” 

Charles  A.  Snow,  “Laurel  Manse,” 
Shelbourne  Falls,  Mass. :  “I  may  say  here 
that  you  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
magazine.  Its  engravings,  its  make-up, 
size,  margins,  and  indeed  the  general  tout 
ensemble  are  most  creditable  to  editor, 
printers,  and  all  connected  with  it.  The 
Home  Cabinet  series  captured  my  sub¬ 
scription.  I  thought  last  year  that  the 
discontinuance  of  the  cabinet  making  ar¬ 
ticles  was  a  pity,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
they  will  be  resumed  during  1905.  May 
success  even  beyond  your  hopes  be  yours.” 

Frank  P.  Wood,  Bangor,  Maine:  “I 
have  enjoyed  your  magazine  very  much 
and  send  my  subscription  for  another 
year.” 
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HENRIK  IBSEN;  THE  POET,  PHILOSOPHER, 
DRAMATIST  AND  REVOLUTIONIST:  BY 
AMELIA  VON  ENDE 


HE  general  characteristics  of  a  poet  are  predestinated 
rather  by  heredity  than  evolved  out  of  circumstance. 
But  the  relation  of  a  poet  to  his  people  depends  upon  his 
relation  towards  that  people’s  ideals,  and  this  relation 
is  a  fruit  of  experience.  His  birth  and  the  early  impres¬ 
sions  of  his  youth  favored  Ibsen  in  developing  a  per¬ 
sonality  standing  apart  from  the  great  mass.  Two  strong  emotions 
that  play  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  the  average  youth,  were 
ruled  out  of  his  adolescence.  With  Norwegian,  Danish,  German 
and  Scotch  forebears  he  was  enabled  to  look  beyond  the  barriers  of 
national  feeling  and  escape  the  pitfalls  of  patriotism.  Loss  of  fortune 
and  friends  following  his  father’s  failure  in  business  made  him  doubt 
the  value  of  friendship.  Many  years  later  he  wrote:  “Friends  are 
an  expensive  luxury;  if  one  invests  his  capital  in  a  profession  or  a 
mission  in  life,  one  has  not  the  means  to  keep  friends.  The  luxury 
is  not  in  what  is  done  for  them,  but  in  what  is  left  undone  out  of  con¬ 
sideration  for  them.” 

Ibsen’s  first  attempts  at  poetry  date  back  to  the  time  when  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  druggist  and  in  his  spare  moments  prepared  for  the 
university.  It  was  the  year  1848  and  his  verses  were  directly  trace¬ 
able  to  the  influence  of  the  events  of  the  time.  For  although  it  has 
become  customary  to  speak  depreciatingly  of  this  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment,  yet  the  impulse  it  gave  to  unprejudiced  views  of  the  social  and 
political  conditions  of  life,  was  incalculable.  Not  what  it  accom¬ 
plished,  but  what  it  indirectly  inspired  is  its  real  achievement. 
Ibsen’s  first  dramatic  effort,  “Catiline,”  was  conceived  in  this  spirit. 
To  the  imagination  of  the  youth  fired  with  the  eloquence  of  the 
partisan  literature  of  the  period,  Catiline  appeared  as  the  ideal  radical 
reformer,  who  saw  in  the  utter  destruction  of  the  old  order  of  things 
at  Rome  the  only  possibility  of  making  room  for  a  new  order  of 
things.  Throughout  his  life  one  can  see  in  the  Norse  poet  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  old  Roman  conspirator:  uncompromising,  going 
straight  towards  his  goal.  “Catiline,”  though  a  juvenile  effort,  was 
Ibsen’s  first  declaration  of  independence. 

Up  to  the  nineteenth  century  Norway  had  had  no  language  or  lit- 
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erature  of  its  own;  its  writers  had  used  Danish  for  all  purposes  of  art. 
But  the  desire  to  establish  a  language  and  literature  independent  of 
the  Danish,  had  been  haunting  the  minds  of  intellectual  leaders  of 
the  country  and  finally  took  shape.  The  stage  being  the  best  medium 
for  reaching  the  masses,  national  theaters  were  founded.  One  of 
these  owed  its  existence  to  the  famous  violinist  Ole  Bull,  who  had 
acquired  a  fortune  and  devoted  a  good  share  of  it  to  the  promotion  of 
art  in  the  country  of  his  birth.  He  had  founded  a  national  theater 
at  his  birthplace,  Bergen,  and  appointed  his  youthful  countryman, 
the  author  of  Catiline,  playwright  and  manager.  In  accepting  this 
position  Ibsen  entered  upon  his  literary  career.  During  the  five  years 
he  spent  in  Bergen  he  wrote  works  of  a  romantic-national  character, 
which  were  useful  to  him  as  studies  in  the  technique  of  the  drama,  but 
show  little  of  the  later  and  real  Ibsen. 

WHEN  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  Ibsen  was  called  in  a 
similar  capacity  to  the  National  Theater  in  Christiania,  he 
expected  to  find  a  wider  field  for  the  growth  of  his  powers. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  he  discovered,  that  while  he  had  continued 
to  grow,  his  people  had  come  to  a  stand-still.  The  audiences 
applauded  what  he  had  outgrown,  and  the  more  he  developed  his 
individuality,  the  cooler  became  the  reception  of  his  works.  Nor¬ 
wegian  national  feeling  had  just  reached  the  stage  when  patriotism 
becomes  chauvinism,  a  change  which  did  not  escape  the  eye  of  the 
poet.  The  founding  of  a  national  literature  had  been  a  beautiful 
ideal,  but  in  the  measure  as  it  was  realized,  it  became  an  empty  shell. 
Ibsen  learned  his  first  lesson  in  the  mutability  of  ideals.  While  he 
saw  much  that  needed  improvement  and  dreamed  of  new  ideals  for 
his  country,  his  people  were  satisfied  with  what  they  had  achieved. 
The  note  of  unrest  which  entered  into  his  works,  became  a  dissonance 
which  jarred  upon  the  nerves  of  the  fatuously  self-complacent  genera¬ 
tion.  The  breach  between  the  poet  and  his  people  had  opened. 

At  times,  when  the  present  holds  forth  little  promise  of  a  better 
future,  it  is  natural  to  turn  one’s  thoughts  towards  the  past;  and  Ibsen 
plunged  into  contemplation  of  a  past  as  remote  and  as  different  from 
the  present  as  possible.  His  imagination  became  absorbed  in  the  Vol- 
sung  Saga,  a  tale  of  great  loves  and  great  hates;  and  as  his  thoughts 
dwelt  upon  those  traditions  and  kindled  the  creative  instinct,  he 
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became  more  and  more  conscious  of  the  great  contrast  between  the 
past  and  the  present.  When  “The  Heroes  of  Helgoland”  were  com¬ 
pleted,  the  work  was  so  far  beyond  the  comprehension  of  his  genera¬ 
tion,  that  his  own  theater  rejected  it.  He  had  dreamed  of  the  heroic 
past  of  his  country,  and  the  dwarfs  of  the  present  did  not  understand 
the  dream.  He  had  sung  the  great  deeds  of  the  forebears,  and  he 
saw  the  descendants  contented  with  puny  pretenses  at  action.  The 
result  was  another  change  in  the  poet’s  attitude  towards  the  present. 
He  no  longer  tried  to  escape  from  it,  but  decided  to  face  it  such  as 
it  was.  He  became  the  man  who  sees  things  as  they  are. 

A  great  crime  is  this  point  of  view;  a  great  danger  to  the  com¬ 
munity  is  the  man  who  holds  such  a  view.  When  Ibsen  roused  him¬ 
self  to  a  new  dramatic  effort,  he  took  delight  in  exposing  the  empti¬ 
ness  and  the  sham  splendor  of  the  ideals  dearest  to  genteel  society 
in  Norway,  dearest  to  philistinism  in  all  countries.  Georg  Brandes, 
the  Danish  critic,  says : 

“The  air  about  him  was  filled  with  strange  words.  People  talked 
of  eternal  love,  of  deep  seriousness,  of  strength  of  belief,  of  steadfast¬ 
ness  of  character,  of  Norwegian  virtue.  He  looked  about  him', 
peered  here  and  there,  and  found  nothing  in  the  real  world  which 
could  justify  such  fine  phrases.” 

HE  went  about  like  the  miner  in  one  of  his  poems,  anxious  to 
discover  a  precious  vein,  and  wherever  the  hammer  fell  he 
heard  a  hollow  ring.  All  the  little  idols  set  up  in  the  sacred 
pagodas  of  home,  the  Cupids  and  the  Vestas  with  their  train  of 
lares  and  penates,  crumbled  into  dust  when  he  turned  upon  them  the 
flashlight  of  his  vision.  Puny  little  creatures  they  were,  pale  and 
limp,  artificial  images  of  life,  homunculi  reared  in  the  social  tea-pot. 
It  was  a  great  slaughter  of  ideals,  this  “Comedy  of  Love,”  which  he 
flung  into  the  face  of  Norwegian  society.  He  had  showed  it  in  all 
the  mendacity  of  its  virtues,  its  shamming  and  fibbing  in  the  name  of 
love,  marriage  and  home-ties.  The  effect  was  such  as  could  be 
anticipated.  Ibsen  himself  had  married  a  few  years  before;  and  that 
society,  indignant  at  his  heretical  attacks  upon  its  cherished  ideals,  its 
traditional  order,  its  conventional  morality,  turned  against  him  and 
attacked  his  own  private  life  and  that  of  his  friends. 

Disgusted  and  embittered,  the  poet  once  more  withdrew  from  the 
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present  and  became  absorbed  in  the  past.  “The  Pretenders,”  a  his¬ 
torical  and  allegorical  drama  of  intense  moral  significance,  was  the 
immediate  product  of  this  reaction.  But  Ibsen  had  in  the  meantime 
developed  in  a  different  direction.  His  historical  interest  had 
yielded  to  a  human,  a  psychological  interest.  Although  he  personi¬ 
fied  in  his  characters  aristocracy,  royalty,  the  orthodox  church,  dis¬ 
sension,  it  was  not  so  much  the  struggle  of  any  one  of  these  against 
the  other,  as  the  struggle  in  any  one  soul,  that  he  studied  and  reflected 
and  cared  about.  This  point  was  again  lost  upon  his  audience.  The 
traditional,  the  conventional,  the  commonplace  they  could  have 
understood,  if  befittingly  garbed  in  historical  costumes;  but  the 
merely  human  in  a  complex  phase  was  too  much  for  them.  The  play 
was  a  failure,  and  the  result  of  this  failure  was  the  poet’s  departure 
from  Norway. 

The  scars  which  he  had  carried  away  from  his  native  country  were 
soon  healed  in  Rome.  Two  years  after  he  had  settled  there  he  pro¬ 
duced  his  “Brand,”  a  dramatic  poem,  typically  northern,  yet  suffi¬ 
ciently  remote  from  actuality  to  be  accepted  by  his  people.  It  is  the 
tragedy  of  idealism,  of  an  idealist  who  is  the  slave  of  his  ideal  and,  by 
forcing  it  upon  others,  becomes  their  tyrant.  It  is  the  tragedy  of  a 
consistency,  which  says  “all  or  nothing,”  the  tragedy  of  inexorable 
logic.  “Brand”  is  a  dissenting  preacher,  a  religious  reformer;  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  mysticism  pervades  the  atmosphere  of  the  play  and  relieves 
the  severity  of  its  moral  tone;  this  and  not  the  deeper  meaning  of  the 
drama  made  the  success  of  the  book. 

The  productivity  of  Ibsen  at  this  period  was  great.  Ideas 
crowded  upon  him,  and  his  exposition  of  these  ideas  was  more  pan¬ 
oramic  than  dramatic.  Within  a  year  after  the  publication  of 
“Brand”  appeared  a  work  which  is  in  many  ways  its  counterpart: 
“Peer  Gynt,”  the  most  Scandinavian  of  his  works.  Brand  had 
obeyed  the  voice  of  his  ideal,  Peer  Gynt  obeys  the  promptings  of  his 
ideas,  and  his  ideas  are  fancies  that  have  no  relation  whatever  to  actual 
life;  he  is  a  slave  of  his  imagination,  and  swayed  by  every  fantastic 
notion  roves  about  zig-zag  fashion,  while  Brand,  relentlessly  logical, 
follows  a  straight  and  narrow  path  towards  his  goal.  Brand  was  ever 
making  converts  for  his  ideal;  Peer  Gynt  wanted  to  be  himself  and 
sufficient  unto  himself.  But  the  irony  of  his  fate  was,  that  his  imagi¬ 
nation  made  him  see  everything  different  from  its  actual  state,  and 
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that  he  did  not  see  himself  as  he  really  was.  While  he  starts  out  at 
first  with  the  intention  of  being  always  himself  and  proving  this,  as 
his  errors  overwhelm  him  and  his  fancies  crumble  about  him,  a 
change  takes  place  in  his  soul— -one  of  many  soul-changes  which  the 
poet  reflects  in  his  works.  The  fantastic  idealist  becomes  a  matter- 
of-fact  realist.  This  signifies  the  difference  between  Brand  and  Peer 
Gynt,  and  makes  the  latter  more  human  through  this  very  incon¬ 
sistency.  But  in  the  end  both  prove  their  kinship;  when  all  have 
fallen  away  from  Brand  and  he  has  no  one  to  preach  to,  he  longs  for 
the  wife  and  the  child  he  had  once  sacrificed.  And  Peer  Gynt,  too, 
when  he  comes  to  the  conclusion, 

“I  no  longer  lay  stress 
Upon  my  self;  the  evidence 
I  can  not  bring - ”, 

returns  to  the  girl  he  had  deserted,  now  an  old  woman,  and  as  she 
takes  him  into  her  arms  and  sings  to  him,  as  if  he  were  a  child,  he 
enters  the  realm  of  that  sleep  which  knows  no  awakening.  Brand,  in 
its  complicated  machinery,  its  mysticism  and  its  allegory  suggests 
memories  of  Faust;  but  Peter  Gynt,  in  his  wild  course  of  strange  ad¬ 
ventures,  seems  a  Northern  Don  Quixote;  and,  as  Don  Quixote  was  a 
satire  which  became  popular  through  its  romantic  elements,  so  Peer 
Gynt  found  favor  with  the  people  of  Norway,  because  the  fanciful 
setting  seemed  to  lift  it  out  of  the  sphere  of  actuality  into  the  realm  of 
pure  imagination.  The  poet  was  rehabilitated  in  his  native  land. 
His  audiences  read  into  the  two  works  what  they  wanted  to  read. 
The  grim  humor  of  the  situation  was  not  lost  upon  the  poet. 

THE  philosophical  didacticism  of  works  like  “Brand”  and  “Peer 
Gynt”  suggests  the  questions:  “What  is  the  poet’s  view  of 
life?  How  does  he  look  upon  religion?  What  is  his  philoso¬ 
phy?”  And  though  “Emperor  and  Galilean”  was  not  written  imme¬ 
diately  after  these  two  works,  but  followed  that  splendid  satire  on 
political  life  “The  League  of  Youth,”  this  play  properly  belongs  to 
the  series  begun  with  “Brand,”  for  here  the  questions  raised  by  a 
perusal  of  “Brand”  and  “Peer  Gynt”  are  answered.  It  is  the  tragedy 
of  eternal  conflict  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit.  It  is  the  tragedy 
of  a  beauty  no  longer  beautiful,  a  truth  no  longer  true.  No  character 
in  the  world’s  history  could  better  impersonate  this  conflict  than 
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Julian  the  Apostate.  He  had  dreamed  of  beauty,  he  had  sought 
truth,  and  he  had  lived  to  see  the  degeneracy  of  a  faith  which  had 
promised  both;  he  who  longed  for  harmony  saw  nothing  but  the 
shouting  of  shibboleths,  the  fight  of  factions,  and  a  cruel  intolerance 
towards  those  of  another  creed.  Doubts  tortured  him.  “Where  is 
beauty?  Where  is  truth?  Where  is  the  kingdom?”  he  asked,  and 
there  was  no  one  to  answer  him  but  Maximos,  the  mystic,  who  said: 

“There  are  three  kingdoms.  First  the  kingdom  founded  upon 
the  tree  of  knowledge ;  then  the  kingdom  founded  upon  the  cross .... 
the  third  is  the  kingdom  of  mystery,  which  is  to  be  founded  upon  the 
tree  of  knowledge  and  upon  the  stem  of  the  cross,  because  it  loves  and 
hates  both,  and  has  its  life-source  in  the  garden  of  Adam  and 
Golgotha.” 

Then  Julian  reinstates  the  ancient  gods  and  in  their  temples  cele¬ 
brates  feasts  in  honor  of  Dionysius.  But  he  finds  neither  beauty 
nor  truth,  he  finds  not  even  peace.  He  asks  Maximos:  “Who  will 
conquer,  emperor  or  Galilean?”  and  the  mystic  says:  “Both  will  be 
conquered,  the  emperor  and  the  Galilean.  Whether  it  will  be  in 
our  time  or  in  hundreds  of  years,  I  know  it  not;  but  it  will  happen, 
when  the  right  man  comes.  .  .  .  He,  who  will  absorb  both  emperor 
and  Galilean. ...  I  say,  they  will  both  be  conquered,  but  not  destroyed. 
Is  not  the  child  followed  by  the  youth,  and  the  youth  by  the  man? 
Yet  neither  child  nor  youth  are  destroyed.  .  .  .  You  wanted  to  change 
the  youth  back  to  a  child.  The  kingdom  of  the  flesh  has  been 
absorbed  in  the  kingdom  of  the  spirit.  But  the  kingdom  of  the  spirit 
is  not  the  final  one,  no  more  than  youth  is  a  final  phase.  Oh,  the  fool 
you  have  been,  to  raise  the  sword  against  what  is  growing — against 
the  third  kingdom  where  the  twin-souled  shall  reign.”  The  dual 
one — he  who  represents  both  the  flesh  and  the  spirit— the  truly  human, 
the  ideal  man,  the  man  of  the  future;  from  him  does  Ibsen  expect 
a  solution  of  the  everlasting  conflict. 

A  mystic  utters  the  prophecy;  but  it  is  not  idle  sooth-saying.  The 
poet  had  to  clothe  his  conviction  in  this  form.  But  the  man  Ibsen 
took  occasion  more  than  once  definitely  to  state  his  meaning.  Many 
years  later,  at  a  banquet  given  in  his  honor  at  Stockholm,  he  said  these 
memorable  words:  “I  believe  that  the  scientific  doctrine  of  evolu¬ 
tion  can  be  applied  also  to  the  factors  of  intellectual  life.  I  believe 
that  there  will  soon  come  a  time,  when  the  political  and  the  social 
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idea  in  their  present  form  will  cease  to  exist,  and  from  them  both  a 
unity  will  develop  which  for  the  present  embraces  the  conditions  of 
human  happiness.  I  believe  that  poetry,  philosophy  and  religion  will 
be  included  in  one  category  and  one  power  of  life,  of  which  we,  who 
live  at  the  present  time,  have  no  conception.  It  has  been  said  of  me 
at  various  occasions,  that  I  am  a  pessimist,  and  so  I  am,  inasmuch  as 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  permanence  of  human  ideals.  Indeed,  I 
believe  that  the  ideals  of  our  time,  as  they  perish,  incline  towards  what 
I  have  called  in  ‘Emperor  and  Galilean’  the  third  kingdom.  Allow 
me  to  drain  my  glass  to  what  is  to  be — what  is  coming.  ...  I  shall  be 
satisfied  with  my  life’s  work,  if  it  has  served  to  prepare  the  mood  for 
to-morrow.”  This  is  Henrik  Ibsen’s  confession  of  faith;  faith  in  a 
future,  which  will  replace  the  existing  forms  of  the  church,  of  society, 
of  the  state,  with  something  we  know  nothing  of,  must  replace  them 
by  necessity,  by  the  natural  process  of  evolution.  Because  he  is  so 
thoroughly  convinced  of  this  which  is  to  be,  of  the  third  kingdom 
which  is  coming,  he  cares  so  little  about  the  several  religious,  social 
and  political  revolutions,  which  are  enacted  upon  the  stage  of  the 
world. 

How  he  looked  upon  the  state  in  its  present  form,  and  especially 
upon  the  machinery  of  politics,  is  amusingly  heralded  in  “The  League 
of  Youth,”  a  satirical  comedy  which  he  wrote  while  still  under  the 
impression  of  “Peer  Gynt.”  For  the  egotist,  who  is  a  slave  of  his 
imagination  and  unconcernedly  obeys  the  fancies  of  the  moment, 
reappears  in  the  world  of  to-day  in  the  person  of  an  aspiring  parvenu, 
whose  imagination  fires  his  ambition  and  makes  of  him  a  schemer, 
unscrupulous  in  the  pursuit  of  his  plans;  the  type  of  a  politician  not 
limited  to  Norway.  The  development  of  the  character  of  Steinhoff 
is  admirable.  He  has  a  facile,  pliable  personality,  an  enthusiasm 
responding  readily  to  every  appeal  to  commonplace  ideals.  He  has 
the  gift  of  gab  and  the  wit  of  a  professional  after-dinner  speaker,  elo¬ 
quent  with  platitude  about  honor,  virtue,  liberty.  Snubbed  by  a 
wealthy  land-owner,  he  gives  vent  to  his  spite  in  a  speech,  rather 
radical  of  color,  is  taken  seriously  by  the  progressive  party  and 
becomes  the  leader  of  “The  League  of  Youth.”  But  when  the  same 
rich  man  invites  him  to  his  house,  he  immediately  changes  his  base, 
for— -in  time  he  might  get  into  Parliament,  perhaps  into  the  Cabinet 
and  marry  into  a  rich  family.  His  noble  schemes  are  exposed,  but 
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he  will  get  there,  for  he  is  a  “questionable  character,  and  they  are  cut 
out  of  the  wood,  of  which  politicians  are  made,”  says  one  of  the  char¬ 
acters  in  the  play,  alluding  to  a  word  of  Napoleon. 

For  a  definite  statement  of  what  constitutes  his  freedom-idea  one 
must  turn  to  a  letter  to  Brandes,  for  in  these  letters  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  man  Ibsen,  forming  an  interesting  commentary  to  the  works  of 
the  poet.  He  writes,  February  17th,  1871,  a  time  pregnant  with 
freedom-germs :  “Struggle  for  freedom  is  nothing  but  the  continual 
living  appropriation  of  the  freedom-idea.  Whoever  conceives  free¬ 
dom  as  something  different  than  an  aim  to  strive  for,  to  him  it  is  a 
dead  and  soulless  possession;  for  it  is  peculiar  to  freedom,  that  while 
we  strive  to  attain  it,  it  expands  more  and  more.  If  anybody  stops 
during  the  struggle  and  exclaims:  ‘Now  I  have  it!’— -it  is  a  proof, 
that  he  has  lost  it.  This  very  tendency  towards  a  dead  standstill  at 
a  certain  given  standpoint  of  liberty  is  peculiar  to  our  states;  and  that 
is  why  I  fail  to  see  the  good  of  it.  Of  course  it  may  be  of  benefit  to 
have  suffrage,  to  have  the  right  of  voting  on  questions  of  taxation, 
etc.  But  who  is  benefited  by  it?  The  citizen,  not  the  individual. 
There  is  no  absolute  reasonable  necessity  for  an  individual  to  be  a 
citizen.  On  the  contrary.  How  has  the  national  strength  of  Prussia 
been  purchased?  By  the  sinking  of  the  individual  in  a  political  and 
geographical  formula.  .  .  .  The  state  must  go.  That  will  be  a  revo¬ 
lution  which  will  find  me  on  its  side.  Undermine  the  idea  of  the 
state,  set  up  in  its  place  spontaneous  action,  and  the  idea  that  spiritual 
relationship  is  the  only  thing  that  makes  for  unity,  and  you  will  start 
the  elements  of  a  liberty,  which  will  be  something  worth  possessing. 
A  change  in  the  form  of  government  is  nothing  but  fussing  with 
details.  A  little  more,  a  little  less— and  wretched  business  all  of  it. 

THE  dread  of  a  state  and  of  a  political  life  paralyzing  individual 
effort,  drove  Ibsen  from  Rome  to  Dresden;  and  when  the  com¬ 
parative  quiet  of  this  city  was  disturbed  by  the  growing  boast¬ 
fulness  of  the  new  German  empire,  he  decided  to  try  Munich.  He 
writes  in  1875:  “I  must  go.  In  April  I  shall  flit  to  Munich,  and 
see  whether  I  can  settle  there  for  two  or  three  years.  I  fancy  that 
spiritual  life  breathes  with  greater  fulness  and  comfort  there,  than 
here  in  Northern  Germany,  where  the  state  and  politics  have  drafted 
all  the  strength  of  the  people  into  their  service,  and  have  arrested  all 
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genuine  interests.”  The  question  of  returning  to  his  country  was 
sometimes  considered,  but  waved  aside:  “For  me  liberty  is  the  first 
and  highest  condition  of  life.  At  home  they  do  not  care  particularly 
for  liberty,  but  for  liberties,  a  few  more  or  less,  according  to  their 
partisan  point  of  view.”  It  was  eleven  years  before  he  went  to  Nor¬ 
way  on  a  visit.  A  workingmen’s  club  sent  a  deputation  to  welcome 
him  and  in  his  reply  he  said  among  other  things:  “There  is  much 
to  be  done  here,  before  it  can  be  said  of  us,  that  we  have  really  attained 
liberty.  But  I  fear  that  our  democracy  of  to-day  cannot  solve  these 
problems.  An  element  of  nobility  must  be  introduced  into  our  state, 
our  government,  our  representatives,  our  press.  Of  course  I  do  not 
mean  nobility  of  birth  or  money  or  knowledge  or  even  of  talent. 
What  I  mean  is  nobility  of  character,  purpose,  mental  attitude.” 
This  nobility  belonged  to  his  “third  kingdom”  to  the  future,  for  which 
he  was  preparing  the  coming  generations  by  making  the  men  and 
women  of  to-day  see  society  and  themselves  as  they  are. 

As  in  the  “Comedy  of  Love”  he  had  exposed  the  ideas  of  love,  mar¬ 
riage  and  home-ties  to  the  glare  of  daylight,  so  with  “The  Pillars  of 
Society,”  which  appeared  in  1877,  he  began  a  series  of  critical  studies 
of  society  in  its  relation  to  the  individual.  They  are,  as  Howells  very 
aptly  has  called  them,  plays  of  motive  and  responsibility.  “The 
League  of  Youth,”  though  essentially  a  satire  on  political  life,  prop¬ 
erly  belongs  to  this  group,  because  it  illustrates  a  certain  phase  of  this 
life.  There  is  a  passage  in  it  anticipating  sentiments  entering  largely 
into  “The  Pillars  of  Society”  and  forming  the  very  keynote  of  “Nora” 
and  “The  Lady  of  the  Sea.”  Selma,  the  wife  of  the  young  merchant, 
who  has  gambled  away  his  fortune  in  speculation,  protests  against 
being  excluded  from  all  participation  in  the  more  serious  problems 
of  life,  she  wants  responsibilities,  but  she  will  not  be  the  last  to  be 
appealed  to  and  in  a  passionate  outburst  forecasts  Nora,  still  more 
a  child  than  the  dollwife  of  the  Doll’s  House.  When  the  pedigree 
of  Nora  Helmer  is  traced,  Selma  Malsberg  must  not  be  omitted 
among  her  forebears. 

THE  seriousness  and  the  sincerity  of  the  man  Ibsen  is  equalled 
by  the  consciousness  and  the  perseverance  of  the  poet.  “As  a 
rule,”  he  once  remarked,  “I  write  my  dramas  three  times,  each 
version  differing  essentially  from  the  others,  not  in  the  course  of  action 
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but  in  the  conception  of  the  characters.  In  the  first  I  know  them  as 
from  a  railway  trip ;  the  first  acquaintance  is  made,  some  conversation 
about  this  or  that  topic  has  been  exchanged.  The  second  makes  me 
see  everything  more  distinctly;  I  know  the  people,  as  one  knows  peo¬ 
ple  after  four  weeks  spent  in  the  same  summer  resort.  I  have  grasped 
the  fundamental  traits  of  their  character  and  their  little  peculiarities, 
but  I  may  still  be  mistaken  about  some  essential  points.  Finally  I 
reach  the  limits  of  my  knowledge ;  I  know  the  people  intimately,  they 
are  my  friends,  who  can  no  longer  disappoint  me;  as  I  see  them  now, 
I  shall  always  see  them.”  These  words  referring  to  the  creatures  of 
the  poet’s  fancy  are  characteristic  of  the  man’s  justice.  Throughout 
the  whole  work  of  that  man  can  be  felt  the  honest  endeavor  to  do 
justice  to  the  world  about  him;  his  very  individualism  excludes  the 
tendency  towards  readymade  conclusions  and  sweeping  generaliza¬ 
tions. 

“The  League  of  Youth”  was  followed  by  “The  Pillars  of  Society,” 
like  the  first  fashioned  much  after  the  cleverly  constructed  French 
plays  of  the  period.  The  family  life  of  an  eminently  respectable 
representative  of  conventional  society  is  revealed:  Konsul  Bernick, 
a  character  doomed  forever  to  stand  as  the  impersonation  of  sham 
virtue,  of  all  the  sham  ideals  of  his  class.  His  reputation  has  been 
bought  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  good  name  of  another  member  of  his 
family,  his  wealth  rests  upon  the  rotten  hulks  of  his  vessels.  He 
becomes  aware  of  the  wrong  he  has  done,  the  misery  he  has  caused  in 
his  own  home,  but  not  until  his  son  runs  away  on  the  very  ship  which 
is  a  trap  for  all  on  board,  does  his  self-complacency  desert  him. 
Lona,  the  first  of  Ibsen’s  strong  women,  exacts  the  famous  confes¬ 
sion — a  splendid  climax.  Carried  away  with  emotion  the  consul 
exclaims :  “Women  are  the  pillars  of  society” ;  but  she  corrects  him : 
“No,  freedom  and  truth — they  are  the  pillars  of  society,”  and  with 
these  words  is  sounded  a  motive,  which  Ibsen  treats  in  several  of  his 
succeeding  works,  even  though  the  words  “Truth”  and  “Freedom” 
may  never  be  uttered. 

The  contrast  between  true  and  false  morality,  between  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  motive  and  society’s  view  of  the  act,  between  the  individual’s 
duty  towards  himself  and  society’s  claim  to  concessions  for  its  sake, 
became  after  this  one  of  the  main  themes  of  the  poet.  In  none  of  his 
plays  has  he  drawn  this  conflict  more  forcibly  than  in  “Nora”  or  “The 
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Doll’s  House,”  where  the  woman  stands  for  the  right  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  is  arraigned  by  society  in  the  person  of  her  husband. 
The  whole  contradictory  attitude  of  society  towards  woman  is  per¬ 
sonified  in  that  man’s  actions.  He  is  responsible  for  her  ignorance, 
yet  he  reproaches  her  with  being  unworthy  of  being  the  mother  of 
his  children.  He  treats  her  as  if  she  had  committed  an  unpardonable 
crime,  yet  as  soon  as  the  danger  of  publicity  is  over,  he  is  ready  to  take 
her  back  into  his  arms  as  his  darling.  These  contradictions  bring 
maturity  to  the  dollwife,  who  in  her  idealism  had  expected  the  strong 
and  noble  husband  to  take  her  guilt  upon  his  shoulders.  Then  she 
sees  him  as  he  is,  sees  their  marriage  as  it  has  been — dollplay  every 
bit  of  it,  even  her  relation  to  her  children.  It  is  then  that  she  replies 
to  all  his  remonstrances  about  her  duties  to  her  children  with  the 
famous  declaration:  “Before  everything  else  I  am  a  human  being,” 
and  tells  him  that  she  no  longer  contents  herself  with  what  most 
people  say  and  what  is  written  in  the  books,  not  even  with  what  her 
pastor,  said,  when  she  was  confirmed.  “I  must  see  whether  what  the 
Rev.  Jacobi  said  is  right,  or  rather,  whether  it  is  right  for  me.  ...  I 
must  convince  myself  which  is  right,  society  or  I.” 

YET  the  indignation  which  greeted  “Nora”  was  as  nothing  com¬ 
pared  with  that  created  by  “Ghosts,”  the  play  in  which  the 
curse  of  the  sins  of  the  fathers  was  demonstrated  by  an  example 
so  simple,  so  typical,  that  the  responsibility  of  fatherhood  was  brought 
home  to  us  with  a  force,  a  truthfulness  and  a  delicacy  unprecedented 
in  the  treatment  of  such  problems.  In  “Nora”  already  the  vast 
difference  between  the  methods  of  Ibsen  and  the  French  dramatists 
who  have  been  teachers  of  the  world  in  dramatical  construction  had 
become  apparent — absolute  independence  from  externals,  from  any 
episode  intervening  from  without.  The  play  was  one  organic  growth 
from  within.  Simple  and  strong  in  outline  and  pure  in  sentiment 
like  an  antique  tragedy  is  this  drama  of  a  woman,  who  had  never 
known  a  wife’s  happiness  and  hopes  to  be  rewarded  by  a  mother’s, 
and  finds  that  the  son  upon  whom  she  has  founded  her  hopes  is  reap¬ 
ing  the  harvest  of  the  father’s  sins.  Again  it  is  the  woman,  who 
awakens  to  the  realization  of  some  wrong,  some  discrepancy  between 
her  own  and  the  conventional  ideas  of  morality.  She  says  to  the 
clerical  friend  who  had  advised  her  to  sacrifice  her  life  to  the  conven- 
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tions  of  the  past:  “Not  alone  what  we  have  inherited  from  father 
and  mother  haunts  us,  but  all  sorts  of  dead  opinions  and  all  kinds  of 
dead  faiths  and  such  things.  They  do  not  live  in  us,  but  they  are 
rooted  in  us  and  we  cannot  get  rid  of  them.”  She  has  gone  some  steps 
farther  than  Nora;  she  has  investigated,  reflected  and  come  to 
conclusions. 

The  attacks  which  followed  the  appearance  of  “Ghosts”  in  1 88 1 
were  hardly  less  venomous  than  those  that  had  caused  Ibsen  to  leave 
his  country  after  the  appearance  of  “The  Comedy  of  Love.”  The 
poet  replied  with  “An  Enemy  of  Society.”  In  the  hero  of  this  play, 
Dr.  Stockmann,  the  idealist,  the  optimist,  the  man  who  will  say  the 
truth,  come  what  may,  one  can  recognize  a  resemblance.  This  man, 
who  is  branded  as  an  enemy  of  the  people,  a  demagogue,  because  he 
will  warn  the  community  and  its  guests  of  the  unsanitary  condition 
of  its  mineral  springs,  is  the  poet  himself.  Returning  to  his  family 
after  the  meeting  in  which  he  has  been  hooted  down,  he  looks  at  his 
clothes,  which  were  torn  by  the  rabble  on  the  street,  and  says:  “It 
will  never  do  to  wear  one’s  best  trousers,  when  one  goes  fighting  for 
liberty  and  truth”;  and  when  he  has  gathered  his  family  about  him, 
he  adds:  “You  see,  the  fact  is,  that  the  strongest  man  on  the  earth  is 
he  who  stands  alone.”  There  is  a  Norse  legend  of  a  giant,  who 
absorbs  the  strength  of  all  the  foes  he  conquers,  and  in  this  way  with 
constantly  renewed  vigor  steps  into  the  arena.  Such  a  giant  is  Ibsen. 

With  wonderful  logical  consistency  he  continued  to  work  out  the 
“leitmotiv”  of  truth,  first  struck  in  the  final  words  of  “The  Pillars  of 
Society.”  In  “Rosmersholm”  the  claim  of  truth  is  presented  by  a 
woman,  strong,  primitive  of  passion,  unscrupulous  in  her  ambition: 
Rebecca  West.  As  an  apostle  of  freedom  and  truth  she  comes  to  the 
house  of  Rosmer,  a  parson  with  aspirations  towards  a  larger  and  freer 
life  and  hopes  of  a  nobler  race  to  come,  but  withal  bound  up  in  the 
traditions  of  the  Rosmer  race.  When  the  wife^  whom  Rebecca  nurses, 
recognizes  the  strong  affinity  between  the  two  and  commits  suicide, 
Rosmer,  who  had  declared  himself  a  freethinker,  is  caught  in  a  tangle 
of  conflicting  ideals:  the  old  Rosmer  ideal  of  expiation  by  death  and 
the  new  ideal  of  life,  free,  strong,  and  untrammelled,  which  he  had 
dreamed  of  for  the  race  to  come.  And  the  past  conquers;  for  as 
Rebecca’s  passion  exhausts  itself  and  her  power  over  Rosmer  wanes, 
the  Rosmer  ideal  takes  hold  of  her,  and  when  he  asks  whether  she  is 
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ready  to  do  as  much  for  him  as  his  wife  had  done,  she  consents.  He 
takes  her  solemnly  as  wife,  and  unable  to  return  to  the  old  life  and 
equally  unable  to  begin  a  new  one,  he  follows  her  to  the  mill-dam, 
where  the  wife  had  drowned  herself. 

WITH  “Rosmersholm”  the  poet  concluded  the  series  of  plays, 
founded  upon  the  motive  of  truth,  showing  that  what  is  true 
for  one,  need  not  be  true  for  another,  that  the  live  truth  of 
to-day  may  be  a  dead  truth  to-morrow ;  that  the  truth  forced  upon  our 
soul  from  without  may  be  as  much  a  curse,  as  the  truth  which  our  soul 
grows  up  to  from  within,  is  a  blessing.  In  the  plays  now  following 
he  treated  in  the  same  serious  and  sincere  manner  the  problem  of  free¬ 
dom.  “The  Lady  of  the  Sea”  gives  a  key  to  his  conception  of  the 
“woman’s  question.”  It  may  be  regarded  as  an  answer  to  Nora’s 
defamers,  as  “An  Enemy  of  Society”  was  a  reply  to  those  who  attacked 
“Ghosts.”  For  the  question  raised  by  Nora’s  leaving  home,  hus¬ 
band  and  children,  was  “What  will  she  do?  How  will  she  find  her 
way?”' — and  in  this  play  there  is  a  passage  which  silences  all  doubts, 
all  questions.  When  Ellida,  drawn  by  an  irresistible  attraction  to  the 
mysterious  betrothed  of  her  youth,  yearning  for  the  freedom  she  had 
enjoyed  before  she  entered  the  philistine  society  of  the  provincial 
town  as  the  young  wife  of  the  widowed  physician,  decides  to  leave  her 
husband.  Wangel,  wiser,  more  human,  than  Helmer,  respects  her 
right  as  an  individual  and  tells  her  she  is  free  to  go — in  freedom  and 
on  her  own  responsibility.  “Freedom — and  on  my  own  responsi¬ 
bility?”  That  is  the  miracle  Nora  had  in  vain  waited  for.  The 
husband  understands;  and  Ellida  turns  away  from  the  stranger  and 
says  to  Wangel :  “Now  I  can  come  to  you,  Wangel.  For  now  I  can 
come  in  freedom  and  on  my  own  responsibility.”  The  woman,  who, 
like  Nora,  had  been  taken  in  marriage,  before  she  knew  herself,  on 
awakening  to  a  consciousness  of  her  womanhood,  gives  herself. 
Ibsen  has  confidence  in  his  Noras  and  Ellidas — in  woman,  working 
out  her  own  salvation. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  freedom-problem.  Freedom¬ 
longing  may  be  perverted,  distorted,  tainted  with  some  of  the  dead 
ideas,  dead  faiths  and  dead  truths,  which  we  carry  with  us  through 
life.  Such  freedom-longing  Ibsen  pictures  in  “Hedda  Gabler,”  the 
woman  who  mistakes  liberty  for  licentiousness  and  sees  beauty  in 
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dissipation.  The  daughter  of  a  man  whose  military  title  had  been 
taken  far  too  seriously  in  the  little  provincial  town,  she  had  learned 
from  him  little  more  than  riding  horseback  and  target-shooting.  She 
plays  with  freedom-ideas  as  he  with  a  title  entailing  no  responsi¬ 
bilities.  She  plays  with  the  fate  of  others  and  with  her  own  fate,  for 
like  a  born  gambler,  she  loves  a  high  stake.  Consistent  in  her  incon¬ 
sistency,  her  daring  is  balanced  by  her  cowardice;  she  has  a  wild 
craving  for  freedom,  but  she  dares  not  to  assume  its  responsi¬ 
bilities.  She  cares  neither  for  the  rakish  young  genius  Loevborg,  nor 
for  the  clever  old  roue,  Brack,  and  marries  her  ridiculous  old  book¬ 
worm  simply  for  protection.  But  she  is  at  heart  painfully  conscious 
of  her  spiritual  sterility;  and  jealousy  of  the  woman  who  through  a 
love  that  dared  everything  has  rescued  Loevborg,  tempts  her  to  taunt 
him  with  his  conversion.  And  again  the  tragedy  of  a  futile  misspent 
life  comes  to  her,  when  he  does  not  die  “in  beauty,”  as  she  had 
expected ;  and  when  his  death  only  threatens  to  bring  the  scandal  upon 
her,  which  she  has  always  avoided,  she  kills  herself,  remaining  true 
to  the  conventions  of  her  class  and  her  race. 

A  JUDGE  and  a  physician  of  modern  man  is  Ibsen;  a  great  diag¬ 
nostician  of  the  soul.  He  discards,  however,  what  makes  the 
average  doctor  a  real  doctor  in  the  eyes  of  the  average  patient: 
the  prescription.  He  was  aware  of  the  limitations  of  human  nature, 
of  his  own  nature;  perhaps  of  his  own  genius.  There  are  those  who 
consider  “The  Master-Builder”  a  confession  that  he  had  not  achieved 
what  he  had  aspired  to.  But  viewed  in  connection  with  the  preced¬ 
ing  plays,  “The  Master-Builder”  is  a  logical  member  of  the  large  and 
widely  divergent  Ibsen  family.  When  Solness  loses  his  children  and 
turns  away  from  the  ambitions  of  his  youth,  building  no  more 
churches,  but  only  homes — “where  father  and  mother  and  a  flock  of 
children  can  live  in  the  secure  and  serene  feeling  that  it  is  a  happy 
lot,  merely  to  be  in  this  world” — this  is  only  apparently  a  denial  of 
the  claims  of  his  ego.  It  shows  that  the  ego  is  subjected  to  change. 
The  master-builder  whom  Hilde  Wangel  had  seen  in  her  childhood 
climb  the  steeple  of  a  church  to  fasten  the  wreath,  which  signifies 
completion,  is  not  the  same  man  to  whom  she  comes  as  the  spirit  of 
youth  and  whom  she  tempts  to  climb  the  roof  of  his  house  and  fasten 
the  wreath.  He  has  lived  and  suffered;  he  has  no  longer  the  assur- 
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ance  which  comes  of  inexperience  and  which  is  the  privilege  of  youth, 
and  youth  alone.  The  doubts  of  Solness  himself,  the  doubts  of  the 
young  rivals,  whom  he  has  tyrannized  so  long  as  their  master — the 
anxiety  of  the  wife,  who  after  all  knows  her  Master-Builder’s  limita¬ 
tions  better  than  the  young  demon  of  ambition,  Hilde — all  this  is 
marvelously  true  to  life. 

Those  who  rashly  saw  in  the  “Master-Builder”  a  confession  of 
declining  power,  were  wrong.  For  Ibsen  has  given  us  three  more 
powerful  soul-dramas  related  to  that  work  in  motive.  “Little  Eyolf,” 
too,  is  a  drama  of  the  human  ego,  subject  to  change,  to  deviation  from 
a  prescribed  path,  when  swayed  by  a  new  breath  of  life  or  by  a  mem¬ 
ory  of  some  dead  life.  Here,  as  in  the  “Master-Builder,”  the  loss  of 
a  child  is  the  turning-point  in  two  lives.  It  kills  the  little  passion 
which  Allmers  has  had  for  the  wife  who  had  given  him  her  love, 
wholly  and  unreservedly,  and  the  means  to  devote  himself  to  his 
work.  Their  marriage  had  been  a  mistake  from  the  beginning;  the 
mysterious  rat-wife,  who  comes  to  the  house,  asking:  “Are  your 
worships  troubled  with  any  gnawing  things  about  the  house?”  is  sym¬ 
bolical;  she  knows  what  is  gnawing  at  the  soul  of  the  man  and  of  the 
woman.  After  Little  Eyolf’s  death  they  cannot  return  to  the  old 
life;  and  here  a  significant  change  takes  place;  the  woman,  once 
selfish  in  the  pursuit  of  her  happiness,  as  the  man  was  selfish  in  his 
ambition,  finds  an  outlet  for  her  unspent  affection  by  becoming  a 
mother  to  the  children  of  poverty.  This  conclusion  of  “Little  Eyolf” 
is  one  of  the  rare  instances  in  which  Ibsen  seems  to  give  an  answer  to 
the  questions  he  raises. 

Truth  and  freedom  are  no  longer  the  motives  of  his  last  plays. 
He  seems  to  have  become  absorbed  in  pondering  about  human  respon¬ 
sibility,  about  the  essence  of  happiness,  in  gauging  human  endurance 
and  finding  out  just  how  far  the  wrong  inflicted  by  selfishness  can  be 
repaired.  In  “John  Gabriel  Borkmann”  he  speaks  of  the  “unpar¬ 
donable  sin,  that  of  killing  love-life  in  a  human  soul.”  Borkmann, 
like  Allmers,  lives  but  for  his  ambition ;  and  when  he  returns  from 
the  prison,  where  his  dishonesty  had  landed  him  and  becomes  a  pris¬ 
oner  in  his  own  house,  he  thinks  only  of  the  fortunes  he  might  have 
won  and  he  may  still  win — when  his  son  joins  him.  Of  the  two 
women  he  had  wronged — his  wife  and  her  sister — the  one  thinks  only 
of  rehabilitating  the  family  name  and  brings  up  the  boy  with  that 
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view;  the  other,  wishing  to  have  something  to  live  for,  wants  to  adopt 
the  youth.  A  wonderful  climax  is  the  scene,  when  father,  mother 
and  aunt  plead  their  cause — and  the  youth  declares  that  he  has  already 
chosen.  He  wants  to  live  his  own  life,  and  to  escape  the  gloom  of  the 
Borkmann  house,  follows  another  woman,  one  who  has  initiated  him 
into  her  sane  and  simple  philosophy  of  life.  As  the  tinkle  of  sleigh- 
bells  announces  the  passing  of  the  son  out  of  the  radius  of  the  parental 
roof,  Borkmann  is  overcome.  Ibsen  knows  the  heart  of  man,  knows 
the  power  of  the  parental  instinct. 

Once  more  he  has  treated  the  deadly,  the  unpardonable  sin  of 
killing  love-life  in  a  human  soul.  The  sculptor  Rubek,  like  Allmers 
and  Borkmann,  made  a  woman’s  love  subservient  to  his  ambition,  to 
his  work.  When  his  master-piece  is  finished  he  dismisses  lightly  the 
model  who  had  sacrificed  home,  friends,  everything  to  help  him, 
and  she  drifts  out  into  the  world,  and  disappears.  He  marries  a  girl 
who  loves  his  fame,  and  disappoints  her  as  lover  and  as  artist,  for  he 
does  not  fulfill  the  promises  of  his  youth. 

He  had  called  “When  We  Dead  Awake”  a  dramatic  epilogue; 
and  perhaps  it  is  his  epilogue.  As  the  sane  and  strong  person¬ 
ality  of  Maja  rises  before  one’s  inner  vision,  her  acceptance  of  things 
as  they  are  seems  like  the  fulfillment  of  an  ideal  of  simple  life, 
heralded  in  the  words  of  the  Master-Builder:  “It  is  a  happy  lot, 
merely  to  be  in  this  world,”  and  in  the  cheerful  unconcern  with  which 
young  Borkmann  meets  all  remonstrances:  “I  want  to  live,  live, 
live!”  This  is  the  wisdom  Ibsen  has  gained  during  the  many  years, 
when  he  has  been  walking  the  earth,  seeing  things  as  they  are,  and 
going  about  from  house  to  house,  rapping  and  sounding  and  asking 
like  his  rat-wife:  “Are  your  worships  troubled  with  any  gnawing 
things  in  the  house?”  One  may  resent  his  negative  spirit  and  insist 
upon  answers  to  the  questions  he  raises.  But  the  very  fact  that  he 
leaves  them  open  to  discussion,  to  individual  interpretation,  shows  the 
unlimited  confidence  he  has  in  the  law,  which  has  so  far  governed  the 
race  in  its  upward  struggle  and  will  continue  to  do  so — the  law  of 
evolution,  of  growth  from  within  out. 
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CONSTANTIN  MEUNIER,  A  SCULPTOR  OF  THE 
PEOPLE:  BY  SAMUEL  HOWE 


ONSTANTIN  MEUNIER  belonged  to  the  race  of 
the  strong.  He  was  at  once  traditional  and  original. 
He  saw  with  his  eyes,  felt  with  his  soul  the  spectacle  of 
life  among  the  common  people,  and  he  has  expressed 
it  so  that  it  lives  forever. 

Like  Millet,  the  great  Belgian  sculptor  was  born 
a  peasant.  The  youngest  of  six  children,  he  was  only  two  years  old 
when  his  father  died.  The  little  family  was  left  utterly  destitute, 
but  the  mother  was  made  of  heroic  stuff,  and  by  heavy  manual  labor 
she  managed  to  get  food  enough  to  fill  the  hungry  young  mouths  and 
to  keep  some  semblance  of  a  home  for  herself  and  her  children.  Con¬ 
stantin,  when  a  very  small  child,  showed  such  precocious  aptitude  for 
drawing  that  his  elder  brother,  who  had  himself  had  some  instruction, 
taught  him  all  that  his  own  knowledge  compassed,  and  then  succeeded 
in  getting  him  entered  as  a  pupil  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Brussels. 
The  lad  was  then  barely  seventeen,  and  the  three  years’  training  he 
received  at  the  Academy  gave  him  the  basis  of  his  technique,  although 
he  rebelled  inwardly  at  the  severely  cold  correctness  of  the  inert 
models  imposed  by  tradition  upon  the  pupils.  His  spirit  so  chafed 
at  the  limitations  of  this  lifeless  academic  accuracy  that  he  grew  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  whole  method  of  training,  and  hardly  waited  for  the 
end  of  his  term  to  leave  the  work  he  found  so  irksome. 

He  was  twenty  years  old  when  he  threw  aside  the  chisel  as  a  means 
of  expression,  including  it,  with  the  hastiness  of  youth,  in  his  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  conventional  teachings  of  the  professors.  Hearing 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Paris  painters, — of  the  charm  of  color,  he 
turned  to  painting,  and  for  many  years  cherished  the  dream  that  he 
would  so  best  be  able  to  express  the  fancies  of  an  ardently  religious 
temperament.  He  became  the  habitual  interpreter  of  religious  sub¬ 
jects,  as  much  of  his  time  was  spent  making  cartoons  for  stained  glass 
windows.  The  study  incidental  to  this  occupation  took  him  to  the 
cloister,  where  he  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  active  and  laborious 
life  of  the  Trappists.  From  this,  by  a  natural  transition,  he  began 
to  take  note  of  the  movements  of  the  village  peasantry,  and  uncon¬ 
sciously  laid  the  foundation  of  his  life  work  by  using  them  as  models 
to  improve  his  brush  and  to  illustrate  strong  and  simple  scenes  in 
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lowly  life,  as  decorations  for  the  church.  A  study  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs  of  these  ecclesiastical  paintings,  whether  on  stained  glass  or 
canvas,  of  his  cartoons  for  church  decorations,  or  his  drawings  in 
pastel,  water-color,  oil  or  chalk,  point  to  as  definite  a  conclusion  as 
is  shown  by  the  study  of  those  drawings  which  were  exhibited  a  few 
years  ago  in  Paris,  Brussels  and  London.  All  show  wonderful 
strength  of  composition,  as  well  as  knowledge  of,  and  sympathy  for, 
subjects  that  lie  near  the  soul  of  man;  and  also,  all  force  home  the 
conviction  that  here  is  a  spirit  struggling  to  free  itself  that  it  may 
find  some  form  of  expression  adequate  to  its  depth  of  feeling,— some 
means  of  truthfully  depicting  its  view  of  daily  life.  In  spite  of  all 
his  effort,  Meunier  was  not  strong  as  a  colorist,  he  was  not  a  master  in 
his  drawing.  His  feeling  was  best  adapted  to,  and  most  powerfully 
expressed  in,  clay.  He  must  finally  have  realized  this,  for  he 
returned  to  it  as  his  natural  medium. 

WHEN,  in  1886,  the  citizens  of  Brussels  saw  a  great  bronze 
statue,  “The  Hammerman,”  erected  in  a  prominent  square, 
they  knew  that  a  genius  had  come  among  them.  Then 
began  the  real  life  of  the  real  man.  It  seems  that,  after  Meunier  left 
the  Academy,  he  had  spent  some  time  in  Fraikin’s  studio,  where, 
under  the  eye  of  his  master,  he  had  to  confine  himself  to  the  humble 
work  of  modeling,  moulding  and  casting.  This  at  the  most  impres¬ 
sionable  period  of  his  life.  Now  that  the  glamor  of  the  painter’s 
ideals  had  passed  and  the  spectacle  of  life  had  modified  his  attitude 
toward  religion,  he  turned  his  gaze  from  the  cloister  and  looked  upon 
the  men  around  him,— and  found  himself,  by  dint  of  his  early  drudg¬ 
ery,  equipped  to  the  finger-tips  to  express  what  he  saw.  There  are 
no  countries  in  the  world  where  the  tie  between  the  laborer  and  .the 
land  remains  so  complete  as  in  Belgium,  Holland  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Germany  and  France.  Meunier  devoted  his  life  to  the  peo¬ 
ple, — to  the  laborers  and  craftsworkers  of  the  Lowlands.  He  was 
one  of  them  by  nature;  he  returned  to  them  through  preference,  and 
he  remained  with  them  until  he  died,  on  the  fifth  day  of  April,  1905. 

His  method  of  working  was  most  simple,  direct  and  natural.  It 
was  to  experience  himself  what  he  depicted, — to  work  as  a  fellow- 
toiler  with  the  men  whom  he  has  immortalized  in  bronze,  until  cause 
as  well  as  effect  was  clear  to  him.  Every  social  reformer  has  his  pet 
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theory,  the  watchword  of  which  is :  “Back  to  the  land.”  But  before 
it  can  be  of  real  value,  such  theory  must  be  based  upon  actual  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  present  state  of  things.  Meunier’s 
work  shows  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  acquired  that  knowledge. 
He  visited  and  worked  with  the  coal-diggers  in  the  mines,  often 
spending  hours,  prone  on  his  back,  picking  coal  in  a  narrow  seam  or 
pushing  small  barrows  through  the  low  galleries.  Men  who  lead  the 
dark  and  rough  life  of  the  coal-pit  present  many  peculiarities  and 
transmit  from  one  to  another  certain  strongly-marked  features  which 
all  come  to  have  in  common.  The  spine  and  legs  often  become 
crooked,  owing  to  the  constrained  and  awkward  position  in  which 
they  are  compelled  to  work.  The  eyes  assume  a  diminutive  appear¬ 
ance  and  the  eyelids  become  swollen.  They  work  almost  without 
clothes,  in  air  close  and  hot,  and  their  faces  are  deadly  pale  and 
plowed  with  deep  furrows.  These  are  the  coal-diggers  depicted  by 
Meunier,  and  the  reason  for  every  characteristic  feature  or  peculiarity 
that  marks  them,  was  derived  from  the  closest  personal  association 
and  from  actual  experience  as  well. 

He  visited  the  small  cutlery  industries  where  the  workers  possess 
their  own  little  holding,  obtaining  their  motive  power  from  the  small 
rivers  that  intersect  the  country,  or  from  gas  motors  when  the  water  is 
low.  Here  Meunier  saw  something  of  the  fierce  competition  between 
the  large  manufacturers  and  the  individual  workers,  and  realized 
the  skill  with  which  the  latter  keep  to  the  fore  by  dint  of  keen  industry 
in  some  very  high  specialization  of  labor,  even  though  hampered  in 
their  producing  power  by  certain  old-fashioned,  although  essential, 
methods  of  their  own.  The  economic  value  of  the  use  of  water 
power,  for  instance,  necessitates  the  building  of  their  sheds  on  a  level 
with  the  river,  and  there  the  grinders  often  lie  all  day,  stretched  out 
face  down  on  boards,  patiently  grinding  the  knives  and  scissors  for 
which  they  are  famed.  Under  these  conditions,  ague  and  rheumatism 
are  the  constantly-dreaded  foes  of  the  workers,  and  to  counteract  the 
chill  and  dampness  each  man  has  a  large  dog,  trained  to  lie  quietly 
for  hours  at  a  time  on  the  loins  of  the  worker,  and  waking  only  when 
the  master  quits  work.  These  primitive  conditions  of  industry  will 
pass  into  history  in  Meunier’s  clay. 

A  picture  carver,  having  lost  his  situation,  took  up  the  making  or 
turning  of  handles  for  umbrellas,  tools  and  parts  of  chairs.  Meunier 
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turned  the  lathe  when  he  could  get  away  from  his  class  for  drawing 
at  Louvain  University,  for  very  much  the  same  reason  that  Horace 
Greeley,  at  Marcellus,  turned  the  “picker”  to  get  linen  threads  from 
the  native  flax.  He  visited  the  shops  and  worked  with  the  “hammer¬ 
man”  at  the  anvil,  taking  his  turn  with  the  sledge ;  he  worked  with  the 
brown-armed  “puddler”  before  the  furnace  which  first  reduces  and 
then  liquefies  the  metal ;  he  worked  with  the  quarryman,  noting  the 
manner  in  which  he  adjusts  his  body  to  carry  huge  stones  after  prying 
them  loose  with  the  crowbar,  and  with  the  dock-laborers,  until  he 
made  his  own  the  proud  attitude  of  strength  victorious.  He  visited 
those  who  work  in  the  fields,  becoming  one  of  them, — living,  sleep¬ 
ing,  eating,  toiling  with  them.  Yoked  with  another  man,  a  horse, 
or  even  a  dog,  with  back  arched  and  head  bent  down,  he  helped  to 
pull  with  supreme  effort  a  plow  or  harrow  through  the  sodden  earth. 
From  his  fellow-toilers  in  the  fields  he  drew  ever-widening  knowl¬ 
edge  and  inspiration, — from  the  sower,  sweeping  the  plain  with 
august  gesture;  from  the  harvestman,  cutting  the  wheat  from  its 
stalk  or  binding  the  heavy  sheaf;  from  the  mower,  receiving  on  the 
edge  of  his  scythe  the  soft,  yielding  grass,  or  wiping  with  the  back  of 
his  hand  the  sweat  from  his  sunburnt  brow. 

SO  Meunier  qualified  for  his  work.  “Back  to  the  soil,”  —  or 
rather,  “back  to  the  laborers,”  he  went,  making  the  shop  his 
studio  and  the  workman  his  model,  his  friend,  his  comrade,  and 
often  his  inspiration — if  not  his  god.  The  gods  of  Greece  inspired 
Phidias;  Man,  the  God  in  Man,  prompted  Meunier. 

Through  all  these  days  he  made  small  clay  or  wax  images  of  the 
people  as  he  found  them,  noting  ever  the  effect  of  their  labors  upon 
their  bodies, — the  pitiable  distortions,  the  premature  age,  or  the 
magnificent  development  of  every  muscle  as  the  case  might  be. 
Prompted,  not  by  science,  which  is  often  a  mere  matter  of  measure¬ 
ments,  or  by  the  artist’s  admiration  of  form; — but  by  the  love  of 
men  as  men,  Constantin  Meunier  moulded  his  clay  until  it  echoed  the 
cry  from  his  heart,  gathering  within  it  a  subtle  influence  which 
seemed  to  personify  the  democratic  and  socialistic  idea, — the  patience, 
the  dumb  yearning  after  better  things,  the  sturdy  resistance  against 
oppression  which  throughout  the  ages  has  characterized  those  who 
are  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  Old  World.  His  revolt  against  his 
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early  training  freed  Meunier  from  the  thralldom  of  the  classic.  He 
paid  no  attention  to  formulae,— accepted  ideals  and  golden  precepts 
meant  little  to  him.  Although,  unconsciously  to  himself,  some  prin¬ 
ciples  of  its  philosophy  may  have  so  permeated  his  early  life  as  to 
remain  imbedded  in  his  vigorous  nature,  he  was  a  blunt  zealot  roughly 
hewing  likenesses— now  fierce, — now  pathetic, — always  true,  from  the 
deep  quarry  of  human  life.  Himself  possessed  of  the  subtle  human 
quality  called  personal  charm,  rich,  persuasive  and  well-nigh  irre¬ 
sistible,  he  was  able  to  draw  out  and  catch  the  very  breath  of  his 
subject,  getting  more  out  of  it  and  putting  more  into  it  than  other 
men. 

Belgium  made  him  free  of  her  academies,  of  her  public  buildings 
and  her  squares,  but  his  indifference  to  academic  precedence,  which 
continued  with  but  little  modification  to  the  end  of  his  life,  extended 
also  to  academic  recognition.  In  spite  of  the  honors  showered  upon 
him  he  remained  modest  as  in  the  days  of  his  early  struggles  and 
absolutely  unaffected  by  fame.  He  even  refused  money  when  it 
meant  a  possibility  of  less  than  perfection  in  his  work,  resolutely 
remaining  poor  to  the  end  of  his  days.  This  story  shows  the  man.  A 
Parisian  founder  offered,  on  liberal  terms,  to  produce  thousands  of 
copies  of  his  bronzes.  The  offer  was  declined.  Still  better  terms 
were  proposed,  and  again  declined.  “What!”  exclaimed  the  tempter, 
“I  bring  fortune  to  you  and  you  refuse  it!  Are  you,  then,  so  rich?” 
“Undeceive  yourself,  sir,”  replied  Meunier,  “I  am  poor.”  “But,” 
urged  the  dealer,  “you  make  only  seven  or  eight  copies  of  your  small 
bronzes;  with  me  you  would  draw  a  hundred  and  sell  them  all.” 
“What  would  be  the  good  of  it?”  said  Meunier,  simply,  “The  seven 
or  eight  I  draw  have  been  cast  under  my  eyes;  they  give  me  perfect 
proofs,  that  is  all  I  want.  To  draw  more  is  to  run  the  risk  of  putting 
rubbish  into  existence.  I  refuse  it.” 

As  is  now  recognized  throughout  the  world,  the  work  of  this  great 
peasant  sculptor  is  not  only  a  test  and  an  illustration  of  the  power  of 
the  man,  but  a  test  and  an  illustration  of  the  ability  of  the  public  to 
understand  and  appreciate  a  story  told  with  such  intense  feeling  and 
such  relentless  truth.  Meunier’s  work  is  more  than  impressive,  it 
reaches  greatness  through  the  sheer  force  of  its  own  simplicity  and 
its  deep  comprehension  of  the  life  of  toiling,  suffering  humanity. 
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SHE  benefactors  who  remain  unknown  are  rare,  yet  none 
the  less  are  their  gifts  appreciated,  especially  when  they 
tend  to  the  recreation  and  general  uplift  of  a  whole  com¬ 
munity.  A  public  park  is  for  the  people,  and  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions  of  this  nature  deserve  the  cordial 
furtherance  not  only  of  the  authorities,  but  of  the  rich 
who  desire  to  benefit  their  fellow  men.  Some  gifts  are  harmful; 
others  are  of  doubtful  value;  but  a  gift  for  the  use  of  all  the  people 
and  more  particularly  one  that  cultivates  in  them  the  love  of  Nature, 
is  especially  to  be  commended.  And  of  this  latter  class  is  the  beauti¬ 
ful  park  recently  presented  to  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  by  an  unknown 
donor. 

Watertown  cannot  be  called  a  large  or  a  crowded  city.  Most 
of  its  streets  are  lined  with  trees,  and  within  a  few  minutes  in  every 
direction  from  its  public  square  the  country  may  be  reached  by  the 
electric  cars.  But  even  here  there  are  men  and  women,  young  and 
old,  who  are  closely  confined  by  their  daily  employments.  There  are 
factories,  workshops,  mills,  foundries,  offices,  stores,  counting-houses, 
banks,  hotels,  and  the  like,  and  from  all  of  these,  each  evening,  pours 
a  tide  of  humanity  that  needs  closer  contact  with  Nature.  Merely  to 
exist  is  a  sad  condition  for  any  sentient  human  being,  and  he  only 
exists  who  does  not  now  and  again  get  out  into  the  great  out-of-doors. 
He  will  return  to  his  desk,  counter  or  bench  with  renewed  energy. 
He  thinks  better,  works  better,  lives  better.  He  adds  to  his  own  joy 
and  radiates  a  new  life  to  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 
Hence  the  setting  apart  of  some  one  of  the  delightful  places  of  Nature 
for  the  purpose  of  a  public  park  is  an  event  worthy  of  note. 

“But  why  a  park?”  perhaps  asks  the  reader.  There  is  a  very 
definite  reason.  Most  people  have  to  be  educated  to  really  love  and 
enjoy  out-of-doors.  We  seek  the  far  away,  not  having  been  taught 
to  enjoy  that  which  is  close  at  hand.  We  look  for  the  strange,  not 
realizing  that  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  things  that 
Nature  gives  to  us  every  hour.  All  New  England  might  have  learned 
as  much  of  its  immediate  neighborhood  as  the  world  has  learned  of 
Walden,  but  there  was  only  one  Thoreau,  and  in  two  centuries  we 
have  but  one  Gilbert  White.  So  a  park  is  a  public  educator.  It 
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calls  alike  to  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor:  “Come  and  enjoy  me.” 
It  does  not  say:  “Come  and  I  will  teach  you,”  but  like  the  kinder- 
gartner  who  beguiles  the  child  to  learn  through  play,  it  hides  its  seri¬ 
ous  purpose  in  the  call  to  pleasure.  It  is  in  this  very  fact  that  it  is  a 
place  set  apart  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  people,  that  its  charm  lies. 
Out  of  doors  anywhere  would  be  as  helpful,  as  educative,  as  health¬ 
giving,  but  the  park  gives  to  the  visitor  a  sense  of  personal  possession : 
“I  am  one  of  the  public.  This  is  as  much  mine  to  enjoy  as  it  is  any¬ 
one’s  else.  I  am  not  here  through  courtesy  or  some  one’s  kindness. 
I  am  the  recipient  of  no  gift.  It  is  our  park,  my  park!” 

A  well-appointed  public  park  is  a  direct  incitement  to  civic  bet¬ 
terment  in  other  things.  Established  in  a  neighborhood  it  gives  a 
new  key  note  to  the  whole  surroundings.  Everything  must  be 
brought  up  to  the  new  standard,  or  it  seems  to  be  out  of  harmony. 
Lawns  are  better  kept,  cottage  and  window  gardens  are  increased, 
trees  are  more  carefully  trimmed,  neglected  vacant  lots  are  fewer 
and  further  between.  All  this  works  for  the  city’s  improvement,  and, 
what  is  better  still,  the  higher  education  of  its  citizens  and  its  chil¬ 
dren.  Once  get  the  people  to  observe  and  desire  the  better  things  and 
a  great  step  in  their  advance  has  been  taken.  The  parks  are  awak- 
eners  of  the  desire  to  have  cleaner,  purer,  better  things  around. 

FEW  spots,  even  in  picturesque  New  York  State,  have  a  more 
quietly  beautiful  outlook  than  may  be  seen  from  several  points 
in  Watertown  Park.  In  extent  it  covers  over  seven  hundred 
acres,  and,  being  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
town  and  a  little  over  a  mile  from  the  public  square,  one  of  the  pleas¬ 
antest  pictures  seen  from  its  heights  is  that  of  the  thriving  little  city  at 
its  feet.  Between  two  and  three  hundred  of  the  seven  hundred  acres 
are  already  laid  out,  and  the  work  is  as  rapidly  progressing  as  forty 
workmen  can  make  it.  There  is  no  great  hurry,  as  it  is  the  intention 
to  pay  for  everything  as  the  work  is  done,  and  to  “try  the  effects,” 
while  it  is  in  progress.  A  stone  water  tower  one  hundred  feet  high 
has  been  erected  on  the  most  elevated  point  in  the  park,  to  give  its 
own  water  supply.  From  this  tower,  and  at  its  foot,  the  outlook 
extends  for  many  miles  in  every  direction; — to  the  west  is  Lake 
Ontario,  to  the  north,  the  long  sweep  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  to 
the  north  and  northeast,  the  Black  River  Valley,  to  the  east,  the  Rut- 
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land  Hills,  and  to  the  south  and  southeast,  a  wide  vista  of  rich  and 
rolling  farm  lands. 

The  site  of  the  park  itself  is  picturesque  in  the  extreme,  elevated 
and  rugged,  and,  with  its  steep  slopes,  gentle  declivities,  shady  nooks, 
quiet  walks,  well-laid  out  drives,  and  its  large  variety  of  trees,  shrubs 
and  plants,  will  afford  a  delightful  retreat  for  all  who  care  to  enjoy 
it.  The  work  is  being  done  under  the  direction  of  Olmsted  Brothers 
of  Boston,  whose  traditions,  inherited  from  the  distinguished  and 
world-famed  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  are  to  enhance  and  enforce 
the  charms  of  Nature  rather  than  attempt  to  supersede  them. 

As  one  approaches  after  leaving  the  State  street  electric  car,  he 
walks  down  a  triple  elm-lined  avenue.  Here  are  three  wide  drive¬ 
ways  and  four  sidewalks,  amply  providing  for  any  crowd  that  may 
flock  to  the  park  on  special  occasions.  These  lead  to  a  steep  tree- 
crowned  slope  that  at  the  very  outset  suggests  the  glorious  outlooks 
that  may  be  obtained  from  its  crest.  Up  this  hill  winds  the  drive¬ 
way,  while  footpaths  lead  to  rugged  and  easy-stepped  stone  stairs, 
that  climb  now  one  way  and  now  another,  revealing  fresh,  new  and 
beautiful  glimpses  as  the  heights  are  gained.  Everywhere  nature  and 
art  go  hand  in  hand,  art  merely  aiding  and  helping  the  visitor  the 
better  to  see  and  enjoy  nature.  On  certain  “promontories,”  rests, 
shelters  and  outlooks  are  provided,  inviting  one  to  sit  and  enjoy  to  the 
full  the  wonderful  panorama  below. 

Adequate  entrance  is  provided  on  every  side,  and  one  delightful 
feature  is  especially  worthy  of  comment.  Small  signs  are  placed  at 
each  junction  point  denoting  the  walk,  drive  or  terrace  about  to  be 
entered.  This  at  the  very  outset  ensures  a  definite  nomenclature, 
though,  of  course,  it  demands  considerable  care  and  forethought  to 
secure  names  that  shall  be  appropriate.  Here  are  some  of  the  names 
already  in  use — Pinnacle  Walk,  North  Bluff  Walk,  West  Tower 
Drive,  Shadyside  Walk,  North  Outlook  Walk,  Tower  Square,  Steep 
Walk,  etc. 

On  the  very  summit  of  the  park  is  a  large  area  converted  into  a 
summer  pond,  just  deep  enough  to  give  the  children  all  the  pleasure, 
with  none  of  the  danger,  of  wading.  Surrounding  it  is  a  delightful 
lawn,  where  parents  and  friends  may  sit  or  lounge  under  the  shade  of 
majestic  trees  watching  the  pleasures  of  the  children. 
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A  RESTING  PLACE  ON  THE  HEIGHTS 


ONE  OF  THE  WINDING  DRIVES 


A  SHADY  SPOT  LOOKING  OVER  THE  VALLEY 


WHERE  THE  CHILDREN  GATHER  ON  A  SUMMER  DAY 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  CITY  IN  THE  DISTANCE 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ]  DISCUSSION  :  FORM 
AND  FUNCTION  ARTISTICALLY  CONSIDERED. 
BY  LOUIS  H.  SULLIVAN 


HE  sincere  purpose  of  The  CRAFTSMAN  in  opening  its 
pages  to  a  frank  expression  of  opinion  and  comment  on 
the  subject  of  modern  architectural  needs  and  tend¬ 
encies,  was  to  stimulate  thought  and  discussion  in  the 
profession. 

The  purpose  has  already  been  fruitful  in  suggestions 
that  cannot  fail  to  prove  helpful  to  thoughtful  architects  who  realize 
the  present  condition  of  architectural  design  in  America.  In  this 
spirit,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  controversy,  The  CRAFTSMAN  has  wel¬ 
comed  contributions  on  the  subject,  from  representative  and  thought¬ 
ful  members  of  the  profession,  and  has  received  ample  proof  of  an 
earnest  and  wide-spread  interest  in  the  previous  articles  presented  in 
the  May  and  June  numbers,  as  well  as  in  many  letters  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  received  since  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Lamb’s  article. 

The  limits  of  time  and  space  restrict  the  discussion  in  the  present 
issue  to  a  further  presentation  of  an  interesting  and  lucid  point  of 
view  by  Louis  H.  Sullivan  of  Chicago.  In  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  Mr. 
Sullivan  writes : 

“I  like  the  spirit  you  are  infusing  into  The  CRAFTSMAN.  It 
comes  at  a  critical  time, — a  time  of  ferment,  a  time  of  epoch-making 
changes.  I  hope  you  have  the  courage  to  see  and  grasp  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  draw  out  opinion  and  define  an  issue,  believing  that  you 
realize  how  noble  a  system  of  design  (architectural  thinking)  might 
be  founded  upon  the  superb  underlying  qualities  of  the  American 
people, — a  people  in  whom  I  have  a  profound  faith,  in  spite  of  our 
temporary  era  of  insanity.  America  has  long  owed  the  world  a  new 
and  sane  philosophy,  in  gratitude  for  that  liberty  of  mind  which  cen¬ 
turies  of  struggle  have  prepared  for  it.” 

As  a  timely  and  pertinent  addition  to  the  present  phase  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  The  CRAFTSMAN  reproduces  from  an  article  by  Mr.  Sullivan 
in  the  Lippincott  Magazine  of  1896,  entitled,  “The  Tall  Office  Build¬ 
ing  Artistically  Considered,”  the  following  extracts,  regretting  that 
space  will  not  permit  giving  the  entire  article,  the  keynote  of  which 
is  that  “Form  ever  follows  function.  This  is  the  law.”  [EDITOR.] 
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THE  architects  of  this  land  and  generation  are  now  brought  face 
to  face  with  something  new  under  the  sun, — namely,  that  evo¬ 
lution  and  integration  of  social  conditions,  that  special  group¬ 
ing  of  them,  which  results  in  a  demand  for  the  erection  of  tall  office 
buildings.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  social  conditions;  I 
accept  them  as  the  fact,  and  say  at  once  that  the  design  of  the  tall  office 
building  must  be  recognized  and  confronted  at  the  outset  as  a  problem 
to  be  solved, — a  vital  problem,  pressing  for  a  true  solution.  .  .  .  How 
shall  we  impart  to  this  sterile  pile,  this  crude,  harsh,  brutal  agglom¬ 
eration,  this  stark,  staring  exclamation  of  eternal  strife,  the  gracious¬ 
ness  of  those  higher  forms  of  sensibility  and  culture  that  rest  on  the 
lower  and  fiercer  passions?  How  shall  we  proclaim  from  the  dizzy 
height  of  this  strange,  weird,  modern  housetop  the  peaceful  evangel 
of  sentiment,  of  beauty,  the  cult  of  a  higher  life? 

This  is  the  problem;  and  we  must  seek  the  solution  of  it  in  a  proc¬ 
ess  analogous  to  its  own  evolution, — indeed,  a  continuation  of  it, — 
namely,  by  proceeding  step  by  step  from  general  to  special  aspects, 
from  coarser  to  finer  considerations.  It  is  my  belief  that  it  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  every  problem  that  it  contains  and  suggests  its  own 
solution.  This  I  believe  to  be  natural  law.  ...  As  I  am  here  seeking 
not  for  an  individual  or  special  solution,  but  for  a  true  normal  type, 
the  attention  must  be  confined  to  those  conditions  that,  in  the  main, 
are  constant  in  tall  office  buildings,  and  every  mere  incidental  and 
accidental  variation  eliminated  from  the  consideration,  as  harmful 
to  the  clearness  of  the  main  inquiry. 

The  practical  horizontal  and  vertical  division  or  office  unit  is 
naturally  based  on  a  room  of  comfortable  area  and  height,  and  the 
size  of  this  standard  office  room  as  naturally  predetermines  the  stand¬ 
ard  structural  unit,  and,  approximately,  the  size  of  window-openings. 
In  turn,  these  purely  arbitrary  units  of  structure  form  in  an  equally 
natural  way  the  true  basis  of  the  artistic  development  of  the  exterior. 
Of  course  the  structural  spacings  and  openings  in  the  first  or  mercan¬ 
tile  story  are  required  to  be  the  largest  of  all;  those  in  the  second  or 
quasi-mercantile  story  are  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature.  The  spa¬ 
cings  and  openings  in  the  attic  are  of  no  importance  whatsoever  (the 
windows  have  no  actual  value),  for  light  may  be  taken  from  the  top, 
and  no  recognition  of  a  cellular  division  is  necessary  in  the  structural 
spacing.  Hence  it  follows  inevitably,  and  in  the  simplest  possible 
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way,  that  if  we  follow  our  natural  instincts  without  thought  of  books, 
rules,  precedents,  or  any  such  educational  impedimenta  to  a  spon¬ 
taneous  and  “sensible”  result,  we  will  in  the  following  manner  design 
the  exterior  of  our  tall  office  building, — to  wit: 

Beginning  with  the  first  story,  we  give  this  a  main  entrance  that 
attracts  the  eye  to  its  location,  and  the  remainder  of  the  story  we  treat 
in  a  more  or  less  liberal,  expansive,  sumptuous  way, — a  way  based 
exactly  on  the  practical  necessities,  but  expressed  with  a  sentiment  of 
largeness  and  freedom.  The  second  story  we  treat  in  a  similar  way, 
but  usually  with  milder  pretension.  Above  this,  throughout  the 
indefinite  number  of  typical  office-tiers,  we  take  our  cue  from  the 
individual  cell,  which  requires  a  window  with  its  separating  pier,  its 
sill  and  lintel,  and  we,  without  more  ado,  make  them  look  all  alike 
because  they  are  all  alike.  This  brings  us  to  the  attic,  which,  having 
no  division  into  office-cells,  and  no  special  requirement  for  lighting, 
gives  us  the  power  to  show  by  means  of  its  broad  expanse  of  wall, 
and  its  dominating  weight  and  character,  that  which  is  the  fact, — 
namely,  that  the  series  of  office-tiers  has  come  definitely  to  an  end. 

This  may  perhaps  seem  a  bald  result  and  a  heartless,  pessimistic 
way  of  stating  it,  but  even  so  we  certainly  have  advanced  a  most  char¬ 
acteristic  stage  beyond  the  imagined  sinister  building  of  the  specu¬ 
lator-engineer-builder  combination.  For  the  hand  of  the  architect  is 
now  definitely  felt  in  the  decisive  position  at  once  taken,  and  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  a  thoroughly  sound,  logical,  coherent  expression  of  the 
conditions  is  becoming  apparent.  When  I  say  the  hand  of  the  archi¬ 
tect,  I  do  not  mean  necessarily  the  accomplished  and  trained  archi¬ 
tect.  I  mean  only  a  man  with  a  strong  natural  liking  for  buildings, 
and  a  disposition  to  shape  them  in  what  seems  to  his  unaffected  nature 
a  direct  and  simple  way.  He  will  probably  tread  an  innocent  path 
from  his  problem  to  its  solution,  and  therein  he  will  show  an  enviable 
gift  of  logic.  If  he  have  some  gift  for  form  in  detail,  some  feeling 
for  form  purely  and  simply  as  form,  some  love  for  that,  his  result, 
in  addition  to  its  simple  straightforward  naturalness  and  complete¬ 
ness  in  general  statement,  will  have  something  of  the  charm  of 
sentiment. 

However,  thus  far  the  results  are  only  partial  and  tentative  at  best; 
relatively  true,  they  are  but  superficial.  We  are  doubtless  right  in 
our  instinct,  but  we  must  seek  a  fuller  justification,  a  finer  sanction, 
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for  it.  .  .  .  What  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  tall  office  build¬ 
ing?  And  at  once  we  answer,  it  is  lofty.  This  loftiness  is  to  the 
artist-nature  its  thrilling  aspect.  It  is  the  very  open  organ-tone  in  its 
appeal.  It  must  be  in  turn  the  dominant  chord  in  his  expression  of 
it,  the  true  excitant  of  his  imagination.  It  must  be  tall,  every  inch  of 
it  tall.  The  force  and  power  of  altitude  must  be  in  it,  the  glory  and 
pride  of  exaltation  must  be  in  it.  It  must  be  every  inch  a  proud  and 
soaring  thing,  rising  in  sheer  exultation  that  from  bottom  to  top  it  is 
a  unit  without  a  single  dissenting  line, — that  it  is  the  new,  the  unex¬ 
pected,  the  eloquent  peroration  of  most  bald,  most  sinister,  most 
forbidding  conditions. 

THE  man  who  designs  in  this  spirit  and  with  this  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  generation  he  lives  in  must  be  no  coward,  no 
denier,  no  bookworm,  no  dilettante.  He  must  live  of  his  life 
and  for  his  life  in  the  fullest,  most  consummate  sense.  He  must 
realize  at  once  and  with  the  grasp  of  inspiration  that  the  problem  of 
the  tall  office  building  is  one  of  the  most  stupendous,  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  opportunities  that  the  Lord  of  Nature  in  His  beneficence 
has  ever  offered  to  the  proud  spirit  of  man. 

That  this  has  not  been  perceived — indeed,  has  been  flatly  denied — 
is  an  exhibition  of  human  perversity  that  must  give  us  pause.  ...  As 
to  the  former  and  serious  views  held  by  discerning  and  thoughtful 
critics,  I  shall,  with  however  much  of  regret,  dissent  from  them  for 
the  purposes  of  this  demonstration,  for  I  regard  them  as  secondary 
only,  non-essential,  and  as  touching  not  at  all  upon  the  vital  spot,  upon 
the  quick  of  the  entire  matter,  upon  the  true,  the  immovable  philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  architectural  art. 

This  view  let  me  now  state,  for  it  brings  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  a  final,  comprehensive  formula:  All  things  in  nature  have 
a  shape,  that  is  to  say,  a  form,  an  outward  semblance,  that  tells  us  what 
they  are,  that  distinguishes  them  from  ourselves  and  from  each 
other.  Unfailingly  in  nature  these  shapes  express  the  inner  life,  the 
native  quality,  of  the  animal,  tree,  bird,  fish,  that  they  present  to  us; 
they  are  so  characteristic,  so  recognizable,  that  we  say,  simply,  it  is 
“natural”  it  should  be  so.  Yet  the  moment  we  peer  beneath  this  sur¬ 
face  of  things,  the  moment  we  look  through  the  tranquil  reflection  of 
ourselves  and  the  clouds  above  us,  down  into  the  clear,  fluent,  unfath- 
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omable  depths  of  nature,  how  startling  is  the  silence  of  it,  how  amaz¬ 
ing  the  flow  of  life,  how  absorbing  the  mystery!  Unceasingly  the 
essence  of  things  is  taking  shape  in  the  matter  of  things,  and  this 
unspeakable  process  we  call  birth  and  growth.  Awhile  the  spirit  and 
the  matter  fade  away  together,  and  it  is  this  that  we  call  decadence, 
death.  These  two  happenings  seem  joined  and  interdependent, 
blended  into  one  like  a  bubble  and  its  iridescence  and  they  seem  borne 
along  upon  a  slowly  moving  air.  This  air  is  wonderful  past  all 
understanding. 

Yet  to  the  steadfast  eye  of  one  standing  upon  the  shore  of  things, 
looking  chiefly  and  most  lovingly  upon  that  side  on  which  the  sun 
shines  and  that  we  feel  joyously  to  be  life,  the  heart  is  ever  gladdened 
by  the  beauty,  the  exquisite  spontaneity,  with  which  life  seeks  and 
takes  on  its  forms  in  an  accord  perfectly  responsive  to  its  needs.  It 
seems  ever  as  though  the  life  and  the  form  were  absolutely  one  and 
inseparable,  so  adequate  is  the  sense  of  fulfilment.  ...  It  is  the  per¬ 
vading  law  of  all  things  organic  and  inorganic,  of  all  things  physical 
and  metaphysical,  of  all  things  human  and  all  things  superhuman,  of 
all  true  manifestations  of  the  head,  of  the  heart,  of  the  soul,  that  the 
life  is  recognizable  in  its  expression,  that  form  ever  follows  function. 
This  is  the  law. 

Shall  we,  then,  daily  violate  this  law  in  our  art?  Are  we  so 
decadent,  so  imbecile,  so  utterly  weak  of  eyesight,  that  we  cannot 
perceive  this  truth  so  simple,  so  very  simple?  Is  it  indeed  a  truth 
so  transparent  that  we  see  through  it  but  do  not  see  it?  Is  it  really 
then  a  very  marvelous  thing,  or  is  it  rather  so  commonplace,  so  every¬ 
day,  so  near  a  thing  to  us,  that  we  cannot  perceive  that  the  shape,  form, 
outward  expression,  design,  or  whatever  we  may  choose,  of  the  tall 
office  building  should  in  the  very  nature  of  things  follow  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  building,  and  that  where  the  function  does  not  change,  the 
form  is  not  to  change? 

DOES  not  this  readily,  clearly,  and  conclusively  show  that  the 
lower  one  or  two  stories  will  take  on  a  special  character  suited 
to  the  special  needs,  that  the  tiers  of  typical  offices,  having  the 
same  unchanging  function,  shall  continue  in  the  same  unchanging 
form,  and  that  as  to  the  attic,  specific  and  conclusive  as  it  is  in  its 
very  nature,  its  function  shall  equally  be  so  in  force,  in  significance, 
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in  continuity,  in  conclusiveness  of  outward  expression?  From  this 
results,  naturally,  spontaneously,  unwittingly,  a  three-part  division,' — 
not  from  any  theory,  symbol,  or  fancied  logic. 

And  thus  the  design  of  the  tall  office  building  takes  its  place  with 
all  other  architectural  types  made  when  architecture,  as  has  happened 
once  in  many  years,  was  a  living  art.  Witness  the  Greek  temple,  the 
Gothic  cathedral,  the  mediaeval  fortress. 

And  thus,  when  native  instinct  and  sensibility  shall  govern  the 
exercise  of  our  beloved  art;  when  the  known  law,  the  respected  law, 
shall  be  that  form  ever  follows  function;  when  our  architects  shall 
cease  strutting  and  prattling  handcuffed  and  vainglorious  in  the 
asylum  of  a  foreign  school;  when  it  is  truly  felt,  cheerfully  accepted, 
that  this  law  opens  up  the  airy  sunshine  of  green  fields,  and  gives  to 
us  a  freedom  that  the  very  beauty  and  sumptuousness  of  the  outwork¬ 
ing  of  the  law  itself  as  exhibited  in  nature  will  deter  any  sane,  any 
sensitive  man  from  changing  into  license;  when  it  becomes  evident 
that  we  are  merely  speaking  a  foreign  language  with  a  noticeable 
American  accent,  whereas  each  and  every  architect  in  the  land  might, 
under  the  benign  influence  of  this  very  law,  express  in  the  simplest, 
most  modest,  most  natural  way  that  which  it  is  in  him  to  say;  that  he 
might  really  and  would  surely  develop  his  own  characteristic  indi¬ 
viduality,  and  that  the  architectural  art  with  him  would  certainly 
become  a  living  form  of  speech,  a  natural  form  of  utterance,  giving 
surcease  to  him  and  adding  treasures  small  and  great  to  the  growing 
art  of  his  land;  when  we  know  and  feel  that  Nature  is  our  friend,  not 
our  implacable  enemy, — that  an  afternoon  in  the  country,  an  hour  by 
the  sea,  a  full  open  view  of  one  single  day,  through  dawn,  high  noon, 
and  twilight,  will  suggest  to  us  so  much  that  is  rhythmical,  deep,  and 
eternal  in  the  vast  art  of  architecture,  something  so  deep,  so  true, 
that  all  the  narrow  formalities,  hard-and-fast  rules,  and  strangling 
bonds  of  the  schools  cannot  stifle  it  in  us,— then  it  may  be  proclaimed 
that  we  are  on  the  highroad  to  a  natural  and  satisfying  art,  an  archi¬ 
tecture  that  will  soon  become  a  fine  art  in  the  true,  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  an  art  that  will  live  because  it  will  be  of  the  people,  for  the 
people,  and  by  the  people. 
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ABORIGINAL  AMERICAN  HOMES:  CAVE,  CLIFF, 
AND  BRUSH  DWELLINGS  IN  NEW  MEXICO, 
ARIZONA  AND  CALIFORNIA.  BY  GEORGE 
WHARTON  JAMES 

IRST  steps  are  always  interesting,  from  the  earliest 
efforts  of  a  bird  to  fly  to  the  endeavors  of  man  to  con¬ 
struct  a  machine  that  will  enable  him  to  fly — or  better 
still,  to  soar  through  space  without  any  conscious  effort 
on  his  part.  How  did  man  first  begin  to  speak?  If 
one  could  have  heard  those  first  attempts  at  articulation, 
how  fascinating  it  would  have  been,  especially  if  he  could  have  con¬ 
tinued  the  observation  until  written  language  began.  In  the  dwell¬ 
ings  of  mankind  even  now  it  is  possible  to  determine  with  some  degree 
of  certainty  how  the  first  steps  were  taken.  For  in  the  aborigines  of 
the  American  Southwest  mankind  is  still  a  living  example  of  the 
child-life  of  the  race.  The  accompanying  illustrations  will  show 
how,  even  within  so  small  an  area  as  that  covered  by  New  Mexico, 
Arizona  and  California,  man’s  steps  have  not  always  been  ordered 
exactly  alike. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  truth  in  the  idea  that  the  first 
man  cared  no  more  for  shelter  than  did  the  wild  beasts.  Man  does 
not  have  a  natural  covering  to  protect  him  from  the  storms  as  have 
the  lower  animals,  hence  a  shelter  was  absolutely  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  life.  So  first  man  dwelt  in  hollow  trees  and  in  caves. 
In  the  American  West  and  Southwest  to-day  these  two  primitive 
dwelling  places  are  still  used.  In  California,  hollow  trees  have  not 
only  afforded  protection  to  the  aboriginal  man,  but  white  men,  with 
modern  ideas,  have  utilized  them  and  rendered  them  comfortable  as 
homes.  Caves  also  have  been  used  by  red  and  white  alike.  In 
Arizona  there  are  many  cave  dwellings  of  peculiar  interest.  About 
thirty  miles  east  of  Flagstaff,  as  well  as  nearer,  are  a  number  of  vol¬ 
canic  cones,  the  whole  region  being  the  scene  of  vast  plutonic  energy. 
As  the  flowing  lava  cooled  gases  were  generated,  which  caused 
gigantic  bubbles  to  form  in  the  slowly  solidifying  molten  rock. 
Many  of  these  bubbles  still  remain  in  the  form  of  natural  caves,  and 
in  these  caves  the  Indians  of  early  days  found  shelter.  Many  of  them 
have  been  explored  and  antique  pottery  of  the  earliest  known  form 
and  decoration,  together  with  metates,  stone-axes,  hammers,  arrow 
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and  spear  points,  corncobs  and  various  small  seeds  have  been  found 
in  large  quantities.  The  region  is  well  shown  in  the  first  illustration. 

Later,  Indians  took  to  excavating  caves  for  themselves,  and  one 
region  is  honeycombed  with  them.  This  location  is  some  ten  or 
twelve  miles  from  Flagstaff.  In  an  immense  cinder  cone  of  an 
extinct  volcano,  resembling  a  dome,  are  scores  of  chambers  excavated 
out  of  the  coherent  cinder  mass.  The  entrances  are  generally  pro¬ 
tected  by  walls  of  cinders.  As  the  prime  condition  seems  to  have 
been  the  readiness  with  which  the  mass  could  be  excavated,  there  is  no 
regularity  in  their  occurrence,  and  they  are  found  in  irregular  tiers 
one  above  another  to  the  summit. 

Many  caves  in  Arizona  show  clear  evidences  of  aboriginal  occu¬ 
pation,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Mallery  Grotto  at  the  Grand  Canyon, 
not  far  from  El  Tovar  hotel.  These  have  been,  and  some  of  them  still 
are,  utilized  by  white  men  as  temporary  shelters,  and  some  have  even 
made  of  them  permanent  residences  lasting  into  years.  The  walls 
and  ceilings  of  some  of  these  caves  are  almost  covered  with  picto- 
graphs  of  animals,  insects,  plant  and  geometrical  forms. 

AMERICAN  magazines  and  newspapers  of  thirty  years  ago 
contained  many  wild  and  extravagant  descriptions  of  some  of 
the  cliff  and  ruined  pueblo  dwellings  then  just  discovered  in 
the  West.  From  the  vivid  pen-pictures  one  could  scarcely  help 
thinking  that  these  ruins  equalled  those  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome, 
or  that  they  vied  in  magnificent  grandeur  with  the  rock-hewn  temples 
of  the  Nile.  The  most  charitable  explanation  of  these  exaggerations 
is  to  assume  that  they  were  written  from  hearsay  to  produce  a  sensa¬ 
tion.  The  ruins  themselves  are  wonderful,  certainly,  and  interesting 
beyond  measure,  and  the  solving  of  the  problems  they  presented  has 
afforded  scope  for  the  patience,  ingenuity  and  wisdom  of  many  inves¬ 
tigators.  But  there  was  only  one  way  to  solve  these  problems ;  not  by 
“guessing,”  seated  in  a  comfortable  study  in  the  East,  but  by  hard 
work  in  the  field,  measuring,  platting  and  excavating,  winning  the 
confidence  of  the  Indian  tribes  who  resided  near  so  that  they  would 
tell  traditions  concerning  the  ruins  that  had  been  held  by  their  pro¬ 
genitors  for  many  years.  Here  was  the  rational  method,  and  Powell, 
Morgan,  Cushing,  Matthews,  the  Mindeleffs,  Stevenson,  Fewkes, 
Hodge,  Hough  and  others  have  thoroughly  and  systematically  fol- 
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lowed  it,  until  now  we  need  no  longer  guess;  we  know  as  well  as  we 
know  any  ancient  history  what  can  be  known  of  the  origin  and  history 
of  these  cliff-dwellings,  and  of  the  peoples  that  inhabited  them. 

All  throughout  the  Verde  Valley  are  scattered  scores  of  cave,  cliff 
and  village  ruins.  At  many  points  a  soft  calcareous  sandstone  covers 
the  underlying  rock.  This  sandstone  is  strongly  laminated,  and, 
being  of  so  yielding  a  nature,  was  easily  excavated.  In  the  canyons 
of  the  water  courses  and  wherever  nature  had  formed  a  cliff,  the  cave 
dweller  found  everything  ready  for  his  stone  axe  and  flint  hammer. 
Continued  peckings,  with  an  occasional  heavy  blow,  excavated  quite 
a  cave,  and  thus  his  rude  shelter  was  formed.  Later,  he  began  to  pile 
up  rock  in  front  of  his  sleeping  place,  that  the  blasts  might  not  blow 
upon  him  too  severely,  and  when  he  learned  from  the  birds  and  the 
insects  the  lesson  of  mortar,  mud  or  cement,  he  made  a  solid  wall 
which  shut  in  his  cave.  Thus  in  time  it  became — when  perched  in 
the  wall  of  a  cliff — what  we  now  term  a  cliff-dwelling. 

The  Mancos  Canyon  in  Southern  Colorado,  the  so-called  Canyon 
de  Chelley  and  the  Chaco  Canyon  in  Arizona,  and  the  Pajarito  Park 
region  in  New  Mexico  are  honeycombed  with  cave,  cliff  and  pueblo 
ruins.  These  terms  are  all  more  popular  than  scientific,  the  first 
being  generally  applied  to  natural  caves  used  as  dwellings,  the  sec¬ 
ond  to  designate  a  natural  or  made  cave  in  the  face  of  a  cliff,  and  the 
last,  a  collection  of  dwelling-places  built  by  man  away  from  a  cliff. 
If  one  were  to  demand  scientific  accuracy  in  definition  he  would 
speak  of  natural  caves  below  the  surface,  caves  on  a  level  with  the 
point  of  entrance,  caves  in  cliffs  above  the  base,  caves  with  front 
closed  up  with  rudely  laid  unmortared  blocks  of  rock,  and  caves 
closed  up  with  mortared  walls.  Then  there  would  be  the  excavated 
caves  of  the  same  varieties.  The  fact  is  that  one  kind  so  insensibly 
shades  into  another  kind  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  be  exact. 

IN  Walnut  Canyon,  ten  miles  from  Flagstaff,  Arizona,  are  several 
groups  of  cliff-dwellings.  These  were  probably  natural  excava¬ 
tions,  owing  to  the  softer  rock  of  the  various  strata  being  washed 
or  weathered  away.  The  aborigines  found  these,  and  by  means  of 
rude  pieces  of  rock  and  a  mixture  of  mud  and  natural  cement,  which 
the  years  have  hardened  wonderfully,  protecting  walls  were  erected 
in  front,  and  to  divide  one  room  from  another.  Many  thousands  of 
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visitors  in  late  years  have  visited  these  cave  and  cliff-dwellings  and 
to  all  alike  questions  immediately  arise,  such  as,  “Who  were  the  cliff- 
dwellers?”  “From  whence  did  they  come?”  “What  was  their 
history?”  “Where  have  they  gone?”  Many  pages  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  in  answer  to  these  questions,  some  by  very  learned  men,  and  yet 
until  comparatively  recent  years  all  that  was  written  was  pure  conjec¬ 
ture  and  has  since  been  proven  valueless.  These  writers  said  that, 
because  the  doorways  into  the  cliff-dwellings  were  small,  so  that  a 
man  of  ordinary  height  could  not  enter  into  one  without  stooping  very 
low,  it  was  rational  to  assume  that  the  cliff-dwellers  were  a  very  small 
or  dwarf  people.  They  also  gave  the  dimensions  of  some  of  the 
dwellings,  and  these  certainly  were  too  small  for  any  man  six  feet  high 
to  lie  down  in,  and  the  ceiling  was  often  not  more  than  four  or  five 
feet  above  the  floor.  This  was  taken  as  a  further  proof  of  the  theory. 
Hence  for  many  years  the  dwarf  idea  was  held  even  by  scientists,  and, 
owing  to  their  having  advanced  it,  is  still  held  by  many  people  other¬ 
wise  well-informed. 

But  of  late  years  American  ethnological  and  archaeological 
researches  in  the  field  have  completely  cleared  up  the  errors  and  the 
mystery.  Visitors  to  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  found  these  peoples  living  in  houses,  the  entrances  to  which 
were  as  small  as  those  of  the  cliff  dwellings.  The  reason  for  this 
was  soon  apparent.  Wood  for  doors  was  not  to  be  had  by  a  people 
unfamiliar  with  the  use  of  the  saw,  but  flat  slabs  of  rock  were  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  forces  of  N ature.  During  cold  or  stormy  weather  it  was 
highly  desirable  to  be  able  to  close  up  the  doorway.  Yet,  if  it  were 
made  too  large,  a  slab  of  rock  to  fit  could  not  be  found,  nor  any  one 
strong  enough  to  remove  it  even  if  it  were  found.  What  more  natural 
then  than  that  the  doorway  should  be  made  to  fit  the  rock  slab,  pro¬ 
vided,  of  course,  that  it  would  just  allow  ingress  and  egress. 

But  even  this  did  not  account  for  the  very  small  cliff  dwellings, 
and  not  until  it  was  definitely  learned  from  the  Havasupai  Indians 
of  Arizona  that  their  name  for  these  small  dwellings  was  “meala 
hawa”  (corn  house),  did  the  thought  enter  the  minds  of  the  scientists 
that  they  were  other  than  human  dwellings.  These  Indians  have 
many  traditions  as  to  the  corn  storage  houses.  Harvests  were  not 
always  sure,  hence  certain  of  their  wise  men,  long  ago,  made  it  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  religious  necessity  that  a  three  years’  supply  of  corn  should 
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always  be  kept  on  hand.  Cliff  storage  houses,  therefore,  were 
designed,  which  were  hermetically  sealed,  within  and  without,  with 
mud  or  natural  cement,  and  where  the  precious  corn  or  other  seeds 
would  be  free  from  the  depredations  of  wild  animals  or  theft  by 
nomad  enemies.  In  the  various  tributary  canyons  of  the  Havasu  and 
in  many  similar  canyons  connected  with  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado,  numbers  of  corn  storage  houses  have  been  found,  most  of 
which  are  called  cliff-dwellings  by  Arizonans.  There  is  one  such 
“meala  hawa”  in  Havasu  Canyon  perched  high  on  a  cliff  some  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  canyon  floor.  The  trail  to  this  is  known  only 
to  the  “Kohot”  or  chief  and  the  head  medicine  man.  One  of  the 
lesser  kohots  explained  that,  long  ago,  during  a  protracted  famine, 
in  which  many  of  his  people  were  starved  to  death,  their  frightful 
hunger  led  them  to  eat  up  the  corn  reserved  for  seed. 

The  following  year,  therefore,  saw  added  hunger  and  distress. 
To  guard  against  the  recurrence  of  such  a  calamity  this  almost  inac¬ 
cessible  storage  house  was  filled  with  seed  corn,  and  every  year  it  is 
opened  and  the  condition  of  the  corn  investigated  by  either  the  chief 
or  the  medicine  man. 

CUSHING  in  his  studies  among  the  Zuni  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  first  shelters  were  of  brush  and  not  the  cave  or  cliff 
dwellings.  This  may  be  true,  though  there  is  some  force  to 
the  argument  that  it  is  more  likely  the  aborigine  would  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  shelter  of  any  kind  already  in  existence,  than  make  one  for 
himself.  Be  this  as  it  may,  shelters  of  brush  are  made  by  the  Indians 
of  to-day  among  the  Wallapais,  Havasupais,  Navahos  and  other 
Southwestern  tribes.  The  Havasupais  live  in  a  deep  and  wonder¬ 
fully  picturesque  dwelling  place  in  the  heart  of  a  canyon,  nearly  five 
thousand  feet  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country,  where  large 
springs,  fully  a  thousand  of  them — make  possible  the  irrigation  and 
cultivation  of  two  or  three  hundred  acres  of  excellent  soil  which  the 
ages  have  lodged  in  a  level  space  on  the  floor  of  the  canyon.  The 
springs  unite  to  form  a  rapidly  flowing  stream  lined  with  willows 
and  cottonwoods  that  attain  a  good  size.  The  water  has  a  bluish 
tinge,  hence  its  name,  Ha-ha  Vasu,  the  blue  water,  and  the  Indians 
are  the  pai,  people,  of  this  havasu,  hence  their  name,  Havasupai.  In 
the  summer  their  shelter  is  of  the  most  primitive  character.  Two 
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cotton-wood  poles  with  forks  are  firmly  thrust  into  the  ground,  at  a 
distance  of  some  twelve  to  twenty  feet  apart.  Across  this  distance, 
resting  within  the  forks,  a  strong  pole  is  placed.  These  three  poles 
comprise  the  whole  of  the  framework.  Light  willow  and  other 
branches  are  then  sloped  from  the  ground  up  and  allowed  to  rest  on 
the  cross  pole.  If  this  does  not  give  the  required  shade,  more  leafy 
branches  or  weeds  are  lightly  thrown  upon  the  uprights  and  the 
shelter  is  complete. 

A  more  pretentious  dwelling  is  shown  in  the  illustration.  This 
is  a  summer  “hawa”  and  is  the  home  of  one  of  the  best  basket  makers. 
It  is  built  of  strong  willow  branches  interwoven  at  the  top  so  as  to 
make  a  curved  roof,  upon  which,  and  on  the  sides,  willows  and  arrow 
weed  are  loosely  thrown.  It  makes  an  excellent  shelter. 

But  for  the  rainy  season  and  colder  weather  a  mud-covered  dwell¬ 
ing  is  needed  to  keep  out  the  rain.  This  requires  a  stronger  frame 
to  sustain  the  weight,  and  the  Havasupais  have  been  shown  by  sad 
experience  that  they  have  not  always  been  as  careful  in  this  regard  as 
they  should  have  been.  One  night  the  village  was  awakened  by  the 
loud  wailing  cry  that  meant  death  had  visited  a  household.  Soon, 
one  of  the  Indians  appeared.  Striking  his  breast,  while  the  tears 
streamed  down  his  cheeks,  he  cried:  “Me  dead!  Hawa  pole  fall. 
Kill  me.  Ha-na-to-op-o-gie.”  By  “me”  he  meant  some  one  belong¬ 
ing  to  him,  and  it  proved  to  be  his  son,  a  finely  growing  lad  of  whom 
he  was  very  proud.  The  mud  on  the  hawa  had  become  too  heavy 
owing  to  the  rains,  and  a  pole  above  the  doorway  supporting  other 
cross  poles  had  given  way  and  had  crushed  to  death  the  lad  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  underneath. 

One  of  the  illustrations  shows  a  hawa  that  is  undoubtedly  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Mexican  “jacal.”  Of  the  two  brothers  in  front  of  it, 
the  one  sitting,  Waluthama,  is  its  owner.  He  is  well  known  to  many 
whites,  having  served  as  a  guide.  He  has  often  visited  the  railway 
settlements  and  there,  doubtless,  obtained  the  idea  of  his  hawa,  for  it 
is  the  only  one  in  the  village.  Heavy  upright  cottonwood  poles  are 
fixed  in  the  ground  at  the  corners,  and  securely  fastened  together  at 
their  tops  by  cross  poles,  thus  forming  a  complete  framework.  Nar¬ 
row  trenches  are  then  dug  at  the  sides  and  ends,  and  into  these  the 
butts  of  other  poles  are  placed,  the  tips  resting  upon  the  cross  poles 
above,  to  which  they  are  tied  with  rawhide  or  vegetable  fiber  thongs. 
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FRAMEWORK  FOR  A  HAVASUPAI  “HAWA” 


HAVASUPAI  “hAVVA”  MADE  OF  COTTONWOOD  POLES 


HAVASU  PAI  FRAME  FOR  “tOIIOLWOh”  OR  SWEAT  HOUSE 


TULE  “KISH”  OF  A  SABOBA  BASKET-MAKER 


CAHUILLA  “KISH”  OF  TULES 


“KISIl”  OF  A  CALIFORNIA  MISSION  INDIAN 
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The  roof  is  not  flat  as  in  the  Mexican  jacal.  Waluthama  utilized 
the  experience  of  his  ancestors  and  improved  upon  the  Mexican  style. 
Taking  two  taller  poles,  he  placed  one  at  the  front,  upon  which  to 
hang  his  door,  and  the  other  at  the  rear,  and  to  these  affixed  the  ridge 
pole.  This  made  the  rafters  slope  on  each  side,  and  when  willow^, 
weeds  and  mud  were  thrown  upon  them  the  roof  was  fairly  water¬ 
tight. 

Another  interesting  though  very  simple  Havasupai  framework  is 
covered  with  Navaho  blankets  and  is  then  used  as  a  “toholwoh,”  or 
sweat  house.  The  rocks  are  heated  in  a  campfire  outside,  and  when 
red  hot,  and  the  bathers  are  seated  on  the  clean  willow  boughs  inside, 
four  or  five  of  them  at  a  time  are  placed  under  the  cover,  the  “flap” 
closed  and  the  singing  begins.  For  this  sweat-bath  is  accompanied  by 
religious  songs,  as  the  traditions  of  the  Havasupais  claim  “toholwoh” 
as  a  good  gift  from  their  god,  Tochopa.  Still  another  variety  of 
hawa  is  built  for  the  special  purpose  of  allowing  the  housewife  to 
make  her  large  flat  wafer  bread,  or  “tis-wi-a-yar-i”  away  from  her 
dwelling.  Here,  undisturbed  and  alone,  singing  to  herself,  she  takes 
her  basket  of  corn  meal  batter,  lights  a  fire  under  the  flat  slab,  shown 
in  place  in  the  photograph,  and,  as  soon  as  it  is  hot,  smears  a  little  mut¬ 
ton  fat  over  it,  and  then,  dipping  her  fingers  in  the  batter,  she  rapidly 
covers  the  hot  stone.  In  a  moment  or  two  the  “cake”  is  baked,  and 
folded  over  and  over,  it  makes  dainty  eating  for  the  hungry  husband 
and  children  on  their  home  coming. 

The  “Kish”  of  an  old  Saboba  basket-weaver  is  of  a  rude  and 
simple  type,  still  to  be  found  in  Southern  California.  This  hut  is  of 
tules  or  rushes  spread  loosely  over  a  rude  framework  of  poles,  and 
then  battened  down  by  other  poles  placed  across  the  tules  and  tied  in 
place.  Another  hut,  in  the  village  of  Cahuilla  in  the  San  Jacinto 
mountains  of  Southern  California,  is  of  square  form.  A  framework 
of  poles  is  made,  with  say  three  or  four  cross  poles  between  floor  and 
roof,  tied  to  the  uprights  with  rawhide  thongs.  Against  these  the 
loose  tules  are  placed  and  tied.  The  roof  is  constructed  in  the  same 
simple  manner.  An  advance  upon  this  method  is  shown  in  the  last 
illustration,  in  the  use  of  a  sloping  roof,  well-thatched  with  tule  and 
clearly  foreshadowing  the  thatched  roofs,  which  even  in  this  day  are 
used  on  the  cottages  of  many  peasants  throughout  England  and 
Europe  generally. 
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AND  SYMBOLIST  OF  THE  NEW  ART.  BY  MARY 
ANNABLE  FANTON 


OME  one  has  defined  genius  as  the  power  of  expressing  in 
art  by  instinct  what  one  has  not  experienced,  of  symbol¬ 
izing  what  one  has  apprehended  through  the  imagina¬ 
tion  without  feeling,  of  gathering  up  by  some  mysterious 
insight  the  universal  harmonious  poetry  of  life  into  some 
one  art.  The  creative  impulse  follows  this  insight,  and 
training  opens  doors  for  it  to  pass  easily  through,  out  to  the  mass  of 
people. 

“There  are  not  a  dozen  women  geniuses  living  in  the  world  at 
present,”  was  the  statement  with  which  a  very  great  artist  astonished 
a  group  of  people  at  a  recent  art  exhibition. 

“Not  half  of  these  are  Americans,”  he  added,  “and  one  woman 
who  undoubtedly  has  genius  with  a  wonderfully  various  power  of 
expression,  Mrs.  Clio  Bracken,  is  still  comparatively  little  known. 
She  has  worked  quietly  and  with  the  serious  dignity  that  sometimes 
wins  recognition,  but  never  pleads  for  it.” 

And  it  should  be  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  to  the  cynic 
about  American  art  that  one  woman,  still  under  thirty,  should  have 
manifested  a  genius  that  seems  to  be  equally  strong  and  convincing 
whether  expressed  in  decorative  or  industrial  art;  that  is  on  one  hand 
full  of  the  most  exquisitely  universal,  purely  poetical  feeling,  and 
on  the  other  capable  of  adapting  the  most  genuine  art  sense  to  the 
most  practical  detail  of  industrial  improvement. 

Mrs.  Bracken’s  first  work,  when  she  was  still  in  her  teens  and 
studying  in  New  York  with  St.  Gaudens,  was  a  series  of  portraits  in 
bas  reliefs  and  busts,  that  proved  at  the  start  a  rare  instinct  for  the 
expression  of  temperament  in  portrait  work  as  well  as  a  marvelous 
power  of  combining  with  temperament  a  suggestion  of  the  poetry 
of  nature. 

There  has  never  been  a  more  convincing  portrait  of  Paderewski 
than  the  bas  relief  Mrs.  Bracken  did  at  eighteen.  It  will  always  be 
a  good  portrait  of  the  man,  for  the  fundamental  quality  of  his  char¬ 
acter  is  there. 

In  Paris,  later,  where  she  studied  with  MacMonnies,  Rodin  and 
Loury,  the  real  versatility  of  her  genius  first  became  apparent,  and 
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she  began  there  her  modeling  of  nude  figures  in  the  small  that  have 
since  brought  her  the  recognition  already  quoted.  Not  only  are  the 
figures  themselves  most  exquisitely  and  poetically  drawn,  but  they 
are  invariably  symbolic  of  some  thrilling  emotion  of  life,  some 
ecstacy  of  joy  or  sorrow,  to  which  she  adds  a  further  symbolism  of  the 
gladness  or  pathos  of  nature. 

IN  her  unusual  compositions  in  miniature  almost  every  figure  is 
expressed  with  its  complement  of  grace  or  beauty,  pathos  or  mirth 
of  nature.  She  has  apprehended  and  employed  every  charm  of 
outdoors,  of  woods  and  wave  to  intensify  the  emotional  beauty  she 
wishes  to  express  in  the  miniature  figures  in  gold,  bronze  and  silver, 
which  in  Paris  are  classified  as  objets  d’art.  There  is  an  infinite 
variety  of  beauty  in  even  the  tiniest  figures,  and  all  are  full  of  the 
meaning  that  is  in  the  stars  and  the  waves  and  the  purple  hill  tops. 

As  an  example  of  the  natural  pagan  joy  of  life  there  is  a  tiny  dan¬ 
cing  girl,  a  slender  figure  in  an  ecstasy  of  graceful  motion,  all  her 
delicate  gold  draperies  blowing  close  to  the  young  body  as  if  she  were 
the  spirit  of  a  tropical  gale,  alluring  yet  destructive.  And  in  another 
study  the  crest  of  a  wave  half  hides  in  its  foam  a  tiny  fairy,  or  is  it  a 
mermaid  that  seems  so  a  part  of  the  sea? — a  lovely  decorative  effect, 
in  which  the  figure  is  so  completely  in  harmony  with  the  rhythm  and 
color  and  depth  of  the  ocean  that  it  seems  a  symbol  rather  than  a  study 
from  life. 

Purely  decorative  also  is  the  slight  figure  of  a  young  girl  looking 
down,  but  with  the  left  hand  raised  and  pointing  straight  ahead,  as 
though  indicating  something  in  life  that  she  would  fear  to  glance  at. 
And  is  the  artist  symbolizing  the  tragedy  of  unreserved  love  in  the 
miniature  group  called  “The  Worship  of  Pan”?  A  bust  of  the 
laughing  young  god  Pan,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  pedestal  a  beautiful, 
slender  girl  kneeling  imploringly. 

Although  these  objets  d’art  show  most  exquisite  and  poetical 
imagination,  the  imagination  that  harmonizes  all  beauty;  that  asso¬ 
ciates  the  curves  of  a  body  with  the  curves  of  a  flower,  the  sweep  or 
droop  of  drapery  with  wind  and  wave,  that  makes  perfume  and  color 
and  flesh  all  the  varying  expression  of  one  idea,  that  shows  the  com¬ 
plete  harmony  there  is  in  every  quality  of  beauty;  some  of  them  at 
least  suggest  her  interest  in  industrial  art,  in  which  ideal  decoration  is 
adjusted  to  a  mechanical  convenience. 
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And  Mrs.  Bracken  is  most  decidedly  one  of  the  frontiersmen  in 
the  feeling  new  in  America  that  all  interior  decoration  should  be  good 
art.  She  proves  the  courage  of  her  belief  in  her  own  house,  where 
every  mechanical  detail  is  decoratively  beautiful,  from  door  handles 
to  electric  bulb  holders,  and  from  desk  ornaments  to  fittings  of  her 
dining  room.  She  contends,  as  do  all  the  new  school  of  industrial 
artists,  that  all  architects,  interior  decorators,  furniture  makers  and 
bric-a-brac  dealers  should  be  trained  artists,  and  she  proves  the  truth 
of  her  ideal  in  her  home  and  studio. 

UP  to  now  Mrs.  Bracken’s  genius  has  found  no  stronger  revela¬ 
tion  than  in  the  punch  bowl  which  she  is  decorating  with  scenes 
from  Omar  Khayyam’s  “Rubaiyat,”  and  which  was  begun  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  in  Paris. 

The  final  model  for  this  bowl,  which  is  to  be  reproduced  eventu¬ 
ally  in  marble,  has  been  enlarged  for  a  fountain;  surely  a  bowl  after 
Omar’s  heart,  with  all  the  outer  space  and  the  wide  curving  rim 
carved  with  dancing,  drinking,  loving  figures,  and  roses  by  the  hun¬ 
dred  drifting  down  over  the  merrymakers.  It  is  not  a  drunken  revel, 
not  a  crazed  debauch  of  the  senses,  but  an  ecstatic  tale  of  the  joy  of 
life  that  Mrs.  Bracken  has  pictured  around  the  rim;  the  gladness  that 
youth  finds  in  sunshine  and  color  and  perfume  and  purple  fruit  and 
love.  It  is  a  spring  morning  to  lovers,  twilight  in  the  woods,  it  is 
bird  calls  and  rose  scents  and  Tyrian  purple. 

And  the  story  is  all  told  by  beauty  of  face  and  body,  by  the  delicate 
abandon  of  pose,  by  the  outstretch  of  hand,  the  curve  of  dancing  feet, 
by  the  fire  of  the  eye  and  the  quiver  of  the  mouth.  It  is  all  symbolic, 
just  as  the  “Rubaiyat”  is  symbolic,  the  intoxication  of  life,  not  of  wine. 
To  have  missed  this  important  significance  would  have  left  the  work 
clever  but  not  great. 

At  the  base  of  the  bowl  it  is  Omar  the  cynic,  Omar  the  melancholy, 
that  is  delineated.  And  the  lovely  bodies  of  women  droop  toward 
the  earth.  The  hair  sweeps  downward,  the  glasses  are  turned  down, 
the  roses  are  tumbling  to  the  ground,  and  on  the  faces  of  both  men 
and  women  in  the  lower  groups  are  the  lines  of  memory,  mournful 
and  pathetic.  It  is  not  pessimism,  it  is  life,  that  has  been  full  of  joy 
and  vivid  with  ecstasy,  and  that  now  sees  things  clearly,  perhaps  sadly, 
but  never  forgetting  the  beauty  and  never  regretting  the  joy.  It  is 
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the  harmonious  composition  in  Mrs.  Bracken’s  work  and  the  deep 
insight  into  the  “Rubaiyat”  that  have  made  her  place  the  sadder  folk 
at  the  base  of  the  bowl,  and  that  have  brought  up  to  the  brim,  stretch¬ 
ing  over  it,  with  an  abandon  of  delight,  all  that  is  light-hearted  and 
gay  and  beautiful  and  free  from  care. 

Not  only  one’s  first  glimpse  of  the  fountain  is  that  of  joy,  but  for 
the  first  few  minutes  one  has  only  the  sense  of  gayety,  of  supreme 
beauty  and  gladness.  Then  slowly,  as  in  life,  one  realizes  the  sorrow 
under  all  the  joy,  the  pathos  back  of  revelry,  if  one  but  sees  down  to 
the  root  of  things. 

It  is  a  study  of  the  Rubaiyat,  as  that  great  poem  portrays  life, 
and  the  work  of  a  mighty  imagination,  of  vast  insight  without  experi¬ 
ence,  and  so,  of  genius. 

And  the  worker  is  less  than  thirty,  with  a  face  of  great  beauty  and 
a  heart  full  of  youthful  enthusiasm  for  life.  In  her  character  there 
is  the  simplicity  of  true  genius.  And  her  children  are  dearer  to  her 
than  her  art. 


THE  RIVER 

“  There  is  a  river  the  streams  vuhereof  shall  make  glad  the  city  of  our  God"  (Holy  Writ) 

Glad  river  of  love,  whose  streams  divinely  fed, 
Countless  and  free,  unresting  on  their  way 
From  hills  of  God,  have  down  the  ages  led 
The  soul  of  man,  nor  ever  led  astray. 

The  cloud-born  mists  back  to  their  ocean  flow , 
Impulse  divine,  in  fellowship  with  clod, 

Upbuilding  in  the  thirsting  vales  below 
Glad,  wayside,  haven-cities  of  our  God. 

j.  h.  j. 
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F  the  exalted  character  and  statesmanship  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  able  minds  and  pens  have  presented  much. 
The  purpose  of  this  review  is  to  reveal  him  as  a  crafts¬ 
man  in  the  art  of  using  words.  It  was  a  cynical  French 
Minister  who  declared  that  words  were  for  the  purpose 
of  hiding  or  disguising  thoughts.  Lincoln  was  simple, 
honest  and  frank  as  the  sunlight,  and  to  him  words  were  given  to 
express  thought,  clearly  and  convincingly.  The  essential  condition 
of  the  right  use  of  words  is:  be  sure  you  have  a  thought,  then  express 
it  in  the  clearest,  most  direct  way.  This  is  the  secret  of  Lincoln’s 
marvelous  style. 

These  quotations  are  made  from  a  volume  of  “Letters  and 
Addresses  of  Abraham  Lincoln,”  published  by  Howard  Wilford 
Bell,  of  New  York,  and  of  his  masterly  use  of  English  the  editor  says : 
“To-day  Lincoln’s  position  as  a  master  of  the  English  tongue  in  its 
strength  and  simplicity  is  unquestioned.  The  French  Academy, 
Emerson,  Lowell,  Everett,  Beecher,  Ingersoll,  great  orators  and 
critics  of  England  and  America  are  united  on  that  point.  No  man  of 
his  century  could  state  a  proposition  with  more  exactness  and  com¬ 
pactness.  His  clarity  of  expression,  the  consistent  building  up  of  his 
argument,  his  brilliantly  apt  comparisons,  his  illuminating  wit,  his 
merciless  pursuit  of  illogic  in  his  opponents,  his  reserve  and  his  dig¬ 
nity  would  be  remarkable  in  a  mind  highly  trained,  and  in  this 
untaught  son  of  the  wilderness  become  phenomenal.  The  Peoria 
address,  the  debates,  the  letters  to  Greeley,  to  McClellan,  to  Conkling, 
are  models  in  their  way.  Equally  noticeable  is  his  instinct  for  words, 
his  choice  of  the  simple  and  descriptive,  the  musical.  The  inaugu¬ 
rals,  the  Gettysburg  address  (ranked  by  Emerson  as  the  peer  of  any 
of  the  utterances  of  man),  the  Springfield  farewell,  illustrate  this  die 
of  his  genius.” 

Of  his  Cooper  Union  speech, — Lincoln’s  public  address  in  New 
York, — Hon.  Joseph  Choate  thus  wrote :  “He  was  equal  to  the  occa¬ 
sion.  When  he  spoke  his  face  was  transformed;  his  eye  kindled,  his 
voice  rang,  his  face  shone  and  seemed  to  light  up  the  whole  assembly. 
For  an  hour  and  a  half  he  held  the  audience  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 
His  style  of  speech  and  manner  of  delivery  were  severely  simple. 
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What  Lowell  called  ‘the  grand  simplicities  of  the  Bible’  with  which 
he  was  so  familiar,  were  reflected  in  his  discourse. 

“It  was  marvelous  to  see  how  this  untutored  man,  by  mere  self- 
discipline  and  the  chastening  of  his  own  spirit,  had  outgrown  all 
meritricious  arts  and  found  his  way  to  the  grandeur  and  strength  of 
absolute  simplicity.  He  closed  with  an  appeal  to  his  audience, 
spoken  with  all  the  fire  of  his  aroused  and  kindling  conscience,  with  a 
full  outpouring  of  his  love  of  justice  and  liberty,  to  maintain  their 
political  purpose  on  that  lofty  and  unassailable  issue  of  right  and 
wrong  which  alone  could  justify  it,  and  not  to  be  intimidated  from 
their  high  resolve  and  sacred  duty  by  any  threats  of  destruction  of 
the  government,  or  of  ruin  of  themselves.” 

IN  his  first  public  address,  written  when  he  was  but  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  he  reveals  the  structural  quality  of  his  English.  He 
said:  “Every  man  is  said  to  have  his  peculiar  ambition.  Whether 
it  be  true  or  not,  I  can  say,  for  one,  that  I  have  no  other  so  great  as  that 
of  being  truly  esteemed  of  my  fellow-men,  by  rendering  myself 
worthy  of  their  esteem.  How  far  I  shall  succeed  in  gratifying  this 
ambition  is  yet  to  be  developed.  I  am  young  and  unknown  to  many 
of  you.  I  was  born,  and  have  ever  remained,  in  the  most  humble 
walks  of  life.  I  have  no  wealthy  or  popular  relations  or  friends  to 
recommend  me.  My  case  is  thrown  exclusively  upon  the  independ¬ 
ent  voters  of  the  county;  and,  if  elected,  they  will  have  conferred  a 
favor  upon  me  for  which  I  shall  be  unremitting  in  my  labors  to  com¬ 
pensate.  But,  if  the  good  people  in  their  wisdom  shall  see  fit  to  keep 
me  in  the  background,  I  shall  have  been  too  familiar  with  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  be  very  much  chagrined.” 

This  reply  to  an  offended  opponent’s  letter  shows  the  calm  spirit 
of  conciliation  without  compromise  that  clearly  foreshadows  his  later 
methods:  “Your  note  of  yesterday  is  received.  In  this  difficulty 
between  us  of  which  you  speak,  you  say  you  think  I  was  the  aggressor. 
I  do  not  think  I  was.  You  say  my ‘words  imported  insult.’  I  meant 
them  as  a  fair  set-off  to  your  own  statements,  and  not  otherwise;  and 
in  that  light  alone  I  now  wish  you  to  understand  them.  You  ask  for 
present  ‘feelings  on  the  subject.’  I  entertain  no  unkind  feelings  to 
you,  and  none  of  any  sort  upon  the  subject,  except  a  sincere  regret  that 
I  permitted  myself  to  get  into  such  an  altercation.” 
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He  was  a  keen,  practical  philosopher,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
from  a  letter  to  a  young  friend  who  had  written  complaining  that  the 
old  men  in  politics  gave  the  young  men  no  chance:  “Of  course  I 
cannot  demonstrate  what  I  say;  but  I  was  young  once,  and  I  am  sure 
I  was  never  ungenerously  thrust  back.  I  hardly  know  what  to  say. 
The  way  for  a  young  man  to  rise  is  to  improve  himself  every  way  he 
can,  never  suspecting  that  anybody  wishes  to  hinder  him.  Allow  me 
to  assure  you  that  suspicion  and  jealousy  never  did  help  any  man  in 
any  situation.  There  may  sometimes  be  ungenerous  attempts  to  keep 
a  young  man  down;  and  they  will  succeed,  too,  if  he  allows  his  mind 
to  be  directed  from  its  true  channel  to  brood  over  the  attempted 
injury.  Cast  about,  and  see  if  this  feeling  has  not  injured  every 
person  you  have  ever  known  to  fall  into  it.” 

A  shiftless  friend  had  written  him  for  a  loan  of  eighty  dollars, 
saying  that  he  would  almost  give  his  place  in  heaven  for  it.  Here  is 
part  of  the  reply:  “Your  request  for  eighty  dollars  I  do  not  think 
it  best  to  comply  with  now.  At  the  various  times  when  I  have  helped 
you  a  little  you  have  said  to  me,  ‘We  can  get  along  very  well  now’ ;  but 
in  a  very  short  time  I  find  you  in  the  same  difficulty  again.  Now  this 
can  only  happen  by  some  defect  in  your  conduct.  What  that  defect 
is,  I  think  I  know.  You  are  not  lazy,  and  still  you  are  an  idler.  I 
doubt  whether,  since  I  saw  you,  you  have  done  a  good  whole  day’s 
work  in  any  one  day.  You  do  not  very  much  dislike  to  work,  and 
still  you  do  not  work  much,  merely  because  it  does  not  seem  to  you 
that  you  could  get  much  for  it.  This  habit  of  uselessly  wasting  time 
is  the  whole  difficulty;  it  is  vastly  important  to  you,  and  still  more 
to  your  children,  that  you  should  break  the  habit.  It  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  them,  because  they  have  longer  to  live,  and  can  keep  out  of 
an  idle  habit  before  they  are  in  it,  easier  than  they  can  get  out  after 
they  are  in.” 

IN  his  speech  at  Peoria  he  made  a  statement  of  principle  that  should 
be  written  in  imperishable  bronze  in  every  legislative  hall  in  the 
world:  “I  doubt  not  that  the  people  of  Nebraska  are  and  will 
continue  to  be  as  good  as  the  average  of  people  elsewhere.  I  do  not 
say  the  contrary.  What  I  do  say  is  that  no  man  is  good  enough  to 
govern  another  man  without  that  other’s  consent.  I  say  this  is  the 
leading  principle,  the  sheet-anchor  of  American  republicanism.” 
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In  his  debates  with  Judge  Douglas  he  revealed  himself  a  great 
master  of  dialectics.  Here  was  a  “little  giant”  of  intellect  opposed 
to  him,  a  man  versed  in  all  the  arts  of  fine  speech,  and  familiar  with 
all  the  tricks  of  oratory. 

And  this  was  the  way  Lincoln  met  him:  “Gentlemen,  Judge 
Douglas  informed  you  that  this  speech  of  mine  was  probably  care¬ 
fully  prepared.  I  admit  that  it  was.  I  am  not  a  master  of  language ; 
I  have  not  a  fine  education;  I  am  not  capable  of  entering  into  a  dis¬ 
quisition  upon  dialectics,  as  I  believe  you  call  it;  but  I  do  not  believe 
the  language  I  employed  bears  any  such  construction  as  Judge  Doug¬ 
las  puts  upon  it.  But  I  don’t  care  about  a  quibble  in  regard  to  words. 
I  know  what  I  meant,  and  I  will  not  leave  this  crowd  in  doubt,  if  I 
can  explain  it  to  them,  what  I  really  meant  in  the  use  of  that 
paragraph.” 

The  merciless  logic  of  his  reasoning  was  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  demand  made  upon  his  own  mind.  He  said  to  himself:  “I 
must  and  will  be  clear.”  In  a  note  written  for  one  of  the  speeches 
against  Douglas  he  says:  “Judge  Douglas  is  a  man  of  large  influ¬ 
ence.  His  bare  opinion  goes  far  to  fix  the  opinion  of  others.  Besides 
this,  thousands  hang  their  hopes  upon  forcing  their  opinions  to  agree 
with  his.  It  is  a  party  necessity  with  them  to  say  they  agree  with  him, 
and  there  is  danger  they  will  repeat  the  saying  till  they  really  come 
to  believe  it.  Others  dread,  and  shrink  from,  his  denunciations,  his 
sarcasms,  and  his  ingenious  misrepresentations.  The  susceptible 
young  hear  lessons  from  him,  such  as  their  fathers  never  heard  when 
they  were  young. 

“If  by  this  means,  he  shall  succeed  in  moulding  public  sentiment 
to  a  perfect  accordance  with  his  own;  in  bringing  all  men  to  endorse 
all  court  decisions,  without  caring  to  know  whether  they  are  right  or 
wrong;  in  bringing  all  tongues  to  as  perfect  a  silence  as  his  own, 
as  to  there  being  any  wrong  in  slavery;  in  bringing  all  to  declare, 
with  him,  that  they  care  not  whether  slavery  be  voted  down  or 
voted  up;  that  if  any  people  want  slaves  they  have  a  right  to  have 
them;  that  negroes  are  not  men;  have  no  part  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence;  that  there  is  no  moral  question  about  slavery; 
that  liberty  and  slavery  are  perfectly  consistent — indeed,  necessary 
accompaniments;  that  for  a  strong  man  to  declare  himself  the 
superior  of  a  weak  one,  and  thereupon  enslave  the  weak  one,  is  the 
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very  essence  of  liberty,  the  most  sacred  right  of  self-government; 
when  I  say,  public  sentiment  shall  be  brought  to  all  this,  in  the  name 
of  Heaven  what  barrier  will  be  left  against  slavery  being  made  law¬ 
ful  everywhere?  Can  you  find  one  word  of  his  opposed  to  it?  Can 
you  not  find  many  strongly  favoring  it?  If  for  his  life,  for  his 
eternal  salvation,  he  was  solely  striving  for  that  end,  could  he  find 
any  means  so  well  adapted  to  reach  the  end?” 

When  General  Hunter  issued  a  proclamation  freeing  the  slaves 
of  certain  States  as  a  military  necessity,  here  is  a  part  of  Lincoln’s 
open  answer:  “Neither  General  Hunter,  nor  any  other  commander 
or  person,  has  been  authorized  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  make  a  proclamation  declaring  the  slaves  of  any  State 
free;  and  that  the  supposed  proclamation  now  in  question,  whether 
genuine  or  false,  is  altogether  void  so  far  as  respects  such  a  declara¬ 
tion.  I  further  make  known  that,  whether  it  be  competent  for 
me,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  to  declare  the  slaves 
of  any  State  or  States  free,  or  whether  at  any  time,  in  any  case,  it  shall 
have  become  a  necessity  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  exercise  such  supposed  power,  are  questions  which,  under 
my  responsibility,  I  reserve  to  myself,  and  which  I  cannot  feel  justi¬ 
fied  in  leaving  to  the  decision  of  commanders  in  the  field.  These  are 
totally  different  questions  from  those  of  police  regulations  in  armies 
and  camps.” 

His  love  of  personal  freedom  and  his  refusal  to  be  coerced  into 
following  a  certain  course  because  it  is  popular,  found  expression  in 
this  reply  to  one  of  his  opponents  in  the  State  Legislature  of  Illinois: 
“Address  that  argument  to  cowards  and  to  knaves;  with  the  free  and 
the  brave  it  will  effect  nothing.  It  may  be  true;  if  it  must,  let  it. 
Many  free  countries  have  lost  their  liberty,  and  ours  may  lose  hers; 
but  if  she  shall,  be  it  my  proudest  plume,  not  that  I  was  the  last  to 
desert,  but  that  I  never  deserted  her.  ...  I  cannot  deny  that  all  may 
be  swept  away.  Broken  by  it  I,  too,  may  be;  bow  to  it  I  never  will. 
The  probability  that  we  may  fall  in  the  struggle  ought  not  to  deter  us 
from  the  support  of  a  cause  we  believe  to  be  just.  It  shall  not  deter 
me.  If  I  ever  feel  the  soul  within  me  elevate  and  expand  to  those 
dimensions  not  wholly  unworthy  of  its  almighty  Architect,  it  is  when 
I  contemplate  the  cause  of  my  country,  deserted  by  all  the  world 
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beside,  and  I  standing  up  boldly  and  alone,  and  hurling  defiance  at 
her  victorious  oppressors!” 

And  this  from  his  reply  to  Horace  Greeley:  “I  would  save  the 
Union.  I  would  save  it  the  shortest  way  under  the  Constitution. 
The  sooner  the  national  authority  can  be  restored,  the  nearer  the 
Union  will  be  ‘The  Union  as  it  was.’  If  there  be  those  who  would  not 
save  the  Union  unless  they  could  at  the  same  time  save  slavery,  I  do 
not  agree  with  them.  If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union 
unless  they  could  at  the  same  time  destroy  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with 
them.  My  paramount  object  in  this  struggle  is  to  save  the  Union,  and 
is  not  either  to  save  or  destroy  slavery.  If  I  could  save  the  Union 
without  freeing  any  slave,  I  would  do  it;  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  free¬ 
ing  some  and  leaving  others  alone,  I  would  also  do  that.  What  I  do 
about  slavery  and  the  colored  race,  I  do  because  I  believe  it  helps  to 
save  the  Union ;  and  what  I  forbear,  I  forbear  because  I  do  not  believe 
it  would  help  to  save  the  Union.  I  shall  do  less  when  I  shall  believe 
what  I  am  doing  hurts  the  cause,  and  I  shall  do  more  whenever  I  shall 
believe  doing  more  will  help  the  cause.  I  shall  try  to  correct  errors 
when  shown  to  be  errors,  and  I  shall  adopt  new  views  so  fast  as  they 
shall  appear  to  be  true  views.” 

Three  more  extracts  must  be  made.  The  first  shows  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  his  heart  and  reveals  the  real  man :  “Dear  Madam:  I  have 
been  shown  in  the  files  of  the  War  Department  a  statement  of  the 
Adjutant-General  of  Massachusetts  that  you  are  the  mother  of  five 
sons  who  have  died  gloriously  on  the  field  of  battle.  I  feel  how 
weak  and  fruitless  must  be  any  words  of  mine  which  should  attempt 
to  beguile  you  from  the  grief  of  a  loss  so  overwhelming.  But  I  can¬ 
not  refrain  from  tendering  to  you  the  consolation  that  may  be  found  in 
the  thanks  of  the  Republic  they  died  to  save.  I  pray  that  our  heav¬ 
enly  Father  may  assuage  the  anguish  of  your  bereavement,  and  leave 
you  only  the  cherished  memory  of  the  loved  and  lost,  and  the  solemn 
pride  that  must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon  the 
altar  of  freedom.” 

The  second  shows  his  feeling  towards  both  South  and  North, 
in  the  sublime  close  to  his  second  inaugural:  “With  malice 
toward  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in ; 
to  bind  up  the  nation’s  wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
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the  battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan- — to  do  all  which  may 
achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves,  and  with 
all  nations.” 

And  the  third  is  one  of  the  purest  pieces  of  English  ever  penned. 
It  alone  reveals  Lincoln,  had  he  written  nothing  else,  what  we  have 
contended  for  in  these  pages,  that  he  was  a  matchless  craftsman  in 
words:  (Address  at  the  dedication  of  the  Gettysburg  National 
Cemetery,  November  19,  1863.) 

“Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this 
continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

“Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation, 
or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We 
are  met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate 
a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final  resting  place  for  those  who  here  gave 
their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

“But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate — we  cannot  consecrate 
— we  cannot  hallow — this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead, 
who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor  power  to 
add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember,  what 
we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us, 
the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which 
they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather 
for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us — 
that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause 
for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion;  that  we  here 
highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that  this 
nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom;  and  that  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth.” 
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THE  LAST  PORTRAIT  OF  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN,  TAKEN  APRIL  9, 
1865,  THE  SUNDAY  BEFORE  HIS  ASSASSINATION. 

Drawn  from  a  photograph  made  by  Alexander  Gardner,  photographer  to  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  while  the  President  was  sharpening  a  pencil  for  his  son 
Tad.  Copyright,  1904,  by  Watson  Porter.  Courtesy  of  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 


THE  ELECTOR  OF  BRANDENBURG,  GIFT  OF  WILHELM  II,  EMPEROR  OF  GER¬ 
MANY,  TO  THE  HARVARD  GERMANIC  MUSEUM.  THE  ORIGINAL  IS  AT  BERLIN. 


HARVARD’S  GERMANIC  MUSEUM:  BY  FRED¬ 
ERICK  W.  COBURN 


T  is  a  bit  odd  that  the  first  Germanic  Museum  to  be  developed 
in  the  United  States  should  have  been  started  in  a  community 
which  has  but  a  very  small  German  population.  New  York, 
the  gateway  by  which  the  millions  who  have  left  the  Father- 
land  have  always  entered  this  country;  St.  Louis  or  Mil¬ 
waukee,  where  they  predominate;  Chicago,  the  metropolis  of 
the  vast  region  in  which  the  Teutonic  stock  is  destined  eventually  to 
have  modified  greatly  the  Anglo-Saxon  strain — any  one  of  these  cities 
might  seemingly  have  led  in  developing  an  American  museum  of 
German  civilization,  one  somewhat  similar  in  scope  to  the  famous 
Germansches  Museum  in  Nuremberg.  The  actual  leadership  in  this 
regard,  however,  has  fallen  upon  the  Puritan  community  in  Eastern 
Massachusetts. 

That  Boston  got  an  art  institution  of  this  character  came  about  in 
this  way.  Certain  people  at  Harvard  University  have  for  a  number 
of  years  been  talking  about  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  general 
museum  of  man,  to  comprehend  prehistoric,  ancient  and  modern 
civilization  and  to  illustrate  social  and  incidentally  national  develop¬ 
ments.  To  serve  as  a  model  of  what  they  meant  there  was  at  hand  the 
Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  arts  and  crafts  of  the  American  Indian.  Again  the 
Semitic  Museum,  at  Harvard,  the  creation  of  the  wealth  and  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  banker,  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  stood  as  the  definite 
beginning  of  a  great  Oriental  museum.  In  these  institutions  there 
were  contained  suggestions.  Then,  through  the  energy  and  per¬ 
sistence  of  Professor  Kuno  Francke  and  his  colleagues  in  the  German 
department  of  the  University  a  realization  came  about  of  the  ideal  of 
a  museum  which  should  signalize  the  artistic  triumphs  of  the  race 
that  produced  Durer  and  Holbein,  Menzel  and  Von  Uhde,  the 
inspired  craftsmen  of  the  mediaeval  cathedrals  and  the  wonder-work¬ 
ing  municipal  architects  of  twentieth-century  Hamburg,  Dresden  and 
Berlin. 

Although  the  various  collections  in  the  Germanic  Museum  are 
by  no  means  complete,  since  accessions  continue  to  come  from  time 
to  time,  as  an  institution  it  has  become  definitely  established  in  the 
University  and  in  the  community.  It  was  dedicated  in  the  winter 
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of  1902  on  the  occasion  of  a  memorable  reception  given  to  Prince 
Henry  of  Germany  by  the  Germanic  Museum  Association  of  the 
University.  This  association,  it  should  be  said,  founded  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Professor  Kuno  Francke  and  presided  over  by  Carl 
Schurz,  with  the  late  Herbert  Small  acting  as  its  secretary,  directed 
all  the  preliminaries  of  the  undertaking.  The  scheme  of  the  museum 
as  originally  stated  in  the  prospectus  “is  similar  to  that  of  a  number 
of  national  museums  in  Europe;  for  example,  the  Germanic  Museum 
at  Nuremberg,  the  Swiss  Museum  at  Zurich,  the  Nuse  Museum  at 
Copenhagen,  the  Hotel  de  Cluny  at  Paris.  Models  and  reproduc¬ 
tions  (either  plaster  or  photographic)  of  typical  work,  illustrating 
Germanic  life  and  character  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
day — from  the  Viking  boat  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  hall  to  the  national 
monument  or  the  Niederwold  will  naturally  be  the  first  acquisitions. 
From  the  very  beginning,  however,  it  is  proposed  to  make  an  effort 
to  secure  originals  also;  weapons  and  costumes,  implements  and  uten¬ 
sils;  engravings  to  illustrate  the  art  of  the  engraver,  or  to  show  the 
customs  of  a  period;  books  illustrating  the  history  of  printing;  paint¬ 
ings,  sculptures  and  carvings  of  real  value,  artistically  or  historically. 
In  selecting  objects  there  will  be  strict  adherence  to  the  principle  of 
avoiding  that  which  is  merely  striking  or  curious,  and  of  securing 
only  what  is  typical  and  characteristic.” 

The  casts,  made  for  the  Germanic  Museum  under  the  direction 
of  the  German  Kaiser,  are  certainly  the  most  spectacular  exhibit. 
All  are  of  a  large  monumental  character.  They  are  in  themselves 
objects  of  considerable  interest,  apart  from  the  originals  which  they 
represent,  because  of  the  patient  labor  and  exactitude  required  in  the 
moulding  and  casting  of  hundreds  of  parts  which  must  be  fitted 
accurately  together.  The  cost  of  making  the  casts  in  this  museum 
was  estimated  by  Berlin  newspapers  at  almost  half  a  million  marks, 
and  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  present  Kaiser,  or  any  of  his  suc¬ 
cessors,  will  ever  again  allow  the  reproduction  of  several  of  the  objects 
of  the  collection,  so  valuable  are  they  and  so  liable  to  injury. 

Particularly  striking  among  the  gigantic  white  casts  that  make  the 
hall  of  the  Germanic  Museum  seem  almost  awesome,  are  the  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  Cathedral  of  Hildesheim,  dating  back  to  1015.  On 
these,  the  earliest  important  specimens  of  German  sculpture  in 
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bronze,  appear  scenes  from  Genesis  and  from  the  life  of  Christ, 
wrought  in  a  quaint  archaic  fashion. 

Thence  the  sculptured  objects  range  chronologically  down  to  the 
marble  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great  at  Stettin,  made  by  Gottfried 
Schadow  in  1793.  From  the  beautiful  Church  of  Our  Lady  at 
Treves  comes  an  interesting  portal  in  early  Gothic  style  which  bears 
a  sculpture  depicting  the  “Coronation  of  Mary.”  There  is  a  com¬ 
plete  reproduction  of  the  Golden  Gate  of  the  Cathedral  at  Freiberg, 
crowded  with  sculptures  of  the  “Adoration  of  the  Magi,”  “The 
Apostles,”  “The  Prophets”  and  other  figures  and  scenes.  From  the 
Cathedral  at  Naumburg  a  selection  was  made  of  the  great  reredos 
that  stretches  across  the  west  chancel  adorned  with  scenes  of  the  Pas¬ 
sion;  the  quaint  reading  desk  modeled  in  the  figure  of  an  ecclesiastic, 
and  the  statues  of  the  twelve  founders,  so-called.  Strasburg  and  Ulm 
furnished  respectively  the  figures  representing  the  “Triumph  of  the 
Church  over  the  Synagogue,”  the  most  admirable  technically  of  all 
Germanic  sculpture  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  a  bishop’s  chair 
and  altar  in  beautifully  carved  wood  of  a  century  later. 

UNDOUBTEDLY  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  Museum 
is  its  huge  centerpiece,  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  Great 
Elector,  Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg.  Without  giv¬ 
ing  any  sense  of  overcrowding,  this  seems  fairly  to  dominate  the  room. 
It  is  grandiose,  rococo,  typical  of  the  beginning  of  Germanic  impe¬ 
rialism  as  foreshadowed  in  the  conditions  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Andreas  Schluetter  was  the  sculptor  who  exe¬ 
cuted  it.  He  is  also  represented  in  this  Museum  by  several  masks 
of  dying  warriors  on  the  Keystones  over  the  gates  of  the  Arsenal  at 
Berlin.  The  more  realistic  pictorial  sculpture  of  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  is  represented  by  Schadow’s  marble  statue  of 
Frederick  the  Great. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  Germanic  Museum — one  interesting  to 
everybody  and  particularly  valuable  to  artist-craftsmen — is  the  col¬ 
lection  of  reproductions  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  made  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  Lessing,  director  of  the  Berlin  Museum  of  Arts 
and  Crafts.  There  are  at  present  between  30  and  60  fine  pieces  of 
which  the  originals  adorned  the  cathedrals,  municipal  banqueting 
boards  and  private  residences  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth 
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and  sixteenth  centuries.  Here,  as  possibly  the  best  example  extant  of 
the  older  German  craftsmanship,  is  a  chalice  for  the  communion 
wine  of  the  thirteenth  century,  covered  all  over  with  naively  modeled 
Old  Testament  figures.  Here,  too,  is  a  great  silver  dish  presented 
in  1556  to  the  ancient  town  of  Luneburgby  Burgermaster  Hierony¬ 
mus  Witzendorp,  on  which  is  carved  a  series  of  stories  from  the 
history  of  Rome,  wherein  the  Roman  knights  appear  riding  in  pro¬ 
cession  out  of  cities  which  look  for  all  the  world  like  German  towns 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  And  near  this  great  basin  are  two  golden 
lions  of  the  same  period,  whose  tails  served  as  handles  and  from  whose 
mouths  the  servants  doubtless  poured  water  over  the  hands  of  many 
an  eminent  fellow-citizen  at  the  long  dinners  that  figured  so  jovially 
in  the  life  of  mediaeval  cities.  Seventeen  of  the  pieces  in  the  Har¬ 
vard  collection  were  reproduced  from  the  plate  once  housed  in  Lune- 
burgand  may  be  said  to  represent  the  art  of  the  ancient  silversmith  so 
completely  that,  were  no  other  specimens  at  hand,  the  Germanic 
Museum  might  be  said  to  be  well  equipped  with  materials  for  study 
of  ancient  Germanic  metal-work.  The  earliest  of  the  pieces,  which 
dates  from  1476,  is  a  receptacle  for  sweet  meats,  presented  to  the  city 
by  a  prosperous  apothecary.  Probably  the  most  important  historic¬ 
ally  are  two  large  goblets,  of  the  sort  that  were  filled  with  wine  and 
passed  around  successively  to  each  guest  at  the  banqueting  table. 
One  of  these  depicts  by  means  of  various  symbolic  devices  the  victory 
of  Protestantism  over  Catholicism;  the  other  portrays  the  genealogy 
of  Christ,  the  receptacle  itself  taking  roughly  the  form  of  a  tree  at 
the  base  of  which  reclines  the  figure  of  David  and  at  the  top  the 
Madonna  and  Child.  Outside  of  the  Luneburg  group  one  finds  such 
objects  as  the  goblet  of  gold  and  silver  which  the  University  of  Wit¬ 
tenberg  presented  to  Luther  on  his  wedding  day,  and  a  goblet 
wrought  for  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II.  by  Wenzel  Jamnitzer,  one 
of  the  most  skillful  of  the  Nuremberg  craftsmen. 

Few  originals  though  there  are  in  this  Museum,  its  whole  impres¬ 
sion  made  by  the  objects  is  one  of  marked  originality.  Each  repro¬ 
duction  helps  to  illustrate  a  single  dominating  idea — that  of  display¬ 
ing  in  the  outward  manifestations  of  the  spirit  that  in  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries  manifested  itself  as  German,  and  that  in  this 
century  appears  as  Pan-Germanism. 
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FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.  REPRODUCTION  OF  THE  STATUE  BY  SCHA- 
DOW  AT  STETTIN.  GIFT  OF  EMPEROR  WILHELM  II. 


BAPTISMAL  FONT  AT  THE  HARVARD  GERMANIC  MUSEUM.  THE 
ORIGINAL  IS  IN  THE  CATHEDRAL  AT  HILDESHEIM 


THE  LUNEBURG  CASE.  REPRODUCTION  OF  ARTICLES  PRESENTED  TO  A  MEDIAEVAL 
TOWN  BY  KINGS,  DUKES,  FOREIGN  EMBASSIES  AND  PROMINENT  CITIZENS 


PANEL  OF  CALIFORNIA  POPPIES 


MARIPOSA  LILIES  IN  INDIAN  BASKET 


PAUL  DE  LONGPRE 


PAUL  DE  LONGPRE,  FLOWER  PAINTER 


ALIFORNIA  is  conceded  the  world  over  to  be  the 
natural  home  of  flowers.  Its  flower  festivals  vie  with 
those  of  Italy,  Spain  and  France,  and  nowhere  else  in 
America  is  such  a  wealth  of  floral  treasures  to  be  found. 
The  most  exquisite  flowers  are  not  hidden  away  in  con¬ 
servatories,  but  are  found  out  in  the  open,  for,  although 
certain  tropical  plants  need  especial  care  and  can  be  exposed  only 
when  conditions  are  appropriate,  one  may  see  during  the  365  days  of 
the  year  more  flowers  and  of  a  greater  variety  in  California  than  per¬ 
haps  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Hence  it  is  appropriate  that  men  whose  names  are  inseparably 
connected  with  flowers  should  make  the  Golden  State  their  home. 
Burbank,  whose  cultivation  of  flowers  has  made  his  name  famed 
throughout  the  whole  civilized  world,  has  done  all  his  wizardry 
under  the  perfect  skies  of  the  “Land  of  the  Sun  Down  Sea,”  and  a  few 
years  ago  another  flower  wizard,  born  in  France  and  accustomed  to 
the  flower  carpets  of  the  most  beautiful  country  in  Europe,  who  had 
wandered  hither  and  thither  throughout  the  American  world  to  find 
his  natural  habitat  and  final  working  and  resting  place,  reached 
Southern  California,  threw  down  his  burden  and  said:  “Here  is 
my  home.”  This  was  Paul  de  Longpre,  whose  name  as  a  flower 
painter  is  as  familiar  as  that  of  Burbank,  the  flower  cultivator. 

To  some  minds  a  flower  painter  may  not  rank  as  high  as  the  painter 
of  a  landscape,  or  the  portrait  of  a  society  woman,  or  an  imaginative 
scene  of  ancient  days,  or  a  stirring  political  event,  or  a  battlefield;  it 
may  be  that  he  is  not  regarded  as  being  on  the  same  plane  as  the  cre¬ 
ative  sculptor,  architect  or  musician,  but  it  is  well  not  to  forget  that 
One  “who  spake  as  never  man  spake”  once  said :  “Consider  the  lilies 
of  the  field ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  and  yet  I  say  unto  you 
that  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these” ; 
and  that  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  and  moulders  of  the  souls  of  men 
of  his  day,  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi,  regarded  the  flowers  as  the  children 
of  God,  and  therefore  addressed  them  as  his  brothers  and  sisters. 

Nor  can  one  forget  the  important  place  flowers  have  as  national 
emblems;  the  Thistle  of  Scotland;  the  Shamrock  of  Ireland;  the 
Fleur  de  Lys  of  France ;  the  Red  Rose  of  England.  The  literature  of 
all  ages  is  full  of  allusions  to  flowers,  from  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
which  extols  the  Rose  of  Sharon,  to  the  pages  of  our  own  Henry  Van 
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Dyke,  whose  love  of  flowers  is  second  only  to  his  love  of  God’s  great 
out-of-doors. 

The  Orientals  make  of  them  the  universal  language  of  tr  e  heart. 
Joaquin  Miller,  the  poet  of  the  Sierras,  can  write  a  poem  with  flowers 
more  exquisitely  than  he  can  with  words;  and  it  would  ill  become  us 
to  forget  the  sweet  daisy  of  Chaucer,  the  wild  thyme,  pansies  and 
other  flowers  of  Shakspere,  the  dandelions  of  Longfellow’s  Hia¬ 
watha,  and  the  snowdrop  of  Wordsworth.  Nor  can  any  patriotic 
American  overlook  the  pathetic  rite  of  Decoration  Day.  The  poor 
cannot  afford  marble  or  granite  or  bronze,  but,  with  flowers,  all  can 
show  their  affection  for  the  dead;  and  so  the  whole  Nation,  on  this 
day  of  remembrance  of  the  valor  of  its  soldiers  who  fought  on  both 
sides  in  the  great  fratricidal  struggle,  carries  its  wealth  of  flowers  to 
the  cemeteries  and  also  to  the  ocean,  there  to  place  them  upon  the 
mounds  which  cover  the  dead,  or  to  sprinkle  them  upon  the  face  of 
the  deep,  that  they  may  be  carried  out  where  brave  sailors  sleep  until 
the  sounding  of  the  last  trumpet.  Nor  is  the  flower  the  emblem  of 
sadness  alone.  Robert  Browning  places  a  geranium  leaf  in  the  hand 
of  his  Sweet  Evelyn  Hope  to  remind  her  that  her  lover  will  meet  her 
after  death,  and  all  Christians  place  lilies  around  their  Easter  altars 
as  memorials  of  the  key-note  of  their  faith, — the  resurrection  of 
Christ.  What  bride  is  there  that  does  not  like  to  plight  her  troth 
under  the  pure  blossoms  of  the  orange ;  and  how  happy  that  childhood 
that  can  look  back  to  May  Day  with  its  memories  of  the  Maypole  and 
the  gladness  of  the  Court  of  the  “Queen  of  May”  and  all  its  revels! 
Even  from  the  commercially  practical  standards  flowers  have  a  high 
value.  Is  there  any  designer  of  note  from  the  days  when  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  and  Greeks  placed  the  lotus  and  acanthus  upon  their  columns  to 
the  present,  who  is  not  in  some  large  way  indebted  to  the  flowers? 
What  color  scheme  of  decoration  does  not  find  its  basis  in  the  natural 
setting  of  the  flowers? 

In  this  life  of  gigantic  striving  to  reach  much  that  is  not  worth 
having,  it  must  be  confessed  that  paintings  of  flowers  do  not  appeal 
to  some  minds  as  much  as  those  of  other  types.  Those  who  are  in 
the  whirl  of  strenuosity  want  representations  of  strenuous  things, — of 
stir,  of  action,  of  great  power,  of  war;  pictures  that  arouse  and  keep 
alive  the  nervous  exaltation.  Flower  paintings  are  not  in  this  cate¬ 
gory.  As  a  rule  they  radiate  calm,  quiet,  restfulness;  they  provoke 
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no  enmity,  arouse  no  martial  feeling,  thrill  no  soul  to  warlike  deeds. 
But  the  natural  and  simple  tastes  of  the  people  are  generally  to  be 
relied  upon,  and  when  these  tastes  lead  the  masses  to  an  enjoyment  of 
that  which  is  pure,  wholesome  and  uplifting,  it  is  sufficient.  For 
flowers,  together  with  the  trees,  the  clouds,  the  water,  the  sunrise  and 
the  sunset,  are  the  basis  of  popular  art.  Not  one  person  in  a  thousand 
knows  or  cares  one  iota  for  architecture,  or  for  sculpture,  or  for  the 
ordinary  painting  of  classic  or  academic  subjects,  or  for  classic  music, 
but  nine  out  of  ten  are  lovers  of  the  flowers.  By  means  of  cheap  rep¬ 
resentations  of  his  paintings  Paul  de  Longpre  has  brought  cheer  to  the 
hearts  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  his 
own  France,  and  throughout  the  whole  civilized  world.  Even  a 
cheap  reproduction  gives  some  idea  of  the  delight  one  finds  in  the 
perfection  of  color,  form  and  detail  of  the  flowers  he  paints  so 
skillfully. 

IN  considering  the  work  of  any  artist  two  standards  alone  should 
be  taken  into  account.  These  are:  I.  Is  his  work  worth  doing? 
II.  Is  it  done  well?  And  these  are  the  standards  by  which  it  is 
purposed  to  judge  the  work  of  Paul  de  Longpre. 

Is  it  worth  while  to  be  a  painter  of  flowers?  It  is  generally 
accepted  without  argument  that  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Tinto¬ 
retto,  Titian,  Del  Sarto,  Van  Eyck,  Turner,  Millet  and  the  great  host 
of  the  master  artists  of  all  ages  and  peoples,  have  justified  their  own 
work,  but  amongst  them  all  there  was  never  one  who  devoted  himself 
solely  to  flowers.  This  means  almost  the  need  of  justification  for 
one  who  paints  practically  nothing  else.  Fra  Lippo  Lippi,  in  his 
early  days,  was  set  to  painting  “Saints,  and  saints,  and  saints,”  until 
he  was  weary  of  saints.  And,  after  all,  what  were  the  saints  of  the 
middle  ages?  Pure  figments  of  the  imagination.  The  chief  value 
such  pictures  have  for  us  to-day  is  to  give  a  more  vivid  conception  of 
the  theological  ideas  of  that  time,  and  to  show  us  the  methods  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  artist  in  producing  his  results.  Are  the  saints  beautiful  ? 
Very  few  of  them.  Are  they  true?  None  can  tell,  though  it  is  easy 
to  make  a  shrewd  guess  that  Fra  Lippo,  and  even  the  devout  Fra 
Angelico,  knew  no  more  of  the  real  appearance  of  saints  in  their  day 
than  is  known  in  ours. 

It  is  surely  of  as  great  value  to  humanity  to  depict  the  exquisite 
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realities  that  are  the  fancies  of  Nature,  and  to  send  them  out  to  add  a 
touch  of  beauty  to  lives  that  may  be  cramped  and  barren,  as  to  paint 
imaginary  saints  that  are,  at  best,  but  the  fancies  of  man,  or  scenes  of 
war,  debauchery,  cruelty  or  evil  passion,  that  tend  to  arouse  the  worst 
in  human  nature  instead  of  being  a  reminder  of  the  best.  Therefore 
it  would  seem  worth  while  to  paint  flowers. 

Does  Paul  de  Longpre  paint  flowers  well?  That  he  paints 
flowTers,  all  are  aware.  He  paints  them  early  and  late,  in  summer 
and  winter,  in  spring  and  autumn,  in  doors  and  out,  wild  and  cul¬ 
tivated,  rare  and  common,  from  the  daintiest  orchid  to  the  boldest 
sunflower.  Indeed  he  paints  more  to-day  than  ever  he  did.  As  for 
the  quality  of  his  work,  critics  may  disagree,  but  the  verdict  of  the 
people  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  last  three  months  twenty-five 
thousand  people  have  visited  him  in  his  studio  and  gardens. 

There  is  not  a  distinguished  man  or  woman,  from  the  President 
down,  who,  when  in  Southern  California,  is  not  taken  by  cultured 
friends  or  the  city  officials  of  Los  Angeles  to  see  the  artist  and  his 
work.  Ten  years  ago  he  began  to  give  exhibitions  of  his  flower  paint¬ 
ings, — nothing  else  but  flowers.  Almost  instantly  the  experiment 
became  a  great  success  and  for  several  years  it  has  been  a  feature  in 
such  cities  as  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Chicago.  No 
one  denies  that  there  is  adverse  as  well  as  favorable  criticism  upon 
his  work.  But  this  is  neither  novel  or  unexpected.  There  is  not 
an  artist  of  any  school,  of  any  age,  or  of  any  style,  that  has  not  been, 
and  is  not,  severely  criticised  by  some  one.  The  facts  in  regard  to  his 
work  are  of  greater  importance  than  what  adverse  critics  say. 

IN  the  first  place,  the  most  skilled  floriculturists  of  this  and  other 
countries  are  unanimous  in  saying  that  De  Longpre,  better  than 
any  other  flower  painter,  produces  by  means  of  his  pigment  that 
delicate,  subtle,  distinctive  something  that  one  might  call  the  “soul”  of 
the  flower.  In  the  second  place,  De  Longpre  is  scientific  in  his 
methods  both  as  a  floriculturist  and  an  artist.  He  gives  as  much 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers  as  does  Burbank,  but  it  is  in  a 
different  way  and  for  a  different  purpose.  He  does  not  seek  to  make 
new  varieties  but  to  develop  the  best  possible  specimens  in  those  that 
already  exist.  His  gardens,  therefore,  are  as  important,  in  their  way, 
as  the  breeding  stables  of  great  horse  fanciers  are  in  theirs.  Experi- 
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merits  are  constantly  carried  on  and  the  most  careful  selection  made 
of  seeds  from  the  best  flowers.  Every  known  method  for  improving 
species  is  studied,  utilized  and,  where  possible,  improved  upon.  The 
result  is  that  De  Longpre’s  gardens  are  the  mecca  of  floriculturists  not 
only  of  the  Golden  State  but  of  the  whole  country.  For  here  is  a  man 
who  loves  flowers  with  the  devotion  of  the  artist.  He  is  never  so 
happy  as  when  with  them,  either  in  the  garden  or  in  the  studio.  His 
gardeners  are  men  imbued  with  his  own  passion  for  the  perfect  flower. 
The  keenness  of  intellect  that  makes  him  skillful  with  his  brush, 
makes  him  equally  able  in  determining  the  methods  to  be  followed 
to  produce  the  best  possible  flowers.  And  when  this  perfection  is 
attained  he  takes  the  flower  and  paints  it. 

Yet  even  here  he  follows  methods  peculiarly  his  own.  Study  his 
pictures  and  you  will  see  that  in  every  one  the  chief  point  of  attraction 
is  a  flower  as  perfect  as  eye  can  discover.  This  is  his  invariable  rule : 
“Never  paint  a  poor  specimen  of  a  flower.  Choose  the  best  your 
garden  affords.  Make  that  the  center  of  your  group,  then  arrange 
the  next  best  around  it.”  So  that  as  studies  of  perfect  types  De  Long¬ 
pre’s  paintings  are  invaluable.  They  are  historical  documents,  giving 
faithful  portrayals  of  the  best  of  that  which  blossoms  in  these  years  of 
his  work,  and  recording  for  future  ages  the  glories  of  color  that 
delight  the  people  of  to-day. 

PAUL  DE  LONGPRE  was  born  in  Paris  in  1855.  He  was  one  of 
ten  children  of  parents  of  noble  descent,  to  whom  fortune  had 
been  unusually  fickle.  They  were  unable  to  give  him  many  ad¬ 
vantages  in  the  way  of  education,  and  those  he  did  have  were  not  of  the 
kind  to  appeal  to  him.  Even  in  his  earliest  years  the  exquisite  things 
of  Nature  attracted  him ;  he  loved  the  birds,  the  bees,  the  buds  and  the 
blossoms,  and  many  a  time  when  the  hunger  of  his  heart  could  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  husks  his  teachers  offered  him,  he  played  truant. 
In  the  wild  and  picturesque  spots  about  his  native  city  he  roamed  and 
dreamed,  enjoying  the  foliage,  the  wild  flowers,  the  drowsy  hum  of 
the  bees,  and  altogether  acting  as  the  Parisian  prototype  of  the  boys 
James  Whitcomb  Riley  so  powerfully  and  interestingly  draws  for  us. 
Bye  and  bye  he  took  pencil  and  paper  with  him  and  began  to  draw 
what  so  pleased  him;  later,  brush  and  paints  took  the  place  of  pencil, 
and  he  earned  many  a  franc  of  pocket  money  by  these  juvenile  efforts 
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at  flower  painting,  which  his  schoolmates  were  ever  ready  to  purchase. 

When  twelve  years  old  he  could  count  up  fifteen  months  of  school¬ 
ing,  and  with  this  mental  equipment  he  went  forth  to  earn  his  own 
living.  It  was  all  the  education  of  any  kind  he  ever  had,  his  artistic 
career  being  an  evolution  rather  than  the  result  of  technical  training. 
Of  this  fact  he  is  deservedly  proud,  as  all  men  are  who  accomplish 
things  by  the  power  of  the  divine  energy  within  them.  For  a  while 
he  was  a  fan  painter,  and  as  delicacy  of  touch  was  essential  to  this 
work,  and  as  he  was  painting  what  he  so  much  loved,  it  was  not  long 
before  he  was  recognized  as  skillful  and  competent  above  the  other 
workers  in  this  line.  As  money  was  coming  in  fairly  well  he  married 
when  but  eighteen  years  old,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the 
romance  of  that  early  match  having  continued  to  the  present  day  that 
much  of  the  painter’s  buoyancy  of  character  is  due.  When  he  was 
but  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  sent  one  of  his  flower  subjects  to  the 
Paris  Salon,  and  to  the  great  joy  of  the  young  couple  it  was  accepted. 
He  now  began  to  do  more  pretentious  work;  orders  and  money  came 
easily  and  he  accumulated  what  to  him  was  quite  a  large  sum.  Then 
the  bank  in  which  his  money  was  deposited  failed,  and  for  awhile  he 
was  discouraged.  It  seemed  a  complete  set-back,  and  yet,  as  in  the 
case  of  so  many  other  men  who  have  attained,  this  which  seemed  his 
greatest  misfortune  turned  out  to  be  the  pivotal  point  in  his  career. 
He  decided  to  come  to  America.  His  wife  agreed  with  him.  They 
landed  in  New  York,  almost  penniless  and  entirely  strange  to  every¬ 
one.  Now  began  a  struggle  with  poverty  that  lasted  for  five  years. 
He  would  not  give  in  to  the  worldly  wisdom  which  bade  him  paint 
something  other  than  flowers.  He  knew  he  had  the  soul  of  a  poet, 
the  passion  of  a  lover,  the  enthusiasm  of  a  scientist,  and  the  skill  of  the 
trained  artist,  all  of  which  he  devoted  with  a  constancy  as  complete  as 
it  was  fervent,  to  his  chosen  art  of  representing  flowers.  But  no  one 
seemed  to  want  flowers.  Yet  that  did  not  deter  him.  He  was  a 
painter  of  flowers  and  nothing  else.  He  could  take  his  stand  there 
and  confidently  say,  “This  one  thing  I  do,”  and  relying  upon  his  own 
inherent  genius  he  decided  to  rise  or  fall  by  that  one  gift.  Soon  he 
had  accumulated  so  many  pictures  that  he  decided  to  hold  an  exhibi¬ 
tion.  It  was  the  first  time  a  painter  had  ever  exhibited  only  floral 
pieces,  and  many  prophesied  disaster.  He  had  a  few  staunch  friends, 
however,  that  his  dauntless  courage  had  brought  around  him,  and 
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these  made  a  personal  matter  of  advertising  the  event.  The  result 
was  a  great  success,  and  the  painter’s  future  was  assured.  Since  then 
fortune  has  done  nothing  but  smile  upon  him  and  at  fifty  years  of  age 
he  has  both  wealth  and  fame.  Unaided  and  alone,  without  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  any  school  behind  him,  struggling  with  the  problem  of  color 
and  technic  in  the  seclusion  of  his  own  studio,  because  he  could  not 
afford  to  leave  his  family  while  he  went  to  study  with  some  famous 
artist,  he  has  achieved  success. 

But  his  success  has  not  spoiled  him  or  made  him  less  an  artist. 
He  is  humble  beyond  words  in  the  face  of  his  failures  to  paint  certain 
flowers.  “They  are  my  passion  and  my  despair!”  he  exclaims,  “but 
I  shall  keep  on  striving  until  I  die!”  Day  after  day  he  works  on 
these  masterpieces  of  Nature’s  coloring  that  no  artist  as  yet  has  been 
able  to  transfer  to  paper  or  canvas,  and  then  when  he  compares  what 
he  has  done  with  what  ought  to  be  done,  relentlessly  he  paints  out  the 
inadequate  canvas,  or  tears  up  the  paper  upon  which  his  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  endeavors  appear.  This  is  the  spirit  that  has  given  him  the 
victory. 

FIVE  years  ago  he  removed  to  Southern  California,  and  at  Holly¬ 
wood,  in  the  foothills  of  the  historic  Cahuenga  range,  not  far 
from  the  pass  where  the  pathfinder  Fremont  took  his  guns  to 
the  Mexican  city  of  Los  Angeles,  he  has  established  his  gardens,  his 
studio  and  his  home.  In  the  former  he  has  gathered  together  from 
all  climes  every  kind  of  flower  known  to  the  botanist,  and,  as  before 
stated,  he  watches  them  with  the  eagerness  of  the  scientific  floricultur¬ 
ist.  As  one  steps  from  the  Los  Angeles  car  which  bears  visitors  to  the 
gateway,  the  eye  is  dazzled  with  color,  color,  color.  Color  is  every¬ 
where;  literally  millions  upon  millions  of  flowers  every  day  in  the 
year. 

The  house  dominates  the  garden  with  its  harmonious  Moorish- 
Mission  style  of  architecture.  It  is  a  more  ornate  building  than  the 
Old  Missions  that  have  been  so  fully  described  in  earlier  numbers  of 
The  CRAFTSMAN,  but  the  predominance  of  the  elaborate  detail  does 
not  seem  out  of  place  in  conjunction  with  such  a  wealth  of  dainty 
flowers. 

It  is  impossible  to  reproduce  in  black  and  white,  or  even  in  color, 
with  anything  like  fidelity,  the  true  feeling  of  any  painting,  but  in  a 
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flower  picture,  where  the  most  dainty  and  delicate  touches  are  what 
constitute  the  highest  proofs  of  the  artist’s  skill,  the  difficulties  of 
reproduction  are  enhanced.  In  the  illustrations  here  shown  four 
different  types  are  presented.  In  the  fringed  poppies  he  has  set 
before  us  the  most  beautiful  white  poppy  known.  The  drooping 
stem,  the  fern  like  leaf  with  its  serrated  edges,  the  delicate  seed  pod, 
all  help  to  bring  out  the  soft,  lace-like  and  irregularly  cut  edges  of  the 
petals,  and  the  flower  as  a  whole  is  the  embodiment  of  what  is  most 
ethereal,  most  fragile. 

On  the  other  hand,  while,  in  the  panel  of  California  poppies, 
there  is  the  delicate  daintiness  of  silky  petal,  there  is  also  the  strength 
of  golden  color  that  made  this  the  Copa  da  Oro,  the  Cup  of  Gold, 
of  the  Spanish  sailors  of  four  hundred  years  ago.  The  deep  apricot 
hue  of  the  center  of  the  cup,  shading  gently  to  the  tenderest  yellow  of 
the  edge,  where  the  sun  kisses  the  tips  into  living  light,  alluring  the 
bees  to  come  and  drink  of  the  nectar  hidden  below,  are  all  vividly 
pictured. 

The  Mariposa  lilies  in  the  Indian  basket  show  a  power  for  genre 
handling  that  needs  not  to  be  confined  to  one  subject,  were  it  not  for 
the  dominating  love  of  the  flowers.  Here  the  center  of  the  cups  are 
deep  purple  shading  outwards  to  pure  white,  with  just  the  daintiest 
tint  of  pink  touching  the  edges. 

But  best  of  all  is  the  full  page  panel  of  double  peach  blossoms  in 
which,  with  a  combined  strength  and  tenderness  that  only  a  poet  could 
see  and  feel  and  a  masterly  touch  convey  to  paper,  he  presents  the 
contrast  between  the  strong,  dark,  tough  stem  and  the  ethereal,  spiritu- 
elle,  fragile  blossoms,  which  the  light  spring  breeze  will  speedily 
blow  away. 


OLD  WORLD  FRIENDLINESS  BETWEEN  MAN 
AND  NATURE:  BY  MARGARET  F.  MAURER 


"TO  the  loyal  American,  traveling  through  the  highways, 
or  lingering  along  the  byways  of  the  Old  World,  every 
beautiful  thing  bears  a  twofold  significance;  it  is  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  aesthetic  life  within  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  awakens  a  sense  of  contrast  and  of  loss. 
He  rejoices  to  be  among  the  treasures  of  bygone  days,  to 
feel  an  answering  thrill  to  the  masterpieces  that  men  of  the  past  have 
achieved;  he  grieves  to  separate  himself  from  the  inspiration  of  their 
presence,  and  return  to  a  land  so  absorbed  in  its  vast  industrial  activi¬ 
ties  that  little  time  is  given  to  the  arts  and  graces  of  life. 

But  the  days  promise  changes.  We  read  that  the  century  which 
so  recently  closed  “was  preeminent  for  its  marvelous  widening  of 
man’s  intellectual  horizon.”  Our  books  and  periodicals  are  giving 
to  the  American  people  a  new  world  of  aesthetics,  while  to  the  few 
gifted  with  discrimination  the  artistic  treasures  of  other  lands  present 
themselves  as  models  from  which  to  work,  in  evolving  truer  forms 
of  art  and  architecture  suitable  to  our  national  and  civic  requirements. 

In  line  with  the  awakening  of  these  artistic  impulses  comes  the 
almost  unlimited  opportunity  for  their  expression  afforded  by  the 
development  of  suburban  districts  and  the  building  of  suburban 
homes.  Here,  in  contrast  to  the  countless  restrictions  placed  of 
necessity  upon  municipal  improvements  and  the  building  of  city 
homes,  man  is  free  to  work  out  the  best  that  is  in  him.  He  has  space 
with  which  to  deal,  and  sunlight;  tree-grown  hillsides,  canyon-ways 
and  water  courses.  In  planning  his  abode,  he  may  dream  of  his 
garden;  he  will  build  for  a  view,  he  will  have  porches  and  hedge¬ 
rows.  In  truth,  his  time  has  come  to  regain  that  fellowship  with 
nature  which  city  life  has  lost  to  him. 

Consider  but  for  a  moment  the  suburbs  of  any  of  our  American 
cities.  Are  we  not  forced  to  admit  that  in  few  such  communities 
has  man  regained  this  birthright?  Rather  do  not  the  barren,  crowded 
districts  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  civilization  and  destruction 
go  together?  We  read  with  pain  one  strong  man’s  heart-break  over 
this  devastation  of  nature’s  beauty: 

“To-day,  after  centuries  of  association,  every  bird  and  beast  and 
creeping  thing  flies  from  man’s  approach.  Even  the  grizzly,  secure 
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in  the  chaparral  of  his  mountain  home,  flinches  as  he  crosses  the  white 
man’s  trail.  With  the  coming  of  civilization,  the  grasses  and  the 
wild  flowers  perish,  the  forests  fall,  the  mountains  are  blasted  in  the 
search  for  minerals,  the  plains  are  broken  by  the  plow  and  the  soil  is 
gradually  washed  into  the  rivers.  Last  of  all,  when  forests  have  gone 
the  rains  cease  falling,  the  streams  dry  up,  the  ground  parches  and 
leaves  no  life,  and  the  artificial  desert— -the  desert  made  by  the  tramp 
of  human  feet — -begins  to  show  itself.” 

This  is  not  exaggerated  language.  The  desert  made  by  human 
feet— -the  desert  of  treeless  city  streets,  of  barren  and  dusty  school 
yards,  of  parkless  water  fronts,  of  ugly  suburban  settlements— -slowly 
but  none  the  less  certainly,  it  has  been  spreading  its  blight  over  our 
modem  life. 

A  SEARCH  through  many  authors  to  find  the  remedy  for  this 
universal  vandalism,  has  but  reinforced  my  own  conclusions: 
our  people  do  not  think  seriously  concerning  these  grave  errors. 
Yet  thought  is  ever  alive  to  noble  stimulus,  else  man  were  not  a  pro¬ 
gressive  being.  It  becomes  of  supreme  importance,  therefore,  to 
instill  into  the  public  mind  a  respect  for  the  beautiful  in  nature,  which 
must  of  necessity  lead  to  a  careful  preservation  of  her  forms.  This 
cannot  be  accomplished  in  a  more  direct  way  than  by  a  frank  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  laws  of  art,  of  beauty  and  of  taste,  that  underlie  the 
achievements  of  older  lands.  Those  ideals  of  civic  and  domestic  art 
that  time  has  proved,  possess  such  surpassing  qualities  of  truth  and 
beauty  that  we  need  not  hesitate  to  use  them  as  models.  Some  of  the 
most  thoughtful  writers  of  our  day,  recognizing  this  truth,  have  pre¬ 
sented  it  in  relation  to  our  civic  life.  As  a  result,  many  cities  in  the 
United  States  are  making  earnest  and  successful  efforts  to  reclaim 
the  desert  of  their  own  mistakes.  Not  until  this  movement  becomes 
general,  extending  into  all  phases  of  town  and  country  life,  may  we 
hope  to  attain  a  national  expression  of  art  and  beauty  commensurate 
with  our  industrial  supremacy. 

One  of  the  first  lessons  that  America  should  learn  from  the  Old 
World,  is  the  art  of  living  in  the  open  air.  The  many  delightful 
arrangements  for  an  out-of-door  life  give  to  the  European  people  a 
score  of  opportunities  for  enjoying  nature,  where  we  have  one. 
Besides  the  endless  charm  and  variety  of  their  open-air  cafes,  they 
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have  built  terraces  and  promenades,  balconies  and  loggias  and 
bridges,  that  afford  look-outs  over  a  smiling  landscape,  or  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  watch  the  water-life  upon  river,  bay  and  lake.  Indeed, 
to  the  practical  western  mind,  it  is  incredible  what  the  more  romantic 
races  have  accomplished  through  their  intimacy  with  nature  and 
their  willingness  to  conform  to  her  principles  of  beauty. 

Stimulated  and  charmed  by  the  ever-varying  expressions  of  this 
friendliness  between  man  and  nature,  I  spent  last  summer  wandering 
along  the  sunny  roads  of  Italy.  My  journal  shows  that  a  stay  of  some 
days  had  been  arranged  at  a  small  village  on  the  Salernian  Gulf. 
Longfellow  had  once  passed  over  the  same  bright  way,  singing  his 
song.  It  begins, 


“  Sweet  the  memory  is  to  me 
Of  a  land  beyond  the  sea; 

Where  the  waves  and  mountains  meet; 

Where  amid  her  mulberry  trees 
Sits  Amalfi  in  the  heat, 

Bathing  ever  her  white  feet 
In  the  tideless  summer  seas.” 

Underneath  the  poem  I  had  made  a  careful  sketch  of  the  village, 
having  been  impressed  by  the  consummate  art  shown  in  its  adapta¬ 
tion  to  its  surroundings.  It  was  built  up  from  the  sea  to  the  base 
of  the  cliffs;  thence  it  continued,  nestling  picturesquely  in  the  ledges 
of  great  rocky  walls.  Easy  stone  steps  and  winding  roads,  bordered 
with  olive  and  mulberry  trees,  led  to  the  heights  above.  Directly 
behind  the  village,  a  break  in  the  cliff-walls  marked  a  deep  ravine, 
down  which  a  mountain  torrent  leaped.  Pausing  in  its  descent  to 
drive  the  wheels  of  many  mills,  it  rushed  onward  through  the  heart 
of  the  village  and  emptied  into  the  quiet  sea. 

THERE  are  other  cliff  towns  famous  for  their  beauty  as  well  as 
Amalfi— the  Italians  as  a  people  show  a  rare  sympathy  with 
the  artistic  demands  of  their  surroundings — yet  the  harmony 
between  nature’s  activities  and  those  of  man,  as  expressed  throughout 
the  course  of  this  sparkling  stream,  pointed  a  lesson  too  significant 
to  be  ignored. 

Through  the  long  dreamy  hours  of  our  first  day  (my  journal  con¬ 
tinues)  we  were  content  to  look  down  upon  sea  and  village  and  rocky 
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gorge  from  the  terrace  of  the  old  Capuchin  Monastery.  At  last, 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  party  sunning  themselves  like  drowsy  lizards 
on  a  ledge  of  rock,  we  swung  down  the  cliffs  and  gained  the  shore. 
Some  of  the  villagers  were  at  work  among  their  boats  and  nets; 
others  were  washing  huge  baskets  of  wheat  in  the  swift  stream  which 
cut  its  way  down  the  beach  into  the  sea.  We  decided  to  follow  the 
stream  up  through  the  town.  At  once  it  led  us  under  an  arched 
building,  where  we  could  hear,  somewhere  within  its  walls,  the  swish 
of  a  water-wheel.  The  baskets  of  wheat  below  us  and  the  whirling 
wheel  told  the  story:  over  our  heads  that  staple  product  of  Italy, 
macaroni,  was  being  made. 

Emerging  into  the  busy  market  place  our  friendly  guide,  the 
stream,  beckoned  from  a  splashing  fountain,  around  whose  ample 
basin  house-wives  and  children  gathered  with  their  water-pails. 
Opposite  the  fountain,  the  mart  converged  into  a  covered  passage. 
This  opened  directly  into  the  ravine. 

Sometimes  ascending  a  path  that  was  a  stairway;  again  lingering 
upon  a  graceful  bridge  to  watch  the  leaping  water;  crossing  and 
re-crossing  the  stream  to  thread  the  narrow  way  that  led  along  the 
walls  of  garden  or  terrace,  where  golden  lemons  hung  in  the  sun,- — 
always  with  the  mountain  brook  singing  along  our  way,  the  ascent 
was  made.  From  a  hilltop  we  looked  back  at  the  peasants,  toiling 
up  and  down  the  ravine.  They  carried  heavy  loads  upon  their  stout 
backs,  or  wheeled  carts  from  the  mills  down  to  the  shore.  The  soft 
Italian  sun  played  over  them  as  they  labored,  sparkling  in  the  stream 
along  their  path,  or  touching  the  delicate  ferns  that  grew  in  every 
ledge  and  crevice  of  the  canyon. 

Upon  the  heights  we  fell  into  thought.  Though  knowing  little 
else  than  a  life  of  toil,  these  village-folk  lived  amid  a  scene  of 
unspoiled  loveliness.  The  fair  blue  sea  was  unmarred  by  dock  or 
rotting  pile;  upon  their  little  beach  no  gaudy  pavilion  broke  the  soft 
stretch  of  sand;  against  the  cliffs  grew  fruit  trees,  and  grape  arbors 
stretched  along  the  ledges,  giving  beauty  and  seclusion  to  each  hum¬ 
ble  home.  Above  all  of  nature’s  gifts  revering  the  mountain  stream, 
whose  flow  brought  to  them  health  and  plenty,  they  had  conformed 
their  entire  town  to  its  steep  and  winding  course;  thus  it  served  as 
the  village  thoroughfare,  the  people’s  promenade,  a  noble  stairway  to 
the  hills  above. 
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gorge  from  the  terrace  of  the  old  Capuchin  Monastery.  At  last, 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  party  sunning  themselves  like  drowsy  lizards 
on  a  ledge  of  rock,  we  swung  down  the  cliffs  and  gained  the  shore. 
Some  of  the  villagers  were  at  work  among  their  boats  and  nets; 
others  were  washing  huge  baskets  of  wheat  in  the  swift  stream  which 
cut  its  way  down  the  beach  into  the  sea.  We  decided  to  follow  the 
stream  up  through  the  town.  At  once  it  led  us  under  an  arched 
building,  where  we  could  hear,  somewhere  within  its  walls,  the  swish 
of  a  water-wheel.  The  baskets  of  wheat  below  us  and  the  whirling 
wheel  told  the  story:  over  our  heads  that  staple  product  of  Italy, 
macaroni,  was  being  made. 

Emerging  into  the  busy  market  place  our  friendly  guide,  the 
stream,  beckoned  from  a  splashing  fountain,  around  whose  ample 
basin  house-wives  and  children  gathered  with  their  water-pails. 
Opposite  the  fountain,  the  mart  converged  into  a  covered  passage. 
This  opened  directly  into  the  ravine. 

Sometimes  ascending  a  path  that  was  a  stairway;  again  lingering 
upon  a  graceful  bridge  to  watch  the  leaping  water;  crossing  and 
re-crossing  the  stream  to  thread  the  narrow  way  that  led  along  the 
walls  of  garden  or  terrace,  where  golden  lemons  hung  in  the  sun,' — 
always  with  the  mountain  brook  singing  along  our  way,  the  ascent 
was  made.  From  a  hilltop  we  looked  back  at  the  peasants,  toiling 
up  and  down  the  ravine.  They  carried  heavy  loads  upon  their  stout 
backs,  or  wheeled  carts  from  the  mills  down  to  the  shore.  The  soft 
Italian  sun  played  over  them  as  they  labored,  sparkling  in  the  stream 
along  their  path,  or  touching  the  delicate  ferns  that  grew  in  every 
ledge  and  crevice  of  the  canyon. 

Upon  the  heights  we  fell  into  thought.  Though  knowing  little 
else  than  a  life  of  toil,  these  village-folk  lived  amid  a  scene  of 
unspoiled  loveliness.  The  fair  blue  sea  was  unmarred  by  dock  or 
rotting  pile;  upon  their  little  beach  no  gaudy  pavilion  broke  the  soft 
stretch  of  sand;  against  the  cliffs  grew  fruit  trees,  and  grape  arbors 
stretched  along  the  ledges,  giving  beauty  and  seclusion  to  each  hum¬ 
ble  home.  Above  all  of  nature’s  gifts  revering  the  mountain  stream, 
whose  flow  brought  to  them  health  and  plenty,  they  had  conformed 
their  entire  town  to  its  steep  and  winding  course;  thus  it  served  as 
the  village  thoroughfare,  the  people’s  promenade,  a  noble  stairway  to 
the  hills  above. 
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‘THE  PATH  LED  TO  THE  HILLS  ABOVE 


“  OVER  BRIDGES  WE  WENT 


THE  TERRACE  ABOVE  THE  SEA 


“THE  MOUNTAIN  BROOK  SANG  ALONG  THE  WAY” 
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For  fear  that  he  who  runs  may  not  read,  let  us  bring  this  lesson 
home.  I  am  writing  from  an  American  college  town,  delightfully 
situated  amid  rolling  foot-hills,  and  extending  down  to  a  bay.  From 
the  canyons  in  the  hills,  not  one,  but  four  or  five  brooks,  wooded  and 
winding  and  lovely,  flow  down  through  the  town  to  the  water. 

In  the  business  center,  all  traces  of  these  waterways  have  long 
since  disappeared,  hidden  away  in  culverts  under  the  paved  streets. 
As  the  town  grows  and  the  hill-slopes  are  built  upon,  the  same  system 
of  culverts  is  adhered  to,  trees  are  cut,  banks  levelled  and  building 
lots  laid  out,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  presence  of  century- 
old  oaks  or  babbling  brooks.  It  is  by  happy  chance  that  two  of  the 
waterways  wind  through  the  college  grounds,  where  in  pastoral  love¬ 
liness  they  flow  undespoiled.  The  boundaries  reached,  however,  they 
are  shamelessly  plunged  into  dark  culverts  under  the  town  pavements. 

Does  this  need  to  be?  Certainly  not.  Like  Amalfi,  let  a  town 
own  its  waterway,  planning  a  drive  and  footpath  to  follow  its  wind¬ 
ings  ;  let  arched  bridges  here  and  there  spring  from  bank  to  bank,  and 
provide  them  with  seats  for  the  pedestrian;  let  the  town  lots  and 
roadways  conform  to  this  easiest  and  most  natural  grade;  what  then? 
The  puzzled  Town  Engineer  and  the  inexperienced  Town  Board  will 
awake  to  find  that  their  city  is  attracting  attention  because  of  its 
beauty  and  the  charm  of  its  out-door  life;  that  its  slopes  and  drainage 
are  faultless;  that  the  difficult  problem  of  hillside  streets  and  grades 
has  been  solved  for  them, — in  short,  that  their  charge  is  developing 
along  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  that  use  and  beauty  have  met 
and  become  one,  bringing  capital,  taste,  and  prosperity  among  them. 
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3tt  qSemottam,  Aprs.  3Sacob  Z.  Hits 

THE  passing  from  earth  of  Mrs.  Jacob  A.  Riis  quick¬ 
ened  in  many  hearts  a  new  sense  of  the  fellowship  of 
sorrow  for  the  loss  of  a  noble  life  nobly  shared  with 
her  husband  in  his  great  work  for  humanity.  The  readers 
of  The  CRAFTSMAN  for  June,  which  contained  an  appre¬ 
ciative  review  of  Mr.  Riis  and  his  life  work,  had  the  sad 
privilege  of  seeing  one  of  the  few  photographic  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  Mrs.  Riis  taken  from  the  home  picture  in  Mr.  Riis’s 
book,  “The  Making  of  an  American,”  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company. 

As  a  brief  expression  of  the  general  sympathy,  we  print 
the  following  lines  contributed  to  The  CRAFTSMAN  by  a 
member  of  the  staff: 

3n  PaIRp  ot  t&e  ^atooto 

With  Jacob  A.  Riis 

“I  dreamed  a  beautiful  dream  in  my  youth, 

I  woke  and  found  it  true.” 

Life’s  fellowship  in  love,  faith,  hope  and  truth, 

Her  priceless  gift  to  you. 

“We  will  strive  together  for  all  that  is  good 
And  noble — ”  her  pledge  for  life, 

So  bravely  kept  through  ripening  womanhood, 

As  sweetheart  and  comrade-wife. 

***** 

How  blessed  the  dream  humanity  shares — 

The  cross  and  the  crown,  the  joy  and  the  woe, 

The  waking  to  weep,  the  parting  and  prayers — 

These  life-long  lovers  and  God  only  know. 

Benedictus !  On  earth  let  benisons  fall, 

On  the  dreamer  whose  dream  “Let  the  sunshine  in;” 

May  the  sunlight  of  love  still  beckon  and  call 

Till  the  dreamers  united  God’s  new  dream  begin. 
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N  dealing  with  the  dust  of  the  air  which  is  everywhere  about 
us  we  may  classify  it  according  to  its  fineness  or  coarseness, 
its  harmful  or  harmless  effects,  its  organic  or  inorganic  char¬ 
acter  and  its  vital  or  inanimate  forms.  Near  the  earth  we 
find  the  coarser  particles  which,  owing  to  this  weight,  seek 
the  lowest  level,  and  as  the  distance  from  the  earth  increases, 
we  find  the  particles  becoming  proportionately  smaller  until,  at  suffi¬ 
cient  height,  space  is  without  color.  This  is  owing  to  the  absence  of 
dust,  which  causes  light  to  be  refracted  or  reflected  to  the  eye.  The 
quality  of  this  dust  varies  much  according  to  conditions,  and  is 
materially  affected  by  the  number  of  inhabitants,  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  also  by  the  moisture  present  in  the  moving  air. 

In  cities  where  there  is  generally  a  congested  population,  where 
there  are  innumerable  stacks  and  chimneys  pouring  forth  immense 
volumes  of  thick,  heavy,  black  smoke,  and  where  the  dust  of  pave¬ 
ments  is  lifted  and  driven  about  by  the  wind,  we  find  conditions  far 
worse  than  those  existing  in  the  open  country.  Analysis  of  such  dust 
shows  that  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  it  consists  largely  of  inorganic  bits 
of  sand,  small  sharp  fragments  of  stone,  finely  pulverized  road 
material,  particles  of  lime  and  plaster,  portions  of  trees  and  much 
soot.  The  remainder  is  made  up  of  an  offensive  and  somewhat  dan¬ 
gerous  quality.  This  visible  dust  blanket  surrounding  us  serves  the 
purpose  of  intercepting  the  moisture  that  exhales  from  the  earth,  and 
also  gives  to  the  sky  its  blue,  hence  its  existence,  to  a  certain  extent,  is 
necessary.  But  from  point  of  cleanliness  and  comfort  this  dust 
becomes  most  disagreeable,  as  maybe  noticed  in  large  manufacturing 
cities  where  smoke  laws  are  not  rigidly  made  and  enforced,  and  where 
the  methods  of  street  cleaning  are  lax. 

These  invisible  dust  particles,  or  micro-organisms,  exist  every¬ 
where  on  the  earth’s  surface  and  are  more  familiarly  known  as  bac¬ 
teria  or  germs,  most  of  them  harmless  to  man  and  serving  a  pur¬ 
pose,  yet  some  capable  of  causing  many  of  our  present  day  ills.  Thus 
do  we  see  that  dust  is  not  only  of  a  dangerous  quality,  but,  in  thickly 
settled  communities,  is  becoming  so  troublesome  that  laws  are  being 
enacted  to  relieve  the  people  as  much  as  possible  from  its  increasing 
presence.  It  will  continue  to  exist,  but  it  should  be  excluded  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  interior  of  buildings.  In  some  cases,  as  hospitals, 
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schoolrooms,  telephone  exchanges,  drying  establishments  and  the  like, 
such  exclusion  becomes  almost  imperative. 

FOR  this  reason  use  has  recently  been  made  of  filtering  devices 
for  the  cleansing  of  air  supplied  to  an  inclosure,  thus  giving  to 
the  occupants  a  cleaner  and  more  wholesome  atmosphere. 
These  devices  are  practicable  only  in  cases  where  the  air  enters  the 
building  through  provided  and  controllable  means,  and  are  of  no 
benefit  when  it  gains  entrance  through  open  windows,  doors  and 
crevices. 

The  filters  in  question  may  be  classed  as  wet  and  dry  filters,  both 
of  which  have  been  tested  in  actual  practice  and  with  most  satisfactory 
results.  In  using  the  wet  filter  the  air  is  caused  to  pass  through  a 
spray  of  water.  The  dust  absorbing  the  water  becomes  weighted  and 
falls,  or  else  is  removed  by  being  impinged  against  a  screen.  If  the 
water  is  not  finely  divided  the  air  must  travel  through  it  for  some 
distance  in  order  that  the  water  may  come  in  contact  with  all  of  the 
dust  particles ;  but  if  the  spray  is  in  the  form  of  a  fine  mist,  the  results 
are  more  effective  and  the  air  travel  can  be  made  much  less.  In  using 
this  method  we  find  that  the  moisture  absorbed  must  be  removed  by 
passing  the  air  through  cloth  screens  of  sufficiently  fine  mesh  to 
accomplish  such  removal. 

With  the  dry  filter  the  air  is  passed  through  a  finely  woven  piece 
of  cheese  cloth  or  similar  material,  the  fineness  of  the  mesh  being 
determined  by  the  quality  of  the  dust  we  wish  removed.  For  dust 
microscopic  in  character  or  that  containing  micro-organisms,  use  is 
made  of  cotton  wool,  which  is  covered  on  both  sides  with  cheese  cloth. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  the  first  method  gives  the  greater 
efficiency,  but  its  increased  cost  being  proportionately  much  more 
than  its  efficiency  gain  over  the  second  method  causes  the  dry  filtration 
to  be  most  generally  used.  The  filters  used  in  practice  vary  much  in 
form  and  manner  of  placing.  If  the  building  is  so  arranged  that  the 
air  is  taken  from  a  court  or  open  space  in  the  center,  the  openings  for 
the  intake  of  air  are,  as  a  rule,  near  the  ground.  In  these,  filters  in  the 
shape  of  bags  open  at  the  ends,  about  two  feet  in  diameter  and  thirty 
feet  long,  are  placed  horizontally  with  their  ends  opening  into  the  air 
chamber.  The  air  is  drawn  into  and  through  these  filters,  leaving 
its  deposit  of  dust  on  the  inner  surface.  The  number  of  filters  is 
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NOTES 

Rudolf  Bismarck  von  Liebich  of  No. 
104  N.  Norwood  Ave.,  Buffalo,  who 
went  to  Norway  to  make  a  special  study 
of  Norwegian  music  with  Grieg,  Sinding 
and  Svendsen,  writes  us  a  letter  which  is 
especially  apropos  to  The  Craftsman 
article  on  Ibsen  which  appears  this  month. 

He  says:  On  the  street  you  would  be 
attracted  a  long  way  off  by  a  tall,  erect 
figure,  moving  stiffly  as  on  springs,  and 
supported  on  a  stout  malacca  cane;  gait 
measured  and  deliberate,  immaculately 
shod  and  dressed  always  in  a  long  frock 
(or  Prince  Albert)  coat  covering  the 
knees.  This  and  the  black  overcoat  ac¬ 
companying  it,  worn  open — stovepipe  hat 
tilted  slightly  backward — surmounting  a 
ruddy  face  framed  in  curious,  snow  white, 
square  cut  whiskers ;  very  bushy,  large 
Bismarckian  eyebrows,  shadowing  the 
most  wonderful  eyes  in  the  world — large, 
lustrous,  luminous — as  large  as  Glad¬ 
stone’s  but  more  piercing — peering  into 
the  face  of  every  passerby  with  an  all-com¬ 
prehensive  glance  that  goes  straight  to  the 
soul  and  reads  it — with  evident  interest, 
with  Poe-like  comprehension,  but  with  no 
show  of  sympathy,  except  the  passer-by  be 
a  friend,  when  the  whole  rugged  face 
would  light  up  in  a  grand  and  smiling 
welcome.  The  left  hand,  usually  carrying 
a  pair  of  black  gloves  and  concealed  behind 
his  back,  flies  up  to  his  hat  and  raises  it, 
showing  a  mass  of  bushy  white  hair,  close- 
cropped.  ,  As  he  passes  on  the  lightning 
flash  dies  out  of  his  eyes,  and  they  are  no 
longer  blue  but  light-grey.  At  11  A.  M. 
he  walks  slowly  into  the  big  cafe  on  the 
Carl-Johan’s-Gade  (the  principal  street  of 


Christiania)  and  sits  alone  at  a  table  with 
only  one  chair  (always  “reserved  for  Dr. 
Ibsen” — so  the  waiter  tells  you)  where  he 
looks  over  the  morning  paper  for  an  hour, 
drinking  a  glass  of  good  Norwegian  ale  the 
while. 

It  is  a  matter  of  local  history  that  he 
has  been  disturbed  there  but  once.  The 
offender  was  a  young  actor,  one  of  the 
class  who  knows  that  indiscretion  is  the 
better  part  of  valor.  The  young  man  ap¬ 
proached  the  great  man,  hat  in  hand,  and 
started  to  explain  to  him  that  a  young  lady 
(his  sister)  very  much  desired  the  honor  of 
being  presented  to  Dr.  Ibsen — he  got  no 
further,  when  Ibsen’s  hand  descended  vio¬ 
lently  on  the  little  bell.  “Tell  this  per¬ 
son,”  so  Ibsen,  stentorian-voiced,  addressed 
the  waiter — “tell  this  person  he  is  inter¬ 
rupting  my  reading.  He  is  annoying  me !” 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Edward  C.  Kirk, 
Philadelphia,  dated  May  22d,  says: 

“I  read  with  special  interest  the  article 
by  Mr.  Kirby,  which  I  regard  as  a  most 
important  contribution,  not  only  to  the 
literature  of  the  manual  training  idea  but 
as  a  most  suggestive  help  in  the  solution 
of  perhaps  our  most  important  sociological 
problem.  I  wish  you  would  pursue  the 
subject  further  by  taking  up  the  value  of 
manual  training  as  an  educational  method 
for  the  average  boy.  The  principle  seems 
to  be  precisely  the  same  whether  as  applied 
to  the  criminal  or  to  the  non-criminal.  It 
is  only  a  little  more  striking  when  applied 
to  the  criminal,  he  representing  the  ex¬ 
treme  case. 

“It  is  so  remarkable  to  me  that  in  the 
face  of  manifest  deficiencies  in  our  pre¬ 
paratory  educational  system,  the  demon- 
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strated  superiority  of  the  concrete  method 
of  education  involved  in  the  manual  train¬ 
ing  idea  should  still  be  relegated  to  a  minor 
place  among  our  educational  methods. 

“I  trust  you  will  keep  up  the  agitation 
as  every  well  directed  effort  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  must  mean  ultimate  improvement  in 
our  preparatory  educational  methods.” 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition, 
which  is  to  be  held  at  Portland,  Oregon, 
this  summer,  and  which  opened  on  June  I, 
is  the  first  great  fair  to  be  held  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  under  the  sanction  and 
patronage  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Fair,  while  not  so  large  as 
those  held  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  is  by 
all  odds  the  biggest  thing  ever  attempted 
in  the  West,  and  the  West  has  put  its 
heart  into  the  undertaking,  with  the  result 
that  the  Exposition,  while  showing  many 
things  that  might  have  been  seen  at 
earlier  fairs,  is  in  many  ways  original,  and 
has  a  number  of  attractive  features  which 
are  possible  only  at  a  fair  so  advan¬ 
tageously  situated. 

The  specific  historical  event  which  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial  commem¬ 
orates  is  one  worthy  a  great  enterprise  of 
its  nature — the  exploration  by  Captains 
Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark  of 
the  great  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  dis¬ 
covery  by  them  of  an  overland  route  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  an  accomplishment  which 
added  307,000  square  miles  to  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States.  One  purpose 
of  the  Exposition  is  the  exploitation  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  with  a  view  to  attract¬ 
ing  settlers,  and  while  the  national  aspect 
of  the  Fair  is  assured  by  Government  par¬ 
ticipation  and  representation  on  the  part  of 


fourteen  states,  and  the  enterprise  is  made 
world-wide  in  its  scope  through  participa¬ 
tion  of  some  sort  by  nearly  every  nation  on 
the  globe,  the  efforts  of  the  Fair  manage¬ 
ment  have  been  directed  primarily  toward 
securing  adequate  representation  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Every 
state  in  this  new  country  is  represented  by 
a  building  and  a  comprehensive  display, 
while  many  counties  in  Oregon,  and  not  a 
few  in  the  adjoining  states,  have  individual 
displays. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition 
grounds  have  many  natural  advantages. 
The  entrance  gates  are  only  fifteen  minutes 
by  street  car  from  the  down-town  portion 
of  the  city.  The  grounds  embrace  126 
acres  of  charming  woodland,  and  a  natural 
lake  of  220  acres,  in  the  center  of  which  is 
a  peninsula,  60  acres  in  extent,  where  the 
United  States  Government’s  five  magnifi¬ 
cent  buildings  are  located. 

Five  of  the  principal  exhibit  palaces,  the 
Forestry,  Oriental  Exhibits,  European  Ex¬ 
hibits,  Agriculture,  and  Varied  Industries 
buildings,  occupy  a  slightly  elevated 
plateau.  The  central  feature  of  the  Ex¬ 
position,  Columbia  Court,  which  consists 
of  two  wide  avenues  with  beautiful  sunken 
gardens  between,  occupies  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  Agricultural  and  European  Ex¬ 
hibits  buildings,  and  a  broad  flight  of  steps, 
called  the  Grand  Stairway,  leads  from  the 
court  to  the  music  shell  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake.  The  Auditorium,  the  Machinery, 
Electricity  and  Transportation  building 
and  the  Mines  and  Metallurgy  building 
occupy  a  court  east  of  the  main  group ; 
while  the  State  buildings,  manufacturers’ 
pavilions,  Fine  Arts  Museum,  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  structures  are  grouped  about  the 
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principal  exhibits  buildings.  The  Admin¬ 
istration  and  Fire  Department  buildings 
flank  the  main  entrance,  and  an  ornate 
colonnade  of  Ionic  columns  forms  a  bow 
that  connects  these  structures. 

An  article  of  unusual  interest  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  Scribner’s  is  entitled  “Le  Notre  and 
His  Gardens,”  by  Beatrix  Jones.  In 
these  days  of  increasing  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  landscape  architect  this  ac¬ 
count  of  the  accomplishments  of  one  of 
the  greatest  gardeners  the  world  has 
known  will  be  of  special  interest.  Le 
Notre  was  the  superintendent  of  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  Louis  XIV.  His  work  at  the 
palaces  of  Fontainebleau,  St.  Germain, 
Versailles,  Chantilly,  the  Tuileries,  St. 
Cloud,  and  others  keeps  his  memory  alive 
to-day.  The  article  by  Miss  Jones  is  not 
merely  a  description  of  the  work  of  this 
famous  gardener,  however;  it  also  gives 
interesting  impressions  of  some  of  the  chief 
figures  of  the  court  of  the  Grand  Mon¬ 
arch. 

In  connection  with  the  article  on  John 
La  Farge,  printed  in  the  June  Crafts¬ 
man,  there  were  used  five  illustrations, 
all  loaned  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
artist  himself.  These  were  :  the  design 
of  the  John  Harvard  Memorial  Window, 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Saviour,  London! 
the  designs  for  three  lunettes  for  the  State 
Capitol,  Minn.,  entitled  respectively : 

The  Divine  and  Moral  Law”,  “The 
Recording  of  Precedents”,  and  “The 
Relation  of  the  Individual  to  the  State”, 
and  a  portrait  of  Mr.  La  Farge.  These 
are  all  protected  by  Mr.  La  Farge’s  own 
copyright,  but,  owing  to  a  misunder¬ 


standing,  the  fact  was  not  stated  at  the 
time  of  their  publication  in  this  magazine. 

Through  an  error  The  Craftsman 
was  made  to  say  on  page  389  of  the  June 
magazine,  the  third  and  second  lines  from 
the  bottom:  “The  doors  and  floor  of  this 
room  and  also  of  No.  1  are  of  hard  comb 
grained  pine,  colored  delicate  greenish 
gray.”  This  should  have  read:  “The 
doors  of  this  room  and  also  of  No.  1  are 
of  hard  pine,  colored  delicate  greenish 
gray.  The  floors  are  of  hard  comb¬ 
grained  pine.” 

REVIEWS 

A  BOOK  that  is  well  worth  serious 
study  is  Charles  Mulford  Rob¬ 
inson’s  “Modern  Civic  Art.” 
Already  in  its  second  edition  it  has  done 
good  work  in  furthering  the  movement  for 
improved  civic  conditions.  It  is  a  text 
book,  written  by  a  practical  man,  who  is 
also  poet,  dreamer  and  prophet — one  who 
sees  the  artistic  glories  the  cities  of  the  new 
world  might  possess  and  who  unceasingly 
strives  to  attain  them.  After  the  intro¬ 
duction  the  book  is  divided  into  four  sec¬ 
tions,  respectively  “The  City’s  Focal 
Points,”  “In  the  Business  District,”  “In 
the  Residential  Sections,”  “The  City  at 
Large.”  Here  at  the  outset  is  promise  of 
comprehensive  treatment. 

The  City’s  Focal  points  are  the  Water 
and  Land  approaches,  and  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  Center.  Each  one  of  these  is 
treated  in  detail,  and  its  relative  impor¬ 
tance  clearly  shown.  It  is  one  of  a  city’s 
best  assets  to  have  a  good  approach, 
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whether  by  land  or  water,  in  order  to  make 
a  good  impression  upon  the  stranger  com¬ 
ing  in.  Of  a  water  front  the  author  says : 
“No  city  with  so  great  an  aesthetic  asset 
at  its  feet  should  fail  to  utilize  it,  or  a 
part  of  it,  for  aesthetic  purposes,  though 
there  be  ever  so  foolish  an  indifference  to 
the  picture  that  the  city  itself  may  make 
when  seen  across  the  waves.”  As  a  good 
type  of  land  approach  Genoa  is  cited.  It 
improved  the  area  in  front  of  its  railway 
station  and  then  placed  there,  embowered 
in  tress  and  flowers,  a  statue  of  Columbus, 
in  order,  as  the  officials  said,  “That  the 
first  impression  of  strangers  coming  to  our 
city  may  be  favorable.” 

Equally  full  of  good  suggestions  are  the 
chapters  on  “Street  Plan  of  the  Business 
District,”  “Architecture  of  the  Business 
District,”  “The  Furnishings  of  the 
Street,”  “Adorning  with  Fountains  and 
Sculpture,”  which  all  come  under  the 
second  head,  and  under  the  third,  “In  the 
Residential  Sections,”  there  are  four  ad¬ 
mirable  chapters:  “Street  Plotting  among 
Homes,”  “On  Great  Avenues,”  “On 
Minor  Residential  Street,”  and  “Among 
the  Tenements.” 

The  final  division  treats  of  Parks,  Open 
Spaces  and  Temporary  and  Occasional 
Decorations,  etc.,  and  as  one  closes  the 
book  he  feels  that,  whatever  may  be  his 
personal  ideas  in  regard  to  any  certain  plan 
advocated,  or  suggestion  made,  by  the 
author,  he  has  at  least  followed  one  who 
has  carefully  and  thoroughly  studied  his 
subject  from  a  high  plane  and  who  has 
written  for  the  general  good.  [“Modern 
Civic  Art,”  by  Charles  Mulford  Robin¬ 
son,  381  pages.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons, 
New  York.] 


Tolstoy  has  set  the  world  thinking,  and 
he  who  can  arrest  a  busy  world  and  give 
it  grist  for  its  thought  mill  has  hastened 
on  the  day  of  greater  intelligence.  Er¬ 
nest  Crosby  has  done  much  to  make  Tolstoy 
better  known  to  the  American  public  and 
now  he  tells  us  of  a  school  Tolstoy  used 
to  conduct  on  his  estate  at  Yasnaia,  Poli- 
ana.  It  is  a  wonderful  record  of  a  won¬ 
derful  experiment,  and  every  parent  and 
teacher  in  civilized  America  should  read, 
mark,  and  inwardly  digest  it.  [“Tolstoy 
as  a  Schoolmaster,”  by  Ernest  Crosby; 
Chicago,  The  Hammersmark  Pub.  Co. ; 
94  pages.] 

Caleb  Powers,  of  Kentucky,  has  had  a 
large  place  in  the  public  eye  during  the 
excitement  attendant  and  consequent  upon 
the  Goebel  murder.  In  “My  Own 
Story”  he  pleads  his  own  case,  gives  a 
resume  of  the  facts  leading  to  his  arrest, 
his  two  trials,  his  condemnation  with  a 
life  sentence  at  each  trial,  his  third  trial, 
conviction  and  sentence  to  death,  and  his 
appeal.  In  December,  1904,  the  Appel¬ 
late  Court  decided  that  he  had  been  ille¬ 
gally  convicted  and  that  he  must  have  a 
new  trial.  This  is  where  the  case  now 
stands.  Whether  innocent  or  guilty  there 
can  be  but  one  position  to  take  in  Powers’s 
case,  and  that  is  that  no  man  charged  with 
a  political  offense  should  ever  be  tried  by 
a  jury  composed  of  his  political  opponents. 
“The  administration  of  even-handed  jus¬ 
tice  has  no  more  insidious  enemy  than  po¬ 
litical  prejudice.”  [“My  Own  Story,” 
by  Caleb  Powers;  500  pages;  the  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.] 
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THE  educative  interest  and  value  of  The  Craftsman's  Open  Door,  as  well  as 
the  distinctive  features  of  “Our  Home  Department,”  have  received  many  and 
cordial  confirmations  from  both  readers  and  business  patrons  from  far  and  near, 
including  many  pleasant  assurances  of  personal  appreciation  and  growing  interest  on  the 
part  of  our  readers  and  correspondents.  Among  other  gratifying  endorsements  of  direct 
results  from  our  business  pages  we  have  lately  received  from  two  prominent  advertisers 
the  following  unsolicited  testimony : 

Philadelphia,  May  12,  1905. 

“We  value  your  publication  as  an  advertising  medium  sufficiently  to  consider  it  as 
valuable  as  the  national  magazines  of  large  circulation,  such  as  McClure’s,  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Century,  Harper’s,  Review  of  Reviews,  etc.” 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  May  13,  1905. 

“Doubtless  it  will  gratify  you  to  know  that  we  are  fully  satisfied  with  the  returns 
from  our  advertisement  in  The  Craftsman;  our  records  show  an  exceptionally  good 
result.” 

These  and  other  frank  recognitions  of  the  directness  with  which  The  Craftsman's 
home  messages  reach  its  large  audience  of  well-to-do  families,  who  are  especially  inter¬ 
ested  in  home-building  and  home-furnishing,  prove  the  exceptional  value  of  The 
Craftsman's  business  pages  to  all  the  allied  trades  and  industries,  and  the  general 
advertiser  as  well. 

The  Craftsman  welcomes  the  test  and  comparison  in  cost,  character  and  direct 
results  of  its  advertising  pages  with  any  publication  in  the  country,  not  in  any  boastful 
spirit,  but  because  it  stands  alone  in  its  chosen  field,  representing  a  sane  and  helpful 
movement  which  covers  a  broad  and  constantly  broadening  field  of  education  and 
progress  in  all  that  relates  to  American  homes,  American  art  and  character  building 
along  the  enduring  lines  of  sincerity  in  all  things. 

It  is  the  pleasant  privilege  of  The  Open  Door  to  aid  all  worthy  enterprises  repre¬ 
sented  in  The  Craftsman's  business  pages  by  supplementing  the  formal  announce¬ 
ments  with  intelligent  reference  to  these  subjects  from  month  to  month  in  the  spirit  of 
helpfulness  to  both  the  reader  and  the  advertiser. 

js  jt 

SUMMER  A  new  summer  school  of  design  has  been  arranged  for  the  northwest 
SCHOOL  OF  section  of  the  country  and  will  be  held  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  June 
DESIGN  19  to  July  19.  The  director  will  be  Ernest  A.  Batchelder,  of 

Throop  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Los  Angeles,  who  is  president  of  the 
Pacific  Manual  Training  Teachers’  Association.  The  instruction  is  to  be  with  special 
application  to  the  crafts  and  all  the  problems  of  the  design  course  are  to  be  applied  in 
some  craft  of  which  the  pupils  may  choose  two.  The  craft  work  will  be  taught  by 
James  H.  Winn  of  the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  who  will  give  instruction  in  metal  work 
and  jewelry;  Miss  Florence  B.  Willets,  Art  Institute,  and  Miss  Grace  Margaret  Kiess, 
Handicraft  Guild,  Minneapolis,  pottery;  J.  E.  Painter,  supervisor  of  manual  training, 
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Minneapolis  public  schools,  wood  work;  Miss  Nelbert  Murphy,  manual  training 
instructor  in  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  in  New  York  vacation  schools,  leather.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  crafters  of  the  Handicraft  Guild  will  give  special  instruction  in  their  crafts. 

The  summer  school  is  to  be  conducted  in  connection  with  the  Handicraft  Guild  and 
in  its  building.  The  director  of  the  guild,  Mrs.  Mary  Linton  Bookwalter,  will  manage 
the  school,  with  the  assistance  of  Miss  M.  Emma  Roberts  and  Miss  Florence  Wales, 
supervisor  and  assistant  supervisor  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools.  Mrs.  Bookwalter 
is  a  thoroughly  trained  craftsman  who  has  applied  her  artistic  gifts  in  interior  decorating 
in  Kansas  City  for  several  years.  Her  business  experience  is  just  what  is  needed  to 
guide  both  the  guild  and  the  school  to  success  in  a  field  where  development  is  greatly 
needed  and  desired. 

*»* 

HEATING  AND  Tests  of  the  Kelsey  Warm  Air  Generator  manufactured  by  the 
VENTILATING  Kelsey  Heating  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  were  conducted  on 
TESTS  March  17th  and  18th,  with  air  supplied  by  means  of  a  fan. 

The  scarcity  of  data  on  the  performance  of  warm  air  heaters  with 
a  forced  blast  of  air  and  the  wide  range  of  adaptability  of  fan  furnace  units,  make 
information  of  this  character  particularly  welcome.  The  tests  were  made  (by  Mr.  R. 
H.  Bradley  of  the  Company,  and  their  Engineer,  Mr.  G.  E.  Otis)  under  the  advice  of 
Professor  William  Kent,  Dean  of  the  L.  C.  Smith  School  of  Applied  Science  of  Syracuse 
University. 


The  test  apparatus  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing  indicates  the  location  of  the 
various  parts.  The  air  is  led  to  the  fan  in  a  vertical  cold  air  shaft,  which  has  an  approx¬ 
imate  area  of  12  square  feet,  and  through  a  horizontal  cold  air  intake  at  its  bottom.  At 
the  junction  of  the  vertical  and  horizontal  air  passages  the  fan  is  placed.  This  is  a  48- 
inch  disk  type  fan,  driven  by  means  of  the  extended  shaft  indicated  from  a  5  horsepower 
electric  motor. 
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The  Heater  is  a  No.  30  Kelsey  generator  with  21 1  square  feet  of  heating  surface 
and  a  grate  area  of  4.91  square  feet.  The  velocity  of  the  air  was  read  in  each  of  the 
24  rectangular  spaces  in  the  main  air  supply  shaft  once  an  hour,  and  the  whole  was  care¬ 
fully  averaged  to  determine  the  true  velocity,  as  already  mentioned.  The  thermometer 
was  placed  centrally  in  the  air  intake  to  record  the  temperature  of  the  incoming  air. 

The  test  was  taken  by  what  is  called  the  standard  method — that  is,  having  a  given 
thickness  of  fire  in  the  fire  pot  at  the  beginning  of  the  test  and  the  same  amount  of  coal 
in  a  similar  condition  at  the  end  of  the  test,  all  coal  supplied  in  the  meantime  being 
carefully  weighed.  The  temperature  was  recorded  every  15  minutes.  Observations 
were  made  for  eight  hours  on  two  separate  days,  and  the  average  results  showed  the  per¬ 
centage  of  heat  units  transmitted  from  the  coal  to  the  air  into  three  separate  tests  to  be 
85.7,  86.2,  88.9. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  remarkable  efficiencies  secured  with  the  generator 
tested  are  attributable  in  a  large  measure  to  the  fact  that  so  much  air  is  passed  over  the 
heating  surfaces  in  a  given  time,  the  result  being  that  the  heat  conducting  capacity  of  the 
air  in  transit  over  the  surfaces  more  nearly  approaches  the  heat  transmitting  capacity  of 
those  surfaces. 

This  test  undoubtedly  marks  an  epoch  in  the  science  of  warm  air  heating,  as  it  fur¬ 
nishes  a  reliable  basis  upon  which  to  estimate  the  capacity  of  apparatus  of  this  class, 
where  the  amount  of  radiating  surface  in  direct  contact  with  the  products  of  combus¬ 
tion,  together  with  the  free  area  through  which  the  heated  air  must  pass,  has  been 
ascertained. 

S  & 

As  the  industrial  center  of  the  Empire  State,  Syracuse  has 
achieved  an  almost  world-wide  reputation  by  the  character  and 
prominence  of  its  manufacturing  industries,  among  which  are 
some  of  the  finest  and  best-equipped  manufacturing  plants  in 
the  world.  One  of  the  latest  of  these  great  home  industries  has  been  created  by  The 
Monarch  Typewriter  Company,  and  a  visit  to  its  factory  is  a  revelation  in  scientific 
methods  as  well  as  modern  economics,  and  confirms  the  impression  that  typewriter  manu¬ 
facture  is  a  step  in  advance  of  past  knowledge  of  mechanics  and  only  a  step  behind  art, 
even  in  the  conventional  sense  of  the  term.  The  raw  materials,  the  best  of  their  kind 
to  be  found  in  the  world,  have  barely  been  booked  by  the  receiving  clerk  before  skilled 
workmen  and  automatic  machinery  at  this  factory  have  made  Monarch  screws  from 
the  Bessemer  wire,  and  parts  from  steel,  while  the  milling  machines  and  multiple  drill 
presses  are  drilling  and  shaping  other  parts  of  Monarch  typewriters.  Then  comes  the 
finishing  of  all  the  parts,  and  inspection — standing  like  the  officer  of  the  day — all  along 
the  way,  demanding  perfection  in  every  detail  and  stage  of  the  Monarch  construction, 
and  finally,  the  assembling  and  adjusting  and  final  inspection — the  finished  product. 
Progress  never  halts,  and  no  great  industry  stands  still ;  “Better  Work”  must  be  the 
aim,  and  so  in  the  Monarch  establishment,  the  science  of  typewriter  making  is  studied 
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and  the  evolution  of  typewriter  mechanism  is  brought  to  a  higher  standard  by  the  un¬ 
ceasing  labors  of  skilled  and  ingenious  experts. 

The  Monarch  Visible  Typewriter  is  constructed  along  intelligent,  conservative  and 
therefore,  safe  lines,  by  trained  typewriter  men  who  have  been  acquainted  with 
machines  and  methods  since  the  typewriter  first  became  a  definite  factor  in  business. 
They  are  men  who  have  been  thinking  typewriters  all  these  years  and  selling  them  as 
fast  as  the  thought  could  be  embodied  in  mechanism.  As  its  title  implies,  the  written 
line  of  the  Monarch  Visible  Typewriter  is  always  in  full  sight  and  accessible,  while  its 
action  is  prompt  and  accurate  and  its  wearing  qualities  are  as  enduring  as  good  work¬ 
manship  and  good  material  can  make  them.  In  a  writing  machine  it  is  the  typebar  that 
does  it!  How  it  hits,  what  it  hits  and  where  it  hits  it,  tells  the  whole  story  of  type¬ 
writer  worth.  The  Monarch  typebar  does  it  in  the  right  way!  That  is  because  it  is 
hung  on  a  patented,  wide,  pivotal,  frictionless  bearing,  a  feature  which  accounts  for  the 
great  reputation  of  some  of  the  successful  machines  of  the  past,  making  them  easy  of 
touch  and  durable.  In  these  days  when  man’s  power  is  transmuted  into  mechanism ; 
when  things  of  steel  work  out  the  thoughts  of  men  and  we  no  longer  write  as  did  our 
forebears,  it  was  a  happy  thought  to  give  this  modern  instrument  the  title  symbolizing 
leadership,  authority  and  power,  The  “Monarch.” 

SANITAS  AND  LEATHEROLE  IN  The  series  of  small  room  sketches  illus- 
A  CONSISTENT  HOUSE  SCHEME  trated  in  the  Home  Department  of  last 

month’s  Craftsman,  were  described  as 
executed  in  wall  paper,  for  the  reason  that  paper  is  the  most  universally  accepted  ma¬ 
terial  now  in  common  use  for  the  covering  of  walls. 

These  same  arrangements  of  wall  surfaces  are,  however,  susceptible  of  development 
in  any  of  the  other  materials  which  are  coming  to  supersede  papers.  For  example, 
Sanitas  and  Leatherole,  the  two  hygienic  waterproof  wall  coverings  of  which  frequent 
mention  has  been  made  from  time  to  time  in  these  columns,  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
such  schemes  as  those  of  our  last  issue. 

In  Living  Room  No.  I,  the  walls  might  be  covered  with  Leatherole  in  a  rich  relief 
pattern.  One  of  the  particular  advantages  of  this  material  is  that  it  is  obtainable  in 
any  color,  so  that  the  home  maker  is  not  restricted  in  his  choice  to  the  limited  range  of 
wall  paper  tints.  With  the  side  walls  of  Leatherole,  a  ceiling  of  a  Sanitas  of  the  same 
or  a  contrasting  shade  is  used. 

For  Living  Room  No.  2,  both  walls  and  ceiling  might  be  covered  with  Sanitas; 
a  good  Sanitas  burlap  on  the  walls,  with  its  accompanying  plain  shade  of  Sanitas  for 
the  ceiling.  The  frieze  might  then  be  one  of  the  beautiful  imported  landscape  designs 
which  can  be  given  a  coat  of  white  shellac  to  make  it  as  waterproof  as  the  walls. 

In  Bedroom  No.  i,  either  Leatherole  or  Sanitas  may  be  used  for  the  lower  walls  in 
some  appropriate  small  pattern  and  a  Sanitas  tint  for  the  ceiling.  The  proportions  of 
the  Sanitas  rolls  make  them  an  especially  desirable  ceiling  covering,  since  the  four  feet 
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of  width  does  away  with  too  frequent  seams  and  so  presents  an  extremely  neat  surface. 

The  lower  walls  of  Bedroom  No.  2  could  be  of  Sanitas  panelled  with  wood  mould¬ 
ings,  combined  with  one  of  the  charming  small  figured  patterns  on  the  upper  walls  used 
as  a  frieze. 

In  Bedroom  No.  3,  an  ivory  tinted  Leatherole  in  a  small  stripe  is  a  possible  treat¬ 
ment,  rich,  effective,  and  above  all,  sanitary.  The  panels  would  then  be  filled  in  with 
plain  Leatherole,  and  the  ceiling  would  be  of  cream  Sanitas. 

The  panelled  lower  walls  shown  in  the  illustration  for  Dining  Room  No.  1,  would 
preferably  be  of  Sanitas,  a  material  admirably  adapted  to  the  stencilled  decoration  shown 
in  the  sketch.  The  canopied  upper  walls  and  the  ceiling  would  be  of  Sanitas  also  in 
plain  tint. 

A  Leatherole  of  small  design  and  appropriate  color  suggests  itself  for  the  walls  above 
the  wainscot  in  Dining  Room  No.  2,  with  a  Sanitas  ceiling. 

Such  a  house  treatment  as  outlined  here,  will  of  course  convey  at  once  to  the  cleanly 
and  thrifty  housekeeper  the  advantages  of  either  or  both  materials  in  other  and  equally 
necessary  rooms,  such  as  the  nursery,  bathroom  and  kitchen.  In  the  advertising  pages 
of  the  current  issue,  we  show  a  small  kitchen  in  which  a  neat  little  tile  design  in  Sanitas 
has  been  used  in  combination  with  a  white  glaze  on  the  upper  walls  and  ceiling. 

*  & 

A  SCHOOL  A  boy’s  life  and  surroundings  at  school  form  the  text  of  a  pamphlet 
FOR  BOYS  written  about  Rock  Ridge  Hall,  Wellesley  Hills,  Massachusetts. 

Parents  and  others  who  are  interested  in  the  equipment  and  methods 
of  a  thoroughly  modern  preparatory  school  will  find  the  pamphlet  useful  and  suggestive. 
It  has  been  prepared  with  and  illustrated  with  numerous  photographic  reproductions, 
and  describes  by  word  and  picture  many  details  of  school  life  as  well  as  the  natural 
beauty,  advantages  and  historic  interest  of  the  school  surroundings.  It  will  be  sent  free 
upon  request. 

j*  jA 

PICTURESQUE  Mr.  John  Sterling  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  has  published  a 

WATERTOWN  PARK  beautiful  little  booklet  of  views  of  The  Park  Picturesque, 

upon  which  we  have  commented  in  this  number  of  The 
Craftsman.  The  photographs  both  for  this  booklet  and  also  for  the  pages  of  The 
Craftsman  were  made  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Slater,  of  Watertown,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  Mr. 
Sterling,  our  thanks  are  due  for  their  courteous  aid.  Mr.  Sterling’s  “Park  Picturesque” 
will  be  sent  post  paid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  fifteen  cents  in  stamps. 

Ji  & 

MORE  The  two  illustrations  shown  on  the  last  page  opposite  the  cover  in  this 
ENGLISH  issue  present  two  charmingly  contrasted  designs  of  English  friezes  which 
FRIEZES  lack  only  the  color  schemes,  shown  in  the  originals,  to  tell  their  own  story. 

The  Owls  are  done  in  purplish  brown  on  a  background  of  olive  gre  n, 
and  are  very  effective  for  libraries.  The  Landscape,  known  as  the  Poplar  Tree,  comes 
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in  soft  tones  of  greens,  browns  and  purples,  and  both  are  by  the  well-known  English 
house  of  Sanderson  &  Sons,  London.  W.  H.  S.  Lloyd  Company,  26  East  22d  Street, 
New  York,  are  Importers  and  Sole  Agents  for  these  friezes. 

DECORATIVE  The  manufacturers  of  “Fab-ri-ko-na”  Wall  Coverings,  H.  B.  Wig- 
STENCIL  gin’s  Sons  Company,  of  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey,  issue  an  interest- 

DESIGNS  ing  and  artistic  portfolio  containing  six  interior  designs  and  color 

schemes,  by  Mr.  D.  Robertson  Smith.  A  full  description  of 
decorative  materials,  color  schemes  and  stencil  ornamentation  of  the  rooms  is  also 
given.  It  will  be  very  helpful  and  instructive.  The  portfolio  will  be  sent  post  paid 
on  the  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents. 

jt  «** 

MENNEN’S  A  genuine  article  well  advertised  becomes  in  time  a  household  word 
TOILET  like  Mennen’s  Toilet  Powder,  which  is  its  own  guarantee  of  uniform 
POWDER  and  standard  quality.  Highly-scented  toilet  powders  are  so  frequent 
as  to  be  a  continual  source  of  danger.  Such  inferior  products  will  often 
do  a  permanent  injury  to  a  delicate  skin.  It  is  far  wiser  never  to  take  chances  with  an 
unknown  article.  Be  sure,  rather,  to  insist  upon  a  trade-marked  product  of  recognized 
merit.  With  toilet  powder,  as  with  most  other  lines  of  goods,  it  is  safer  to  trust  an 
old-established  house  with  years  of  experience  and  a  reputation  for  making  only  the  best. 
Mennen’s  Toilet  Powder  is  a  trade-marked  article,  which  has  for  years  been  recognized 
by  physicians  as  the  best  preparation  made.  The  absolute  purity  of  its  ingredients  and 
the  exercise  of  the  greatest  care  and  skill  in  its  manufacture  have  given  the  product  of 
the  Mennen  Co.  a  quality  of  uniform  excellence. 

id® 

THE  The  new  illustrated  booklet  with  its  simple  title  “The  Crafts- 

CRAFTSMAN’S  man’s  Story”  has  been  issued  from  the  press  after  some  unavoid- 

STORY  able  delays,  and  is  now  ready  for  free  distribution  upon  applica¬ 

tion.  Every  department  and  phase  of  The  Craftsman  movement 
is  briefly  but  intelligently  defined  in  this  little  booklet  of  forty  pages,  and  thirty  or  more 
handsome  illustrations  add  interest  and  beauty,  as  well  as  practical  suggestions,  in 
house  and  cottage  buildings,  furniture  and  furnishings  for  the  home.  Its  pages  will  tell 
the  thoughtful  reader  how  The  Craftsman  can  help  you  to  build  and  furnish  your 
home  in  a  simple  and  practical  way,  that  will  be  satisfying  and  yet  not  expensive.  Sent 
free  to  your  address.  We  would  be  glad  to  tell  you  how  we  came  to  make  The  Crafts¬ 
man  Furniture — how  we  get  the  beautiful  finish  that  makes  the  wood  itself  so  interest¬ 
ing,  and  how  you  can  get  the  same  effects  in  the  woodwork  and  floors  of  your  house; 
why  our  Leathers  and  Fabrics  have  the  beautiful  textures  and  colors  that  are  so  much 
admired.  We  would  also  like  you  to  know  more  about  our  Hand-wrought  Metal 
Work,  which  adds  to  much  of  human  interest  to  the  general  scheme.  Our  Needlework, 
Homecraft  and  many  other  helpful  suggestions  will  interest  you.  Send  your  address  to 
Gustav  Stickley,  The  Craftsman,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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THE  July  issue  of  the  Home  De¬ 
partment  will  find  its  readers 
flown  from  the  dust  and  the  heat 
of  the  city  streets  to  seek  rest  and  refresh¬ 
ment  among  the  fields,  by  the  seaside,  or 
in  the  cool  of  the  mountain  heights. 

Hardly  had  the  first  hints  of  green 
appeared  to  announce  the  coming  of  Spring 
than  there  began  to  pour  in  to  our  mail¬ 
ing  department  the  innumerable  “changes 
of  address”  that  were  in  themselves  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  good  times  ahead.  “Have 
our  copies  sent  us  at  Casco  Bay,”  writes 
one;  “Forward  my  copy  to  our  lodge  in 
Keene  Valley,”  directs  another;  “We  shall 
want  to  take  The  Craftsman  with  us,” 
says  a  third ;  and  so  the  long  list  runs. 

In  this  connection,  there  comes  to  mind 
again  that  sentence  of  Maeterlinck’s  from 
“The  Buried  Temple,”  “It  is  the  way  in 
which  hours  of  freedom  are  spent  that 
determines,  as  much  as  war  or  as  labor,  the 
moral  worth  of  a  nation.”  Here  is  a 
thought  that  we  shall  do  well  to  keep  with 
us,  for  we  forget  sometimes  that  the  vaca¬ 
tion  days  should  yield  mere  than  a  flight 
of  idle  pastimes.  The  leisure  hours  may 
be  turned  to  good  account  if  only  some 
small  portion  be  spent  in  the  company  of 
good  books,  or  in  consideration  of  those 
interests  that  have  every  claim  upon  our 
time  and  thought,  yet  which  too  frequently 
are  crowded  out  in  the  “daily  round  and 
common  task,”  that  fills  the  life  of  the 
winter  months  full  to  overflowing. 

Our  own  readers  will  find  pleasure  in 
the  opportunity  thus  offered  to  review  the 
articles  of  timely  interest  that  have  been 
treated  of  in  recent  issues  of  The  Crafts¬ 
man.  In  this  epoch  making  era  one  can 
ill  afford  to  lose  sight  of  the  activities  that 
challenge  our  attention  in  a  score  of  fields. 

The  prospective  home  builder  will  make 
good  the  time  to  ponder  over  the  plans  and 
suggestions  published  monthly  for  his  own 


especial  benefit,  or  to  write  us  perhaps  if 
he  be  in  need  of  further  counsel. 

Our  Home  Department  will  furnish  a 
wealth  of  ideas  that  will  be  helpful  indeed 
when  the  winter  house  must  be  set  to 
rights  once  more.  There  will  be  rooms, 
perhaps,  to  repaper,  new  draperies  to  get, 
a  dozen  or  more  changes  to  make  in  the 
furnishing  and  arrangements.  Study  the 
article  on  wall  papers  in  the  June  issue — 
the  practical  talks  on  color  in  the  house, 
and  with  the  latter  the  carefully  planned 
color  schemes  given  in  connection  with  the 
House  series.  So  considered,  the  prob¬ 
lems  will  prove  a  fascinating  study  and 
the  result  a  most  gratifying  compensation 
for  every  moment  thus  spent. 

Thus  in  very  fact  shall  The  Crafts¬ 
man  prove  itself  a  welcome  guest,  each 
copy  carrying  with  it  the  greetings  and 
good  wishes  of  the  Editor  and  his  fellow 
workers. 

CASEMENT  WINDOWS 

Science  of  modern  days  has  rendered  us 
no  greater  service  than  in  opening  our  eyes 
to  the  health  giving  properties  of  the  sun¬ 
light  and  the  air.  Not  alone  in  the  physi¬ 
cal  world  but  in  the  moral  as  well  has 
their  worth  been  tested,  and  we  find  that 
where  windows  have  been  thrown  open  to 
admit  the  daylight  and  the  sun,  that  crime 
and  degradation  have  vanished  with  the 
darkness. 

What  is  true  in  these  extremest  cases  is 
no  less  true  though  the  need  he  less  ap¬ 
parent.  If  our  homes  are  to  be  whole¬ 
some  and  cheerful,  an  inspiration  to  all 
that  is  best  within  us,  we  must  provide 
a  ready  access  for  these  best  of  nature’s 
gifts,  ours  but  for  the  asking  and  in  fullest 
abundance. 

There  are  two  standpoints  from  which 
we  may  approach  the  question  of  lighting 
and  ventilation,  the  one  having  ■  to  deal 
with  purely  artistic  considerations  and  the 
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other  with  the  more  practical  require¬ 
ments.  To  hit  upon  some  middle  ground 
has  been  a  problem  not  altogether  easy  of 
solution,  but  one  which  we  bqlieve  has 
been  best  met  in  the  Casement  Window,  a 
modern  adaptation  of  the  French  casement 
whose  charms  have  been  the  delight  of 
poets  and  the  subject  of  many  a  song  and 
sonnet. 

Were  we  to  seek  to  discover  the  source 
of  this  peculiar  charm  we  should  lay  it  first 
of  all  to  the  fact  of  a  singular  delight  in 
the  ease  and  grace  with  which  they 
respond  to  one’s  slightest  touch.  They 
are  as  it  were  the  natural  mechanical  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  need,  the  best  because  the 
simplest.  There  is  no  sense  of  a  barrier 
such  as  is  created  at  once  by  the  window 
that  must  be  raised  or  shut  down.  In 
such  case  we  feel  that  the  action  is  com¬ 
plete  and  finished,  to  change  it  would  re¬ 
quire  an  effort,  while  the  casement  swung 
by  every  passing  breeze  has  the  subtle 
interest  of  a  thing  responsive  and  in 
motion.  At  a  touch  the  trees,  the  skies 
and  the  out-of-doors  become  part  of  the 
actual  room.  The  walls  seem  no  longer 
to  oppress  or  to  confine,  we  get  a  sense  of 
distance  and  perspective  that  is  restful  to 
eye  and  mind  alike. 

It  has  been  objected  that  because  of  the 
difficulty  in  making  these  windows  tight 
enough  to  effectually  exclude  wind  and 
the  rain  that  the  casement  was  hardly  a 
practical  window  in  modern  house  build¬ 
ing.  This  would  be  a  very  serious  argu¬ 
ment  against  their  use,  especially  in  our 
northern  climate,  were  not  the  difficulty 
very  readily  solved  by  an  arrangement  of 
weather  strips- 

Just  here  we  may  add  that  the  modern 
casement  should  always  open  in  instead  of 
out.  This,  while  contrary  to  tradition, 
is  by  far  the  best  arrangement  when  prac¬ 
tical  considerations  must  be  taken  into 
account.  For  instance,  it  is  possible  in  a 
window  so  arranged  to  provide  for  the 
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use  of  screens,  these  to  be  held  in  place 
by  a  stop,  set  back  sufficiently  far  from  the 
edge  of  the  window  sill  as  to  act  as  a 
brace — a  simple  contrivance  and  one 
which  can  be  arranged  for  when  the  win¬ 
dow  is  first  planned.  Windows  opening 
in  may  be  likewise  very  easily  washed,  no 
small  item  to  the  careful  housekeeper,  and 
if  it  seems  desirable  to  have  the  curtain  rod 
secured  to  the  casing,  as  shown  in  illus¬ 
tration  No.  4,  there  will  be  less  danger  to 
the  draperies  in  case  of  a  sudden  shower 
or  gust  of  wind. 


Like  everything  else,  the  final  effect  of 
a  window  depends  very  largely  on  its 
proper  setting,  and  here  the  casement  will 
prove  itself  adaptable  to  any  number  of 
varying  treatments.  Instead  of  a  wall 
space,  broken  abruptly  by  a  number  of 
window  lights,  we  have  the  window  lend¬ 
ing  a  distinctive  interest  to  some  actual 
architectural  feature  of  the  room.  Our 
first  illustration  shows  the  casement  as 
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used  in  a  living  room  or  hall,  in  connection 
with  a  low,  broad  window  seat,  the  two 
together  offering  an  inviting  nook  for  rest 
or  reading.  Underneath  the  seat  the 
space  has  been  well  utilized  as  a  location 
for  the  radiators — these  scieened  from 
view  by  a  copper  or  wrought  iron  grating. 


CASEMENT  NO.  2 


Sometimes  it  may  happen  that  it  seems 
best  to  have  the  lights  in  the  room  more 
evenly  distributed,  and  not  centered  in  one 
volume  as  in  the  case  just  described.  For 
this  purp.se,  two  or  three  single  casements 
as  show"  in  the  fourth  illustration  will  be 
the  natural  recourse.  Here  the  question 
of  care'ul  proportions  will  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  and  some  simple  paneling  to  give 
the  window  accent  and  a  certain  struc¬ 
tural  value  can  be  used  to  good  advantage. 

Nothing  lends  such  an  air  of  friendli¬ 
ness  and  informality  to  a  room  as  the  low, 
broad  effect  produced  by  the  predominance 
of  horizontr.l  lines  in  the  division  of  the 
wall  surfaces. 

Cut  No.  2  shows  how  easily  the  case¬ 
ment  lends  itself  to  such  proportions,  the 
window  occupying  one  of  the  broad  panels 
between  the  wainscot  and  the  frieze  line. 


Its  deep  sill  offers  an  ideal  place  for  potted 
plants  or  a  bowl  of  bright  blossoms. 

Where  the  outlook  from  a  window  is 
pleasing,  the  casement  will  be  the  most 
charming  frame  imaginable  for  a  bit  of 
landscape,  a  vista  of  roads,  or  of  a  mass  of 
rich  foliage,  and  this  is  well  wrorth  some 
little  study  in  the  placing  and  planning  of 
the  windows.  If  one,  however,  be  not  so 
fortunate  and  has  but  his  neighbor’s  wall 
or  a  vacant  lot  to  look  out  upon,  the  win¬ 
dow  itself  should  be  the  point  of  interest, 
and  this  is  very  cleverly  accomplished  by  a 
few  interesting  lead  lines  instead  of  the 
broad  panes  ordinarily  used.  Figure  3 
shows  such  a  window  in  a  dining  room,  so 
placed  as  hardly  to  tempt  one  to  look  out, 
yet  fulfilling  every  requirement  of  light 
and  ventilation  and  giving  an  unquestioned 
individuality  and  distinction  to  the  built  in 
side-board.  With  such  a  window  no  cur¬ 
tains  of  any  kind  will  be  needed. 

This  brings  us  to  the  final  question  of 
proper  draperies  for  the  casement.  These 
should  be  of  some  soft  silk  or  linen,  inter¬ 
esting  in  texture  and  of  a  weave  that  will 
fall  naturally  in  deep  graceful  folds.  If 
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the  room  is  rather  gloomy,  the  light  strik¬ 
ing  through  a  clear  gold  or  soft  yellow  will 
give  quite  the  effect  of  sunlight.  If  on 
the  other  hand  the  room  has  a  southern 
exposure  and  it  is  necessary  to  soften  the 
light,  one  of  the  cool  greens,  blues,  or  the 
more  subdued  tones  will  be  the  best  choice. 
When  swiss  or  muslin  curtains  are  used  a 
cream  tone  should  be  selected  in  preference 
to  the  dead  white,  which  gives  a  certain 
harshness  to  the  light  that  is  objection¬ 
able  and  trying  to  the  eyes.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  window  draperies 
should  always  be  selected  with  reference 
to  the  prevailing  color  scheme  of  the  room. 
If  the  wall  covering  is  conspicuously  fig¬ 
ured,  a  plain  drapery  will  offer  the  best 
contrast,  and  conversely  when  the  effect  of 
a  wall  surface  is  plain,  a  drapery  with  a 
well  chosen  figured  pattern  will  lend  the 
needed  interest. 

Where  draperies  must  of  necessity  be 
exposed  to  the  dust  and  smoke  of  the  aver¬ 
age  city,  linen  or  such  a  fabric  as  can 
readily  be  laundered  will  prove  the  most 
acceptable.  Where  the  scheme  of  a  room 
calls  for  something  richer  in  effect,  a  fabric 
that  sheds  the  dust  should  always  be  se¬ 
lected. 

DIAGRAM  A 

Since  shades  should  be  entirely  dispensed 
with  in  treating  the  casement,  it  is  always 
well  to  have  draperies  so  hung  that  they 
may  be  readily  drawn,  and  for  a  group  of 
two  or  three  windows,  the  arrangement 
shown  in  our  second  illustration  seems  in 
every  way  to  fulfill  the  requirement. 
This  consists  in  having  the  curtains  sus¬ 
pended  from  rings  on  a  brass  rod  that 
reaches  the  entire  length  of  the  window 
space  and  is  secured  at  each  end  to  the 
window  frame,  the  rod  being  supported  in 


the  center  by  a  small  hook  to  prevent  sag¬ 
ging.  Draperies  so  hung  should  be  wide 
enough  when  drawn  to  reach  from  the 
window  frame  to  the  center  of  the  rod 
on  each  side,  so  as  to  entirely  shut  off 
the  view  from  the  outside,  or  to  be 
pushed  back  completely  when  desired. 
(Diagram  A.) 


DIAGRAM  B 


The  rod  used  in  cut  Number  I  and 
more  fully  explained  in  diagram  B-  is  a 
unique  little  contrivance  allowing  the  win¬ 
dow  to  open  very  flat  and  the  curtains  to 
be  pulled  back  far  enough  to  cover  com¬ 
pletely  the  line  of  the  window  casing, 
which  would  be  impossible,  of  course,  were 
the  sockets  fastened  to  the  casing  as  shown 
in  illustration  Number  4.  Another  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  rod  is  that  one  end  may  be 
swung  free  so  that  the  window  can  be 
more  readily  cleaned.  The  means  by 
which  this  is  accomplished  is  fully  shown 
in  the  above  mentioned  diagram.  The 
rod  bent  at  a  right  angle  is  held  at  one  end 
by  metal  bands  to  the  window  frame,  the 
other  end  being  fitted  into  a  rubber  wheel, 
which,  resting  against  the  wood,  holds  the 
rod  in  place. 

By  the  first  two  arrangements  shown, 
the  window  swings  quite  independently  of 
the  curtains,  while  by  that  shown  in 
Figure  4  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rod  is 
fastened  to  the  actual  casing  instead  of  to 
the  window  frame,  a  very  usual  method 
but  one  which  has  the  objection  hinted 
above,  that  the  placing  of  the  little 
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brackets  supporting  the  rod  prevents  the 
curtain  from  slipping  back  far  enough  to 
entirely  cover  the  woodwork  of  the  win¬ 
dow  frame. 

One’s  taste  and  judgment  may,  of 
course,  be  freely  consulted  in  all  minor 
details  concerning  the  treatment  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  windows.  There  is 
every  opportunity  for  the  little  personal 
touches  which  lend  the  charm  of  indi- 
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viduality  that  counts  so  much  in  household 
furnishings.  Windows,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  express  to  the  outside  world 
something  of  the  life  within  the  house. 
Who  doubts  it,  let  him  peep  behind  some 
of  the  tawdry  lace  draperies  that  line  the 
windows  of  our  smaller  streets.  These 
forever  indicate  a  false  pride,  a  cheap  pre¬ 


tense,  a  desire  to  appear  something  better 
than  we  really  are.  In  contrast,  let  us 
picture  to  ourselves  an  open  casement,  the 
simplest  of  muslin  curtains  at  the  window 
and  a  bright  blossom  or  two  to  cheer  the 
passer-by.  These  are  some  of  the  little 
things  but  by  which  we  may  judge  much. 


REPLIES  AND  DISCUSSION 
T  was  a  pleasure  to  us,  some  short  time 
ago,  to  receive  a  letter  from  one  of 
our  subscribers  written  on  board  the 
steamer  “Teutonic,”  asking  that  plans  for 
No.  1  of  the  Cottage  series,  appearing  in 
The  Craftsman  for  March,  1905,  be 
forwarded  to  him  at  once,  as  he  was  due 
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in  New  York  shortly  and  desired  to  take 
the  plans  back  with  him  to  England,  on 
the  steamer’s  return  trip.  These  were 
forwarded  with  all  promptness  possible, 
and  in  response  to  a  further  request  for 
suggestions  as  to  color  scheme,  furnishing, 
etc.,  we  posted  the  following  reply: 

“The  living  room  we  should  carry  out 
in  a  soft  gray-green  felt  paper,  introducing 
one  of  the  charming  English  landscape 
friezes  in  tones  of  the  greens,  tans  and 
some  suggestions  of  the  terra  cotta  of  the 
chimney  piece.  The  window  seat  should 
be  upholstered  in  a  green  canvas,  a  tone 
deeper  than  the  wall,  with  cushions  repeat¬ 
ing  some  of  the  coloring  of  the  frieze. 
The  ceiling  tone  would  be  best  in  a  cream 
tint  and  we  should  have  the  portieres  in 
an  old  terra  cotta.  We  should  have  the 
wood  work  in  both  the  living  room  and 
dining  room  a  soft  gray-brown  and,  for 
the  walls  in  the  dining  room,  a  somewhat 
lighter  tint  of  the  green  than  that  in  the 
room  just  described. 

“The  curtains  in  both  the  living  and 
dining  rooms  to  be  of  figured  linen  with 
the  poppy  motif  in  an  old  pink,  which  will 
again  carry  out  a  hint  of  the  terra  cotta  in 
the  chimney  piece. 

“In  the  kitchen,  the  woodwork  will  be 
best  in  soft  tan  with  the  walls  painted  a 
cream  white  (enamel  paint).  The  wood 
work  may  be  a  white  enamel  slightly  tinted 
so  as  to  give  a  rather  creamy  effect  instead 
of  the  glaring  white,  throughout  the  rooms 
upstairs. 

“In  the  largest  bedroom,  10x15,  we 
should  have  a  paper  of  soft  robin’s  egg 
blue,  which  is  gray  enough  to  do  away 
with  the  extreme  coldness  and  broken  by 
a  small  pattern  a  shade  lighter  than  the 
background,  if  possible.  The  ceiling  may 
be  of  white  in  canopy  effect,  and  the  cur¬ 
tains  of  white  swiss. 

“In  the  next  smaller  room,  10  x  10,  we 
should  have  the  paper  with  the  cream 
background,  showing  a  pattern  of  soft  yel¬ 


low  and  gray  greens,  a  white  or  cream 
ceiling,  and  point  d’esprit  curtains.  In 
the  smaller  bedroom,  8.6  x  1 1.6,  a  flowered 
pattern  would  be  effective,  and  this  will 
be  best  with  the  white  ground  showing  the 
design  in  old  rose  and  greens.  The  ceil¬ 
ing  here  should  be  white. 

“For  floor  coverings  in  the  bedrooms  we 
should  use  the  woven  rag  rugs  in  colorings 
to  match  the  wall  tint. 

“For  the  living  and  dining  rooms  on  the 
first  floor,  the  India  drugget  rugs  will  fit 
in  beautifully  with  your  color  scheme.” 

^JpHE  next  letter  is  from  one  of  our  good 
friends  who  was  courteous  enough  to 
forward  us  the  plans  of  her  house,  asking 
that  she  might  have  the  benefit  of  our 
judgment  and  experience. 

“Under  separate  cover  I  send  you  plan 
of  our  house,  and  will  avail  myself  of  your 
kind  offer  to  give  suggestions.  I  send  list 
of  questions  on  the  coloring,  etc. 

“Setting:  House  stands  in  a  grove, 
hickories  and  maples. 

“Will  have  cement  on  first  story, 
Shingles  on  second.  What  would  you  tint 
the  cement  and  what  color  stain  roof  and 
gables  ? 

“Porch  ceiling  needs  to  be  light  to 
lighten  up  south  end  of  room,  as  porch 
softens  the  light  quite  a  little. 

“What  color  of  brick  would  harmonize 
best  for  fireplace?  Wood  trim  to  be  of 
fumed  oak.  How  tint  side  wall,  frieze 
and  ceiling?  Would  you  tint  same  in 
hall  and  dining  room? 

“Dining  room  has  three  foot  wainscot 
with  burlap  panels.  How  treat  side 
walls,  frieze  and  ceiling? 

“The  stairway  is  a  partly  open  one.  I 
wish  to  have  the  upper  hall  in  a  light 
cheerful  tone,  as  it  has  north  light, 
though  it  is  well  lighted  by  two  large  win¬ 
dows.  How  can  I  leave  off  one  color  and 
begin  another  in  stairway? 

“I  neglected  to  say  the  house  faces  south. 
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“Please  suggest  color  of  rugs  and  cur¬ 
tains  for  living  room  and  dining  room.’' 

To  which  we  replied:  “In  the  matter 
of  the  exterior,  we  think  the  roof  will  be 
most  effective  in  the  setting  described  if 
stained  a  deep  terra  cotta,  say  No.  324;  the 
shingles  of  the  main  body  of  the  house  will 
be  best  in  an  old  yellow,  No.  245 ;  and  we 
should  have  the  trim  in  No.  303  green;  the 
numbers  referring  to  Cabot’s  Shingle 
Stains.  We  have  written  these  gentle¬ 
men  asking  them  to  forward  you  a  set  of 
samples,  which  will  no  doubt  be  of  service 
to  you. 

“To  give  a  touch  of  brightness  and 
cheer  to  the  general  effect,  the  cement 
should  be  tinted  a  rich  cream  color.  This 
tone  may  also  be  used  to  advantage  for  the 
porch  ceilings. 

“For  the  chimney  piece  we  should  use 
the  ordinary  terra  cotta  brick,  selecting 
those  with  some  of  the  old  blue  tones  if 
possible. 

“For  the  walls  of  your  living  room  we 
very  much  prefer  burlaps  or  wall  canvas 
to  the  plastered  tint,  which  you  suggest. 
Our  reason  for  this  is  that  with  the  dark 
wood  work  there  will  be  an  effect  of  bare¬ 
ness  that  will  not  be  nearly  so  agreeable  as 
the  richer  appearance  lent  by  the  burlaps. 
Tor  the  color  we  should  select  a  soft  gray- 
green,  rather  light  than  dark,  carrying  it 
up  as  far  as  the  tops  of  the  windows. 

“As  a  finish  it  would  much  improve  the 
general  effect  to  put  this  in  a  sort  of  panel 
effect  by  having  strips  of  the  wood  work, 
uniform  in  width  with  your  window  cas¬ 
ings,  brought  down  from  the  frieze  line 
to  the  base  board ;  one  in  the  middle  of  the 
space  each  side  of  the  group  of  windows 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  to 
correspond.  This  identical  treatment  you 
will  find  shown  in  one  of  the  cuts  of  our 
Home  Department  for  June.  The  frieze 
may  then  be  left  of  the  plaster  and  we 
should  tint  it  an  old  ivory. 

“If  it  is  desired  to  tint  the  walls,  the 


same  color  scheme  could  be  carried  out,  of 
course,  in  the  latter  case  we  should  have 
a  stenciled  frieze,  similar  to  those  shown 
in  a  number  of  our  houses  appearing  in 
current  issues  of  The  Craftsman. 

“For  curtain  material  in  this  room  we 
would  suggest  figured  linen  with  a  cream 
color  background  and  poppy  motif  in  old 
pink,  repeating  the  tone  of  your  fireplace. 

“The  rug  should  be  of  a  gray-green 
somewhat  darker  than  the  wall,  introduc¬ 
ing  in  the  border  some  old  ivory  and  terra 
cotta. 

“The  electric  fittings  should  be  of 
copper. 

“The  dining  room  and  hall  will  be  very 
effective  carried  out  alike  as  far  as  color 
is  concerned.  We  should  have  a  deep  old 
gold  canvas  in  the  panels  with  a  softer 
tint  of  the  same  color  on  the  remaining 
plastered  surface,  tinting  the  frieze  above 
a  still  paler  shade.  The  ceilings  through¬ 
out  we  should  leave  in  the  rough  plaster 
untinted. 

“In  the  dining  room,  with  the  color 
scheme  as  suggested,  one  of  the  India 
drugget  rugs  would  be  very  handsome. 
This  old  gold  color  will  be  delightful  in 
the  hall,  giving  just  the  light  and  cheer 
desired.  We  should  not  think  of  chang¬ 
ing  the  color  on  the  first  and  second  floors 
but  have  the  hallway  uniform  throughout. 

“The  figured  linen  for  window 
draperies  will  be  delightfully  appropriate 
in  the  dining  room,  as  well  as  the  living 
room,  having  them  thus  uniform  will  give 
a  sort  of  common  bond  between  the  two. 

“We  are  taking  the  liberty  of  holding 
your  plans  until  we  hear  from  you  as  to 
whether  any  further  suggestions  are 
desired. 

“When  you  have  decided  on  the  coloring 
for  the  walls,  etc.,  we  shall  be  anxious  to 
take  up  with  you  the  matter  of  portieres, 
upholstering  and  window  seats,  pillows, 
etc.  Do  not  hesitate  in  the  least  to  call 
upon  us  at  any  time,  as  we  are  always 
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anxious  and  glad  to  render  every  service 
possible  to  our  patrons.” 

WE,  publish  the  following,  thinking 
that  others  of  our  readers  may  be 
benefited  by  the  discussion  of  the  point  in 
question. 

“I  see  in  your  Craftsman  Houses  that 
you  employ  no  shades  to  the  windows  and 
the  curtains  come  only  to  the  sill  and  are 
recessed. 

“Now,  please  advise  me;  I  am  going 
into  a  home  with  just  ordinary  windows, 
not  deep,  the  glass,  however,  is  just  a 
single  glass  to  a  sash.  There  are  four 
quite  broad  windows  in  the  house  and 
many  narrow  ones.  Here  everybody  used 
cream  colored  shades  or  have  them  match 
the  color  of  the  house.  The  house  is  not 
large,  only  about  eight  rooms.  Should  all 
curtains  be  alike?  I  eagerly  await  your 
advice,  and  hope  The  Craftsman  is  not 
too  busy  to  answer  at  once.” 

Our  answer  was  as  follows: 

“In  answer  to  your  observation  that  no 
shades  are  used  in  our  Craftsman  Houses, 
we  may  reply  that  these  are  not  necessarily 
part  of  the  equipment  of  a  house,  but  are 
very  properly  used  when  it  is  desired  to 
shut  out  the  light,  or  in  order  to  prevent 
the  interior  of  the  house  from  being  too 
plainly  visible  when  the  lights  are  on  in 
the  evening. 

“Wherever  it  seems  desirable  to  use 
shades,  we  should  select  them  so  as  to  be 
as  harmonious  as  possible  in  relation  to 
the  interior  scheme.  Any  inconspicuous 
brown  or  green  is  least  objectionable  from 
the  inside  and  in  exterior  effect  as  well. 

“As  to  the  choice  of  window  curtains,  it 
is  not  in  the  least  necessary  that  these,  as 
seen  from  the  street,  be  uniform  in  design 
or  color.  We  should  select  them  with 
reference  to  the  rooms  in  which  they  are 
to  be  used,  but,  of  course,  be  careful  to 
have  the  colors  chosen  such  as  will  be  har¬ 
monious  with  the  exterior  effect  also. 


Sometimes  when  a  net  or  soft  silk  is  used, 
it  is  quite  possible  to  have  these  uniform 
throughout  the  front  rooms  for  example, 
but  this  is  not  in  any  way  a  requirement.” 

O  UR  last  letter  comes  all  the  way  from 
California  and  runs  as  follows: 

“Enclosed  please  find  twenty  cents  in 
stamps  for  which  kindly  send  me  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  furniture  and  of  needlework. 

“I  wish  to  refurnish  and  cover  the  walls 
of  my  living  room,  in  a  country  house. 
Can  you  give  me  some  suggestions?  The 
walls  have  been  left  in  the  rough  grey 
piaster,  woodwork  yellow  pine,  oiled  and 
■varnished;  floor  stained  brown  and  oiled. 
The  room  is  24x14x12 — 7-foot  brick 
chimney  with  mantel  shelf  between ;  two 
windows  on  the  south,  wide  window  open¬ 
ing  on  west  porch ;  double  opening  into 
hall,  and  narrow  long  window  at  east  end. 
I  have  a  square  rosewood  piano,  solid 
cherry  bookcase,  mahogany  writing  desk 
and  plenty  of  oak  rocking  chairs. 

“What  can  I  do  with  my  woodwork 
and  furniture  to  make  them  harmonize? 
What  would  you  suggest  for  the  walls  and 
bangings  for  opening  into  the  hall,  etc.” 

Answering  we  wrote : 

“In  regard  to  your  living  room,  we  are 
glad  to  enclose  herewith  a  sample  of  soft 
tan  wall  canvas  which  we  think  you  will 
find  excellent  for  the  purpose. 

“Should  you  desire  it,  the  walls  might 
be  simply  tinted,  and  in  this  case  the  en¬ 
closed  sample  might  act  as  a  guide  for  the 
color.  This  color,  last  mentioned,  seems 
to  us  an  ideal  selection  since  it  will  repeat 
the  coloring  of  your  woodwork  and  has 
just  enough  of  a  suggestion  of  red  in  it  to 
harmonize  perfectly  with  the  rosewood, 
cherry  and  mahogany  pieces.  There  is 
really  nothing  you  can  do  to  make  your 
wood  work  and  furniture  harmonize 
except  the  plan  which  we  have  suggested, 
which  consists  in  making  the  wood  work 
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A  DAY  WITH  JOHN  BURROUGHS  AT  RIVERBY 
AND  SLABSIDES,  ON  THE  HUDSON 


E  stood  on  the  platform  of  the  little  West  Shore  station  at 
West  Park,  New  York,  and  waved  his  good  byes.  You 
would  have  taken  him  for  a  quiet  country  farmer, 
dressed  as  he  was  in  negligent  blue  serge,  shirt  and 
slouch  hat.  His  manner  was  quiet,  reserved,  and  yet 
dignified  in  an  unostentatious  way  and  if  you  had  been 
an  “ordinary”  observer  you  would  have  not  looked  at  him  a  second 
time.  But  if  you  had  had  alert  eyes  you  would  have  seen  a  large  and 
shapely  head  crowning  a  body  of  medium  size,  making  a  man  about 
five  feet  six  inches  in  height.  One  glimpse  at  that  head  would  have 
led  you  to  look  further  at  the  mobile  mouth  and  nostrils  and  the  eyes 
that,  no  matter  where  seen,  denote  intellectuality,  leadership  and 
power.  Then,  if  a  fellow  observer  had  remarked  that  the  man  you 
were  both  looking  at  was  one  of  the  best  known  naturalists  and  bird 
lovers,  an  authoritative  writer  of  nature  essays  and  books,  a  keen  con¬ 
troversialist,  a  man  who,  in  a  quiet  way,  has  exercised  more  influence 
over  the  minds  of  the  American  people  than  perhaps  any  other  nat¬ 
uralist  now  living,  one  whose  attractions  are  so  great  that  thousands  of 
people  annually  pay  a  visit  to  his  unpretentious  home,  among  whom  is 
our  President,  who  loves  to  do  him  honor  and  openly  proclaims  that 
it  is  he  who  is  honored  rather  than  the  naturalist; — had  such  remarks 
as  these  been  made  you  would  have  looked  still  more  eagerly  as  the 
train  pulled  out  and  you  learned  that  the  quiet  appearing  man  was 
John  Burroughs,  of  Slabsides  and  Riverby. 

Yes!  John  Burroughs;  a  man  especially  blessed  and  equipped  of 
Nature  to  see  her  small  children,— -the  birds,  bees  and  flowers, — in 
their  most  captivating  moods,  and  then,  equally  blessed  and  equipped 
with  power  vividly,  interestingly  and  alluringly  to  tell  what  he  has 
seen.  America,  the  world,  has  few  such,  and  when  they  are  recog¬ 
nized  it  is  but  natural  that  all  should  unite  to  do  them  honor. 

It  was  a  singular  success  in  another  line  that  led  the  young  essayist, 
Burroughs,  who  had  had  no  special  schooling,  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  inside  of  a  university,  to  the  writing  about  Nature  that  has  since 
made  him  so  famous.  He  had  been  a  devourer  of  Emerson’s  essays 
in  the  days  when  that  great  seer  was  pouring  out  his  wealth  of  thought. 
Burroughs,  as  so  many  others  have  done,  found  in  the  first  and  second 
series  of  his  essays  more  mental  stimulus  than  many  a  modern  lad  suc- 
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ceeds  in  extracting  from  a  whole,  full-fledged  university.  Emerson 
was  his  especial  teacher,  and  as  thoughts  fermented  and  seethed  in  his 
brain  he  thought  he  was  called  upon  to  give  them  utterance.  The 
poet,  Lowell,  was  then  editor  of  the  Atlantic,  and  one  day  he  received 
a  manuscript  from  a  new  contributor,  which,  as  he  read,  aroused  his 
suspicions.  “What  is  this  youngster  trying  to  foist  upon  me?”  He 
immediately  called  for  files  of  the  various  magazines  to  which  Emer¬ 
son  had  contributed.  Not  content  with  having  his  subordinates  make 
a  careful  search,  he  personally  went  over  all  of  Emerson’s  Essays  in 
the  expectation  that  he  would  find  the  original,  which  this  new  con¬ 
tributor,  John  Burroughs — queer  name — was  now  trying  to  palm  off 
as  his  own!  Vain  attempt.  There  was  nothing  like  it.  Yet  it  was 
singularly  Emersonian.  So  he  published  it.  No  name  was  attached 
to  the  article,  as  in  those  days  was  the  Atlantic’s  custom.  Immedi¬ 
ately  the  critics  read  it  they  labeled  it  “Emerson.”  The  public  ac¬ 
cepted  it  as  Emerson.  Even  Poole  in  his  world  famed  index  marked 
it  Emerson,  and  later,  the  distinguished  rhetorician,  Professor  Hill  of 
Harvard,  in  quoting  it,  credited  it  to  the  sage  of  Concord. 

Now  to  have  unconsciously  and  unknowingly  deceived  the  very 
elect  into  the  belief  that  what  he  had  written  was  the  product  of  the 
most  brilliant  intellect  of  his  country,  would  have  upset  the  poise  and 
modesty  of  most  young  men.  But  not  so  John  Burroughs.  Immedi¬ 
ately  he  decided  that  he  must  change  his  subjects  and  his  style,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  that  Emerson  “musk”-— -as  he  calls  it.  It  was  a 
delightful  sop  to  his  ability,  but,  at  the  same  time  he  knew  it  was  the 
death  knell  of  his  individuality  unless  he  could  shake  it  off  and  become 
entirely  himself.  So  he  began  to  write  on  out-door  themes,— -the  bees, 
the  butterflies,  the  flowers,  the  birds,— things  that  he  had  personally 
observed,  things  on  which  he  could  not,  or  would  not,  read  a  line,  and 
thus  as  he  tersely  expresses  it,  “I  came  to  my  own  gait.” 

HE  was  then  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  for  years  afterwards 
he  never  wrote  a  line  that  he  did  not  studiously  go  over  in 
order  to  discover  and  purge  from  it  anything  that  seemed  to 
him  to  be  the  peculiar  mark  of  the  writer  he  so  much  loved.  There  is 
the  secret  of  the  marvelous  power  of  John  Burroughs’  simple  words. 
They  are  the  record  of  his  own  observations,  carefully  pondered  over, 
and  put  into  the  clearest  English  possible  to  him,  with  the  vigilant 
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determination  not  to  copy  in  method  even  such  a  master  of  style  as 
was  Emerson. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  according  to  the  foregoing  statement, 
we  owe  his  Nature  Studies  first  of  all  to  his  intense  desire  to  avoid 
being  thought  a  copier  of  Emerson,  for  he  is  essentially  a  philosopher, 
as  his  book,  “The  Light  of  Day,”  clearly  shows.  That  book  also 
reveals  something  else  of  prime  importance  in  our  study  of  the  early 
career  of  the  naturalist.  It  is  an  indication  of  his  period  of  mental 
ferment  in  dealing  with  questions  of  religion  and  theology.  It  may 
be  a  surprise  to  many,  yet  it  is  true,  that  at  one  period  his  father  feared 
he  had  strong  leanings  towards  the  Methodist  ministry.  Imagine 
what  his  dear  old  father  must  have  felt,  those  of  you  who  have  read  his 
own  account  of  the  discussions  his  father  and  their  neighbor,  Jerry, 
used  to  have  in  the  old  kitchen.  His  father  was  an  old  school  Bap¬ 
tist,  Jerry  a  Methodist.  “I  can  see  him  (father)  now,  as  he  sat  with 
the  Book  open  on  his  knees,  a  tallow  dip  in  his  hand,  his  face  flushed, 
his  voice  loud,  hurling  Paul’s  predestinarianism  at  his  neighbor’s  free 
salvation  Methodism.  Back  and  forth  the  disputants,  like  two 

fencers,  fought  the  ground  over . The  sect  to  which  my  father 

belonged  was  especially  narrow  and  harsh  in  its  judgments  of  other 
sects,  particularly  the  Methodists,  who  on  nearly  all  points  were 
exactly  their  antipodes.  The  name  of  Methodism,  with  its  cheap  and 
easy  terms  of  salvation,  always  made  father’s  lip  curl  and  his  nostrils 
dilate.” 

With  such  feelings  as  these  it  can  well  be  understood  that  the  old 
gentleman’s  fears  that  John  would  become  a  Methodist  minister  were 
heartbreaking  to  him.  If  he  must  minister,  why  not  feed  the  flock  on 
the  good  old  strong  doctrines  of  Baptism  and  Calvinism  he  himself 
found  so  precious?  They  never  conversed  upon  the  subject,  though 
from  casual  remarks  John  learned  how  his  father  felt.  Fortunately 
the  fear  passed  away. 

Dear  old  man!  How  hard  it  is  for  loving  fathers  to  learn  that 
each  generation  must  seek  and  find  its  own  religious  belief,  and  for 
John  this  was  to  be  a  profound  faith  in  the  sweetness,  love  and  power 
of  God,  but  entirely  free  from  any  of  the  theology  which  all  the 
churches,  more  or  less,  have  built  up  about  God.  Perhaps  nothing 
will  express  his  belief  better  than  the  following  short  quotation  on 
Jesus: 
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“Salvation  by  Jesus  is  salvation  by  self-renunciation,  and  by  gentle¬ 
ness,  mercy,  charity,  purity,  and  by  all  the  divine  qualities  he  illus¬ 
trated.  He  saves  us  when  we  are  like  him, — as  tender,  as  charitable, 
as  unworldly,  as  devoted  to  principle,  as  self-sacrificing.  His  life  and 
death  do  inspire  in  mankind  these  things;  fill  them  with  this  noble 
ideal.  He  was  a  soul  impressed,  as  perhaps  no  other  soul  ever  had 
been,  with  the  oneness  of  man  with  God,  and  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  not  a  place,  but  a  state  of  mind.  Hence,  coming  to  Jesus  is 
coming  to  our  truer,  better  selves,  and  conforming  our  lives  to  the 
highest  ideal.” 

PERHAPS,  too,  this  book,  “The  Light  of  Day,”  explains  some¬ 
thing  else.  Is  there  not  in  it  the  controversial  spirit  revealed 
in  his  later  discussions  with  what  he  calls  the  sham  naturalists? 
When  he  was  asked  the  other  day  if  he  did  not  come  naturally  by  his 
dialectic  spirit  he  seemed  surprised  to  learn  that  he  was  regarded  as  a 
debater.  His  reply  clearly  shows  that,  for  he  said :  “No!  I’m  not  a 
debater.  I  don’t  like  discussion  particularly,  and  never,  or  seldom, 
debate  on  politics  or  religion.  But  on  questions  of  fact  in  natural  his¬ 
tory,  that’s  different.  Belief  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Facts  are 
facts,  and  when  a  man  states  that  certain  things  are  facts  that  every 
naturalist  knows  are  not  so,  I’m  not  going  to  keep  still  and  allow  the 
public  to  be  humbugged. 

“Let  me  tell  you  the  whole  story  and  you  will  see  how  innocent  I 
was  of  any  personal  motive  in  the  matter.  When  I  first  read  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton’s  books  I  was  delighted  with  them,  save  for  one 
thing,  and  that  was,  he  occasionally  crossed  the  line  of  fact  and  went 
into  the  domain  of  speculation  or  fiction.  But  he  did  it  finely;  he  was 
an  artist,  and  I  enjoyed  every  word  he  wrote.  When,  later,  I  saw  in 
his  preface  that  he  claimed  that  everything  he  wrote  was  true,  I  felt  a 
little  stirred  up,  but  thought  perhaps  it  was  not  necessary  for  me  to 
say  anything.  All  this  time  I  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Long.  I  had 
never  even  heard  his  name.  One  day  a  lady  was  here  and  she  spoke 
of  his  books  and  offered  to  send  one  of  them  to  me.  When  it  came  I 
sat  down  prepared  to  read  and  enjoy  it,  but  I  hadn’t  read  five  minutes 
before  I  said  ‘This  man’s  a  humbug.  He  has  never  seen  the  things 
he  claims  he  has.’  (And  here  the  veteran  naturalist  struck  the  arm  of 
his  chair  to  emphasize  his  remark.)  Then  I  was  stirred  up.  He 
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claimed  that  all  he  wrote  was  true  and  I  knew  the  public  was  inclined 
to  believe  him.  Ernest  Thompson  Seton  had  prepared  the  way  by  so 
adroitly  mixing  fact  with  fiction  that  only  an  expert  could  tell  where 
one  began  and  the  other  ended.  But  here  was  a  man  giving  out  Mun¬ 
chausen  stories  as  Natural  History.  I  was  aroused;  I  don’t  deny  it, 
and  I  sat  down  and  wrote  my  protest.  Then  it  occurred  to  me  that 
perhaps  I  had  put  things  a  little  too  strongly;  so  I  wrote  to  a  well- 
known  naturalist,  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  a  man  who  writes  ad¬ 
mirably  on  these  same  topics,  and  a  clergyman  too,  at  that, — and  asked 
if  he  would  permit  me  to  send  what  I  had  written  for  his  criticism 
before  I  published  it.  I  had  never  met  this  man.  I  knew  him  only 
through  his  writings,  so  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  his  giving  an  im¬ 
partial  judgment.  In  a  very  courteous  reply  he  expressed  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  read  carefully  what  I  had  written,  so  I  sent  it  on.  When  it 
came  back,  with  the  exception  of  two  little  passages  where  I  gave  a 
sly  dig  at  my  ‘friends  of  the  cloth,’  he  said  that  he  felt  it  was  not  a  bit 
too  strong,  but  was  what  the  public  ought  to  be  told.  So  I  sent  it  to 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  thought  that  would  be  the  end  of  it.  I 
never  dreamed  of  any  debate,  or  of  all  the  row  it  was  to  cause.  My! 
what  a  stir  there  was.  I  had  letters  about  it  by  the  hundreds.  They 
keep  coming  even  yet.  And  most,  indeed  nearly  the  whole  of  them, 
took  my  side.  Authors,  artists,  hunters,  naturalists,  scientists,  all 
wrote  and  the  general  tenor  of  their  letters  was  ‘Between  you  and 
Long,  I’m  with  you.’  And  when  I  met  Thompson  Seton  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  Frank  Chapman,  the  naturalist,  we  talked  the  matter  over  and 
he  said  exactly  the  same  thing.  It’s  simply  this:  In  matters  of 
Natural  History  that  come  within  my  line  of  work  I  know  what’s  true 
and  what  isn’t,  and  they  can’t  take  me  up  on  it.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  any  one.  All  I  ask  is  that  people  be  not  misled  by  statements  that 
profess  to  be  facts  and  that  are  only  theory  or  supposition. 

“The  upshot  of  the  whole  matter  is  ‘Give  us  more  facts!  Pour  on 
the  light!  Let  there  be  less  speculation,  less  attributing  of  human 
faculties  to  animals  until  we  know  more.  Observe  all  you  will,  think 
all  you  will,  speculate  all  you  will,  but  keep  observations,  thoughts 
and  speculations  distinctly  separate.’  ” 

And  no  one  can  question  the  wisdom  of  this  position.  It  is  well 
not  to  be  too  sure  about  anything.  Expert  knowledge  is  ever  growing 
less  positive.  The  too-positive  man  is  generally  an  unsafe  guide. 
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ALL  this  conversation,  however,  did  not  happen  at  once  on  meet¬ 
ing  Mr.  Burroughs.  When  he  was  first  approached  he  rather 
gravely  and  reservedly  said:  “So  you  expect  me  to  tell  you 
of  myself?  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  disappointed.  I  am  not  much  of 
a  talker.  Indeed  I’m  a  very  quiet  fellow.  You’d  have  to  go  out  into 
the  woods  and  over  the  hills  with  me  for  a  month  before  you’d  know 
much  about  me.  I’m  not  given  to  talking  much.  Nor  am  I  what 
you  would  call  a  great  worker.  Indeed  I  loaf  around  a  great  deal.  I 
sit  and  brood  or  walk  around  and  generally  do  as  I  please,  and  let  the 
thoughts  come  as  the  birds  do.  If  I  can  catch  them  on  the  wing  all 
the  better,  and  when  I  see  and  study  over  them  until  I  am  reasonably 
sure  of  them  I  sit  at  my  desk  and  write  them  out.  As  a  rule  they  come 
easily,  without  effort,  and  it  is  a  joy  to  write.  But  I  don’t  write  much. 
It  is  only  when  I  must  that  I  write.  My  Nature  Studies  come  so 
readily  that  I  often  print  whole  pages  without  changing  a  word.  But 
on  such  things  as  Whitman,  and  my  ‘Light  of  Day’  essays  I  write  and 
rewrite  and  go  over  them  again  and  again  in  order  to  see  where  I  may 
improve  them.  I  never  succeed  in  that  kind  of  thing  in  getting  my¬ 
self  to  say  quite  what  I  want,  in  exactly  the  manner  I  like.  My  next 
book  will  contain  the  recent  essays  and  a  few  other  things  I  am  cogi¬ 
tating.  I  shall  call  it  ‘Ways  of  Nature.’  It’s  not  a  very  good  title 
but  it  partially  covers  the  ground,  and  I’ve  cudgelled  my  brains  in 
vain  to  beat  out  a  better  one. 

“I  must  confess  that  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  these 
Natural  History  romancers  have  stirred  up  my  hot  blood,  so  I  have 
written  more  than  usual.  My  brain  has  been  more  active  than  it 
generally  is,  but  I  am  feeling  the  result  of  it  in  a  little  weariness.  I 
am  somewhat  below  par  this  spring,  and  I  hope  in  the  fall,  if  I  don’t 
regain  my  usual  vim,  to  go  out  to  California  for  a  winter’s  rest.” 

He  was  then  asked  by  whom  his  thought  was  most  influenced. 
His  reply  was :  “First  of  all  I  should  say  by  Emerson,  then  Whitman 
and  Carlyle  and  Goethe.  I  took  all  their  words  into  my  heart  and 
pondered  them  over  and  over,  until  their  thought  was  one  with  my 
own.  I  was  not  educated  in  a  university.  I  wanted  to  go  to  college, 
but  father  couldn’t  send  me,  and  I  didn’t  seem  to  want  to  go  enough  to 
push  my  way  through.  But  my  son,  J ulian,  my  only  child  by  the  way, 
wanted  to  go  to  Harvard,  so  I  said :  ‘If  you  want  to  go  and  think  you 
can  stand  the  racket  you  may.’  I  don’t  know  that  it  has  hurt  him,  but 
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I  really  don’t  see  that  it  did  him  any  great  good.  I’ve  seen  several 
men  who  had  the  divine  spark  in  them  killed  by  the  university. 
There  is  too  much  grind  and  too  little  cultivation  of  the  man  himself. 
I  hoped  my  son  would  come  back  with  an  intense  love  of  the  great 
writers  fostered  within  him,  but  he  didn’t.  I  suppose  every  man, 
more  or  less,  has  to  follow  his  natural  bent.” 

BYE  and  bye  the  name  of  the  President  came  into  the  conversa¬ 
tion.  Immediately  Mr.  Burrough’s  eye  lit  up  and  he  ex¬ 
claimed:  “The  President!  Ah!  there’s  a  man  for  you!  A 
man  every  inch,  and  every  part  of  him,  physical,  mental,  spiritual.  I 
never  saw  such  intense  activity  of  mind  and  body  before  in  any  human 
being.  He  never  seems  to  get  fatigued.  All  he  needs  is  change  of 
work.  I  have  seen  him  dictate  letters  that  are  literature;  letters  on  a 
variety  of  topics  that  require  special  and  expert  knowledge,  and  as  a 
rule  he  does  it  without  hesitation.  And  the  remarkable  thing  is  that 
he  goes  from  one  subject  to  another  with  a  facility  that  never  seems 
to  fail.  He  is  able  to  turn  all  his  mind  into  a  new  channel  on  an 
instant.  I  was  with  him  three  weeks  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  and 
never  saw  him  relax  or  be  idle  for  a  moment.  He  was  going  all  the 
time.  As  we  rode  in  we  were  talking  about  the  geological  formation 
close  by,  when,  all  at  once,  he  jumped  out  of  the  sleigh,  stooped  down 
and  grabbed  something.  In  a  moment  he  returned  laughing  at  his 
capture  of  a  mouse.  ‘I  must  skin  this  fellow  and  send  it  to  Merriam. 
Perhaps  he’ll  find  it  to  be  a  new  specimen.’  And  that  night  skin  it 
he  did,  as  neatly  and  expertly  as  any  taxidermist  in  the  country,  and 
the  following  day  it  was  mailed.  He  also  took  long  tramps  in  the 
park,  and  one  day  he  wanted  to  go  all  alone.  He  had  seen  a  band  of 
elk  the  day  before  and  wanted  to  track  them  and  to  eat  his  lunch  in 
sight  of  them.  Major  Pitcher,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Park,  pro¬ 
tested.  He  didn’t  like  the  idea  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
going  off  into  the  wilds  alone,  but  the  President  laughed  him  into 
acquiescence.  ‘You  put  me  up  a  lunch,  Major,  and  let  me  go  and  I’ll 
surely  come  back.  You  never  give  me  a  chance  to  be  alone,  and  now 
I’ve  got  it  I’m  going  to  take  it.’  And  off  he  went  as  happy  as  a 
school  boy.  He  was  gone  all  day  and  must  have  tramped  miles  and 
miles — he  said  about  eighteen.  He  had  followed  the  elk,  and  stalked 
them,  genuine  hunter  fashion,  until  he  was  within  fifty  yards,  and  then 
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had  sat  down  and  eaten  his  lunch.  Think  of  it,  eighteen  miles 
through  snow,  over  rough  and  rocky  country,  and  through  swamps 
and  forest,  and  yet  when  he  came  back  he  was  as  happy  and  fresh  as  a 
boy. 

“And  then,  too,  he  is  so  candid  and  honest.  He  never  says  a  thing 
for  mere  politeness,  or  for  the  sake  of  saying  it.  He  means  just  what 
he  says ;  no  more,  no  less.  He  has  the  Christ  idea  of  directness :  ‘Let 
your  yea  be  yea,  and  your  nay  nay,  for  whatsoever  is  more  than  these 
cometh  of  evil.’  I  could  give  you  many  an  illustration  of  this.  Here 
is  one.  He  said  he  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  would  some  day  come  and  see 
me  at  my  shanty  at  Slabsides.  I  laughed  as  I  replied :  ‘If  you  come 
to  see  me  my  millionaire  neighbors  will  never  forgive  me!’  ‘Never 
mind,’  he  said,  ‘I’ll  come,  sure!’ 

“And  sure  enough  last  July  (1904)  I  got  a  dispatch  from  him 
‘I’m  coming.’  Well,  the  next  day  was  the  hottest  we’d  had;  96  de¬ 
grees  in  the  shade,  and  I  really  hoped  he  wouldn’t  come.  But  at  the 
appointed  time  his  yacht,  The  Sylph,  appeared  and  anchored  near  our 
dock  and  he  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  came  ashore  and  would  walk  up  the 
steep  trail  through  the  woods  to  Slabsides.  My!  it  was  hot.  When 
we  got  to  my  resting  tree  on  the  hill,  he  took  off  his  hat  and  mopped 
and  mopped;  but  he  seemed  as  happy  as  a  lark.  And  when  he  went 
away  he  said  he  knew  he  would  enjoy  his  visit  and  he  had — just  as 
much  as  he  expected. 

“And  kindly!  Kindly  is  no  word  for  it.  In  the  midst  of  all  his 
pressing  and  responsible  labors  for  the  country  he  never  forgets  his 
friends.  And  he  loves  to  do  for  them.  For  instance,  I  wrote  him  the 
other  day  and  said  that  if  he  had  read  my  essay  in  the  June  Atlantic 
(on  Gay  Plumes  and  Dull),  I  would  be  glad  to  know  if  he  agreed 
with  me,  as  I  might  put  it  in  my  new  book.  Right  away  I  got  back 
a  long  letter — a  scientifically  critical  letter,  every  word  of  which 
meant  something,  and  I  shall  profit  by  his  judgment  upon  what  I 
wrote.”  : 

THERE  are  two  houses  and  a  “den”  at  Riverby,  one  of  the  houses 
occupied  by  Mr.  Burroughs  and  his  wife,  arid  the  other  by  their 
son,  Mr.  Julian  Burroughs,  and  his  wife  and  two  children. 
The  “den”  is  the  mecca  of  the  curious  and  interested.  Here  the 
naturalist  does  his  work,  when  not  at  Slabsides.  It  is  a  plain  struc- 
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ture,  yet  keenly  individualistic.  The  chimney,  as  shown  in  the  photo¬ 
graph,  is  built  on  the  outside  of  naturally-cleaved  stone  and  rubble 
stones,  but  they  are  most  effectively  placed. 

The  one-roomed  den  is  covered  with  bark,  nailed  upon  the  rough 
boards.  Inside  all  is  as  cosy  and  comfortable  and  untidy  as  a  man  of 
letters  and  life  could  wish.  The  great  open  fire  place,  built  of 
boulders,  with  its  sunken  hearth,  pleads  for  fellowship  and  a  quiet 
chat;  the  Morris  chair  and  the  Craftsman  rocker  invite  to  ease;  and 
two  couches  suggest  stretching  out  whenever  one’s  back  needs  a  rest. 
All  around  are  plain  wooden  shelves  built  into  the  walls,  full  of  choice 
and  well  used  books.  The  table  in  the  center  is  littered  over  with 
letters,  papers  and  books.  A  plain  rag  carpet  is  on  the  floor.  There 
are  some  photographs  stuck  here  and  there  among  the  books,  but  on  a 
side  table  and  on  the  wall  nearby  are  the  two  treasures,  in  exquisite 
photographs  of  the  “good  gray  poet,”  Walt  Whitman.  One  is 
signed  in  1887  and  the  other — shown  in  the  photograph — is  by  F. 
Guntekunst,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Burroughs  regards  it  as  by  far  the 
best  of  the  later  photographs  made  of  Whitman.  Over  the  window, 
above  this  photograph,  is  a  panel  in  which  some  friend  has  written 
in  pyrography  a  couple  of  lines  that  apply  equally  to  Whitman  and 
his  friend,  Burroughs: 

“He  was  a  veray  parfait  gentil  knight: 

He  coude  songs  make  and  wel  endite.” 

As  one  looks  out  of  the  window  or  open  doorway  he  can  at  once 
understand  Mr.  Burroughs’  habit  of  sitting  on  the  door  step  and 
musing.  Beauty  is  everywhere.  The  majestic  Hudson  river  carry¬ 
ing  on  its  bosom  craft  of  all  kinds ;  the  hills  on  the  other  side,  covered 
with  magnificent  trees  among  which  appear  the  mansions  of  million¬ 
aires;  the  grapes  close  by,  leafing  out  and  getting  ready  to  bloom;  the 
fine  old  cedars  giving  a  rich  color  contrast  to  the  newer  and  softer 
green;  the  wind  playing  with  the  leaves;  the  clouds  and  blue  and 
gray  sky  above  affording  an  ever  changing  background;  who  cannot 
see,  even  in  this  inadequate  description,  an  ever  present  allurement  to 
one  of  Mr.  Burroughs’s  type?  Add  to  this  the  singing  of  the  innu¬ 
merable  birds ;  the  hum  of  his  bees ;  the  whirling  and  flashing  color  of 
the  butterflies  and  yet  the  picture  would  be  incomplete  without  the 
sweet-faced,  gray-haired  man  with  the  kindly  eye  and  sympathetic 
look,  sitting  on  the  step,  or  standing  by  the  side  of  the  summer  house 
close  at  hand. 
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He  was  quite  ready  to  talk  about  Riverby.  “It  is  thirty  years  since 
I  came  here.  The  natural  charm  of  the  place  attracted  me  and  I 
have  never  ceased  to  love  it.  Yes,  I  planted  all  these  grapes,  and  for 
years  did  a  good  deal  of  cultivating  of  them.  There  are  Delawares, 
Niagaras,  and  other  fine  varieties.  We  make  a  specialty  of  growing 
extra  good  grapes  for  the  market.  We  get  them  in  early  and  secure 
good  prices,  for  we  put  all  the  knowledge  we  have  into  the  growing  of 
them.  My  son  has  charge  now.  Since  he  returned  from  Harvard  I 
have  let  him  ‘run  the  ranch.’  I  hope  he  won’t  sweat  and  agonize  over 
the  place  as  I  did  in  the  early  days.  Of  course  I  keep  an  eye  on  him 
and  give  him  advice,  though  I  dare  say  he  doesn’t  need  it  much. 
He’s  married  and  has  a  charming  wife  and  two  darling  little  girls,  so 
you  see  I’m  a  grandfather.  The  older  is  about  two  years  and  the 
little  one  is  four  months  old.” 

Just  then  the  nurse  with  the  older  child  came  in  sight.  The  mo¬ 
ment  she  saw  “grandpa”  she  ran  to  him  and  he  swung  her  to  his 
shoulder.  “There’s  where  she  loves  to  be,”  he  exclaimed,  and  the 
camera  caught  the  delight  on  his  face,  though  the  child  moved  and 
spoiled  her  picture.  She  herself  is  not  apt  to  be  spoiled,  for,  though 
all  cherish  and  pet  her,  she  is  too  much  a  creature  of  pure  nature  to  be 
easily  spoiled. 

Mr.  Burroughs  built  the  house  at  Riverby.  Inside,  there  are  some 
features  of  peculiar  attractiveness  to  The  CRAFTSMAN.  All  the 
woodwork  of  the  interior  trim  is  made  in  strict  accordance  with 
Craftsman  ideals.  There  is  not  an  ounce  of  paint  on  doors,  casings 
or  other  woodwork.  Remembering  the  fine  trees  under  which  he 
played  when  a  boy  he  went  to  the  old  homestead,  selected  the  trees  of 
butternut,  oak,  ash,  cherry,  chestnut  and  curly  maple,  helped  cut  them 
down  himself,  had  the  logs  brought  to  the  saw  mill  and  converted  into 
lumber,  and  then  every  piece  was  selected  and  put  into  its  place  with 
no  other  finish  than  a  coat  or  two  of  oil.  The  result  is  that  time  has 
given  it  a  rich  color  which  makes  it  exquisite.  The  natural  poetry  of 
the  wood  is  emphasized  and  on  hearing  Mr.  Burroughs  expatiate 
upon  its  charm,  the  rich  variety  nature  offers  and  the  delight  of  the 
unpainted  wood,  one  could  easily  have  imagined  that  he  and  the 
author  of  the  article  on  woods  in  the  July  CRAFTSMAN  were  twins  in 
thought. 

In  one  room  there  is  some  red  cedar  of  perfect  markings  and  color, 
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as  impossible  to  describe  as  the  glossy  sheen  and  brilliant  hues  of  a 
duck’s  neck.  He  found  this  in  the  log  on  the  wood  pile  outside  when 
he  came  to  Riverby  and  his  keen  eye  at  once  detected  its  possibilities. 
It  was  hauled  off  to  the  lumber  mill,  sawed  up  into  boards  and  now 
adds  a  rich  color  to  the  room.  In  another  room  is  a  chimneypiece  of 
butternut  and  black  walnut,  for  which  Mr.  Burroughs  chose  the  wood 
and  made  the  design. 

And  for  a  moment,  before  leaving  Riverby  for  Slabsides,  surely 
the  writer  will  be  pardoned  if  he  draws  the  curtain  from  a  domestic 
picture  that  can  never  fade  from  his  memory.  After  luncheon,  which 
was  graciously  served  in  the  beautiful  and  simple  style  that  is  perfect 
hospitality,  Mr.  Burroughs  arose  and  helped  his  wife  carry  the  dishes 
into  the  kitchen.  The  writer  was  busy  listening  and  as  the  naturalist 
went  on  with  his  delicious  flow  of  conversation  as  unconsciously  as  if 
he  were  watching  a  bird  in  the  woods,  the  former  found  himself  pick¬ 
ing  up  more  dishes  and  following  into  the  kitchen.  And  there,  while 
the  conversation  flowed  on,  Mr.  Burroughs  stood  and  wiped  the 
dishes  as  his  wife  washed  them,  and  the  writer  enjoyed  the  delicious 
domesticity  of  it  all.  Had  there  been  any  self-consciousness  about  it, 
any  apologies,  any  references  whatever,  the  bloom  would  have  gone; 
but  it  was  all  done  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  thing  of  every  day  occur¬ 
rence.  A  little  glimpse  into  such  scenes  of  blessed  home  affairs  reveal 
more  of  a  man  in  a  moment  than  can  be  learned  from  a  dozen  of  his 
books. 

TAKING  the  camera  with  us,  we  walked  the  mile  and  a  half 
from  Riverby  to  Slabsides.  Past  the  station,  down  a  genuine 
country  lane,  up  a  winding  rocky  footpath  in  the  wood,  taking 
a  rest  on  sloping  trees  near  the  crest,  down  the  hill  on  the  opposite  side, 
crossing  into  the  road  again  arched  over  with  trees,  delicious  smelling 
with  ferns  and  aromatic  herbs  and  woods,  the  naturalist  now  and 
again  pointing  out  a  hidden  nest  to  his  visitor,  until  Slabsides  was 
reached.  Imagine  a  bowl  in  the  mountains,  half  a  mile  across  at  its 
bottom,  and  perhaps  a  mile  on  the  rim,  the  sides  covered  with  trees 
glistening  and  shining  in  the  sunlight,  the  bottom  of  rich  black  mould 
with  rows  of  celery  and  lettuce,  and  you  have  the  site  of  Slabsides. 
At  the  end  by  which  we  approached,  imagine  the  side  of  the  bowl 
slightly  broken  down  or  flattened,  and  just  inside,  on  the  right,  a  two- 
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storied  house  of  log  and  rude  lumber,  covered  with  rough  unbarked 
slabs,  and  the  whole  nearly  hidden  with  climbing  vines.  That  is 
Slabsides,  the  house  of  the  naturalist,  where  the  thoughts  are  written 
that  delight  the  world. 

Inside  everything  is  rough  and  rustic.  The  table  is  of  birch,  with 
the  silver  bark  on,  so  is  the  mantelpiece,  the  table  legs,  the  cupboard, 
the  stairs,  the  roof  trees,  even  the  bedstead. 

Here  is  the  story  of  Slabsides  as  Mr.  Burroughs  told  it.  “It  was 
the  merest  accident  I  came  here.  I’d  often  tramped  around  it  and 
nested  in  the  wild  tangle  of  the  swamp  that  once  filled  it,  but  never 
dreamed  of  owning  it.  One  day  a  young  man  came  to  me  and  said 
the  Worthing  wood  lot  (this  place)  of  one  hundred  acres  was  for  sale 
for  three  hundred  dollars.  He  would  like  to  buy  it,  but  he  hadn’t 
the  money.  Did  I  want  to  help  him?  If  I  would  he  would  let  me 
have  all  the  land  I  wanted.  Well!  I’d  been  lounging  quite  a  good 
deal  and  felt  that  here  was  a  chance  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  This 
swamp  would  have  to  be  drained  and  would  afford  me  several  new 
problems.  So  I  joined  in  and  helped  buy  the  land.  We  set  to  work 
at  once  cutting  off  the  timber,  though  it  grieved  my  heart  to  see  some 
of  it  go.  Then  I  had  a  ditch  dug  around  the  swamp  and  to  my  de¬ 
light  found  that  it  drained  easily.  Then  we  found  a  spring.  That 
was  a  find!  The  moment  I  saw  it  I  said:  ‘Now  we  must  build  a 
house!’  So  we  set  to  work.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1895  we  found 
the  spring;  we  began  the  house  in  the  fall  and  in  the  spring  of  1896 
my  brother,  Hiram,  a  homeless  old  bachelor,  and  I,  came  up  and 
stayed  all  summer.  For  four  or  five  years,  while  Hiram  lived,  I  came 
a  great  deal,  but  since  his  death  I  have  not  spent  quite  so  much  time 
here.  It  took  us  two  years  to  clear  the  land.  It  was  a  frightful  tan¬ 
gle.  I  got  a  man  to  help  me  who  had  five  or  six  or  seven  children^ 
and  when  the  place  was  cleared  he  begged  me  to  let  him  work  it. 
And  he  has  done  so  ever  since.  He’s  a  smart  fellow  and  a  good 
worker,  and  knows  about  all  most  men  know  about  growing  celery 
and  lettuce.  There’s  about  three  acres  altogether  and  he  has  two 
acres  under  cultivation.  He  gets  his  celery  into  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  in  June  and  secures  good  prices.  You  see  when  every  other  place 
is  burning  up  for  want  of  water  this  place  is  subirrigated  and  pro¬ 
tected,  and  we  can  grow  corn,  onions,  and  things  of  that  kind  just  as 
we  like.” 
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Speaking  of  his  brother,  Hiram,  led  to  a  question  about  his  father’s 
family.  He  was  the  seventh  of  a  family  of  ten,  four  of  whom  are  still 
living.  The  old  home  farm  is  near  the  village  of  Roxbury,  Delaware 
County,  New  York.  No  chord  in  the  poet-naturalist’s  heart  re¬ 
sponded  more  readily  than  that  when  the  subject  was  mentioned. 

“I  was  up  at  the  old  home  last  week,”  he  said.  “I  have  to  go  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  year.  One  grows  very  hungry  for  the  dear  old  place. 
When  I  get  there  I  wander  about  as  in  a  dream,  drinking  of  the 
springs  I  used  to  drink  from  when  a  lad,  fishing  in  the  same  streams, 
wishing  I  could  climb  the  same  old  trees,  and  living  again  a  good 
deal  of  the  old  life.  Haying  time  is  one  of  my  especial  delights.  I 
like  to  go  and  watch  them  cut  the  hay,  cock  it  up  and  pitch  it  up  on  to 
the  wagon.  I  had  to  do  it  as  a  boy.  But  I  don’t  help  now  as  I  used 
to,  unless  a  storm  is  coming,  then  I  take  off  my  coat  and  pitch  in.  Oh, 
it  does  you  good  to  go  back  to  the  scenes  of  boyhood,  even  though  the 
old  house  is  like  a  tomb  and  the  place  like  a  cemetery.  Father  and 
mother  have  been  dead  twenty  years  and  others  I  loved  are  buried, 
and  yet  the  sweetness  of  the  hallowed  memories  overcomes  all  the 
sadness  and  fills  me  with  a  something  I  get  from  no  other  source.” 

THEN  the  conversation  drifted  back  to  his  own  writing,  and 
finally  to  his  poem  “Waiting,” — a  poem  that  has  been  copied 
and  recited  until  few  indeed  there  be  who  are  not  familiar 
with  it. 

“Yes,”  he  queried,  “You  like ‘Waiting!’  I’m  glad  to  hear  it.  Do 
you  know  I  wrote  that  poem  when  I  was  a  young  man,  in  1862.  It 
was  published  in  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  which  a  short  time 
before  had  died  and  been  resuscitated.  Its  editor  was  then  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  a  fine  fellow,  Kinneha  Cornwallis.  For  years  the  song  was 
forgotten,  until  Whittier  revived  it  in  his  ‘Songs  of  Three  Centuries.’ 
Then  it  gained  considerable  notice  and  people  wrote  to  me  about  its 
charm  and  beauty,  and  how  exactly  it  gave  them  what  they  wanted. 
It  was  simply  to  me  an  expression  of  what  I  believed,  and  still  believe, 
viz.:  that  nothing  comes  by  accident  in  this  world.  There  is  behind 
everything  a  power  that  keeps  the  balance  of  forces.  It  can’t  be 
otherwise.  It  certainly  is  so  in  the  physical  world — see  the  worlds 
whirling  in  space — read  Ruskin’s  ‘Ethics  of  the  Dust’ — and  I  am 
satisfied  it  is  the  same  in  the  mental  and  spiritual  world.  Affinities 
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are  at  work  everywhere,  and  sooner  or  later  ‘my  own  will  come  to 
me.’  It  is  a  very  modest  expression  of  part  of  my  faith.” 

“What  led  me  to  write  ‘Light  of  Day?’  Oh,  as  I  have  told  you, 
my  mind  was  in  a  state  of  intense  ferment.  I  went  through  a  great 
deal  in  a  short  time  and  I  had  to  say  something,  so  I  wrote  those 
essays.  When  the  book  was  published  I  soon  found  it  wasn’t  as  rad¬ 
ical  as  I  had  thought.  You  see  I  was  living  a  somewhat  secluded  life 
and  didn’t  know  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  world.  Many  clergy¬ 
men  wrote  to  me,  and  told  me  the  book  had  been  a  help  to  them,  and 
many  of  them  wrote  so  cordially  that  I  soon  began  to  feel  that  per¬ 
haps  it  was  all  right.  Some  day  I  think  I  shall  add  another  chapter 
to  the  book  in  a  little  different  vein,  giving  my  later  feelings  upon  the 
subject.”  “How  ‘different?’  Well,  I  can  scarcely  tell  just  what 
shape  it  will  take,  but  I  know  it  will  be  in  a  more  cheerful  key.” 

As  he  ceased  talking  the  visitor  picked  up  a  book  from  the  table. 
It  was  an  edition  de  luxe  of  one  of  President  Roosevelt’s  and  on  the 
title  page  was  the  inscription  in  the  President’s  well-known  writing: 
“To  Oom  John,  with  the  affectionate  regards  of  his  friend  and  ad¬ 
mirer,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  June  9,  1903.” 

This  led  to  more  reminiscence  about  the  President.  “He’s  a  true 
man  if  ever  there  was  one.  There  is  where  he  sat  when  we  had  our 
lunch  here.  I  cooked  beefsteak  in  the  open  fireplace;  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
sat  here,  and  it  was  hot !  oh,  it  was  hot !  I  had  just  fetched  a  bucket  of 
cold  water  from  the  spring  and  as  we  ate,  four  times  he  jumped  up, — 
wouldn’t  let  me  serve  him — and  filled  his  glass  from  the  bucket  there, 
and  how  he  did  enjoy  it.” 

WHEN  the  conversation  turned  upon  others  of  his  distin¬ 
guished  visitors  the  name  of  John  Muir,  the  California 
naturalist,  came  up,  and  at  once  a  flow  of  interesting  stories 
came  out:  “Muir,  ah,  there’s  a  wonderful  man  for  you.  You  know 
I  was  with  him  on  the  Alaska  Harriman  Expedition.  So  he  came  to 
see  me  here.  And  what  a  delight  it  was.  Nobody  knows  that  man 
who  only  reads  him.  There  is  a  subtle,  delicate  flavor  of  wit  and 
humor,  and  a  delicious  personality  about  him  that  never  gets  into 
print.  He  can’t  write  himself,  and  it’s  himself  that’s  so  fine.  That 
account  you  wrote  of  him  in  The  CRAFTSMAN  last  February  explains 
him  about  as  well  as  I  ever  saw  him  set  forth,  but  even  that  came  far 
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short  of  what  he  really  is.  And  when  we  got  here,  he  talked  and 
talked.  I  wanted  to  listen,  and  I  guess  he  would  have  talked  all 
night  if  I  had  not  compelled  him  to  stop  and  go  to  sleep.  He  is  the 
most  delightful  conversationalist  I  believe  I  ever  met.” 

Just  at  this  moment  a  robin  flew  by  the  window.  “Come,  ladies,” 
called  out  Mr.  Burroughs  to  three  ladies  who  had  come  to  see  him, 
“Come  in,  and  I’ll  show  you  a  robin’s  nest  with  three  eggs  in.”  And 
there,  standing  at  his  window  by  the  side  of  his  writing  table,  one 
could  look  out  into  the  vines  where,  on  a  little  shelf,  the  blue  eggs  of 
the  robin  rested  in  the  pretty  nest.  “And  here’s  something  I  never 
saw  before,”  he  exclaimed,  walking  out  on  the  porch  and  climbing  up 
to  the  eaves.  When  he  stepped  down  he  had  in  his  hand  a  last  year’s 
robin’s  nest,  and  in  it  was  a  new  this  year’s  nest  of  a  chippy  sparrow  in 
which  was  one  tiny  egg.  “There!  That’s  a  lesson  to  all  of  us  when 
we  are  inclined  to  dogmatise.  I  never  saw  that  before,  and  perhaps 
never  shall  again,  yet  you  are  witnesses  that  it  has  been  seen  once.” 

In  leaving  him  one  could  not  help  reflecting:  He  is  indeed  a 
craftsman,  in  that  he  does  well  whatever  he  undertakes.  He  sees 
well,  he  loves  well,  he  thinks  well,  he  writes  well,  he  protests  well,  and 
in  it  all,  he  is  himself.  We  admire  his  honesty,  his  humanness.  He 
is  not  too  finished.  He  is  strong.  He  is  never  scornful.  He  meets 
men  on  manly  grounds.  He  likes  or  dislikes.  He  believes  or  disbe¬ 
lieves.  But  he  never  “looks  down.” 
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HAT  our  Municipal  Art  Series  may  have  a  more  prac¬ 
tical  application  to  municipal  development,  present  and 
prospective,  we  present  in  this  number  a  survey  of  the 
conditions  and  outlook  in  San  Francisco,  by  Charles 
Keeler,  a  resident  of  that  city  and  a  writer  personally 
familiar  with  the  subject.  The  purpose  of  the  intended 
series,  covering  certain  representative  American  cities,  is  to  discover 
so  far  as  is  possible  what  has  already  been  accomplished,  and  what  is 
contemplated  by  the  local  authorities  and  special  commissions  for  the 
reforms  and  improvements  that  make  for  progress  along  all  lines  of 
advancing  civilization,  a  more  genuine  purpose  and  a  truer  sense  of 
public  art.  The  Craftsman  aims  to  encourage  the  multiplying  of 
public  parks  and  reservations  for  children’s  playgrounds,  to  arouse 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  more  systematic  laying  out  of  new 
streets,  the  planting  of  trees,  the  erection  of  public  fountains  and 
statues,  the  abolishment  of  the  slums,  the  improvement  of  tenement 
quarters  by  the  letting  in  of  light,  air  and  sunshine,  and,  finally,  to  en¬ 
courage  thought  and  discussion  that  shall  lead  to  a  more  intelligent 
and  democratic  architecture,  not  only  for  American  homes,  but  for 
public  buildings,  that  shall  in  some  measure  reflect  the  American 
spirit  and  national  life.  In  the  broad  development  of  this  purpose, 
the  editor  of  The  CRAFTSMAN  invites  suggestions  and  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  public-spirited  and  professional  men  who  are  giving  the 
subjects  their  personal  attention  and  study. —  (EDITOR.) 

TO  understand  the  art  possibilities  of  San  Francisco  it  is  necessary 
at  the  outset  to  get  some  notion  of  the  city  as  an  individuality, — 
to  see  what  it  embodies  and  typifies,  to  see  what  it  is  made  out 
of,  to  see  how  it  lies,  to  discover  its  latent  power.  Few  American 
cities  are  as  rich  as  San  Francisco  in  what  the  artists  term  “local 
color.”  Few  have  as  picturesque  an  historic  background,  and  I  am 
tempted  to  add,  although  such  assertions  are  dangerous,  that  none  has 
a  more  inspiring  outlook.  Of  that  vast  area  of  the  United  States  west 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  San  Francisco  is  the  metropolis.  It  is  a  city 
of  the  past  as  well  as  of  the  future.  It  holds  the  keys  of  that  Golden 
Gate  which  opens  to  all  highways  of  the  Pacific, — to  the  Orient,  the 
South  Seas,  to  South  America  and  Australia.  In  the  very  name  San 
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Francisco  there  is  poetic  suggestion.  Called  after  the  patron  saint  of 
the  Gray  Friars  who  braved  innumerable  perils  to  establish  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  a  chain  of  missions  for  the  conversion  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  it  is  an  ever-present  token  of  their  picturesque  life,  of  their 
heroic  struggles  and  their  tragic  dissolution.  The  mission  of  San 
Francisco  de  Assisi,  which  they  reared,  still  stands  in  the  city,  imperti¬ 
nently  jostled  by  a  big  modern  church,  and  some  miles  away  on  the 
shore  of  the  Golden  Gate  is  the  Presidio,  the  site  of  the  original  Span¬ 
ish  fort  where  the  troops  of  Uncle  Sam  to-day  parade  in  the  spacious 
reservation.  Grafted  upon  this  old  Spanish  and  Mexican  life,  is  the 
stirring  history  of  the  days  of  ’49,  when  from  all  quarters  of  the  world, 
just  after  the  Mexican  war  had  added  California  to  the  Union,  came 
the  adventurous  gold  seekers.  The  cosmopolitan  character  stamped 
upon  the  city  at  that  time  is  distinctive  of  the  San  Francisco  of  to-day, 
changed  though  the  place  may  be  in  outward  appearance. 

If  all  this  romantic  association  makes  for  an  art  spirit  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  the  natural  setting  of  the  city  is  an  equally  potent  factorin  the 
cultivation  of  this  temperament  in  the  people.  In  a  mild  and  equable 
climate,  cool  and  windy  in  summer  and  with  seldom  a  winter  frost, 
the  city  lies  upon  a  narrow  tongue  of  hilly  promontory  thrust  up  from 
the  south  to  divide  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  one  of  the  world’s  most 
perfect  harbors. 

Approach  it,  as  most  visitors  do,  by  way  of  the  trans-bay  ferries, 
and  the  first  strong  impression  is  of  the  individuality  of  its  profile. 
It  is  clean-cut,  distinctive,  never-to-be-forgotten.  The  profile  of 
New  York  is  one  of  a  multitude  of  towers  shooting  upward  from  the 
monotonous  level  of  the  bay  shore.  In  San  Francisco  the  works  of 
man  are  duly  subordinated  to  the  sculpturings  of  nature,  and  the  few 
towers  which  rise  from  the  plain  are  effective  accents  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  hills.  Following  the  profile  of  the  city  from  the  north 
where  the  waters  of  the  Golden  Gate  swash  upon  the  rocks  from  Fort 
Point  to  Black  Point,  the  line  slopes  up  abruptly  to  the  frowning 
height  of  Telegraph  Hill,  with  its  face  of  sheer. rock,  arid  then  with  a 
little  dip  rising  to  Russian  Hill,  and  beyond  another  swale  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  Street  Hill.  From  this  point  the  profile  sweeps  down  .to  the 
valley  of  Market  Street  where  the  Ferry  tower  on  the  Bay  shore  and 
the  lofty  Call  tower  farther  up  town  mark  the  line  of  the  city’s  main 
thoroughfare.  Back  of  this  valley  the  hills  rise  into  mountains,  with 
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the  Twin  Peaks  in  the  vista  up  Market  Street  and  the  loftier  heights 
of  the  San  Bruno  Range  farther  to  the  south. 

Add  to  this  boldly  marked  profile,  the  forest  of  masts  and  funnels 
along  shore,  ships  riding  at  anchor  in  the  offing  or  moving  to  and  fro, 
and  we  may  get  some  general  notion  of  the  lay  of  the  land.  But  we 
must  not  forget  that  all  this  view  of  the  city  is  but  a  fragment  of  a 
broad  panorama.  Over  yonder  to  the  northwest  across  the  bay, 
Mount  Tamalpais  rears  its  shapely  head,  while  off  to  the  eastward  at 
longer  range,  back  of  the  Berkeley  Hills  which  fringe  the  bay  shore, 
looms  the  blue  top  of  Mount  Diablo,  and  the  Mount  Hamilton  Range 
may  be  seen  in  the  misty  distance  to  the  southeast. 

On  entering  the  city,  a  broad  plain  is  encountered, — formed  by 
filling  in  the  original  mud-flats  which  formerly  extended  some  blocks 
outward  from  the  shore-line.  This  is  the  wholesale  district  of  the 
city.  Farther  up  town,  in  a  belt  close  against  the  foothills,  is  the" 
office  and  shopping  section,  and  then,  as  the  cable  cars  climb  up  and 
down  the  succession  of  steep  hills,  they  penetrate  the  residence 
quarters. 

Market  Street  is  not  only  the  main  thoroughfare  of  the  city,  but 
is  also  the  boundary  line  of  two  parts  of  the  town.  It  runs  up  the 
valley  to  the  southwest,  and  the  section  immediately  to  the  southeast, 
popularly  known  as  “South  of  Market,”  is  laid  out  at  right  angles 
and  parallels  to  this  main  highway.  This  is  the  district  largely  de¬ 
voted  to  the  homes  of  artisans  and  laborers,  to  machine  shops  and 
small  retail  stores.  It  is  like  a  strip  of  plaid  cut  on  the  bias  and 
patched  into  the  fabric  of  the  city,  for  on  the  northern  side  of  Market 
the  streets  run  almost  with  the  points  of  the  compass.  In  consequence 
of  this  non-conformity,  there  are  two  gore  blocks  at  every  corner  on 
the  north  side  of  Market  Street  and  rectangular  blocks  on  the  south 
side. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  is  justly  proud  of  its  one  great  pleasure- 
ground,  the  Golden  Gate  Park,  a  strip  of  over  a  thousand  acres 
extending  from  the  ocean  nearly  half  way  across  the  peninsula 
upon  which  the  city  lies.  Some  seventeen  miles  of  driveway  lead 
through  woodland,  past  lawns  and  beds  of  flowers,  up  the  heights  of 
Strawberry  Hill  to  Stow  Lake,  and  down  into  sheltered  glades 
haunted  by  elk  and  deer.  When  it  is  considered  that  but  little  more 
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than  thirty  years  ago  the  region  was  a  waste  of  shifting  sand  dunes, 
the  miracle  that  has  been  wrought  in  fashioning  this  great  pleasure 
garden  is  all  the  more  impressive.  In  spite  of  this  one  striking  in¬ 
stance  to  the  contrary,  San  Franciscans  have  been,  up  to  the  past  few 
years,  singularly  behind  the  citizens  of  other  municipalities  of  corre¬ 
sponding  rank  in  making  provision  for  the  beautification  of  their  city. 
Civic  pride  was  for  many  years  dormant.  If  anyone  ventured  to 
suggest  the  need  of  more  parks  and  boulevards,  the  comfortable  and 
indifferent  burgher  would  say:  “What  more  do  you  want? 
Haven’t  we  the  finest  park  in  the  world?”  and  with  this  flattering 
unction  laid  upon  his  soul  would  return  to  his  own  private  concerns. 

Probably  no  city  of  its  size  in  America  is  so  miserably  and  inade¬ 
quately  provided  with  school  buildings  and  playgrounds.  An  expert 
on  school  affairs  has  figured  the  relative  area  of  school  rooms  and 
grounds  and  found  that  there  are  actually  less  square  feet  provided  for 
playgrounds  than  for  classrooms. 

Public  statues  in  San  Francisco  up  to  a  short  time  ago,  had  been 
anything  but  things  of  beauty  which  are  a  joy  forever.  But  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Bruce  Porter  and  a  few  others  interested  in  beauti¬ 
fying  the  city,  a  monument  in  memory  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  was 
projected  and  constructed.  Simple  indeed  is  the  stone  upon  which  is 
carved  a  fitting  quotation  from  Stevenson.  It  is  surmounted  by  a 
graceful  bronze  galleon  of  spirited  design,  the  whole  making  a  pic¬ 
turesque  and  appropriate  memento  to  the  man  who  in  his  days  of 
struggle  had  found  San  Francisco  a  somewhat  grim  stepmother. 
The  monument  is  placed  in  the  old  plaza,  a  square  of  green  reminis¬ 
cent  of  the  days  of  ’49,  around  the  three  upper  sides  of  which  China¬ 
town  is  to-day  crowded.  No  more  appropriate  spot  could  have  been 
chosen  for  this  drinking  fountain  to  commemorate  the  genial  teller  of 
tales  and  lover  of  romance. 

Ex-Mayor  James  D.  Phelan  has  taken  much  interest  in  municipal 
art  reform,  and  to  his  public  spirit  are  due  some  of  the  best  statues 
that  have  been  added  during  the  past  few  years.  Three  young  local 
sculptors,  Douglas  Tilden,  who  has  won  a  reputation  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home,  Robert  Aitken  and  Arthur  Putnam,  have  done  some  of 
the  most  notable  pieces  of  statuary  to  be  found  on  the  streets  and  in 
the  park,  but  there  is  room  for  a  great  deal  more  work  along  these 
lines. 
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During  the  years  when  civic  pride  was  dormant  in  San  Francisco, 
an  art  spirit  that  is  yet  destined  to  wield  an  important  influence  in  the 
future  city  of  the  Golden  Gate  was  taking  possession  of  a  small  but 
increasing  number  of  people.  If  one  were  to  look  for  its  original 
inspiration,  they  would  not  go  far  astray  in  attributing  it  in  large 
measure  to  a  certain  quiet  and  retiring  minister, — a  man  of  gentle 
nature,  of  devoted  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  of  exceptionally  true, 
though  reserved  taste.  From  the  inspiration  of  his  modest  little 
home,  and  the  picturesque.church  built  under  his  direction,  and  more 
especially  from  direct  contact  with  the  man  himself,  a  group  of  archi¬ 
tects,  decorators,  painters,  and  lovers  of  the  beautiful  have  acquired  a 
new  point  of  view.  They  have  gained  the  ideal  of  a  quiet,  spiritual, 
reserved  type  of  beauty  which  has  found  expression  in  homes,  in 
stores,  and  indeed  in  many  important  forms  of  art  work.  The  casual 
visitor  to  San  Francisco  might  well  look  askance  at  the  architecture 
of  a  decade  or  score  of  years  ago,  and  feel  that  if  it  represents  the  pres¬ 
ent  art  taste  of  the  population  there  is  little  hope.  But  we  who  live 
here  know  that  it  does  not.  We  know  of  the  constantly  growing  com¬ 
pany  of  young  architects  who  are  imbued  with  the  new  spirit,  who 
have  had  an  art  training  and  who  are  by  example  and  inspiration  lift¬ 
ing  the  ideals  of  the  community.  And  this  very  reform  of  architec¬ 
tural  conceptions  lies  back  of  the  possibility  of  any  successful  move¬ 
ment  for  the  beautification  of  a  city. 

TWO  big  projects  are  now  under  way  looking  to  the  conversion  of 
San  Francisco  into  a  city  of  artistic  dignity  commensurate  with 
its  site.  One  is  .in  charge  of  a  body  of  public  spirited  men 
forming,  the' “Association  for  the  Improvement  and  Adornment  of 
San  Francisco,”  and  the  other  is  a  stock  company  which  has  been 
formed  for  the  building  of  a  Chinese  city  on  the  bay  shore  south  of 
San  Francisco,  and  the  conversion  of  the  present  Chinatown  into  a 
model  business  district.  Although  this  latter  enterprise  might  prop¬ 
erly  be  considered  as  included  in  the  objects  of  the  new  association,  it 
is  a  work  of  such  magnitude  and  of  such  definite  scope  that  it  may  be 
considered  apart. 

Chinatown  at  the  present  time  occupies  one  of  the  finest  sites  in  the 
city  of  San  Francisco.  It  lies  upon  the  first  slope  of  the  hills  above 
the  comparatively  level  plain  of  Kearney  Street,  the  main  north  and 
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south  thoroughfare  intersecting  Market  Street.  The  central  high¬ 
way  of  Chinatown,  Dupont  Street,  is  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length 
on  level  and  somewhat  elevated  ground,  commanding  fine  views  of 
the  bay  and  yet  most  accessible  to  the  heart  of  the  business  district. 
Although  Chinatown  in  its  present  condition  is  a  picturesque  quarter, 
full  of  strange  people  and  unusual  sights,  it  does  not  make  for  the  best 
civic  interests  of  the  city.  Back  of  the  streets  where  gorgeous  arrays 
of  oriental  wares  are  so  tastefully  displayed,  are  gambling  and  opium 
dens;  and  as  the  orientals  gradually  encroach  upon  the  adjacent  resi¬ 
dence  neighborhood  up  the  hills  the  white  population  retires  before 
them.  The  two  types  of  civilization  are  incompatible. 

The  promoters  of  the  enterprise  for  the  removal  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  Chinatown  have  secured  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  bay  shore 
at  Hunter’s  Point,  just  south  of  the  corporate  limits  of  San  Francisco. 
Here  they  propose  to  build  a  characteristic  Chinese  city  in  true 
oriental  style,  but  with  modem  sanitation.  The  railroad  will  pass 
through  the  city,  and  docks  will  be  built  to  accommodate  ocean 
steamers,  thus  giving  the  people  unequalled  transportation  facilities. 
The  plan  is  to  interest  the  Chinese  themselves  to  become  shareholders 
in  the  company  and  self-governing  in  their  community,  thus 
materially  benefiting  them  by  the  change.  Such  an  oriental  city  as  is 
contemplated  would  become  an  attraction  to  tourists  from  all  occi¬ 
dental  lands  and  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  permanent  Chinese  fair 
on  a  magnificent  scale. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  execution  of 
this  project  will  probably  be  due  to  the  desire  of  the  more  progressive 
Chinese  to  become  Americanized,  and  to  their  unwillingness  to  being 
segregated  in  a  community  designed  to  emphasize  the  picturesque 
features  of  old  China.  If  they  can  only  be  made  to  see  how  much  a 
people  gain  by  treasuring  race  and  temperamental  characteristics  in 
their  life  and  art,  they  will  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  future  art 
spirit  of  San  Francisco. 

Should  the  plans  of  this  company  be  consummated,  it  is  proposed 
that  the  present  site  of  Chinatown  be  made  over  into  a  model  business 
section  with  widened  streets  on  improved  grades,  the  whole  district 
to  be  treated  in  one  harmonious  scheme.  The.  necessity  for  wider 
streets  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  as  buildings  ascend  to 
greater  heights  and  the  light  on  the  lower  floors  is  more  and  more 
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reduced.  Although  there  are  many  undeniable  difficulties  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  realization  of  this  ambitious  project,  the  promoters  of 
the  enterprise  are  confident  of  ultimate  success. 

IN  January,  1904,  a  number  of  public-spirited  citizens  formed  the 
Association  for  the  Improvement  and  Adornment  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  electing  ex-Mayor  Phelan  president.  This  association  has 
effected  an  affiliation  with  other  societies  having  similar  objects, — the 
California  chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  The  Out¬ 
door  Art  League,  and  others,- — and  aims  to  coordinate  the  work  of  all 
to  the  end  of  united  and  effective  effort. 

As  a  first  practical  step,  a  fund  was  raised  to  pay  for  having  a  com¬ 
prehensive  plan  formulated.  Mr.  D.  H.  Burnham,  the  eminent 
“builder  of  cities”  was  called  into  consultation  and  has  generously  con¬ 
tributed  his  services  in  the  preparation  of  a  broad  plan  of  procedure 
for  the  beautification  of  the  city.  A  bungalow  has  been  built  high  up 
on  the  slopes  of  Twin  Peaks  where  Mr.  Burnham’s  assistant,  Mr.  Ben- 
net,  and  his  draftsmen,  may  constantly  look  out  over  the  splendid 
panorama  of  the  city  far  spread  at  their  feet,  with  the  bay  beyond  and 
the  mountains  sweeping  the  horizon.  Here  they  are  at  work  digest¬ 
ing  and  coordinating  the  many  plans  which  have  been  submitted  to 
them. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  proposals  came  from  Mr.  Willis  Polk, 
a  local  architect.  He  suggested  the  construction  of  a  great  semicir¬ 
cular  peristyle  at  the  foot  of  Market  Street,  encircling  the  modern 
stone  ferry  building  with  a  magnificent  entry  way  to  the  city.  The 
drawing  which  he  made  of  this  scheme  has  been  greatly  admired,  and 
a  fellow  architect,  Mr.  Bernard  Maybeck,  has  proposed  a  practical 
manner  of  realizing  this  conception.  He  points  out  the  great  sums  of 
money  spent  in  San  Francisco  in  illuminating  and  decorating  the  city 
in  honor  of  national  conventions  and  other  holiday  celebrations. 
Why  not,  he  asks,  devote  this  money  on  some  occasion  to  building  Mr. 
Polk’s  peristyle  in  staff  and  plaster?  Then  from  time  to  time,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  other  festive  occasions,  or  at  the  pleasure  of  wealthy 
citizens,  sections  of  it  could  be  replaced  with  marble,  until  the  whole 
magnificent  structure  stood  in  permanent  stone. 

A  great  open  air  Greek  theatre  has  been  constructed  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  in  Berkeley,  just  across  the  bay  from  San  Francisco, 
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and  its  success  and  popularity  have  made  evident  the  desirability  of  a 
similar  theatre  in  the  hills  back  of  the  city.  Such  a  place  would  be 
peculiarly  adapted  for  conventions,  and  for  many  other  occasions  call¬ 
ing  for  large  assemblages.  It  would  become  a  feature  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  as  the  theatre  across  the  bay  has  been  of  Berkeley,  and  would  aid 
not  a  little  in  impressing  the  Greek  spirit  upon  the  life  of  California. 
In  the  plans  of  the  Adornment  Association,  Twin  Peaks  will  be  no 
doubt  treated  as  the  Acropolis  of  San  Francisco,  and  it  would  be  emi¬ 
nently  fitting  to  have  the  theatre  in  some  convenient  hollow  on  their 
slopes. 

Should  the  peristyle  be  built  at  the  foot  of  Market  Street  and  a 
Greek  theatre  and  possibly  other  public  buildings  on  Twin  Peaks  at 
the  head  of  the  street,  the  scheme  of  civic  adornment  would  naturally 
contemplate  making  this  main  highway  of  the  city  an  imposing  boule¬ 
vard,  decorated  with  statuary  and  archways,  with  plants  in  cement 
vases  and  other  permanent  decorative  features.  This  central  avenue 
would  be,  as  it  were,  the  key-stone  of  the  arch  of  municipal  adornment 
for  the  whole  city,  and  occupying  the  most  conspicuous  position  would 
be  most  universally  enjoyed  alike  by  residents  and  by  visitors. 

Crossing  Market  Street  through  the  residence  section  of  the  city 
sweeps  the  broad  Van  Ness  Avenue,  which  would  naturally  form  the 
main  cross  axis  in  the  scheme  of  a  city  plan.  A  civic  center  is  also  to 
be  established  where  in  time  the  library,  museum  and  other  public 
buildings  would  be  grouped.  A  boulevard  sweeping  around  the  city 
on  the  bay  and  ocean  shore  line  is  also  contemplated.  Few  great 
cities  have  at  hand  so  picturesque  a  coast  as  the  bold  rocky  headland 
looking  out  upon  Seal  Rocks  with  the  long  open  beach  beyond,  but  an 
utter  lack  of  taste  has  characterized  all  that  man  has  done  upon  this 
noble  shore.  It  should  all  be  a  municipal  park,  treated  in  a  bold  and 
natural  manner  in  conformity  with  its  heroic  setting.  The  plan  of 
civic  adornment  contemplates  acquiring  all  the  hills  about  the  city 
confines  and  developing  them  as  parks,  thus  encircling  the  city  with 
an  elevated  girdle  of  green. 

ONE  of  the  most  striking  points  of  vantage  in  the  city  is  Tele¬ 
graph  Hill,  already  referred  to  in  surveying  the  profile  of  San 
Francisco  from  the  bay.  A  firm  of  contractors  some  years 
since  secured  a  concession  for  quarrying  rock  from  the  slopes  of  this 
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commanding  landmark,  and  there  seemed  grave  danger  not  only  that 
the  symmetry  and  shapeliness  of  the  hill  would  be  seriously  impaired 
but  that  in  time  the  eminence  might  be  altogether  cut  away.  Vigor¬ 
ous  protests  from  the  Out-Door  Art  League  and  others  have  at  length 
minimized  the  danger,  although  the  nuisance  is  not  as  yet  wholly 
abated.  The  proposed  bonds  for  improving  the  hill,  for  building  a 
“gradually  ascending  road  up  to  the  summit  and  treating  the  whole  as 
a  park,  failed  to  carry  at  the  last  election,  but  despite  this  temporary 
check,  the  plan  is  by  no  means  abandoned. 

Bonds  for  other  allied  purposes  suggested  by  the  adornment  asso¬ 
ciation,  amounting  in  all  to  two  million  dollars,  were  voted  by  the 
people  and  have  been  sold.  The  money  thus  raised  will  be  devoted 
to  a  boulevard  a  block  in  width  connecting  Golden  Gate  Park  with  the 
Presidio,  the  military  park  on  the  shore  of  the  Golden  Gate,  and  for  a 
park  site  in  the  Mission  district,  so  named  from  the  Spanish  mission 
of  the  early  days.  There  will  also  be  two  children’s  playgrounds, 
one  north  and  the  other  south  of  Market  Street,  and  a  new  public 
library  site,  all  purchased  out  of  this  bond  issue. 

The  limitations  of  this  article  make  it  impossible  to  even  allude  to 
a  great  number  of  other  schemes  which  have  been  suggested  toward 
making  the  city  more  beautiful,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  how 
thoroughly  aroused  the  people  are  to  the  importance  of  the  work. 
At  the  same  time,  the  business  section  of  the  city  is  being  rapidly  re¬ 
built  along  modern  lines.  Steel-frame  buildings  of  Simple  modern 
design  are  replacing  the  monstrosities  of  a  generation  ago,  and  on 
every  hand  there  is  evidence  of  strength  and  dignity  in  the  architec¬ 
ture  of  the  new  business  blocks. 

If  a  tithe  of  the  plans  proposed  for  the  adornment  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  find  fulfillment,  the  city  by  the  Golden  Gate  will  prove  worthy 
of  its  preeminent  setting.  It  seems  inevitable  that  the  aesthetic  ten¬ 
dencies  inherent  in  the  people,  fostered  by  the  alluring  prospect  of 
hill  and  plain,  of  bay  and  sea,  will  here  come  to  fruition  in  tangible 
form,  and  that  the  men  of  San  Francisco,  emulating  the  inspired  ex¬ 
ample  of  Pericles  and  his  co-workers,  will  build  a  new,  and  shall  we 
dare  to  hope,  a  greater  Athens,  looking  out  upon  the  Pacific  as  the 
men  of  old  looked  forth  upon  the  lesser  tide  of  the  Mediterranean. 
To  no  less  ideal  than  this  should  the  builders  of  the  city  beautiful  by 
the  Golden  Gate  aspire. 
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THE  NEW  ART:  A  PERSONAL  AND  CREATIVE 
ART.  BY  CHARLES  M.  SHEAN 

flHE  architectural  reviews  and  kindred  publications 
abound  with  illustrations  of  the  interiors  of  expensive 
homes  of  recent  construction,  whose  salient  character¬ 
istic  is  repetition  and  want  of  originality.  In  house 
after  house  there  is  a  hearkening  back  to  some  familiar 
example  or  often  a  reproduction  as  exact  in  scale  and 
detail  as  the  new  conditions  permit.  The  great  Renaissance  palaces 
of  Italy  with  their  wealth  of  painting  and  sculpture,  the  buildings  in 
which  the  art  of  interior  decoration  attained  its  most  superb  develop¬ 
ment,  are  generally  ignored,  the  adapters  seeking  their  inspiration 
and  taking  for  reproduction  French  and  English  rooms  in  which  the 
work  of  the  wood  worker  and  the  upholsterer  predominates  and  in 
which  painting  and  sculpture  except  in  their  humblest  forms  seem  an 
intrusion. 

We  claim,  as  distinguishing  American  characteristics,  originality 
and  the  power  of  invention,  but,  in  the  applied  arts  at  least,  Americans 
have  in  the  main  been  frankly  imitative  and  have  contributed  little 
that  is  new. 

It  is  a  strange  contradiction,  if  our  contention  is  sound,  that  in  this 
department  of  the  arts  exactness  of  copy  in  effect  and  detail  should 
be  accepted  and  applauded  and  creative  power  rarely  demanded  or 
shown.  Singular  as  this  is,  the  fact  is  nevertheless  established  many 
times  by  many  rooms  and  apartments,  even  in  houses  constructed, 
decorated  and  furnished  with  the  utmost  lavishness  and  expenditure. 

In  the  most  artistic  times  ability  to  create  was  never  too  plentiful 
and  it  is  none  too  easy  to  discover  now,  so  that  human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  so  long  as  clients  desire  copies,  they  are  likely  to  have  their 
desires  encouraged  and  gratified.  So  long  as  men  of  wealth  are  con¬ 
tent  with  rooms  that  are  practically  the  duplicates  of  a  multitude  of 
others,  just  so  long  the  weary  procession  of  the  various  Louis  and 
Empire  apartments  with  their  shoppy  furnishing  will  continue.  This 
demand  for  copied  rooms  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  modern  interior 
decoration.  It  is  a  misfortune  because  the  demand  for  duplication 
destroys  opportunities  for  creative  work.  Let  us  hope  it  is  only  a 
passing  fashion,  a  fad  and  an  idiosyncrasy  of  the  day. 

It  is  but  just  to  say  frankly  that  much  of  this  reproduced  work  has 
a  meritorious  side  which  richly  deserves  recognition.  Many  of  the 
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originals  of  the  American  interiors  of  to-day  are  masterpieces  of  their 
respective  styles,  and  their  translation  and  adaptation  here  is  an  edu¬ 
cational  work  of  no  small  value,  still,  profusion  of  repetition  even  of 
things  good  in  themselves  is  apt  to  pall,  and  the  familiar  assortment  of 
styles  without  which  no  gentleman’s  house  is  complete,  is  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  a  weariness  to  the  soul.  Copies  of  the  carved  chimney  pieces 
of  the  French  chateaux  and  reproductions  of  their  furniture  and  fur¬ 
nishings  have  become  familiar  friends,  and  the  tale  can  be  carried  on 
indefinitely.  In  the  place  of  copies,  a  venerable  original  sometimes 
embellishes  a  new  interior,  but  battered  and  broken  mantel-pieces 
torn  from  their  original  settings,  or  skillful  counterfeits  ostentatiously 
aged  in  appearance,  no  longer  have  the  charm  of  novelty.  So  long  as 
our  designers  stand  looking  back  over  the  dead  and  dusty  past,  not 
searching  for  the  principles  it  teaches  but  for  motifs  for  exploitation 
just  so  long  the  present  conditions  will  remain  unchanged  and  our  in¬ 
teriors  will  be  only  a  field  for  workmen  and  not  for  artists.  For  to  be 
an  artist  one  must  create.  Where  exactness  of  style  is  demanded  there 
is  no  room  for  personal  expression,  and  to  imitate  the  style  and 
technique  of  some  long  departed  master  is  a  sorry  task  to  give  an 
American  artist  of  to-day. 

IN  art,  as  in  nature,  development  is  an  essential  of  growth.  The 
progress  of  art  to  a  very  large  extent  rests  on  what  has  been  done 
before.  Good  art  of  a  past  time  is  proved  art;  art  proved  by  ex¬ 
perience  and  experiment,  tested  by  time ;  measured  by  the  appreciation 
of  contemporaries  and  by  those  who  followed  them  the  old  styles  are 
something  not  to  be  thrown  aside  and  decidedly  something  not  to  be 
entirely  ignored  or  abandoned.  But  there  is  room  and  need  for  the 
new.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  to  the  past  alone  belonged  the 
power  to  create  a  style,  and  that  the  designers  of  the  present  and  the 
future  are  not  and  will  not  be  endowed  with  a  like  faculty.  That 
every  style  is  an  outgrowth  of  some  other  style  is  true,  or  perhaps  it  is 
better  to  say  that  it  is  by  the  application  of  principles  similar  to  those 
that  produced  the  former  style  that  we  must  look  for  the  development 
of  any  new  style.  Two  new  ideas  in  design  have  recently  been 
brought  prominently  forward.  These  are  the  new  Gothic  movement 
in  America  and  the  New  Art  movement  in  Europe.  The  Gothic  de¬ 
velopment  has  as  yet  been  chiefly  notable  in  its  application  to  exterior 
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design,  while  New  Art  has  had  greater  application  in  interior  decora¬ 
tion  and  furniture.  It  is  a  striking  characteristic  of  both  these  new 
phases  in  art  that  they  have  the  study  of  plant  forms  as  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciple  of  their  ornament. 

The  New  Art  has  been  cleverly  characterized  as  a  movement 
rather  than  a  style,  and,  as  a  movement— a  breaking  away  from  set 
conventions,  hard  and  fast  rules  and  formulas,  it  is  big  with  promise. 
It  is  primarily  an  artists’  movement  and  the  painter  and  the  sculptor, 
if  they  will  train  themselves  in  design,  can  create  for  themselves  op¬ 
portunities  for  personal  expression  now  almost  wholly  lacking. 

The  availability  of  Gothic,  when  freely  treated,  for  modern  build¬ 
ings  of  many  kinds,  and  its  adaptability  to  modern  structural  condi¬ 
tions  has  been  fully  demonstrated  in  a  number  of  new  and  important 
American  buildings,  while  the  New  Art  in  this  country  at  least  has 
not  been  successfully  used  in  any  important  exterior.  In  Europe,  it 
has  been  frequently  so  applied  and  sometimes  with  marked  success. 
But  the  most  brilliant  triumphs  of  the  New  Art  have  been  achieved 
in  the  decoration  and  furnishing  of  rooms,  and  its  achievements  in 
the  arts  of  jewelry,  ceramics,  furniture,  embroidery,  wall  patterns, 
hangings,  glass,  book  bindings,  etc.,  have  been  of  almost  unexcelled 
brilliancy.  It  is  because  of  its  availability  here  for  home  adornment 
and  decoration  in  an  individual  manner  reflecting  alike  the  personal¬ 
ity  of  the  owner  and  the  designer,  and  because  of  its  importance  to  our 
arts  and  crafts  that  it  deserves  careful  study  and  attention. 

A  French  critic,  in  writing  of  two  New  Art  rooms  at  a  recent  Paris 
exhibition  pens  a  eulogy  which  unfortunately  too  few  efforts  in  this 
or  any  other  style  fully  merit. 

“The  conception  of  the  general  effect  and  the  handling  of  the  de¬ 
tails  of  these  two  apartments,  the  design  of  the  furniture  which  en¬ 
riches  them,  the  stuffs  which  adorn  their  walls,  or  cover  their  chairs, 
the  combination  of  colors  selected  by  the  artist  for  each  of  them,  have 
been  combined  as  a  painter  would  have  combined  them  had  he  chosen 
to  express  his  impression  or  his  idea  within  the  limits  of  a  canvas. 
The  selection  by  the  artist  of  the  harmony  most  capable  of  increasing 
depth,  giving  delicacy  of  effect  and  mystery,  all  here  show  that  dec¬ 
orative  art,  far  from  being  an  inferior  or  at  least  a  minor  art,  as  many 
persons  pretend  and  have  too  long  pretended,  can  often  attain  true 
beauty.  I  see  the  expression  of  artistic  feeling  in  these  rooms  in  the 
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same  degree  as  in  a  picture  or  in  a  work  of  sculpture.”  Which  is 
perhaps  only  another  way  of  expressing  what  again  I  quote:  “The 
time  will  come  when  as  much  credit  will  be  given  for  a  personal 
and  successful  scheme  for  the  furnishing  and  decoration  of  a  room  as 
for  a  painting  or  a  piece  of  sculpture.”  Too  often  though  we  find  in 
the  New  Art  “shelves  on  which  nothing  can  be  safely  placed,  book 
cases  destined  never  to  hold  books,  divans  bristling  with  show  cases, 
incoherent  tables  balanced  on  the  summit  of  twisted  tree  trunks.” 

FOR  mediocrity  the  long  travelled  road  is  the  only  safe  one,  and 
had  many  of  the  practitioners  of  the  New  Art  remained  thereon 
we  should  have  been  spared  a  multitude  of  object  lessons  pain¬ 
ful  to  behold.  For  most  awful  atrocities  have  been  committed  in  this 
style.  Rooms  whose  lines  suggest  angry  wrestlers  ready  to  clinch, 
colors  that  cry  out  as  if  in  pain,  and  furniture  that  seems  intended  only 
as  a  practical  joke.  But  with  all  its  errors  and  failures,  sometimes  the 
fault  of  an  exuberant  and  untrained  imagination,  or  a  stupid  striving 
after  originality,  much  that  is  sane,  beautiful  and  new  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  and  it  is  in  these  examples  we  can  see  the  promise  of  a  rich  and 
useful  future.  The  successful  designer  of  New  Art  must  not  only 
have  imagination  and  originality,  but  he  must  be  thoroughly  trained 
in  the  styles  and  traditions  of  the  past.  These  essentials  are  impera¬ 
tive  if  his  work  is  to  have  value  and  be  worthy  to  live.  Too  many  of 
the  devotees  of  the  New  Art  lack  these  requirements,  so  their  work 
offends  against  good  taste  and  fails  to  have  even  momentary  interest. 

The  new  movement,- — the  modern  style  as  the  Germans  prefer  to 
call  it,  is  strongly  affecting  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  western 
Europe,  but  it  is  so  little  in  use  in  America  that  for  worthy  examples 
we  have  to  go  to  the  continent  and  to  Great  Britain. 

The  New  Art  interiors,  however,  of  the  German  exhibit  in  the 
Palace  of  Varied  Industries  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition, 
are  familiar  to  many  Americans,  and  this  display  was  by  far  the  most 
complete  showing  of  the  new  art  which  has  yet  been  seen  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  It  was  remarkable  for  charm  of  color  and  completeness  of  de¬ 
sign.  A  color  scheme  for  each  room  was  determined  upon  as  the  first 
step,  and  the  wood  finish,  furniture,  textiles,  metal  work,  marbles 
and  glass  were  all  specially  designed  and  harmonized  with  it. 

It  was  perhaps  in  many  respects  the  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
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tive  exhibit  of  the  fair,  and  in  some  senses  the  most  remarkable  display 
ever  shown  in  America  of  complete  rooms,  wholly  and  harmoniously 
designed  throughout,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  producing  a  certain 
and  definite  effect.  They  were  rooms  so  wholly  new  and  so  striking 
in  their  beauty  as  to  have  the  charm  of  almost  absolute  freshness  and 
originality  in  a  quite  unequalled  degree.  They  presented  the  New 
Art  in  an  entirely  new  way,  so  far  as  the  American  conception  of  it  is 
concerned,  for  they  were  devoid  of  the  eccentricities  and  the  vagaries 
with  which  this  art  is  sometimes  popularly  identified.  They  showed 
moreover  rooms  beautiful  in  style  and  in  detail,  in  which  every  single 
part  and  object  had  a  special  decorative  value  of  its  own  and  a  studied 
relationship  to  the  whole.  Each  room  was  in  fact  a  complete  work  of 
art  as  a  room.  This  in  itself  is  a  fact  of  great  and  significant  moment. 

Just  how  important  this  is,  is  apparent  by  a  consideration  of  the 
average  American  room  in  which  all  sorts  of  objects  are  brought 
together  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  can  be  contained  within  it 
or  because  each  article  has  a  more  or  less  certain  artistic  interest. 
Even  masterpieces,  when  brought  together  in  a  miscellaneous  fashion, 
lose  much  by  unrelated  juxtaposition.  This  is  as  true  of  articles  of 
furniture  as  it  is  of  more  important  works  of  art. 

The  German  exhibit  showed  how  to  design  a  room,  beginning  at 
the  beginning  with  a  definite  idea  which  was  to  be  developed  by  treat¬ 
ing  every  single  part  and  feature  in  a  definite  way.  The  room  when 
finished  was  more  than  a  space  bounded  by  four  walls  and  covered 
with  a  ceiling.  It  was  a  real  room,  alive  with  art  instinct  and  as 
beautiful  in  execution  as  it  was  fine  and  complete  in  conception.  It 
is  important,  too,  in  reviewing  these  rooms  to  remember  that  they 
were  the  result  of  a  number  of  years  of  continuous  effort.  The  New 
Art  has  been  perhaps  more  frequently  used  and  more  highly  devel¬ 
oped  in  Germany  than  in  any  other  country.  The  St.  Louis  exhibit 
was  not  therefore  sporadic,  but  the  culmination  as  it  were  of  much 
study  and  experiment. 

IT  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  circumstance  that,  notwithstanding 
the  predilection  of  the  French  for  new  things  in  art  and  the  avid¬ 
ity  with  which  they  embraced  the  New  Art  in  its  earliest  stages, 
its  later  growth  and  development  in  France  has  by  no  means  been 
so  rapid  or  pronounced  as  it  has  been  in  Germany.  It  is  quite  likely 
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that  this  has  been  largely  due  to  the  very  extraordinary  achievements 
of  the  French  in  classic  art  and  the  completeness  with  which  they 
have  developed  their  own  later  styles,  which  are  at  the  same  time 
French  and  classic. 

It  should  not,  however,  be  inferred  that,  because  the  examples  in 
France  may  be  less  numerous  than  in  Germany,  for  instance,  the  coun¬ 
try  which  developed  Gothic  art  and  created  its  perfect  masterpieces 
has  failed  to  appreciate  the  merits  and  advantages  of  the  New  Art  or 
has  failed  to  produce  work  of  importance.  On  the  contrary  the 
French  artists  have  produced  many  remarkable  examples  not  only  of 
complete  rooms  but  of  pieces  of  furniture,  jewelry,  ceramics,  and 
other  objects.  Much  of  their  best  furniture  in  this  style,  while  remi¬ 
niscent  of  their  eighteenth  century  styles  in  form  and  line,  is  wholly 
new  in  detail,  combining  new  ornament  with  older  motifs  and  show¬ 
ing  the  traditional  French  completeness  of  workmanship  and  delicacy 
of  finish. 

In  none  of  the  arts  has  the  new  style  found  happier  expression  than 
in  that  of  the  jeweler,  and  among  all  the  New  Art  exponents  who  have 
selected  jewelry  as  their  form  of  expression  the  French  are  easily 
first.  And  incontestably  the  greatest  of  French  jewelers  is  Rene 
Lalique. 

In  the  productions  of  this  master  craftsman,  no  matter  how  rich 
or  how  precious  the  materials  may  be,  the  beauty  of  conception  and 
the  cunning  Workmanship  are  what  gives  the  jewel  its  greatest  value. 
He  has  created  his  style  and  the  difference  between  his  work  and  that 
of  his  predecessors  is  absolute.  Lalique  has  gone  to  nature  for  his 
inspiration  and  found  nature’s  store  of  inspiration  inexhaustible.  He 
has  restored  to  dignity  many  materials  not  heretofore  considered 
costly  enough  in  themselves  for  objects  of  luxury,  and,  for  his  metals, 
has  not  confined  himself  to  those  called  precious.  It  is  the  color  and 
quality  of  a  stone  that  attracts  him  and  not  its  cost  and  he  selects  it 
only  for  the  effect  it  will  produce  in  his  work. 

On  the  continent  the  New  Art  is  more  and  more  in  evidence  in 
Italy,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  and  especially  in  Austria,  where  the 
ardent  search  for  modernism  has  produced  ornamental  compositions 
that  are  marvels  of  harmony  and  distinction.  The  instruction  given 
in  the  decorative  arts  at  Vienna  is  of  the  first  importance  and  on  the 
most  liberal  scale,  and  the  equipment  and  management  of  its  great 
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schools  of  technical  and  artistic  instruction  are  worthy  of  the  most 
careful  study  by  all  friends  of  a  liberal  and  thorough  art  education 
here.  Important  advances  in  all  the  varied  art  industries  of  the 
Austrian  capital  and  the  empire  have  been  made  because  of  the  broad 
and  generous  instruction  given  in  the  Vienna  schools. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  Glasgow  school  easily  takes  the  lead, 
and,  thanks  to  the  various  English  art  publications  and  to  The 
CRAFTSMAN,  the  general  reader  can  readily  form  some  idea  of  the 
movement  as  developed  there. 

IT  is  not  so  easy  to  say  just  what  the  New  Art  is.  It  is  easy  to  call  it 
a  revolt  against  academic  formulas  and  conventions  which  have 
become  stereotyped  and  lifeless.  This  it  certainly  is.  But  it  is 
much  more,  and  it  is  anything  but  a  simple  matter  to  define  the  style 
at  the  present  time,  so  varied  and  often  so  contradictory  are  its  per¬ 
formances;  or  to  predict  what  its  final  characteristics  will  be,  or  what 
will  be  the  future  scope  of  its  influence.  It  is  not  necessary,  nor  is  it 
particularly  desirable,  to  have  a  definition  now.  We  are  only  wit¬ 
nessing  the  first  experiments,-— the  childhood  of  a  style  which  is  still 
in  its  formative  period.  When  the  movement  can  be  defined  with 
any  approach  to  scientific  accuracy,  when  its  features  and  character¬ 
istics  have  become  set,  the  work  of  evolution  and  growth  will  have 
reached  its  term.  The  New  Art  will  then  take  its  place  among  the 
formulated  styles  and  in  its  turn  serve  as  material  for  the  great  army 
of  adapters.  It  is  safe,  though,  to  predict  that  in  each  country,  re¬ 
sponsive  to  racial  influences  and  environment,  it  will  evolve  its  pe¬ 
culiar  manner  of  expression. 

In  fact,  the  work  of  the  different  countries  of  Europe  that  have 
produced  much  in  the  New  Art,  already  show  special  and  peculiar 
points  of  view  and  manners  of  treatment.  That  in  some  the  move¬ 
ment  may  result  in  what  can  be  fairly  called  a  national  style,  is  pos¬ 
sible,  and  for  the  moment  the  indications  are  that  the  Germans  may 
first  succeed  in  so  stamping  their  work  that  a  racial  point  of  view  will 
be  apparent.  What  are  our  designers  accomplishing  in  this  living 
art,  which  to-day  is  the  dominant  art  influence  of  Europe,  and  what 
is  America’s  contribution  to  it  in  quantity  or  in  quality?  Results  of 
any  moment  are  hard  to  find,  yet,  here  in  this  new  land,  untrammeled 
by  traditions,  it  would  seem  logical  and  reasonable  that  the  cult  of  the 
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New  Art  would  most  easily  spread  and  that  here  would  be  formed  its 
richest  development.  But  it  is  not  so. 

Is  the  fault  in  our  so-called  Art  Schools?  In  a  large  measure  it 
most  certainly  is.  Their  faulty  and  incomplete  course  of  training 
furnishes  most  of  the  explanation.  In  the  main  they  ignore  the  many 
applications  of  true  art.  They  slight  the  applied  arts  and  make 
technique  their  god,  look  down  upon  the  craftsman,  neglect  design, 
train  a  multitude  of  eager  students  only  to  paint  pictures  that  few  men 
want  and  fewer  buy,  and  elaborately  equip  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  flock  to  them  for  instruction  to  lead  a  life  of  want  and  uselessness. 
It  was  not  so  in  the  days  of  the  Renaissance.  It  is  not  so  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  where  art  is  broadly  and  properly  taught,  and  it  ought  not  to  be 
so  here.  With  the  crying  need  for  reform  the  present  conditions  can¬ 
not  last  and  the  remedy  will  be  applied. 

The  need  of  personal  expression  is  born  with  every  true  artist  and, 
once  the  road  to  a  realization  of  his  natural  tendencies  is  found,  he 
will  not  be  slow  to  travel  it.  A  broader  and  more  wholesome  percep¬ 
tion  of  what  is  an  artist’s  work  is  growing  among  us,  and  many  of  our 
men  of  talent  have  realized  the  futility  of  painting  pictures  for  which 
there  is  little  demand,  and  the  questionable  dignity  of  gaining  their 
bread  by  teaching  others  a  form  of  art  by  the  practice  of  which  they 
themselves  cannot  live.  Those  whose  artistic  equipment  is  greater, 
and  whose  art  interest  is  broader  than  that  of  the  average  painter  of 
easel  pictures,  are  essaying  many  forms  of  artistic  activity.  To  all 
such  the  flexibility,  novelty  and  charm  of  the  New  Art  must  strongly 
appeal.  The  seed  has  been  sown  and  it  is  not  conceivable  that  a 
movement  so  strongly  affecting  the  bolder  artistic  spirits  of  the  Old 
World  will  long  wait  for  general  recognition  here. 
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BIRD  STUDIES  AND  PICTURES  FROM  LIFE 
WITH  THE  CAMERA:  WILLIAM  LOVELL 
FINLEY,  HERMAN  T.  BOHLMAN 

BSERVATIONS  on  birds,  when  made  with  care  and  re¬ 
ported  with  fidelity,  are  always  interesting.  They  are 
made  additionally  so  if  accompanied  by  spirited  and 
lifelike  sketches;  but  if  the  sketches  are  replaced  by 
vivid  photographs,  showing  the  birds  in  characteristic 
attitudes,  or  in  actual  motion,  the  interest  is  increased 
fourfold.  It  is  with  unusual  pleasure,  therefore,  that  we  present  to 
the  readers  of  The  CRAFTSMAN  the  first  and  only  authoritative  ac¬ 
count  of  the  work  of  two  new  bird  observers  and  photographers,  who 
have  already  won  a  high  place  in  the  ranks  of  practical  naturalists. 
These  are  William  Loveli  Finley  and  Herman  T.  Bohlman. 

Finley  is  a  Californian.  He  was  bom  twenty-nine  years  ago  at 
the  old  Mission  town  of  Santa  Clara,  and  in  the  exquisitely  beautiful 
valley  of  the  same  name  learned  to  love  out-of-doors  so  completely, 
that  nothing  will  ever  be  able  to  wean  him  away  from  it.  In  those 
boy  days  he  wandered  over  the  hills  and  down  to  the  marshes  at  the 
foot  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  gathering  bird’s  eggs  and  learning  the  calls 
of  the  birds.  At  eleven  years  of  age  he  had  quite  a  collection,  which 
he  carefully  packed  up  and  moved  with  the  family’s  belongings  when 
his  parents  decided  to  make  Portland,  Oregon,  their  future  home. 

Here  the  growing  lad  met  another  of  his  own  kind,  though  some 
four  years  his  senior,  Herman  T.  Bohlman,  born  in  Portland,  of 
thrifty  Germans  who  came  there  direct  from  Hamburg.  He,  too, 
was  fond  of  birds,  but  his  tastes  led  him  to  taxidermy,  gathering  the 
bird  skins  for  purposes  of  scientific  investigation  rather  than  the  boyish 
interest  in  collecting  bird’s  eggs.  It  is  seldom  that  two  such  marked 
individualities  as  are  possessed  by  these  young  men  can  be  so  perfectly 
coordinated.  In  them  both  the  love  of  birds  amounted  to  a  controll¬ 
ing  passion;  both  were  of  scientific  turn  of  mind  and  determined  to 
do  things  thoroughly;  both  were  never  so  happy  as  when  out  of  doors; 
both  loved  to  row  and  swim  and  rough  it;  both  were  natural  campers- 
out;  both  were  hunters  and  fishermen,  and  yet  both  loved  to  observe 
fish  and  animals  alive  rather  than  kill  them  with  hook  or  gun.  It  was 
only  for  food  they  slew,  after  Bohlman  had  learned  the  taste  of  hunt¬ 
ing  with  a  camera,  for,  early  in  their  outdoor  life  together,  they  began 
to  take  a  camera  with  them.  As  they  read  and  studied  the  work  of 
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the  Audubons  and  saw  the  wonderful  drawings  these  celebrated 
naturalists  had  made  of  birds  and  animals,  the  two  young  men  became 
fired  with  zeal  to  do  the  same  work,  only  better,  more  thoroughly, 
more  scientifically,  with  the  camera,  than  the  pioneers  had  done  with 
pencil  and  paper. 

Bohlman  was  naturally  of  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind,  and  was 
then  in  training  to  be  a  sanitary  engineer,  a  profession  which  required 
some  mechanical  knowledge.  This  led  him,  as  soon  as  he  became 
expert  with  the  ordinary  camera,  to  make  one  especially  adapted  to 
their  own  peculiar  needs.  This  gave  a  new  zest  to  their  sports. 
They  began  to  accumulate  negatives  of  birds,  their  eggs,  nesting 
movements,  habits  and  the  like,  and  little  by  little  the  whole  work  of 
their  lives  formulated  itself.  They  said  to  themselves  in  act  if  not  in 
deed:  “We  will  study  Nature  direct.  We  will  picture  her  better 
than  the  Audubons,  for  we  will  do  it  with  absolute  fidelity,  whereas 
they,  using  only  the  pencil  and  brush,  were  compelled  often  to  rely 
upon  memory  or  imagination.”  They  saw  that  the  only  way  to  show 
the  life  of  the  species  was  to  picture  the  life  of  the  individual  bird. 
They  determined,  therefore,  to  select  a  representative  nest,  watch  the 
mating  of  the  birds  and  photograph  the  offspring  from  the  moment 
the  eggs  were  laid  until  they  hatched  out  and  were  full  grown.  They 
also  had  the  artistic  instinct.  They  loved  to  see  a  beautiful  picture, 
and,  though  bird  life  was  to  be  their  chief  work,  so  thoroughly  were 
they  both  determined  to  make  their  photographs  of  bird  life  beautiful 
and  artistic  that  they  carefully  studied  the  composition  of  pictures, 
and  then,  together,  climbed  into  the  most  dangerous  places,  worked 
around  in  the  tree  tops  or  on  the  edges  of  cliffs,  or  on  the  slopes  of 
rugged  mountains,  that  not  in  studios,  or  in  picturesque  valleys, — but 
there,  in  places  of  danger,  they  might  compel  their  camera  to  produce 
beautiful  scenes. 

BUT  photographing  was  only  a  part  of  their  work  after  all. 
What  was  the  use  of  pictures  that  told  only  a  part  of  the  story? 
They  had  received  good  educations ;  they  knew  the  benefit  of 
careful  observation  and  equally  carefully  kept  records  of  those  obser¬ 
vations.  They  began  to  keep  notes;  then  at  the  close  of  the  day  they 
compared  them.  Around  the  camp-fire,  sometimes  when  they  were 
so  tired  that  they  could  scarcely  arouse  themselves  to  “throw  on 
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another  stick,”  they  each  demanded  a  careful  going  over  of  the  other’s 
notes.  They  challenged  each  other’s  accuracy  and  thoroughness,  and, 
did  a  question  remain  unsettled  to-night,  the  morrow  saw  them  wend 
their  way  hack  to  the  place  of  dispute,  to  begin  a  joint  and  more 
thorough  examination  of  the  matter  in  question.  So  they  compelled 
the  doing  well  of  that  which  they  undertook. 

Their  photographs,  too,  were  subjected  to  the  same  critical  stand¬ 
ards.  No  picture  was  ever  “good  enough”  until  it  satisfied  certain 
requirements.  It  must  be  as  clear  as  knowledge  and  skill,  with  the 
appliances  now  known,  could  make  it.  It  must  reveal  that  for  which 
it  was  made,  and  it  must  be  artistic.  If  a  set  of  photographs  was  made 
that  did  not  conform  to  any  one  of  these  requirements,  the  selected  nest 
was  abandoned,  a  new  one  found,  and  new  pictures  made.  In  this 
way  hundreds  of  negatives  were  discarded,  and  long  months  of  work 
had  to  be  done  afresh.  But  this  was  part  of  the  game,  and  in  getting 
new  bird-pictures  they  were  developing  two  youths  into  men. 

Let  us  now  look  at  some  of  the  specific  work  these  young  men 
have  done.  In  1897  they  took  a  cruise  up  the  Willamette  River 
seventy-five  miles  in  a  small  double  canoe,  then  overland  back 
into  the  Cascade  Mountains  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Santiam 
River,  collecting  valuable  data— -photographs  and  notes, — upon  the 
bird  life  of  this  region.  The  following  year  they  went  over  this 
whole  ground  again,  camping  out  wherever  night  found  them,  mak¬ 
ing  a  prolonged  stay  at  locations  where  the  birds  they  were  seeking 
were  plentiful.  In  1899  they  made  a  trip  up  the  Clackamas  River. 
Here  they  found  birds  nesting  on  the  precipitous  places  along  the 
river,  and,  with  camera  strapped  to  back,  and,  with  other  straps  and 
cords,  carried  so  as  to  be  ready  to  tie  themselves  in  a  dangerous  spot 
from  which  it  seemed  necessary  to  obtain  a  picture,  they  conducted 
their  investigations.  In  one  of  these  places  the  camera  straps  gave 
way,  allowing  the  precious  instrument  and  a  number  of  plates  already 
made  to  drop  upon  the  rocks  beneath,  where  not  only  was  everything 
smashed  into  a  thousand  pieces,  but  future  work  was  suspended, 
owing  to  the  loss  of  the  camera,  as  well  as  much  laborious  work  of  the 
past  destroyed. 

The  year  after  that  they  had  even  worse  adventures.  After  canoe¬ 
ing  down  the  Columbia  River  and  while  shooting  rapids  in  the  Lewis 
River  in  Washington,  the  canoe  was  tipped  over.  It  was  rough, 
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rocky,  cold  and  dangerous,  and  life  was  the  first  thing  to  be  thought 
of.  They  escaped,  and  swam  after  their  canoe.  The  camera  and 
some  of  their  plates  were  spoiled,  but  they  had  taken  the  precaution 
to  wrap  up  the  bulk  of  their  exposed  plates  in  watertight  bags  which 
they  tied  to  the  canoe,  so  these  were  saved. 

FROM  1901  to  1903  they  did  excellent  work  on  some  islands  off 
.  the  Oregon  Coast.  Their  adventures  here  read  like  a  romance, 
as  they  studied  the  sea  birds  that  clustered  in  quantities  on  these 
solitary,  and  lonely  islands.  Merely  to  land  was  perilous  as  there 
was  nothing  but  barren  rock,  upon  which  the  waves  pounded  with  per¬ 
sistent  fierceness.  With  sledge  and  drill,  powder  and  fuse  they  had 
to  make  for  themselves  a  stopping  place,  and  every  step  they  took  in 
their  hunt  after  the  birds  and  their  nests  had  first  to  be  chiseled  out  of 
the  solid  rock.  But  they  got  what  they  went  for.  For  five  days  and 
nights  they  camped  on  a  mere  ledge,  the  ceaseless  hammering  of  the 
waves  never  for  a  moment  out  of  their  ears  except,  when  utterly  ex¬ 
hausted,  kind  sleep  came  to  give  them  a  few  hours’  needed  oblivion. 

In  1904  they  had  a  delightful  time  photographing  the  great  blue 
heron.  Some  of  our  pictures  give  a  glimpse  of  this  work.  The  low¬ 
est  nest  at  one  heronry  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  tree  had  to  be  climbed  with  the  camera  strapped  on  the 
back  of  the  artist,  and  this  in  itself  is  no  childish  feat.  When  the 
nest  was  reached,  the  photographer  found  newly  hatched  birds  in  it! 
It  was  eggs  he  was  after.  So,  pulling  himself  up  still  higher,  he  saw 
on  another  tree,  fifteen  feet  away,  just  the  nest  he  wanted.  Strapping 
himself  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  he  carefully  lassoed  a  branch  of  the 
further  tree.  Then  he  proceeded  to  pull  the  two  trunks  together. 
As  they  came  closer  and  closer  the  tension  on  the  tree  upon  which  the 
photographer  stood  seemed  like  that  of  a  huge  catapult  which  might 
suddenly  be  released  and  hurl  him  inte  space.  But  nothing  gave  way, 
and  with  a  few  more  pulls  the  two  trees  were  brought  together  and 
the  picture  obtained. 

In  one  illustration  the  photographer  is  shown  in  the  tree  top, 
sitting  in  a  heron’s  nest.  Just  below  a  young,  full  grown  bird 
may  be  seen.  This  was  lifted  out  of  the  nest  to  make  way  for  the 
stranger,  and  another  engraving  shows  the  heron  portrait  that  was 
secured.  Another  time,  when  trying  to  get  the  nest  of  a  red-tailed 
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hawk,  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  River,  it  was  found  that  the  tree 
was  too  large  for  scaling.  There  were  no  limbs  low  enough  to  reach, 
so  what  did  they  do  but  cut  a  smaller  tree  so  that,  as  it  fell,  it  leaned 
upon  the  big  tree,  and  thus  afforded  an  aerial  ladder  by  means  of 
which  the  lower  limbs  of  the  big  tree  could  be  reached.  The  nest 
was  found  to  be  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  In 
another  photograph  Mr.  Bohlman  is  seen  photographing  a  golden 
eagle’s  nest  and  young  in  an  adjoining  tree.  His  own  position  is  fifty- 
five  feet  from  the  ground.  An  accompanying  photograph  shows  the 
young  golden  eagle  as  he  stands  by  the  side  of  his  nest.  The  whole 
series  of  these  eagle  photographs  is  most  interesting  and  valuable.  It 
shows  the  life  of  the  golden  eagle  from  egg  to  full  feather  and  is  the 
only  set  in  existence.  Months  of  time  and  persistent  hard  work, 
mountain  and  tree  climbing,  discouragement,  and  disappointment 
were  experienced  before  success  crowned  their  efforts. 

In  hunting  for  marsh  bird’s  nests  these  two  have  had  many  expe¬ 
riences,  not  the  worst  of  which  were  wading  up  to  the  thighs  in  slushy 
places,  and  pushing  through  wild  tangles  of  brush,  brier  and  vine. 
In  one  place  Finley  thus  describes  it:  “For  a  few  yards  we  ducked 
under  and  wiggled  along  the  bed  of  a  ditch  in  the  mire  to  our  knees. 
I  never  saw  such  a  tangled  mass  of  brush,  fallen  limbs  and  trees  of 
elder,  swamp  maple  and  willow  interlaced  with  blackberry  brier, 
poison  oak  and  the  rankest  nettles.  All  the  while  we  were  assailed  by 
an  increasing  mob  of  starving  mosquitoes  that  went  raving  mad  at  the 
taste  of  blood.  We  pushed  on,  straining,  sweating,  crawling,  climb¬ 
ing,  for  a  hundred  yards  that  seemed  more  like  a  mile.” 

After  one  trip  they  were  made  miserable  for  five  weeks  with  a  rash 
gendered  by  the  poison  oak,  and  yet,  even  while  they  suffered,  they 
went  at  it  again.  Only  the  divine  enthusiasm  that  knows  no  obstacles, 
that  laughs  at  all  discomfort,  can  make  the  real  man  within  to  triumph 
over  the  human.  But  above  all  they  possess  within  themselves  the 
radiating  love  for  their  little  feathered  brothers  and  sisters,  the  birds, 
that  wins  as  nothing  else  will.  See  the  flock  of  young  Lewis  wood¬ 
peckers,  they  are  not  afraid.  Why  should  they  be?  Their  human 
friends  have  visited  them  ever  since  they  were  hatched,  and  they  know 
they  are  safe.  The  three  young  warbling  vireos  come  out  on  the 
branch  above  their  basket-shaped  nest,  and  pose  as  perfectly  as  the 
most  skillful  artist  could  place  them,  at  the  call  of  their  two  friends, 
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while  the  black-throated  gray-warbler  goes  ahead  and  feeds  her 
young  in  the  presence  of  the  photographer  and  his  camera  as  if  she 
knew  they  were  of  her  own  kind.  And  what  can  be  more  touching 
than  the  confiding  actions  of  the  young  flickers  that  climb  all  over  the 
arms  and  shoulders  of  Finley  and  Bohlman  as  they  stand  by  the  side 
of  the  old  stump,  one  of  them  even  nestling  into  Finley’s  neck  to  enjoy 
the  warmth. 

In  the  two  full  page  portraits  of  the  naturalists  is  revealed,  better 
than  can  be  done  by  any  words,  their  secret  of  success.  The  tiny  bush- 
tits  are  safe  and  secure  whether  in  hand  or  on  cap.  The  mother  feeds 
her  young  and  they  all  enjoy  that  beautiful  mutual  trust  and  confi¬ 
dence  which  in  itself  is  heaven.  Surely  “a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth 
two  in  the  bush”  when  the  bird  comes  willingly,  knowing  that  the 
hand  is  the  hand  of  love  and  protection.  We  hail  the  day  of  such 
sportsmen  and  students  as  Finley  and  Bohlman,  for  it  is  the  day  fore¬ 
told  by  the  Hebrew  prophet  when  “the  lion  shall  lie  down  with  the 
lamb,  and  the  little  child  shall  lead  them.” 


BACK  TO  THE  SOIL 

EVERY  farmer  boy  wants  to  be  a  school  teacher,  every  school 
teacher  hopes  to  be  an  editor,  every  editor  would  like  to  be  a 
banker,  every  banker  would  like  to  be  a  trust  magnate,  and 
every  trust  magnate  hopes  some  day  to  own  a  farm  and  have  chickens 
and  cows  and  pigs  and  horses  to  look  after.  We  end  where  we  begin.” 
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TWO  WOMEN  WHO  COLLABORATE  IN  SCULP¬ 
TURE  :  BY  BERTHA  H.  SMITH 


T  the  spring  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  American  Ar¬ 
tists  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  main  salon  was  given  to 
a  life-size  sculptured  group  designated  in  the  catalogue, 
“Boy  and  Goat  Playing.”  The  group  attracted  much 
attention,  and  to  some  whose  eyes  ran  across  the  page 
for  the  artist’s  name  there  was  something  of  surprise  in 
finding  it  the  work  of  Anna  Vaughn  Hyatt  and  Abastenia  St.  Leger 
Eberle.  It  was  not  surprise  that  it  should  be  the  work  of  women. 
The  world  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  surprised  that  any  accomplish¬ 
ment  should  be  a  woman’s.  W omen  have  not  only  been  admitted  into 
that  holy  of  holies,  the  world’s  work  room,  but  they  have  entered  as 
high  priests  with  every  sacred  right  there,  and  much  expected  of 
them  in  their  service.  The  surprise  was  to  find  it  the  joint  work  of 
two  sculptors.  Collaboration  in  sculpture  is  not  so  usual  a  thing  but 
that  it  still  has  a  unique  interest.  In  the  case  of  these  two  young 
women,  the  arrangement  is  a  distinct  departure  from  every  precedent, 
their  purpose  being  to  work  together  in  the  future  on  animal  and 
figure  groups.  The  first  announcement  of  this  purpose  was  a  group 
called  “Men  andBull,”  exhibited  last  year  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition 
and  awarded  a  bronze  medal.  This  success  with  their  first  group  en¬ 
couraged  them  to  begin  at  once  on  another  which  they  had  been  work¬ 
ing  out  in  thought  for  a  year.  This  by  close  work  they  succeeded  in 
completing  just  in  time  for  them  to  accept  an  invitation  to  exhibit  at 
New  York’s  biggest  annual  exhibition.  The  attention  attracted  by 
this  group  foretells  a  favorable  reception  for  other  pieces  which  may 
follow. 

The  career  of  these  two  sculptors,  now  at  the  beginning,  shows 
many  points  of  similarity.  They  are  two  of  the  few  American  artists 
who  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  go  abroad  to  study.  Both  have 
firmly  resolved  to  see  if  America  cannot  develop  artists  without  the 
aid  of  foreign  schools.  Art  students  are  wont  to  go  to  Europe  for 
“atmosphere,”  to  study  what  others  have  done,  to  try  to  learn  to  feel 
and  think  as  others  have  felt  and  thought.  By  doing  this  many  young 
men  and  women  of  promise  have  so  devitalized  themselves  that  they 
cannot  work  save  under  the  spell  of  that  “atmosphere,”  and  so  de¬ 
bauched  their  minds  that  they  cannot  think  new  thoughts  for  them¬ 
selves.  Too  often  the  result  has  been  a  capitulation,  with  the  indi- 
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vidual  self  as  the  forfeit.  If  they  had  stayed  at  home  and  fought  the 
good  fight  alone,  with  only  the  elementary  instruction  which  is  a 
necessary  foundation  to  accomplishment  of  any  kind,  battled  it  out 
with  the  great  strong  tide  of  their  own  art  impulses,  they  might  have 
come  forth  with  a  masterliness  their  own  and  not  the  mere  echo  of 
some  other’s.  This  determination  to  be  purely  an  American  product 
is  one  of  the  many  points  of  similarity  in  the  convergent  lines  along 
which  the  course  of  these  two  lives  have  been  laid.  With  so  much  of 
unity  of  thought  and  purpose,  it  is  but  natural  that  they  should  come 
together  and  work  out  their  common  thoughts  and  purposes. 

IN  the  beginning  Miss  Hyatt  had  thought  to  devote  her  time  and 
talents  to  a  musical  career.  She  chose  the  violin  and  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  gave  herself  to  it  with  all  the  fervor  of  her  artistic 
nature.  But  the  many  hours  of  daily  practise  began  to  tell  on  a  con¬ 
stitution  not  over-strong,  and  an  attack  of  nervous  prostration  put  the 
violin  in  its  case,  where  all  unexpectedly  it  was  doomed  to  stay.  In 
the  days  of  convalescence  Miss  Hyatt  found  recreation  in  trying  her 
hand  with  the  modeling  clay  with  which  she  had  always  idly  amused 
herself  under  a  sculptor  sister’s  tuition.  The  result  was  the  life-size 
model  of  a  Great  Dane,  which  was  accepted  for  exhibition  by  one  of 
the  national  art  societies,  and  afterwards  sold. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  encouragement  that  changed  Miss  Hyatt’s 
career.  Perhaps  it  was  that  she  discovered  that  in  sculpture 
her  artistic  nature  found  ampler  expression  than  in  music.  However 
or  whyever  it  happened,  she  definitely  chose  sculpture  for  her  life 
work.  For  a  short  time  she  studied  with  Henry  Hudson  Kitson  of 
Boston,  and  later  spent  a  few  months  at  the  Art  Students’  League, 
New  York.  But  for  the  most  part  she  has  worked  alone.  She  felt 
she  must  be  free,  and  one  cannot  be  free  who  works  always  by  the 
ideas  of  others. 

More  than  naturally,  inevitably,  she  made  her  studies  from  ani¬ 
mals.  Always  she  has  been  passionately  fond  of  animals,  from  the 
baby  days  when  she  stuck  her  tiny  fist  in  the  mouth  of  the  great  St. 
Bernard  to  see  what  he  would  do,  and  beat  him  with  the  same  tiny 
fist  because,  he  did  nothing  but  stand  still  with  his  mouth  open,  as 
though  laughing  at  her.  When  she  was  big  enough  to  run  away  from 
her  nurse  or  mother,  her  favorite  play  place  was  the  stall  of  the  fam- 
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ily  horse,  where  she  spent  hours  puzzling  her  baby  brain  over  the  tell¬ 
tale  grooves  in  his  teeth  that  she  could  never  find  in  her  mother’s, 
watching  him  closely  as  he  ate  his  oats  and  hay,  unconsciously  storing 
away  knowledge  that  was  to  be  of  use  to  her  by  and  by. 

Many  of  her  best  known  groups  are  of  horses,  notably  “A  Steep 
Grade,”  showing  two  heavy  draught  horses  straining  to  hold  back  a 
heavy  load  on  a  down  grade;  “Winter,”  two  horses  huddled  shiver¬ 
ing  in  a  storm;  “Colts  Playing,”  a  very  spirited  group  in  bronze  also 
shown  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists  and 
sold  to  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  who  is  one  of  Miss  Hyatt’s  most  enthus¬ 
iastic  patrons.  At  her  summer  home  in  Annisquam,  Massachusetts, 
Miss  Hyatt  is  now  working  on  several  horse  groups  to  add  to  Mr. 
Lawson’s  collection,  which  already  contains,  among  other  things  by 
her,  a  buffalo,  a  goat  and  a  bear  group  modeled  especially  for  him. 

ABOUT  the  time  Miss  Hyatt  gave  up  music  for  sculpture,  the 
wild  animal  began  to  demand  attention  from  American  ar¬ 
tists.  As  Miss  Hyatt  is  the  one  American  sculptor  who  has 
never  made  anything  but  animal  studies,  so  she  is  the  one  woman 
sculptor  to  make  a  specialty  of  wild  animals.  She  divides  her  time 
about  equally  between  horses  and  jungle  beasts,  and  has  exhibited 
many  groups  of  elephants,  tigers  and  lions  which  show  not  only 
breadth  and  depth  of  feeling,  but  much  strength  in  execution.  Her 
success  with  animal  groups  has  brought  her  the  rather  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  restoring  prehistoric  animals  for  the  Brooklyn  Museum. 
Some  taste  for  things  scientific  was  inherited  from  her  father,  the  late 
Professor  Hyatt  of  the  department  of  paleontology  at  Harvard. 

No  sooner  did  Miss  Hyatt  turn  her  attention  to  wild  animals  than 
she  became  a  regular  visitor  to  Bostock’s  show,  which  was  then  in 
Boston;  and  for  a  year  the  young  sculptor,  with  her  modeling  stand 
and  lumps  of  clay  which  she  turned  so  deftly  into  sketches  of  the  per¬ 
forming  beasts,  shared  honors  with  her  models  with  those  who  sat 
near  her  and  who  often  crowded  so  close  as  to  leave  her  barely  room 
to  work.  Here  she  pursued  her  undirected  studies,  sketching  and 
modeling  every  species  of  animal  that  came  out  on  the  iron-barred 
stage,  and  between  performances  she  was  sometimes  allowed  in  their 
stalls.  It  was  while  working  in  the  stall  Of  one  of  the  elephants  that 
Miss  Hyatt  was  made  to  understand  that  wild  animals  have  an  inerad- 
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icable  unfriendliness  for  all  of  human  kind,  however  docile  they  may 
seem  with  the  goad  in  sight,  and  while  the  memory  of  lash  and  hot 
iron  endures.  Having  once  failed  in  an  attempt  to  kill  her,  this  ele¬ 
phant  who  had  killed  his  four  men  and  did  not  care  who  knew  it,  one 
day  filled  his  mouth  with  water,  and  at  an  unexpected  moment  blew 
it  all  over  the  artist,  much  as  a  Chinaman  sprinkles  clothes,  com¬ 
pletely  drenching  her.  The  cat  animals  never  so  much  as  pretend 
friendship,  so  it  was  less  surprising  when  one  day  a  tiger  at  the  Bronx 
Zoological  Park,  where  Miss  Hyatt  continued  her  studies  after  going 
to  New  York,  made  an  attack  upon  her.  He  had  been  lying  very  still 
with  his  eyes  shut,  apparently  asleep,  when  suddenly  he  raised  his 
paw  and  brought  it  down  with  a  blow  that  splintered  the  modeling 
stand  and  sent  his  clay  image  in  shapeless  little  wads  on  the  floor. 
Instinctively,  with  a  sort  of  sixth  sense  developed  by  those  who  are 
much  about  wild  animals,  Miss  Hyatt  had  drawn  back  just  in  time  to 
get  her  head  out  of  reach  of  the  beast’s  powerful  arm. 

WHILE  Miss  Hyatt  was  yet  practising  her  days  away  on  her 
violin,  Miss  Eberle,  also  a  young  girl  in  her  teens,  was  de¬ 
voting  herself  quite  as  diligently  to  the  ’cello.  Miss 
Eberle’s  home  was  in  an  Ohio  town,  where  people  cared  little  for  art 
and  less  for  artists.  One  afternoon,  after  a  day  of  hard  practise,  she 
went  out  into  the  garden  to  rest.  While  sitting  there  she  picked  up  a 
handful  of  common  clay  and  moulded  it  into  a  figure,  which  em¬ 
bodied,  so  far  as  she  could  make  it,  her  idea  of  Stanley  J.  Weyman’s 
“Gentleman  of  France.”  She  showed  this  to  her  father,  an  army  sur¬ 
geon  now  stationed  in  the  Philippines,  who  promised  to  take  her  on 
his  next  visit  to  the  studio  of  a  sculptor  friend  who  lived  some  dis¬ 
tance  in  the  country.  The  visit  was  made  not  long  after,  and  it 
opened  up  a  new  world  to  the  girl.  The  sculptor  was  not  a  man  of 
particular  note;  Miss  Eberle  has  even  forgotten  his  name;  but  his 
work  seemed  wonderful  to  her  then.  Besides,  he  had  clay  that  re¬ 
sponded  much  more  readily  to  her  touch  than  that  which  she  had 
found  in  the  home  garden;  and  before  she  went  away  the  girl  had 
modeled  a  Psyche  after  an  entirely  original  conception.  This 
Psyche  sprouted  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  poised  there  with  wings 
and  arms  outspread  as  if  about  to  take  flight.  Soon  after  she 
was  at  the  Art  Students’  League,  in  New  York,  where  in  a 
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short  time  she  won  enough  in  prizes  and  scholarships  to  pay 
her  expenses  while  she  studied  there.  After  she  left  the  League 
she  worked  awhile  with  George  Gray  Barnard  and  Gutzon  Borglum. 
But  what  she  absorbed  from  teachers  was  something  of  methods,  not 
style,  something  of  modes  of  expression,  not  thoughts  or  the  form  in 
which  they  must  be  expressed.  All  that  others  could  do  for  her  was 
to  teach  her  the  alphabet.  She  must  spell  out  her  own  words  for 
herself. 

It  was  not  for  some  time  yet  that  she  was  to  know  Miss  Hyatt,  yet 
the  course  of  each  lay  steadily  toward  a  point  where  it  must  cross  the 
other.  Somewhere  in  the  inner  consciousness  of  each  was  being  for¬ 
mulated  a  declaration  of  independence,  with  articles  in  common.  As 
both  had  found  music  inadequate  to  express  their  best  conceptions  and 
had  chosen  sculpture  as  a  medium;  as  both  had  decided  to  become 
distinctively  American  products,  not  caring  even  to  visit  foreign 
schools  and  galleries  until  the  formative  period  of  their  art  is  passed; 
so  both  turned  gradually  from  the  academic  as  a  constraining  influ¬ 
ence,  without,  however,  going  to  the  extreme  of  the  impressionistic 
school.  They  believe  in  elimination  so  far  as  it  makes  for  simplicity 
and  strength,  but  not  to  the  point  of  leaving  one’s  work  a  mere  guess 
as  to  his  thought.  Upon  this  common  ground,  then,  after  years  of 
study  and  work  apart,  the  two  found  themselves  and  each  other.  It 
was  an  affinity  that  made  collaboration  possible,  resulting  in  work 
that  would  seem  to  have  proceeded  from  a  single  source  and  not  as 
two  ill-fitting  parts  pieced  together  without  reason  or  excuse. 

Their  first  group,  “Men  and  Bull,”  was  accepted  by  the  art  com¬ 
mission  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  and  awarded  a  medal.  At  the 
close  of  the  exposition  it  was  invited  for  exhibition  at  Philadelphia, 
and  was  afterwards  sent  to  Paris  for  exhibition  there.  Immediately 
they  undertook  the  larger  group,  designed  for  execution  in  marble 
for  a  park  or  lawn.  This  was  the  group  seen  at  the  exhibition  of  the 
Society  of  American  Artists.  Already  they  are  working  out  other 
ideas  for  groups  to  be  done  in  this  way,  the  animals  by  Miss  Hyatt, 
the  figures  by  Miss  Eberle;  and  while  neither  intends  to  give  over  en¬ 
tirely  her  own  separate  work,  they  will  devote  much  of  their  attention 
to  their  collaborated  work.  From  two  women  of  so  much  affinitive 
independence  much  is  to  be  expected. 
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LIAM  WALTON  OF  NEW  YORK 


HE  article  by  Frederick  Stymetz  Lamb  in  the  May 
number  of  The  CRAFTSMAN,  advocating  a  “modern 
use  of  the  Gothic,”  for  our  contemporary  architecture, 
is  one  more  interesting  illustration  of  the  tendency  to 
seek  a  form  of  art  that  shall  be  especially  adapted  to 
the  spirit  and  requirements  of  the  age  in  which  we  live, 
— in  other  words,  “a  national  art,”  “a  twentieth  century  style.”  The 
impulse  is  natural  and  the  logic  is  evident,— why  should  we  be  per¬ 
petually  harking  back  to  the  traditions  of  the  dead  past,  if  we  cannot 
find  a  fire-new  inspiration  in  our  own  times  and  business,  and  must 
borrow  a  little,  let  us  at  least  adapt  and  ameliorate.  It  is  in  this 
neighborhood  that  architecture  finds  herself  compelled  to  part  com¬ 
pany  with  her  sister  arts,  and  this  because  she  is  at  least  half  a  science, 
and  science  must  be  of  to-day  and  to-morrow  or  perish.  Not  but 
what  there  have  been  prophets  and  practitioners  who  have  preached 
zealously  the  doctrine  of  a  strictly  local  and  contemporary  art  for 
painting — (not,  as  yet,  for  sculpture,  music  or  literature) — it  was 
long  held  as  a  reproach  by  the  European  critics  that  we  had  never 
developed  any  “American  School.”  And  no  one  had  the  courage  to 
reply  that  we  were  under  no  obligations  to  do  so, — it  not  being  the 
mission  of  the  painter  to  make  his  art  “record”  anything,  or  exploit, 
or  instruct,  or  preach  anything,  if  he  does  not  feel  so  called.  As  the 
past — viewed  from  the  serene  and  lofty  heights  of  pure  art  and 
knowledge — is  much  greater  in  wealth  and  importance  than  the  pres¬ 
ent  more  or  less  scrubby  moment,  it  would  seem  that  the  accidents  of 
his  time  and  place  should  have  no  particular  influence  on  the  true 
painter’s  painting, — he  being  a  cosmopolitan,  the  heir  of  all  the  ages, 
and  not  a  Paduan  or  a  Poughkeepsian.  Of  course  if  he  choose  to 
rivet  his  myopic  gaze  on  the  automobile  and  the  cowboy,  on  east  side 
sanitation  and  the  “hustle”  of  his  neighbor,  free  be  he  to  do  so.  But 
for  architecture,  it  is  quite  another  affair,  the  very  latest  in  plumbing 
and  steel-frame  construction  is  not  late  enough.  So  that  Mr.  Lamb’s 
effort  to  find  a  style  which  shall  comfortably  house  the  broker  and  the 
promoter  while  not  losing  sight  of  the  amenities  of  the  past  arts,  is 
strictly  legitimate.  Nevertheless,  there  appears  to  be  a  divergence 
of  opinion,  both  as  to  the  particular  historical  style  on  which  it  is  ad- 
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visable  to  found  the  new  one  and  perhaps  even  as  to  the  necessity  of 
consulting  the  dead  past  at  all. 

Of  the  various  efforts  to  develop  an  architecture  that  should  be 
peculiarly  of  our  own  time,  the  two  most  notable  and  striking  in¬ 
stances  of  recent  years  have  been  the  two  entirely  differing  ones  of  the 
Chicago  Exposition  of  1893  and  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900.  In 
both  of  them  this  problem  came  up  before  the  assembled  officials  and 
designers,-— to  demonstrate  to  the  world,  once  for  all,  that  this  great 
art  has  taken  this  step  forward.  To  cease  to  erect  new  buildings  that 
should  “smell  of  Louis  XVI,  of  Vignola,  of  Palladio,”  as  one  of  them 
put  it  in  1900;  “is  it  not  worth  while  to  prove,  once  more,  that  the 
column  and  all  its  consequences,  entablature,  pediment,  peristyle,  etc., 
are  not  of  our  race?  This  has  been  evident  from  all  time.”  But  it 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  and  not  of  Lake  Michigan,  curiously 
enough,  that  this  attempt  was  seriously  made.  The  most  eminent 
members  of  their  profession,  gathered  in  anxious  consultation  over 
the  planning  of  the  Columbian  Exposition,  decided  that  the  great 
White  City  could  not  be  made  worthy  by  any  “American”  architec¬ 
ture;  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among  them,  Henry  van  Brunt, 
wrote  at  the  time:  “A  memorable  impression  of  architectural  har¬ 
mony,  of  secular  pomp,  on  a  vast  scale,  must  be  created.  The  forums, 
basilicas  and  baths  of  Imperial  Rome,  the  villas  and  gardens  of  the 
princes  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  the  royal  court  yards  of  the  pal¬ 
aces  of  France  and  Spain,  must  yield  to  the  architect  of  the  New 
World  his  rich  inheritance  of  organized  beauty  to  make  possible  a 
bright  picture  of  civic  splendor  adequate  to  the  great  function  of 
modern  civilization.”  And  he  added:  “The  critical  knowledge  of 
the  succession  of  historic  styles,  which  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  an  architect  of  the  nineteenth  century,  prevents  him  from  con- 
sideiing  a  problem  of  this  sort  with  that  simplicity  of  vision  which 
was  enjoyed  by  all  previous  builders.  These,  unembarrassed  by  a 
great  inheritance  from  the  past,  were  able  to  express  themselves  in 
terms  of  art  without  the  possibility  of  affectation.  They  knew  but 
one  style  and  this  was  germane  to  their  own  form  of  civilization.  On 
the  other  hand,  modern  architecture  is  sophisticated  by  archaeology. 
It  is  a  polyglot  language;  and,  unlike  our  predecessors,  we  are  con¬ 
strained  to  select  out  of  many  styles  the  style  in  which  our  own  work 
should  be  executed.”  For  those  who,  by  willfully  shutting  their 
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eyes,  are  able  to  remain  content  in  their  “one  style,”  for  those  Amer¬ 
icans,  and  cases  are  known,  some  of  them  of  decided  talent,  who  fear 
to  go  abroad  lest  it  should  “destroy  their  own  originality,”  for  these 
devotees  of  ignorance,  there  can  be  but  little  sympathy.  As  will  be 
remembered,  the  dominating  style,  selected  as  best  capable  of  satisfy¬ 
ing  the  difficult  requirements  of  the  great  exposition,  was  that  of  the 
Renaissance. 

BUT  in  the  planning  of  the  Exposition  Universelle  of  1900  a  cer¬ 
tain  section  of  the  not  too  extensive  grounds,  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  river,  on  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides,  was  set  apart 
for  the  new  architecture,  and  the  great  monumental  entrance, 
crowned  by  a  colossal  colored  statue  of  a  very  modern  Parisienne, 
on  the  north  side,  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  was  also  conceived  and 
carried  out  in  the  very  latest, — if  not,  indeed,  in  the  Next-to-Be.  In 
the  permanent  structures  erected,  the  two  palaces  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Palais  de  1’Industrie,  and  the  new  iron  bridge, 
Alexandre  III,  however,  much  more  conservative  measures  were 
adopted.  But  for  once,  on  a  very  important  scale,  it  was  resolved  to 
show  what  could  be  done  by  a  total  repudiation  of  past  glories,  no 
matter  how  classic  or  imposing,  by  a  concerted  and  intelligent  effort 
“to  express  in  sculptured  and  architectural  forms  the  new  art  and  life 
and  exuberance  of  the  age,  to  be  distinctly  twentieth  century,  with  all 
that  that  implies  or  may  warrant  us  to  hope.”  The  results  of  this 
concours  d'idees  were  hailed  with  enthusiasm.  “They  demonstrate,” 
according  to  one  in  authority  at  the  moment,  M.  Frantz  Jourdain, 
“a  very  considerable  outlay  of  talent,  of  spirit,  of  ingenious  invention, 
and  of  imagination,  which  places  our  architects  very  far  above, 
among  others,  those  too-much  bepraised  Americans,  whose  pitiful 
failure  at  Chicago  has  demonstrated  their  radical  want  of  personality. 
A  people — oh!  happy  people — unincumbered  by  any  anterior  influ¬ 
ences,  by  any  scholastic  formulas,  by  any  artistic  traditions,  a  people 
brutally  practical,  who  for  a  gallery  of  machinery  can  find  no  other 
form  to  select  than  that  of  a  square  building,  scarcely  merit  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  eulogiums  with  which  they  are  overwhelmed  by  our  im¬ 
becile  snobbishness.  Thanks  to  God,  and  notwithstanding  the  fears 
of  a  jury  picked  out  from  the  same  camp,  and  notwithstanding  the 
brutalizing  education  imposed  by  the  State,  the  old  France  has  dem- 
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onstrated  that  in  art  she  possesses  even  more  initiative  than  the  young 
America.”  The  populace,  the  visitors,  and  even  the  Parisian  press, 
however,  very  generally  declined  to  participate  in  this  enthusiasm, — 
the  latter  even  fell  into  the  habit  of  condoling  with  the  dome  of  the 
Invalides,  built  by  Louis  XIV’s  architects,  Rruant  and  Mansart,  as 
“insulted”  by  the  “tohu  bohu,”  of  the  new  palaces  in  front  of  it;  the 
intelligent  critics  “sought  in  vain  for  a  new  thought,  a  new  idea,” 
and  found  instead  only  “the  rags  of  the  past,”  “a  jumble  of  decrepit 
architectonic  formulas  and  decorations  the  triviality  of  which  is  not 
always  corrected  by  good  taste.”  The  unlearned  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  such  adjectives  as  “pastry-cook”  and  “pretzel”  architec¬ 
ture;  and  indeed  the  hilarity  and  vivacity  and  ingenuity  of  detail  of 
this  double  row  of  buildings,  the  wealth  of  crockets  and  finials  and 
cartouches  and  caryatides  and  capitals  and  wreaths  and  garlands  and 
interrupted  pediments  and  allegories  and  symbols  will  long  be  re¬ 
membered  as  one  of  the  sights  of  the  Exposition. 

IT  is  a  peculiarity  of  any  discussion  of  any  manifestation  of  art  that 
the  disputants  are  more  or  less  embarrassed — or  aided — by  the 
inexactness  of  the  only  terms  at  their  disposal.  Even  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  series  of  papers  called  out  by  Mr.  Lamb’s  article  there  seems  to  be 
somewhat  of  this  uncertainty;  it  is  doubtful,  for  example,  if  Professor 
Hamlin’s  definition  of  style,  in  its  “broadest  sense,”  as  meaning  “ex¬ 
pression,”  could  be  applied  to  a  painting  or  a  piece  of  sculpture, 
which  may  be  very  expressive,  e.  g.,  of  vulgarity — -the  deadly  sin  in 
art — and  never  be  thought  of  as  having  “style.”  Mr.  Lamb  would 
probably  demur  to  his  statement  that  in  using  Gothic  forms  we  were 
really  “proceeding  not  upon  the  Gothic,  but  upon  the  classic,  prin¬ 
ciple,”  as  his  argument  seems  to  show  this  conviction  that  the  detail 
in  Gothic  more  than  in  any  other  architectural  style  is  a  part  of  the 
construction,  that  it  was  only  in  its  later  developments  that  the  details 
became  divorced  from  the  main  structural  lines.  A  confusion  of 
phrases  seems  also  to  attend  Professor  Hamlin’s  hailing  Messrs.  Tif¬ 
fany  and  Sullivan  as  the  “true  first  prophets”  of  the  so-called  New 
Art— this  movement,  as  its  name  indicates,  was  an  European  demon¬ 
stration,  carried  out  both  to  its  best  and  its  most  bitter  worst  develop¬ 
ment  abroad,  one  of  its  most  artistic  manifestations  being  the  jewelry 
of  Rene  Lalique,  as  some,  at  least,  of  Tiffany’s  most  ambitious  work, 
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in  its  most  unintelligent  sacrifice  of  costly  and  beautiful  material,  is 
lamentable.  Mr.  Lamb  would  probably  accept  Mr.  Goodhue’s  pro¬ 
posed  substitution  of  “Romanticist”  for  “Gothicist”  (uncouth 
word!)  ;  but  he  has  hopes  that  we  may  again,  some  day,  “have  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  style.”  It  would  seem  that  his  article  scarcely,  as  Mr.  Sulli¬ 
van  asserts,  makes  “a  special  plea  for  Gothic  as  Gothic,”  but  rather 
for  the  principles  which  have  made  Gothic  beautiful, — as  he  found 
some  of  the  same  tendencies  in  the  New  Art.  As  for  considering 
“mediaeval  thought  more  really  American  than  that  of  Greece  or 
Rome,”  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  does,  being,  thereby,  within  his 
rights.  These  differences,  after  all,  appear  to  be  largely  of  detail, 
it  being  generally  understood,  with  Mr.  van  Brunt,  that  it  is  well  to 
study  the  principles  of  all  styles  and  then  seek  to  find  those  which, 
with  judicious  modifications,  will  more  readily  express  modern  con¬ 
ditions,  aspirations  and  ideals. 

There  are  indeed  certain  qualities  in  the  Gothic  which  seem  to 
render  it  peculiarly  appropriate  to  modern  requirements,  its  boldness, 
its  logical  development  and  ingenuity  in  meeting  new  conditions,  its 
tendency  to  abolish  the  mere  wall,  and  its  yearnings  for  lightness, 
openness,  height,  and  still  more  height.  The  last  two  qualities  are 
especially  apposite  for  modern  buildings, — though  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  tie  is  very  close  between  the  multitudinous  windows  of  the 
modern  office  structure  and  the  vast  expanses  of  stained  and  painted 
glass  of  the  cathedrals,  nor  between  the  pious  aspirations  of  the 
mediaeval  builder,  lifting  his  columns  as  he  lifted  his  thoughts, 
heavenward,  and  the  careful  calculation  as  to  rental  of  floor-space  of 
the  modern  owner.  The  vastly  increased  means  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  builder  of  to-day  should  inspire  him,  and  not  embarrass 
him,  and  it  is  indeed  remarkable,  as  Mr.  Sullivan  says,  that  recogni¬ 
tion  has  been  so  long  delayed  of  the  fact  that  the  problem  of  the  tall 
office  building  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  opportunities  ever  of¬ 
fered  to  the  proud  spirit  of  man. 
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TO  THE  CRAFTSMAN  FROM  H.  HANLEY 
PARKER  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


THE  discussion  of  the  Modern  Architectural  Problem  must  have 
been  of  benefit  to  many,  even  if  it  had  done  nothing  more  than 
to  bring  the  vital  reply  from  Mr.  Louis  H.  Sullivan,  printed  in 
the  June  issue.  It  would  seem  that,  as  Mr.  Sullivan  states,  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  discriminate  between  the  was  and  is  is  the  keynote  of  the  whole 
reason  for  discussion. 

We  look  around  for  evidence  of  modern  architecture  and  find  that 
the  designing  of  important  buildings  has  for  some  time  past  been 
largely  an  archaeological  problem  and  the  construction  a  horrible 
sham.  Adaptation  is  good  in  so  far  as  the  subject  can  be  expressed 
in  no  better  way  than  that  which  we  adapt.  The  unfortunate  part 
comes  when  we  do  things  without  reason,  merely  in  the  effort  to  copy 
what  some  one  has  done  before,  thus  endeavoring  to  develop  a  pure 
style  when  the  first  conception  is  false.  Motive  and  reason,  which 
can  mean  the  same  but  often  do  not  in  the  sense  of  character  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  we  may  safely  assume  to  be  the  surest  foundation  for  archi¬ 
tectural  as  well  as  human  character. 

Which  has  been  the  greater,  the  influence  of  man  on  architecture 
or  architecture  on  man  is  a  question,  but  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
latter  should  impel  us  to  honest  motives  if  we  have  the  well-being  and 
advancement  of  our  race  at  heart.  History  can  show  enough  ex¬ 
amples  of  elaboration  on  borrowed  styles  along  various  lines,  going 
hand  in  hand  with  moral  degeneration:  that  is,  where  no  pure  under¬ 
lying  motive  has  demanded  the  adoption.  History  but  repeats  itself. 
There  have  been  many  architectural  failures  during  all  transitional 
periods,  but  the  full  development  of  any  style  has  always  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  definite  mental  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  people,  which 
gave  it  the  reason  for  existence.  If  conditions  of  our  life  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  people  who  lived  in  the  period  when  the  Gothic 
was  evolved,  then  we  should  naturally  expect  a  development  of 
Gothic  to  suit  these  conditions. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  of  the  American  people  that  they  will  do 
aught  but  reason  on  the  failures  of  the  past,  and  so  evolve  a  distinct 
motive  based  on  honesty,  the  “square  deal,”  and  a  style  of  architec¬ 
ture  will  develop  to  house  it.  It  may  take  time  if  we  compromise 
with  hypocrisy,  but  “as  a  man  thinketh  so  is  he.” 
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ABORIGINAL  AMERICAN  HOMES:  BRUSH, 
MUD,  AND  WILLOW  DWELLINGS.  BY  GEORGE 
WHARTON  JAMES 


r  has  already  been  shown  that  aboriginal  man  has  made  a 
variety  of  brush  shelters.  There  is  as  much  individuality 
displayed  in  this  work  of  primitive  human  hands  as  in  that 
of  more  advanced  civilization.  In  the  first  two  illustrations 
are  shown  other  shelters  made  by  other  peoples.  The  first 
example  is  of  one  found  on  the  Colorado  River  below  The 
Needles,  on  the  reservation  of  the  Chemehuevis.  This  band  of 
people,  which  was  once  regarded  as  a  distinct  tribe,  is  now  known  to 
be  a  branch  of  the  great  Paiuti  family  of  Nevada  and  Utah.  Their 
ancestors  were  compelled  to  seek  a  new  location,  owing  to  a  destruc¬ 
tive  drought  which  rendered  further  existence  impossible  in  their  old 
habitat,  and,  wandering  down  the  Colorado  River,  they  finally 
reached  the  Mohave  settlement  at  or  near  what  is  now  the  Fort 
Mohave  Indian  School.  From  this  point  they  were  directed  to  their 
present  home  and  told  that  if  they  would  make  peace  with  the  band  of 
Mohaves  who  lived  still  further  down  the  river,  there  was  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  stay  there  so  long  as  they  wished.  This  is  the 
traditional  history  of  their  settlement.  Their  language  and  general 
manner  of  life  clearly  show  them  to  be  related  to  the  Paiutis. 

In  the  picture  there  is  a  strange  commingling  of  the  old  and  the 
new.  Here  is  the  primitive  shelter,  of  a  very  early  type,  while  fas¬ 
tened  to  one  of  its  uprights  is  a  coffee  mill,  and  near  by  is  a  cracker 
box  and  several  bridge  timbers  that  have  evidently  been  carried  by 
the  flood  waters  of  the  Colorado  from  the  railway  town  of  The 
Needles.  Here  the  shelter  is  practically  four  square,  with  uprights 
of  cottonwoods.  There  is  a  slight  attempt  at  a  sloping  roof,  the  cen¬ 
ter  poles  being  a  little  higher  than  those  front  and  back.  Early  in  his 
architectural  experiments  man  found  that  when  the  rain  came  down 
upon  his  dwelling,  a  sloped  roof,  be  the  slope  never  so  slight,  helped 
to  drain  off  the  water,  even  though  there  was  no  pretense  or  thought 
of  making  his  roof  waterproof. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  “Why  need  to  make  a  sloping  roof  to  carry 
away  water,  when  this  is  a  summer  shelter?”  The  answer  reveals 
that  climatic  conditions,  even  thus  early,  influenced  man  in  his  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  season  for  rains  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  in  summer. 
In  July,  August  and  September  the  chief  rains  come,  and  these  are 
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also  the  hottest  months.  Hence,  another  feature.  It  will  be  observed 
that  one  section  of  the  rear  of  this  shelter  is  “walled  in”  as  it  were. 
This  wall  is  merely  a  lean-to  of  poles  and  brush,  made  sloping  so  as 
to  carry  off  water,  and  fairly  thick  as  a  shelter  from  the  sun,  so  that  it 
serves  a  double  purpose. 

The  second  illustration  shows  a  Navaho  summer  shelter.  This 
warlike  and  fearless  tribe  of  Indians  might  well  be  termed  the  Sioux 
of  the  West.  There  is  in  their  reservation  in  Arizona  and  New  Mex¬ 
ico  from  eighteen  to  twenty  thousand  of  them:  some  say  not  more 
than  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand.  This  reservation  contains  about 
eleven  thousand  square  miles,  and  as  a  white  man  drives  over  it  he 
cannot  see  a  single  feature  that  would  make  it  attractive  to  those  who 
really  wished  to  find  for  themselves  a  dwelling  place.  Yet  the  N ava- 
hoes  regard  it  with  reverence,  as  almost  sacred.  Their  traditions  tell 
that  it  was  given  to  them  in  a  very  special  manner  by  Those  Above, 
and  no  Indians  in  North  America  have  ever  so  jealously  guarded  the 
home  of  their  ancestors  as  have  they.  The  white  stranger,  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  the  ways  of  the  Navaho,  might  travel  far  and  wide  over  this 
reservation  and  in  the  course  of  weeks  could  find  very  few  dwelling 
places.  He  would  naturally  conclude  that  those  portions  he  had  tra¬ 
versed  were  sparsely  populated.  But  could  he  have  seen  the  quietly 
peering  eyes  that  followed  his  every  move ;  could  he  have  known  and 
felt  that  when  he  seemed  most  alone  and  the  farthest  away  from 
human  dwelling  there  was  a  “hogan”  behind  the  rock  yonder,  or  a 
large  family  living  in  the  bed  of  the  dry  wash,  a  hundred  or  two  yards 
above  where  he  crossed,  he  would  have  changed  his  opinion.  The 
Navahos  are  exceedingly  shy  and  reserved  and  invariably  choose  a 
secluded  spot  for  the  location  of  a  hogan. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  a  winter 
and  a  summer  hogan.  The  former  is  a  real  home,  prepared  with 
great  care;  the  latter  is  of  many  and  various  kinds,  though  in  the 
more  pretentious  of  them  certain  ancient  and  well-defined  types  are 
closely  adhered  to  where  local  conditions  render  it  possible.  These 
summer  hogans  are  erected  generally  near  the  sheep  watering  place, 
or  where  the  natan — corn — is  planted.  The  second  illustration  shows 
a  summer  hogan  in  Blue  Canyon,  a  most  picturesque  and  secluded 
spot  in  northern  Arizona,  seen  perhaps  by  not  a  hundred  white  men. 
One  might  think  this  as  primitive  as  anything  that  could  be  con- 
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trived,  yet  it  is  elaborate  and  pretentious  compared  with  many.  A 
very  common  shelter  is  made  by  cutting  down  a  tree — a  pine  or  cedar 
— hewing  off  the  branches  and  then  taking  these  and  piling  them  four 
or  five  feet  high  on  three  parts  of  a  rude  circle.  A  fire  for  cooking 
is  built  in  the  center  of  this.  When  a  camp  fire  is  required  for  night, 
several  logs  are  thrown  on,  and  around  it  the  Indians  sleep,  rolled  up 
in  their  blankets.  In  the  heat  of  the  day  the  blankets  are  stretched 
from  outspreading  branches,  and  this  gives  an  abundance  of  shelter 
from  the  sun.  Still  another  primitive  form  is  where  the  branches 
are  taken,  the  butts  stuck  into  the  earth  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  then 
tied  near  the  top  to  small  saplings.  A  small  opening  is  left  in  the 
circle  just  allowing  space  for  one  to  enter.  The  branches  reach 
scarcely  higher  than  a  man’s  waist,  and  afford  but  little  shelter,  still 
they  denote  a  temporary  stopping  place  and  also  serve  to  prevent  the 
sand  from  drifting  over  everything. 

From  these  two,  up  to  the  winter  hogan,  there  is  a  regular  gradu¬ 
ating  scale.  Sometimes  the  winter  hogan  is  partially  a  cave,  or  “dug 
out,”  in  the  face  of  a  hillock,  made  to  extend  out  into  the  open  by 
means  of  heavy  timbers,  psed  as  supports,  ridge  poles,  roof  and  sides. 
This  extension  is  then  covered  with  earth  and  a  doorway  made  in 
front.  In  the  olden  days  a  skin  or  a  blanket  served  as  a  door.  Thus 
earthed-in  the  Navaho  is  made  fairly  warm  and  comfortable  when 
the  fierce  snows  and  blizzards  render  life  on  the  plateau  otherwise 
impossible. 

NAVAHO  legends  are  full  of  stories  of  wonderful  houses  made 
by  the  gods  and  the  heroic  creatures  who  are  said  to  have  been 
the  progenitors  of  the  tribe.  Mindeleff  tells  of  those  which 
speak  of  the  use  of  the  turquoise  and  pearly  shells,  as  well  as  of  the 
transparent  mists  of  dawn  and  the  gorgeous  colors  of  sunset  as  build¬ 
ing  material.  The  roof  covering  was  of  sunbeams  and  the  rays  of  the 
rainbow,  and  everything  beautiful  and  richly  colored  in  the  earth 
and  sky  was  utilized  for  decorative  purposes. 

After  the  peoples  now  upon  the  earth  had  emerged  from  the 
Under  World,  the  God  of  Dawn  gave  to  each  tribe  its  own  peculiar 
style  of  architecture.  Hence  to  him  in  the  East,  as  the  giver  of 
houses,  all  doorways  must  face.  To  the  Navaho  it  would  be  sacrilege 
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to  place  the  doorway  elsewhere,  and  then,  too,  he  would  lose  the  kind 
and  benignant  influences  of  the  gracious  God  of  Dawn. 

As  soon  as  the  head  of  the  family  decides  upon  his  location  he 
hunts  around  for  the  five  necessary  timbers  to  frame  his  dwelling. 
“There  is  no  standard  of  length,  as  there  is  no  standard  of  size  for  the 
completed  dwelling,  but  commonly  pinion  trees  eight  to  ten  inches  in 
diameter,  and  ten  to  twelve  feet  long  are  selected.  Three  of  the  five 
timbers  must  terminate  in  spreading  forks,  but  this  is  not  necessary 
for  the  other  two,  which  are  intended  for  the  doorway  and  are  selected 
for  their  straightness.” 

When  found,  they  are  trimmed  and  roughly  dressed,  and  when  on 
the  chosen  site  the  three  forked  sticks  are  laid  on  the  ground  in  the 
form  of  a  T,  the  butt  of  one  pointing  to  the  South,  one  to  the  West 
and  one  to  the  North.  “The  two  straight  timbers  are  then  laid  down 
with  the  small  ends  close  to  the  forks  of  the  north  and  south  timbers 
and  with  their  butt  ends  pointing  to  the  East.  They  must  be  spread 
apart  about  the  width  of  the  doorway  which  they  will  form.” 

Then,  with  great  care,  a  rude  circle  is  excavated  of  a  size  suitable 
to  the  timbers  to  be  used.  This  is  dug  down  a  foot  or  more,  leaving 
a  low  bench  of  earth  entirely  or  partially  around  the  excavation. 
Thus  a  level  floor  is  provided,  and  also  a  shelf  upon  which  the  vari¬ 
ous  household  and  personal  utensils  may  rest.  Around  this  the  hogan 
is  then  erected  as  seen  in  the  fourth  illustration. 

The  dedication  ceremonies  of  a  Navaho  hogan  are  important  and 
interesting,  but  it  would  take  too  long  to  describe  them  here.  Two 
of  the  songs,  however,  must  be  given.  The  husband  says  or  sings : 

“May  it  be  delightful,  my  house; 

From  my  head,  may  it  be  delightful; 

To  my  feet,  may  it  be  delightful  ; 

Where  I  lie,  may  it  be  delightful ; 

All  above  me,  may  it  be  delightful ; 

All  around  me,  may  it  be  delightful.” 

Then,  flinging  a  little  of  the  sacred  meal  upon  the  fire,  he  ex¬ 
claims:  “May  it  be  delightful  and  well,  my  fire/’  and  as  he  throws 
a  handful  up  through  the  smoke-hole  he  says :  “May  it  be  delightful, 
O  Sun,  my  mother’s  ancestor,  for  this  gift;  may  it  be  delightful  as  I 
walk  around  my  house.” 
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The  woman  makes  her  offering  of  meal  by  throwing  it  upon  the 
fire,  saying  in  a  low  and  gentle  voice : 

“May  it  be  delightful,  my  fire; 

May  it  be  delightful  for  my  children,  may  all  be  well ; 

May  it  be  delightful  with  my  food  and  theirs;  may  all  be  well; 

May  all  my  possessions  be  made  to  increase; 

All  my  flocks,  may  they  also  increase.” 

Several  days  after  the  house  is  completed  a  much  more  elaborate 
series  of  ceremonies  is  gone  through,  all  of  which  have  a  solemn  im¬ 
portance  to  those  interested. 

BEFORE  leaving  the  Navahos  brief  reference  must  be  made  to 
the  fact  that  when  anyone  dies  in  a  hogan,  no  matter  how  elab¬ 
orate  or  pretentious,  the  rafters  are  pulled  down  over  the 
remains  and  the  place  set  on  fire.  Henceforth  it  becomes  “da-shon- 
de”—-this  being  the  name  given  to  the  departed  spirit.  There  are 
hundreds  of  these  “dashonde  hogans”  on  the  reservation.  The 
remarkable  thing  is  that,  under  no  circumstances,  will  a  Navaho  go 
near,  touch,  or  allow  himself  to  be  touched  with  anything  that  comes 
from  one  of  these  hogans.  The  idea  is  that  the  spirit  of  the  departed 
hovers  around  the  place  and  that  while  there  is  nothing  evil  in  him 
(or  it)  he  demands  that  proper  respect  he  paid  to  the  place  of  the 
dead.  If,  through  ignorance,  a  white  man  obtains  wood  from  a 
dashonde  hogan  for  his  camp  fire,  every  Navaho  will  at  once  leave. 
No  matter  how  hungry  he  may  be  he  will  not  eat  food  cooked  with 
wood  so  obtained.  He  would  die  of  cold  rather  than  build  a  fire  for 
himself  of  dashonde-hogan  wood.  This  is  but  one  of  the  many  taboos 
in  existence  among  the  Navahos,  three  other  notable  ones  being  that 
a  man  is  never  allowed  to  see  his  mother-in-law;  he  must  never  eat 
fish ;  and  he  must  never  slay  a  bear. 

In  the  fifth  illustration  three  distinct  types  of  dwellings  are  shown. 
These  are  of  the  Pimas  in  Southern  Arizona.  From  the  time  that  the 
Spanish  conquistadores  first  visited  the  Pimas  until  the  present  time, 
they  have  been  known  as  a  peaceable,  agricultural  people.  The  bas¬ 
ket-ware  of  this  tribe  is  well  known  for  its  durability  and  the  wonder¬ 
ful  adaptations  of  the  Greek  fret  and  other  similar  geometrical  figures 
in  their  designs.  To  the  left  is  a  shelter  of  a  different  type.  It  is 
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clearly  a  dwelling  with  walls,  doorway  and  roof.  These  are  built 
of  tules  or  willows  over  a  frame  work  of  poles. 

Beyond  the  other  two  dwellings  is  the  peculiar  type  of  house  that 
belongs  solely  to  the  Pimas.  This  is  their  “kan.”  It  is  unlike  any¬ 
thing  I  have  seen  elsewhere.  The  frame  work  slopes  towards  the 
roof  from  every  direction  in  rude  pyramidal  form.  Binding  this 
frame  together  are  more  poles  which  act  as  rude  sheathing  upon 
which  the  tules,  rushes  or  willows  are  laid  in  flat  bunches  at  right 
angles.  These  are  then  covered  with  mud,  and  with  a  brush  or  cot¬ 
ton  mat,  (for  the  Pimas  used  to  weave  cotton  long  before  the  advent 
of  the  white  man  in  America)  to  act  as  a  door,  theukan”  is  complete. 
There  is  no  ventilation,  however,  and  when  well  made,  no  light,  for, 
on  carefully  excluding  the  light  from  the  door  hole,  it  is  possible 
safely  to  change  sensitive  photographic  plates  in  the  middle  of  an 
Arizona  summer  day. 

Another  illustration  shows  a  kan  in  the  rear  with  a  summer  shelter 
over  the  doorway,  an  ancient  foreshadowing  of  the  modern  pergola, 
porch,  or  veranda.  Under  the  shelter  sits  an  old  Pima  woman  hard 
at  work  at  her  basket-making,  and  in  the  foreground  is  “Sai-rup,”  a 
Maricopa  woman,  (the  Maricopas  and  Pimas  occupy  the  same  reser¬ 
vation),  resting  after  making  pottery. 

A  distinct  advance  on  any  of  the  dwellings  hitherto  shown  is 
revealed  in  the  illustration  of  a  Yuma  house,  made  of  a  pole  frame¬ 
work,  in  the  sections  of  which  mud  is  placed,  and  cased  in  by  trans¬ 
verse  lengths  of  willow  nailed  or  tied  to  the  uprights.  Though  the 
Yumas  have  always  used  mud  in  their  dwellings,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  these  houses  are  an  Indian  imitation  of  the  Mexican  adobe  houses 
— the  adobes  being  sun  dried  bricks.  There  are  also  evidences  of  the 
influence  of  civilization  in  the  spring  mattresses,  the  wash-boiler, 
kettles,  etc.,  in  front  of  the  house  as  well  as  in  the  dress  and  head  gear 
of  the  woman.  Though  a  full-blooded  Yuma  Indian  she  speaks  Eng¬ 
lish  well.  Her  story  is  as  romantic  as  one  could  imagine  of  a  child 
captured  by  the  slayers  of  her  parents,  taken  into  captivity,  rescued 
by  a  white  man,  brought  up  almost  as  one  of  his  family  until  young 
womanhood,  then  returning  to  her  tribe  and  accommodating  herself 
to  its  customs. 

The  last  cut  shows  this  same  kind  of  Yuma  house  with  the  addition 
of  the  shelter  or  porch  in  front. 
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Froggy’s  Long  Swim 

Summertime  ’verses  for  Adventurous  Boys 

This  summer-time  story  a  fairy  told  me 
Of  Froggy,  the  venturesome  frog. 

The  fairy  was  perched  in  an  old  willow  tree 
By  the  edge  of  a  pool,  and  there  chanced  to  see 
Froggy  sunning  himself  on  a  log. 

The  listening  fairy  there  heard  Froggy  say: 

“I’m  glad  that  I  know  how  to  swim; 

I’ll  find  out  some  new  kind  of  fun  here  to-day, 

There’s  no  one  to  hinder,  and  why  should  I  stay 
So  close  to  the  pool’s  shallow  rim? 

“I  wonder  who  lives  on  the  opposite  side, 

’Tis  a  beautiful  place,  I’ve  no  doubt; 

There  must  be  an  ocean,  the  world  is  so  wide; 

I  know  I  could  swim  over  there  if  I  tried — 

I’ll  do  it,  and  then  I’ll  find  out.” 

In  jumped  little  Froggy  to  have  a  long  swim 
To  the  beautiful  place — but,  alas! 

Though  the  fairy  there  shouted  a  warning  to  him, 

To  keep  near  the  shore,  or  go  round  by  the  rim, — 
Froggy  met  in  the  pool  a  black  Bass. 

There  was  one  bunch  of  bubbles  where  Froggy  went 
down — 

Went  down  with  the  fish  out  of  sight. 

“I’ll  take  Froggy  in,  he’s  so  young  he  might  drown,” 
Said  the  hungry  black  Bass — “over  there  in  Frog-town 
They’ll  miss  little  Froggy  to-night.” 

The  playmates  and  friends  of  poor  Froggy  may  be 
More  cautious  than  ever  before, 

Since  Froggy’s  sad  fate, — but  the  fairy  told  me 
To  put  up  this  sign  on  the  old  willow  tree : 

“Little  Froggies  should  keep  near  the  shore!” 

Hannah  Warner. 
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THE  WHITE  MEMORIAL:  ERECTED  BY  THE 
CITIZENS  OF  SYRACUSE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 
HAMILTON  SALISBURY  WHITE 


NOTEWORTHY  incident  in  the  advance  of  civic  art 
in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  was  the  unveiling,  on  June  27th, 
of  the  bronze  and  granite  monument  which  has  been 
over  six  years  in  the  making  and  is  known  as  the  White 
Memorial.  This  monument,  which  is  in  the  form  of 
an  exedra,  with  a  central  pedestal  and  bust  and  sym¬ 
bolic  figures  in  bronze  on  either  side,  is  the  work  of  a  hitherto  un¬ 
known  sculptor,  Miss  Gail  Sherman  of  Syracuse,  a  pupil  of  Augustus 
St.  Gaudens.  It  is  a  remarkably  virile  piece  of  work  for  a  woman 
and  possesses  much  merit,  especially  in  the  two  symbolic  figures, 
which,  in  the  breadth  and  freedom  of  treatment  and  the  superb 
modeling,  might  well  have  come  from  the  master  hand  of  St.  Gaudens 
himself.  The  monument  was  erected  by  popular  subscription  as  an 
evidence  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Hamilton  Salisbury  White,  a 
wealthy  and  prominent  citizen  of  Syracuse  who  took  a  keen  interest 
in  the  improvement  of  the  fire  department,  devoting  much  time  and 
money  to  the  discovery  and  utilization  of  the  latest  and  best  methods 
of  fighting  fire,  and  who  met  his  death  a  little  over  six  years  ago  while 
personally  helping  to  extinguish  a  serious  fire  that  threatened  the 
business  part  of  the  city.  Therefore,  the  symbolism  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  naturally  deals  with  this  ruling  interest  of  Mr.  White’s  life. 
The  tall  central  pedestal  upholds  a  portrait  bust  of  the  man  himself. 
This  is  in  bronze,  heroic  size,  and  should  be  the  dominant  point  of 
the  whole  structure.  As  a  portrait  it  is  good.  The  modeling  is 
skillful  and  the  surfaces  well-handled,  but  in  strength  the  bust  falls 
far  below  the  two  subsidiary  figures,  which  now  center  the  attention 
instead  of  leading  it  upward  to  the  apex,  as  should  be  the  case  in  a 
pyramidal  composition  where  all  the  parts  are  harmoniously  corre¬ 
lated.  So  marked  is  this  defect  that  the  bust  seems  not  only  com¬ 
paratively  weak,  but  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  composition. 
Neither  in  line  nor  in  the  subtler  suggestion  of  attitude  do  the  two  fig¬ 
ures  below  imply  a  climax  of  interest  above,  and  the  commanding 
quality  is  lacking  in  both  the  bust  itself  and  the  proportions  of  its  sup¬ 
porting  pedestal. 

The  two  heroic  figures  in  bronze,  seated  on  either  side  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  pedestal,  are  wonderfully  poetic  in  conception  and  sculptural  in 
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execution.  They  are  handled  with  masterly  breadth  and  simplicity, 
and  with  a  fine  restraint  that  carries  the  elimination  of  unnecessary 
details  almost  to  the  realm  of  the  classic.  The  figure  of  the  young 
fireman  typifies  all  the  qualities  that  make  for  power  to  combat 
against  overwhelming  odds  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property. 
It  is  that  of  a  man,  young,  lithe,  sinewy,  resting  for  a  moment  before 
renewing  the  battle,  which  he  is  watching  with  alert  concentration  ex¬ 
pressed  in  every  line  of  the  face  and  of  the  tense,  vigorous  form.  The 
poise  of  the  head  upon  the  broad  shoulders,  the  modeling  of  the 
bared  throat  and  arm,  the  strong,  vital  swing  of  the  whole  body,  is 
typical  of  magnificent  manhood  in  its  full  strength,  every  atom  of 
which  is  put  forth  to  guard  peaceful  lives  and  homes  against  the  ele¬ 
ment  that  lays  waste  the  work  of  human  hands.  The  fireman’s  hat  is 
held  lightly  on  one  knee,  and  the  heavy  coat,  flung  loosely  about  the 
shoulders,  falls  in  broad,  sculptural  folds  that  afford  just  the  right 
support  for  the  figure. 

The  group  of  the  mother  and  child,  on  the  other  side,  is  a  symbol 
of  the  peace  and  repose  of  home.  The  mother,  brooding  with  down- 
bent  head  over  the  child  she  holds  in  her  lap,  typifies  all  womanhood 
and  motherhood.  The  lines  of  figure  and  drapery  are  tender  and 
flowing,  the  pose  gracious  with  the  restfulness  of  a  completed  life  and 
happiness.  The  child,  a  sturdy  little  fellow  who  seems  about  to 
spring  away  again  to  his  play,  has  in  his  arms  a  toy  fire-engine.  The 
curly  head,  pushed  back  against  the  mother’s  arm,  is  a  triumph  of 
delicacy  and  mobility  in  its  modeling,  and  very  subtle  is  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  future  strength  in  the  baby  beauty  of  the  whole  rounded  little 
body. 

The  broad,  curving  seat  that  sweeps  outward  on  either  side  of  the 
pedestal  is  simple  and  massive  in  form.  The  low  granite  platform 
upon  which  it  rests  is  approached  by  two  wide,  shallow  steps,  slightly 
curved  outward.  The  proportions  of  this  granite  base  of  the  monu¬ 
ment  are  admirable,  the  only  blemish  being  in  the  short  square  pillars 
at  the  ends,  which  interrupt  the  inviting  graciousness  of  the  curve 
and  give  an  effect  almost  of  a  rebuff.  The  square  tops,  also,  have  an 
unfinished  look,  as  if  intended  to  support  something  that  is  not  there. 
The  idea  of  making  the  monument  in  the  form  of  an  exedra  is  a  good 
one,  for  the  subtle  suggestion  of  utility  is  conveyed  by  the  seat,  and  its 
situation  in  a  small,  wooded  park  at  the  conjunction  of  three  of  the 
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busy  streets  of  the  city,  has  the  effect  of  an  invitation  to  the  wayfarer 
to  come  and  rest  awhile. 

ASIDE  from  the  broader  acceptation  of  the  symbolism  of  the 
two  bronze  figures,  they  also  typify  the  life  of  Mr.  White. 
When  a  child,  his  most  treasured  toys  were  small  fire-engines, 
and  his  favorite  games  were  fierce  battles  with  imaginary  fires.  As 
he  grew  older,  he  went  to  every  fire,  driving  to  the  scene  in  his  little 
basket  phaeton,  with  a  fire-extinguisher  strapped  at  the  back.  After 
graduating  from  Cornell  University,  he  returned  to  his  native  city, 
where  he  resumed  his  favorite  pursuit,  going  into  active  service  as  a 
volunteer  fireman.  Possessed  of  an  ample  income,  he  could  well 
afford  to  indulge  his  hobby  of  adding  all  the  latest  improvements  to 
the  fire-fighting  equipment  of  the  city.  On  New  Year’s  day,  1878, 
he  opened  his  own  fire  station,  opposite  his  home,  and  fitted  it  up 
luxuriously,  installing  the  first  chemical  engine  in  Syracuse.  Just 
five  years  later,  he  made  a  New  Year’s  gift  to  the  city  of  the  whole 
establishment,  house,  engine  and  all,  and  at  the  same  time  asked  to 
be  appointed  a  hoseman  in  the  department,  but  was  made  an  Assistant 
Chief  instead.  In  1879  he  had  been  made  a  Fire  Commissioner,  and 
he  served  as  such,  with  the  exception  of  one  term,  until  his  death. 
Officially  and  unofficially,  his  connection  with  the  department  ex¬ 
tended  through  twenty-eight  years,  during  all  of  which  time  he 
served  without  salary.  When  he  traveled,  either  in  this  country  or 
abroad,  it  was  chiefly  with  a  view  to  studying  the  latest  and  best 
methods  of  fighting  fires,  that  he  might  add  them  to  the  home  equip¬ 
ment.  His  interest  in  the  personnel  of  the  department  was  equally 
great.  He  knew  every  fireman  in  the  city, — knew  his  name,  his 
work,  and  all  about  him,  and  was  a  friend  to  whom  any  poor  fellow 
“down  on  his  luck”  might  turn  in  time  of  need.  The  wealth  and 
prominence  of  family  which  surrounded  his  birth  and  bringing  up 
neither  enervated  nor  made  him  arrogant,  he  was  absolutely  demo¬ 
cratic. 

After  giving  up  his  fire  house  and  engine,  Mr.  White  arranged 
his  own  home  so  that  it  afforded  almost  the  facilities  of  an  engine 
house  to  an  ardent  volunteer  fireman.  In  his  own  room  was  a  set  of 
gongs  that  sounded  a  fire  alarm  at  the  same  instant  that  the  regular 
signal  aroused  the  fire  department.  Near  his  bed  stood  boots  and 
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trousers  fastened  together  in  customary  fireman  style.  At  the  head 
of  the  stairs  hung  his  coat,  and  his  helmet  was  on  the  newel  post  at  the 
foot.  The  front  door  opened  out  like  the  doors  of  an  engine  house, 
and  the  same  electrical  apparatus  that  sounded  the  gong  swung  open 
the  door,  so  that  in  less  than  a  minute  after  the  first  stroke  of  the 
alarm,  Mr.  White,  clad  from  boots  to  helmet,  stood  upon  the  porch, 
to  find  awaiting  him  his  horse  and  trap,  harnessed  with  the  lightning 
rapidity  born  of  long  practice  and  ready  for  the  race.  The  driver 
had  standing  orders  to  call  him  from  any  social  function  which  he 
might  be  attending,  and  at  the  first  sound  of  the  alarm  the  horse  was 
put  at  full  speed  in  the  direction  of  the  house  where  Mr.  White  was 
to  be  found.  More  often  than  not  he  met  the  trap  half-way,  having 
rushed  out  hatless  and  with  a  nice  disregard  of  evening  clothes  in  his 
eagerness  to  get  to  the  scene  of  the  conflagration.  It  was  character¬ 
istic  of  the  man  that  he  met  his  death  clad  in  evening  clothes  under 
his  fireman’s  helmet  and  rubber  coat. 

On  March  13th,  1899,  Mr.  White  was  called  from  a  concert  by  an 
alarm  of  fire.  The  blaze  was  in  a  drug  store,  and  the  combination  of 
smoke  and  poisonous  gases  asphyxiated  the  fearless  volunteer.  On 
the  day  of  his  funeral  Syracuse  went  into  public  mourning  as  for  a 
dead  President.  Every  house  of  business  was  closed,  the  city  was 
draped  in  mourning,  and  thousands  lined  the  route  of  the  funeral 
pageant,  standing  with  bared  heads  in  the  chill  of  a  bleak  winter 
afternoon.  Immediately,  as  an  expression  of  the  grief  of  a  whole 
community,  it  was  determined  to  erect  a  suitable  memorial  by  popu¬ 
lar  subscription.  Money  poured  in,  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low, 
alike  contributed.  As  the  Mayor  of  Syracuse  said,  in  accepting  the 
monument  for  the  city: 

“It  is  not  the  gift  of  any  one  rich  man  or  of  any  small  number  of 
rich  men.  It  is  the  offering  by  hundreds  of  the  people  of  this  city 
to  a  man  loved  by  them  for  those  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which 
make  for  good  citizenship.  It  is  the  dimes  and  quarters  and  half 
dollars  and  dollars  of  the  men,  women  and  children  in  every  walk 
in  life  who  knew  Hamilton  White,  who  appreciated  his  cheerful 
greeting,  the  kind  words  of  encouragement  and  advice  which  it  was 
his  wont  to  bestow,  and  it  stands  and  will  stand  for  years  to  come  as 
a  city’s  tribute  to  a  good  man,  a  man  who  was  the  average  man’s  ideal 
of  a  good  citizen.” 
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HAMILTON  SALISBURY  WHITE. 


INDIAN  HANDICRAFTS.  BY  CHARLES  A.  EAST¬ 
MAN  (OHIYESA) 


HE  Indian’s  art-work  is  based  upon  his  own  simple, 
poetic  conceptions  of  nature  and  life.  As  his  social 
customs  are  derived  in  many  cases  from  study  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  habits  of  animals,  so  his  weapons  of  war 
and  peace  are  made  to  represent  in  their  shape  and  deco¬ 
ration  some  natural  force  or  powerful  wild  creature. 
A  war-club,  for  example,  may  be  carved  to  represent  the  head  of  the 
eagle,  or  paw  of  the  bear,  typifying  bravery  and  strength.  On  the 
stem  of  the  peace-pipe,  used  in  council  and  diplomacy,  is  often  found 
the  figure  of  the  turtle,  symbolizing  caution  and  steadfastness.  On  a 
war-pipe,  again,  the  eagle  or  wolf  is  likely  to  appear.  Sometimes  the 
zig-zag  streaks  of  the  lightning  are  indicated,  and  on  the  medicine 
pipe  the  folds  of  the  snake  may  be  wreathed  about  the  stem. 

I  speak  more  particularly  of  the  Sioux  nation  and  of  my  own 
knowledge  and  experience  among  them,  when  I  say  that  the  earliest 
tools  used  were  the  shoulder-blades,  shin-bones  or  ribs  of  certain 
animals,  filed  sharp;  also  sharp  stones.  Some  of  these  were  set  in 
handles,  cemented  and  wound  about  with  sinew.  In  the  old  days, 
this  sinew,  and  glue,  which  they  readily  made  from  hides  of  animals 
or  fishes’  bladders,  took  the  place  of  nails.  They  had  no  axe,  nor 
needed  any,  for  in  the  forest  there  was  always  much  dry  wood,  and 
the  prairie  Indians  had  of  course  no  use  for  an  axe.  Heavy  blows  were 
struck  with  the  stone  hammer  and  war-club.  These  war-clubs  were 
of  wood  or  stone,  or  even  the  root  end  of  the  elk’s  horn.  The  knot  of 
a  tree  was  burned  and  polished  and  then  utilized,  while  quartz  and 
other  stones  were  cut  rounded  or  tapering  and  inserted  into  raw-hide 
handles.  At  the  end  there  is  always  a  raw-hide  ring  by  which  it  may 
dangle  from  the  wrist,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  bow. 
The  aboriginal  knife  was  the  sharp  bone  of  an  animal,  and  sometimes 
the  heavy  tendons  of  the  bison’s  neck  were  boiled,  dried  and  filed 
down  to  a  knife  shape.  These  were  excellent  for  cutting  meat. 

The  bow  and  arrows  probably  came  into  use  after  the  club  period. 
The  bow  of  the  Sioux  Indian  was  not  usually  more  than  four  to  five 
feet  long  and  was  of  light  weight,  perhaps  less  than  a  pound.  It  was 
made  of  ash,  hickory,  white  oak  and  elm.  Dogwood  was  sometimes 
used  when  it  could  be  obtained.  The  bow  had  three  curves,  of  which 
the  middle  one  was  convex  to  the  others.  Each  end  had  a  consider- 
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able  spring,  but  the  main  force  was  at  the  center.  The  bow  was 
much  strengthened  by  backing  it  with  buffalo  sinew.  All  this  made 
a  snappy  and  springy  weapon,  which  sent  a  very  swift  arrow. 

The  arrow  was  usually  made  of  light  material,  such  as  willows 
and  Juneberry  bushes.  For  the  last  three  hundred  years  at  least  the 
stone  arrow-head  has  not  prevailed  among  the  Sioux  Indians.  Their 
bows  will  not  carry  such  heavy  and  clumsy  arrows.  I  have  experi¬ 
mented  with  them  and  found  the  force  of  the  arrow  was  lost,  and 
merely  bruised  if  indeed  it  hit  the  animal.  It  is  possible  that  the 
arrow-heads  of  stone  found  in  such  profusion  over  the  American  con¬ 
tinent,  were  used  by  a  race  which  preceded  our  Indians.  In  that 
case,  they  must  have  used  heavy  bows  similar  to  the  Oriental  cross¬ 
bow  in  order  to  carry  them.  Lighter  material  was  employed  by  the 
Sioux,  such  as  bone,  horn  or  burned  wood,  also  the  claws  and  bills  of 
birds  and  animals,  which  were  readily  ground  to  a  fine  edge  and 
penetrated  to  the  vital  parts  of  the  game. 

THE  canoe,  of  course,  was  scarcely  known  to  the  plains  Indians. 
They  utilized  the  raw-hide  of  the  buffalo  for  a  temporary 
round  boat,  which  was  not  paddled,  but  drawn  by  ropes 
hitched  to  swimmers,  both  men  and  women.  In  this  manner  they 
conveyed  their  children  and  household  goods  across  rivers  too  deep 
for  them  to  ford.  The  framework  of  the  bull-boat  was  composed 
of  the  willows  which  always  grow  on  the  banks  of  the  stream. 

In  the  life  of  the  forest  Indians,  on  the  other  hand,  the  birch 
canoe  played  an  important  part.  It  was  almost  as  useful  as  the  horse 
as  a  means  of  transportation  on  the  many  lakes  and  large  rivers  of  that 
region.  The  making  of  it  became  an  art,  a  subject  of  study,  almost 
a  profession.  Not  every  canoe  can  breast  the  waves  easily  and 
smoothly. 

Originally  the  bark  canoe  was  the  only  one  used,  as  the  people 
had  no  axes  nor  chisels  to  hollow  out  the  logs.  In  spring  the  best 
trees  are  searched  out  and  the  bark  cut  about  two  feet  in  length,  slit 
up  one  side  and  peeled  off  whole.  It  must  be  free  of  knots  and  of  an 
even  thickness.  It  is  then  spread  on  the  ground  and  flattened  by 
means  of  weights.  In  making  the  canoe  the  inner  layer  of  bark, 
which  is  waterproof,  forms  the  outside,  and  the  seams  are  covered 
with  pitch,  making  it  perfectly  tight. 
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The  woods  Indians  frequently  used  the  birch-bark  for  making 
boxes,  pails  and  other  household  utensils.  It  can  be  made  into  very 
dainty  little  work-boxes,  ornamented  with  impressions  of  the  awl  or 
with  dyed  porcupine  quills.  In  the  old  days  it  was  used  for  a  wrist- 
guard  in  shooting,  for  an  outer  legging  to  protect  the  leggings  of 
leather,  and  for  embossed  wristlets  and  armlets  which  were  merely 
ornamental.  Furthermore,  the  Sioux,  when  they  were  living  in  the 
woods,  used  the  birch-bark  teepees,  conical  in  form,  and  made  in 
sections. 

There  is  some  evidence  to  support  the  tradition  that  the  Sioux 
Indian,  as  well  as  his  southern  brother,  originally  made  household 
utensils  of  pottery.  At  that  time  he  lived  a  more  stationary  life,  for 
such  heavy  furniture  bound  him  closely  to  one  place.  In  time  the 
sanitary  conditions  affected  the  health  of  the  people,  and  for  that 
reason  as  well  as  in  pursuit  of  the  migrating  herds  they  gradually 
entered  upon  a  more  nomadic  life.  During  this  stationary  period 
the  maize  fields  were  developed,  but  when  the  people  abandoned 
their  permanent  homes  the  fields  were  necessarily  abandoned.  Then 
the  birch-bark,  wooden  and  bone  utensils  came  into  common  use,  and 
at  last  they  entirely  forgot  the  making  of  earthen  ones. 

They  even  went  so  far  as  to  boil  meat  in  a  tripe  kettle.  It  was 
done  in  this  simple  fashion.  A  hole  was  dug  and  four  stakes  driven 
in  a  square  around  it,  then  the  stomach  of  a  freshly-killed  buffalo 
was  suspended  from  the  stakes.  In  another  hole  they  built  a  fire 
and  heated  some  stones.  The  tripe  bag  was  filled  with  cold  water 
and  pieces  of  buffalo  meat,  the  red-hot  stones  added,  and  thus  the 
meat  was  cooked!  This  has  been  done  within  my  recollection  by 
war-parties,  who  do  not  care  to  burden  themselves  with  even  the 
lightest  cooking  utensils. 

THERE  was  also  a  rude  sort  of  weaving  done  in  the  early  days, 
of  wild  hemp  and  the  inner  bark  of  the  bass-wood,  which  was 
made  into  flexible  baskets  for  many  household  uses. 

The  pipe  is  among  the  most  interesting  and  significant  of  all  the 
handiwork  of  the  Sioux.  It  is  made  of  stone,  various  in  color  and 
texture,  but  particularly  the  red  and  black  pipe-stone.  The  red  is 
the  natural  color,  but  the  black  was  originally  clay-color,  which  by 
tempering  with  fire  became  black.  It  is  remarkable  how  artistically 
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the  Indian  carved  the  bowl  and  sometimes  the  stem  of  the  pipe  with 
his  rude  tools  of  bone  and  stone.  Little  by  little  the  hard  stone  was 
chipped  off,  and  then  filed  down  and  polished  with  sand  and  a  piece 
of  leather.  It  required  many  days  of  patient  labor.  The  only 
known  quarry  of  the  famous  red  pipe-stone,  held  sacred  by  the 
Dakotas,  is  found  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Minnesota,  and  is  for¬ 
ever  reserved  for  their  use. 

The  work  in  leather  and  skins  was  perhaps  their  most  extensive 
industry.  They  made  boxes  or  “parfleches”  of  the  raw-hide  and 
painted  them  in  characteristic  colors  and  designs.  From  the  tanned 
skins  were  made  the  tents,  or  teepees,  and  all  sorts  of  garments,  sad¬ 
dles,  when  they  had  horses,  cradles,  sometimes  called  baby-hoods,  all 
beautifully  ornamented.  Porcupine  quills,  dyed  with  vegetable 
dyes  in  brilliant  and  soft  colors,  were  used  before  beads  were  obtain¬ 
able,  also  the  fur  of  the  ermine  and  other  small  animals,  combined 
with  feathers  cunningly  cut  and  dyed. 

These  primitive  arts  and  crafts  were  not  practiced  by  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  indiscriminately,  but  there  was  a  degree  of  specialization.  Cer¬ 
tain  of  the  older  men  were  the  arrow-makers,  and  the  makers  of  pipes 
were  of  the  same  class.  There  were  individuals  noted  for  the  skill 
and  artistic  gift  in  these  directions.  Canoe-makers  were  found  both 
among  the  old  men  and  old  women.  Women  did  most  of  the  tanning 
and  preparation  of  the  skins,  and  of  course  the  sewing  and  orna¬ 
mentation  of  garments.  All  could  handle  the  scraper  and  awl,  but 
not  with  equal  skill.  It  was  a  recognized  profession  in  which  few 
became  really  proficient. 

The  painting  was  done  by  men  and  women  both.  It  generally 
represented  in  a  conventional  manner  the  elements,  such  as  sun  or 
lightning,  or  animals,  and  the  rainbow  colors  were  used,  the  pigments 
being  of  colored  earth  or  extracted  from  roots  and  berries.  The 
original  designs  were  mostly  in  square  or  triangular  figures,  but  of 
late  years  the  work  has  greatly  suffered  by  the  influence  of  white 
civilization.  Aniline  dyes  are  used  and  the  designs  copied  from 
carpets  or  wall-paper. 

Among  the  Indians  of  my  boyhood  days,  every  article  in  common 
use  had  its  appropriate  and  typical  decoration.  Their  art  was  sin¬ 
cere,  and  it  was  closely  allied  to  their  religion. 
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power  has  not  been  aroused  by  the  pressure 
of  necessity — not  the  necessity  to  produce 
pot-boilers  that  the  rent  may  be  paid,  but 
an  obligation  to  meet  some  demand  that 
calls  forth  the  exercise  of  his  highest  pow¬ 
ers.  They  may  have  lain  dormant  under 
the  pressure  of  academic  training  or  the 
enervating  influence  of  easy  production, 
but  an  important  commission,  such  as  a 
statue,  or  group,  or  a  scheme  of  mural  dec¬ 
oration  for  a  great  public  building,  may  be 
a  demand  so  imperious,  an  opportunity  so 
tempting,  that  the  latent  creative  power  of 
the  man  is  awakened.  The  necessity  is 
there,  also  the  opportunity,  and  in  the 
effort  to  meet  it  he  will  have  felt  the  urge 
to  create,  and  the  joy  of  his  art. 

It  is  mainly  this  necessity  that  supplies 
the  incentive  to  good  work  in  the  useful 
arts,  and  here  the  skilled  craftsman  has 
a  great  advantage.  There  is  not  the  same 
necessity  for  pictures  and  statues  that  there 
is  for  houses  and  their  furnishings.  In 
supplying  the  things  for  which  there  is 
definite  need,  the  worker  is  guided  by  the 
use  to  which  the  article  is  to  be  put.  He 
knows  that  his  design  must  keep  this  neces¬ 
sity  ever  before  him  or  he  will  fail  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  piece  of  work.  A  chair  that 
is  better  fitted  for  some  other  purpose  than 
to  sit  upon  may  be  well  made  and  beauti¬ 
fully  ornamented,  but  it  is  not  a  good 
chair.  It  lacks  the  first  and  essential  req¬ 
uisite  of  its  being.  A  lamp  that  is 
intended  merely  for  ornament  and  is  use¬ 
less  for  lighting  purposes  is  not  good  art, 
because  it  is  false.  Anything  lacking  its 
prime  requisite  lacks  the  element  of  truth 
that  makes  good  art. 

The  joy  of  the  craftsman  lies  in  putting 
all  his  inventive  genius,  all  his  technical 


skill,  into  the  production  of  something  that 
shall  supply  a  want  that  is  felt,  and  that 
shall  be  as  perfect  as  he  can  make  it.  If 
he  has  pride  and  pleasure  in  his  work,  it 
becomes  a  part  of  himself  and  its  every  line 
is  an  evidence  of  his  individuality.  To 
meet  all  the  needs  for  its  existence  it  must 
be  beautiful  as  well  as  useful,  but  that 
beauty  must  be  an  integral  part  of  it,  a 
quality  that  springs  from  the  need  of  its 
design  and  the  excellence  of  its  workman¬ 
ship,  rather  than  from  a  sense  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  ornament.  Nature  is  a  safe  teacher 
along  this  line.  She  adapts  everything 
perfectly  to  its  use  and  yet  makes  it  beauti¬ 
ful.  For  instance,  there  are  countless 
varieties  of  trees.  That  each  one  may 
breathe  and  be  nourished,  it  is  necessary 
for  it  to  have  leaves.  Yet  see  the  miracle. 
Nature  is  so  utilitarian,  and  at  the  same 
time  such  an  artist,  that  every  leaf  not  only 
meets  fully  the  need  for  which  it  was  cre¬ 
ated  and  is  therefore  perfect  in  itself,  but 
it  differs  from  every  other  leaf.  The  leaf 
of  the  maple  may  be  distinguished  in  a 
moment  from  that  of  the  oak,  the  syca¬ 
more  or  the  chestnut.  Here  is  the  lesson 
of  individuality,  of  art,  in  the  making  of 
useful  things.  Let  everything  be  made  to 
meet  as  fully  as  possible  the  necessity 
which  called  it  into  being,  but  let  the 
maker  express  in  it  his  own  individuality, 
the  indefinable  quality  that  reveals  himself. 
So  it  shall  show  the  best  that  is  in  him, 
the  joy  and  interest  that  lies  in  the  doing 
of  a  good  thing  well,  and  the  result  can 
hardly  help  being  good  art. 

All  this  may  be  applied  to  the  builder, 
the  iron-worker,  the  weaver,  the  cabinet¬ 
maker,  the  stone-mason.  Each  man  in  his 
way  may  be  a  creative  artist,  and  this 
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power  is  one  that  increases  almost  miracu¬ 
lously  when  persistently  and  rightly  used. 
In  the  old  days,  designer  and  maker  were 
the  same,  but  under  present  day  conditions, 
which  split  up  labor  into  countless  divi¬ 
sions,  few,  if  any,  men  are  called  upon  to 
do  both  designing  and  executing.  This  is 
disastrous  to  the  development  of  creative 
art.  A  man  may  be  a  better  technical 
workman  for  devoting  all  his  time  to  the 
merely  mechanical  process  of  giving  form 
to  another  man’s  thought,  but  he  is  de¬ 
prived  of  the  chief  incentive  to  individual 
expression — the  joy  of  first  imagining,  then 
planning  in  detail  the  work  of  his  hands, 
and  then  with  his  own  hands  shaping  it 
into  the  realization  of  his  dream. 

The  real  purpose  for  which  all  work 
exists  is  not  the  work  itself,  so  much  as 
the  making  of  the  man ;  the  soul-stuff  of 
a  man  is  the  product  of  work,  and  it  is 
good,  indifferent  or  bad,  as  is  his  work. 
A  careless  or  dishonest  piece  of  work  un¬ 
erringly  reveals  the  man  who  is  allowing 
himself  to  degenerate.  A  great  piece  of 
work,  whether  it  finds  expression  in  can¬ 
vas,  marble,  bronze,  a  building,  a  chair, 
a  pitcher  or  a  brick  wall,  reveals  the  fact 
that  great  men  are  in  the  making.  This 
is  the  world’s  greatest  need  to-day:  not 
mere  men,  but  greater,  better,  truer  men. 
Every  man  owes  it  to  himself  and  his  coun¬ 
try  to  strive  to  supply  that  need,  and  there 
is  no  surer  way  of  doing  it  than  to  make 
his  work  honest  and  joyous,  something 
that  will  beautify  life  generally,  whether 
it  lie  on  the  heights  of  the  fine  arts,  or  in 
the  humblest  sphere  of  the  useful  arts. 

N  view  of  the  “Joy  of  out  doors”  ex¬ 
pressed  in  our  sketch  of  the  life  of 
John  Burroughs,  the  following  recital 


of  a  few  facts  in  the  life  of  New  York  chil¬ 
dren  will  have  a  peculiarly  pathetic  inter¬ 
est.  The  director  of  the  American  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Natural  History,  Dr.  N.  Bumpus, 
has  been  seeking  to  interest  the  children  of 
the  “East  Side”  in  objects  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory.  He  ordered  that  small  cabinets 
should  be  made,  in  which  he  placed  collec¬ 
tions  of  stuffed  birds,  mollusks,  insects, 
crabs,  sponges,  corals,  star  fishes,  minerals 
and  native  woods.  The  most  popular 
collections  have  been  those  of  stuffed  birds, 
of  which  there  are  ninety  boxes.  One 
little  East  Side  girl  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Bumpus  telling  him  that  while  she  “thinks 
the  blue  jay  is  pretty,  she  likes  the  English 
sparrow  best  of  all  because  it  is  the  only 
really  truly  live  bird  she  has  ever  seen.” 
The  teachers  tell  of  the  profound  interest 
of  the  children,  and  how  “they  will  press 
the  birds  to  their  breasts  and  stroke  their 
plumage  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time.”  The 
principal  in  one  school  kept  an  unruly 
class,  for  which  he  had  no  teacher,  still  for 
more  than  an  hour  by  letting  them  look  at 
some  of  the  birds  he  had  received. 

Thousands  of  these  poor  East  Side  chil¬ 
dren  have  never  wandered  more  than  three 
or  four  blocks  from  where  they  were  born. 
Their  ignorance  even  of  the  commonest 
animals,  except  the  horse,  cat  and  dog,  is 
astounding  and  almost  unbelievable  to  one 
who  is  not  familiar  with  their  deplorable 
state.  One  day  one  of  the  Museum  lec¬ 
turers  asked  a  class  of  sixty  how  many  had 
seen  a  cow.  Only  one  boy  raised  his  hand. 
“Well,  how  big  is  a  cow?”  the  lecturer 
asked.  “So  big,”  was  the  reply,  spreading 
his  hands  to  a  width  which  would  indicate 
the  length  of  a  dog.  “Did  you  ever  see 
one?”  he  asked,  “Sure,”  was  the  ready 
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response.  “1  saw  it  in  the  window  of 
— ’s  dairy.”  It  was  a  picture,  or  a 
terra  cotta  cow  the  lad  had  seen,  and  he 
had  taken  it  for  a  true  representation. 

The  remedy  for  this  condition  is  hard 
to  define,  and  while  the  modern  tendency 
of  the  public  school  system  is  toward  com¬ 
bining  practical  instruction,  manual  train¬ 
ing  and  home  crafts  with  the  text-book 
studies,  it  falls  far  short  of  reaching  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  Any  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  child-— or  for  the  adult- — 
that  relies  wholly  upon  theoretical  knowl¬ 
edge  is  radically  wrong.  It  is  a  great 
problem,  especially  in  the  congested  cen¬ 
ters  of  population,  each  with  its  “East 
Side,”  where  humanity  herds,  breeds  and 
exists,  but  does  not  live.  To  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  these  waifs,  the  opportunity  for 
any  sort  of  education  is  a  boon,  and, 
although  “a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous 
thing,”  too  much  reliance  upon  book-learn¬ 
ing  alone  is  destructive  to  individuality 
and  strength  of  character.  The  education 
that  comes  from  contact  with  real  things 
is  real  and  vital,  and  cannot  be  developed 
in  the  closet  or  the  school-room. 

“One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole 
world  kin,”  and  nature,  after  all,  is  the 
best  teacher.  For  city  waifs,  whose  lives 
are  bounded  by  pavements  and  brick  walls, 
the  Fresh  Air  Fund  movement  is  a  hope¬ 
ful,  helpful  and  practical  philanthrophy. 
So  also  the  multiplying  of  public  parks, 
breathing  places,  recreation  piers  and  free 
public  baths  play  an  important  and 
humanizing  part  in  the  real  educational 
forces  of  city  life.  “Back  to  the  soil,” 
even  for  a  day,  or  for  a  vacation  between 
school  terms,  has  a  broader  application 
than  is  covered  by  Fresh  Air  Funds.  The 


sons  and  daughters  of  the  well-to-do  and 
wealthy  classes  would  derive  real  benefit 
and  true  education  by  being  sent  into  the 
country  to  “rough  it”  on  the  farm,  sharing 
the  work  and  pleasure  of  the  haying  and 
harvest  season,  getting  into  touch  with  the 
farmyard  stock,  the  beasts  of  the  field  and 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  uplifting  com¬ 
panionship  of  forest  and  stream.  And, 
more  than  all,  they  would  come  back  to 
their  books  invigorated,  broadened,  and 
with  a  new  zest  in  life. 

“Country  born  and  bred”  is  the  pride 
and  boast  of  many,  in  fact  nearly  all,  of 
the  men  who  have  shaped  and  are  shaping 
the  great  affairs  of  the  world,  but  there  is 
serious  danger  that  the  stock  will  run  out, 
unless  there  can  be  discovered  some  new 
way  of  getting  the  boys  back  to  the  soil  for 
a  part  of  the  year,  at  least.  These  sugges¬ 
tions  seem  so  obvious  that  the  editor  of 
The  Craftsman,  at  the  risk  of  repeating 
himself,  feels  that  he  cannot  urge  too 
strongly  upon  parents  the  need  and  value 
of  closer  contact  with  real  things,  with 
real  work,  with  real  life,  for  the  rising 
generation,  less  dependence  upon  the 
school  and  text-book,  and  more  study  of 
and  familiarity  with  the  great  open  book 
of  Nature. 

E  are  always  grateful  for  criti¬ 
cisms  or  suggestions  that  come 
spontaneously  and  sincerely 
from  our  readers,  and  we  trust  our  cor¬ 
respondents  will  not  consider  us  unmind¬ 
ful  of  their  ideas  even  if  we  seem  not 
always  to  conform  to  them.  Many  con¬ 
siderations  that  they  do  not  see  may 
enter  into  our  conception  of  duty.  In  a 
very  interesting  letter  recently  received 
from  one  of  our  correspondents,  he  offers 
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this  criticism  of  the  policy  of  The 
Craftsman. 

“My  notion  is  that  when  a  person  sub¬ 
scribes  for  any  periodical  which  under¬ 
takes  to  furnish  special  information  on  any 
particular  subject,  he  does  not  care  to  re¬ 
ceive  miscellaneous  literature,  however 
good,  mixed  in  with  the  special  informa¬ 
tion  aforesaid.  It  fills  space  that  would 
be  more  appropriately  and  profitably  de¬ 
voted  to  the  special  subject  upon  which  the 
subscriber  desires  enlightenment.  For 
this  reason  it  seems  to  me  that  your  articles 
in  the  May  and  June  numbers,  on  Mar¬ 
quis  Ito  and  Jacob  Riis,  are  the  right 
thing  in  the  wrong  place.  They  are  good 
and  interesting,  but  not  within  the  scope  of 

your  magazine . Your  space  is  too 

valuable  to  be  used  for  any  other  purpose 
than  your  own  specialty.  If  you  take  the 
ground  that  these  outside  articles  are  added 
as  a  sort  of  relish  or  gratuity  to  your  pa¬ 
trons,  then  I  claim  that  they  would  better 
appreciate  the  same  value  in  more  inform- 
tion  about  the  arts  and  crafts.  In  short, 

I  believe  in  sticking  to  one’s  text . 

Magazines  and  periodicals  are  rapidly 
becoming  specialized  and  it  is  an  excellent 
move  in  the  direction  of  evolution.  In 
former  times,  when  magazines  were  not  so 
numerous,  it  was  necessary  for  each  to 
include  many  subjects.  But  to-day,  when 
I  want  to  find  entertainment  in  any  given 
direction,  I  know  just  where  to  look  for  it. 
If  each  periodical  keeps  within  its  own 
province,  the  public  will  be  better  pleased 
and  served  and  a  certain  amount  of  confu¬ 
sion  avoided.  I  make  this  suggestion  not 
so  much  as  a  personal  preference,  but  as 
my  conviction  after  thirty  years  in  the 
publishing  business.  I  have  made  my  best 


success  when  I  have  “stuck  to  my  text,” — 
the  closer  the  better.  This  principle  ap¬ 
plies  to  modern  magazine  making,  in  my 
opinion,  and  while  I  do  not  claim  to  be 
infallible  I  feel  sure  enough  of  my  judg¬ 
ment  to  warrant  me  in  inviting  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  matter.” 

Our  correspondent  will  pardon  us  for 
saying  that  he  has  not  fully  comprehended 
the  breadth  and  scope  of  The  Crafts¬ 
man’s  purpose.  Limited,  specialized  in¬ 
deed,  would  it  be,  were  it  confined  to  “arts 
and  crafts  exclusively”  in  the  narrow  sense 
— the  mere  discussion  or  description  of 
painting,  sculpture  or  other  fine  arts,  and 
to  the  making  of  furniture,  the  building  of 
houses,  and  the  like. 

In  “The  Craftsman’s  Story,”  a  little 
booklet  we  have  just  issued,  we  endeavor 
to  set  forth  the  principles  for  which  we 
stand.  In  that  we  say  of  The  Crafts¬ 
man  Magazine  as  follows: 

“The  Craftsman  is  distinctly  a  mag¬ 
azine  with  a  purpose.  It  stands  for  a 
great  movement,  real,  positive  and  progres¬ 
sive,  although  its  membership  is  unenrolled 
and  uncounted.  It  seeks  to  represent,  in 
a  practical  and  efficient  way,  the  portion 
of  our  population  that  believes  in  making 
life  worth  living.  There  is  a  difference 
between  living  and  mere  existence.  The 
Craftsman  believes  that  man  is  more 
than  his  work,  that  life  is  more  than  rai¬ 
ment,  and  that  happiness  can  better  be 
found  when  men  and  women  live  simply 
than  when  they  yield  to  the  exacting  de¬ 
mands  of  our  complex  civilization,  or  seek 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  fashion. 

“It  believes  that  the  happiest  life  is  that 
which  most  fully  expresses  the  best  there 
is  in  man,  and  that,  therefore,  the  aim  of 
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every  man  should  be  to  give  full  and  per¬ 
fect  expression  to  his  better  self.  The 
cabinet-maker  should  express  himself  in 
his  furniture,  the  blacksmith  in  his  iron, 
the  housewife  in  her  home,  the  architect  in 
his  house,  the  statesman  in  his  laws,  and 
so  on  through  all  the  varied  occupations 
which  enlist  the  activities  of  mankind. 
Only  the  man  who  is  mentally  as  well  as 
physically  free,  can  expect  to  make  life  as 
full  and  rich  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  man 
whose  mind  and  actions  are  tied  down 
by  convention,  by  fashion,  by  thought  of 
what  others  will  say,  is  never  free. 

“The  Craftsman  believes  that  the 
simple  is  more  likely  to  be  right  and  good 
than  the  complex.  It  believes  that  a  frank 
recognition  and  adaptation  of  every  object 
to  its  required  purposes  is  better  than  arti¬ 
ficiality  and  pretense.  It  believes  that 
these  last  promote  unrest,  unhappiness  and 
degeneracy.  And  it  believes  that  these 
principles  apply  alike  to  men  and  things.” 

The  editor  of  The  Craftsman  be¬ 
lieves  that  life  consists  of  the  expression  of 
the  man  himself  at  his  best,  or  striving 
towards  his  best.  That  man  who  so 
strives  is,  according  to  our  definition,  a 
craftsman,  a  man  of  strong,  direct,  useful 
purpose.  The  whole  Craftsman  move¬ 
ment  is  really  a  movement  for  the  better¬ 
ing  of  men.  But  as  most  men  are  workers 
with  their  hands,  and  as  the  manner  of 
their  daily  work  has  everything  to  do  with 
the  development  of  character,  The 
Craftsman  peculiarly  emphasizes  the 
work  of  men’s  hands.  But  because  of  this 
emphasis  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the 
work  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The 
work  is  a  means  to  an  end.  The  end  is 
men — nobler,  honester,  simpler,  stronger 


men.  It  was  because  we  had  such  aims 
that  we  asked  Dr.  Griffis  to  tell  our  readers 
of  the  life  of  Marquis  Ito.  Here  was  a 
man  who,  because  of  the  singleness  and 
directness  of  his  purpose,  had  not  only 
risen  from  the  ranks  to  power  and  thus 
developed  his  own  manhood,  but,  in  so  do¬ 
ing,  had  lifted  up  his  countrymen,  aroused 
in  them  similar  high  ideals,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  helped  to  bring  new  life,  force 
and  creative  energy  into  the  Japanese 
nation  as  a  whole.  It  was  because  of  his 
craftsmanship,  his  skill,  cunning,  ability 
and  power  to  make  himself,  to  make  men, 
to  remake  his  nation  that  we  wanted  our 
readers  to  know  of  him,  and  to  feel  the 
thrill  and  impulse  newly  arouse  within 
themselves  toward  the  highest  craftsman¬ 
ship  of  their  own  soul-stuff  of  which  they 
were  capable. 

So  with  Jacob  Riis.  Here  is  a  true 
craftsman,  making  of  himself  an  ideal, 
noble,  free,  American  citizen,  and,  in  the 
making,  throwing  out  God-given  power 
to  help  to  the  same  great  goal  the  slum- 
cursed  humanity,  condemned  by  individual 
greed  and  corporate  sloth  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  degradation  in  their  moral  and 
physical  surroundings.  If  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  Jacob  Riis’s  craftsmanship  aroused 
in  ten  men,  or  in  one,  the  desire  to  do  sim¬ 
ilar  good  work  for  himself  and  his  down¬ 
trodden  neighbor,  it  has  effected  more  good 
in  its  special  and  avowed  object — the  ob¬ 
ject  for  which  it  is  published — than  if  it 
set  before  the  world  a  new  style  of  furni¬ 
ture,  invented  a  new  architecture,  or  dis¬ 
covered  a  new  and  wonderful  method  of 
painting. 

So  with  John  Burroughs,  an  account  of 
whom  is  given  in  this  issue.  A  member 
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of  The  Craftsman  editorial  staff  visited 
Mr.  Burroughs  at  his  home  in  order  that 
the  real  personality  of  the  man  might  be 
truthfully  and  vividly  presented.  He  is 
making  many  things,  and  making  them 
with  skill,  purpose,  originality  and  wide 
influence  for  good.  Our  aim  is  not  so 
much  to  interest  our  readers  with  a  read¬ 
able  sketch  of  this  or  any  other  man  who  is 
doing  good  work  in  the  world.  To  please 
our  readers  is  a  good  thing,  but  to  help  and 
inspire  them  is  a  better,  and  it  is  this  better 
thing  that  gives  its  scope  and  purpose  to 
the  policy  of  The  Craftsman. 

We  should  much  like  to  have  further 
expressions  of  opinion  from  our  corre¬ 
spondents,  and  in  thanking  again  the  writer 
of  the  letter  quoted  above,  we  assure  all 
our  readers  that  we  will  be  glad  to  give 
any  communications  our  careful  attention. 

NOTES 

AY  GWYTHER  EDWARDS, 
editor  of  The  Violinist ,  has  pub¬ 
lished  an  interesting  paper  which 
embodies  a  plan  for  an  ideal  College  of 
Arts  and  Crafts,  which  should  be  made 
self-supporting  by  the  cumulative  power 
of  the  industry  of  the  students,  after  the 
first  equipment  had  been  furnished  as  a 
basis  to  start  from.  Mr.  Edwards  devel¬ 
ops  his  plan  very  logically  and  along  the 
lines  of  advanced  thought  on  its  most  prac¬ 
tical  side,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
extracts  from  his  article: 

“Education  should  consist  in  doing 
things,  not  listening  to  lectures.  A  col¬ 
lege  should  be  a  miniature  city,  in  which 
the  scholars  learn  to  work,  to  make  things, 
to  do  the  work  of  the  world,  to  become  in¬ 
dependent  thinkers,  to  provide  their  own 


comforts  (and  those  of  others)  and  become 
useful  citizens.  A  school  should  provide 
not  only  head  education,  absolutely  free, 
but  hand  and  heart  education  too ;  it 
should  give  the  scholars  work  and  show 
them  how  to  be  useful.  Any  other  edu¬ 
cation  is  one-sided  and  leads  to  poverty, 
crime  and  ruined  lives. 

“Let  us  consider  the  conditions  that 
would  prevail  at  such  an  ideal  school  as 
we  can  picture,  toward  which  educational 
methods  are  tending;  an  institution  that 
would  meet  the  requirements  of  modern 
life  for  practical  workers,  independent 
thinkers,  sympathetic,  helpful  citizens. 

“These  qualities  cannot  be  expected  in 
the  students  unless  proper  conditions  are 
provided,  and  among  these  are  tuition, 
books,  tools  and  materials,  food,  clothing 
and  shelter  free  to  all  students.  Students 
would  not  simply  be  ‘prepared  for  life’ 
(by  doing  nothing)  ;  they  would  live  the 
life  that  is  expected  of  them  as  useful  cit¬ 
izens. 

“Such  an  educational  institution  could 
be  made  not  only  self-supporting,  but  divi¬ 
dend-paying,  in  that  students,  having  re¬ 
ceived  everything  free,  would  in  turn  give 
the  product  of  their  own  labor  to  the  build¬ 
ing  up,  equipment  and  enlargement  of  the 
college.  And  right  there  would  come  the 
great  lesson  of  interdependence  and  moral 
responsibility. 

“An  original  endowment  fund  of  one 
million  dollars  would  provide  the  grounds, 
buildings  and  general  equipment  necessary 
for  one  hundred  pupils.  The  pupils 
would  provide,  by  their  work,  more  funds 
for  education  and  ‘extension  work.’  The 
one  hundred  pupils  would,  in  a  five  years’ 
course,  add  enough  wealth  to  the  institu- 
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tion  to  increase  the  endowment  one-tenth, 
thus  providing  for  ten  more  scholarships. 
Pupils  would  be  selected  with  the  utmost 
care  from  the  entire  nation,  the  Govenor 
and  Board  of  Education  in  each  state 
selecting  two  of  their  best  scholars  (one 
boy  and  one  girl)  to  represent  the  state, 
thus  insuring  high  mental  and  physical 
standards.  One  of  the  qualifications  for 
admission  to  the  college  being  a  talent  in 
one  of  the  arts  or  crafts,  every  pupil  would 
become  a  specialist,  the  aim  being  to  de¬ 
velop  the  highest  mastery  in  every  depart¬ 
ment. 

“One  hour  a  day  devoted  to  public  work 
would,  in  time,  produce  an  ideal  miniature 
city  in  its  decorative,  architectural  and 
landscape  ensemble  and  the  work  of  each 
succeeding  class  in  planning,  building  and 
beautifying  the  college  improvements 
would  be  the  best  education  possible  for 
preparing  its  students  for  the  more  serious 
life  of  usefulness  as  citizens  and  individual 
workers.  No  other  educational  system 
could  possibly  compare  with  this  for  ad¬ 
vancing  civilization  in  the  right  path  of 
justice,  equality,  individuality,  useful  citi¬ 
zenship,  and  make  the  arts  and  crafts 
familiar  blessings  to  all  humanity.  It  is 
directly  opposed  to  the  present  educational 
method  of  attempting  to  make  useful  citi¬ 
zens  by  placing  the  young  men  and  women 
of  the  country  in  a  kind  of  exclusive  jail, 
where  they  listen  to  lectures,  figure  how 
long  it  would  take  a  workman  to  make  a 
certain  article,  what  the  cost  would  be,  and 
figure  the  profit;  where  they  learn  every¬ 
thing  except  how  to  do  things. 

“In  the  school  of  the  future  the  schol¬ 
ars  will  learn  to  work  by  actually  doing 
the  thing,  and  the  professors  will  not  pro¬ 


fess— they  will  do.  Their  hands  will  be 
the  best  trained  hands  in  the  nation  and 
the  president  of  the  institution  will  be  a 
careful  manager,  a  practical  dreamer,  a 
statesman,  a  lover  of  art,  a  shrewd  organ¬ 
izer. 

“The  cumulative  power  of  compound 
interest  is  not  more  wonderful  than  the 
cumulative  power  of  industry.  By  using 
the  cumulative  power  of  industry  in  our 
system  of  education  we  can  teach  the  world 
the  nobility  of  usefulness,  of  creation,  of 
production,  of  ‘heart  work,’  and  reverse 
the  university  method  of  training  students 
to  idleness  and  the  idea  of  being  wealth 
users  and  not  wealth  makers.  The  result 
will  be  a  practical  method  of  education 
that  considers  the  hand  as  well  as  the  head 
and  makes  useful  citizens  instead  of  parlor 
ornaments :  A  system  that  would  base  dis¬ 
tinction  and  reward  upon  noble  character 
and  work  well  done,  instead  of,  as  at  pres¬ 
ent,  upon  the  cunning,  deceptive  practices 
of  a  ‘business  world’  that  requires  one  to 
‘get  a  living  by  his  wits.’  The  latter 
method  is  a  natural  outcome  of  educating 
the  head  only ;  one  so  trained  must  live  by 
exercise  of  the  mental  faculty  alone ;  ‘pro¬ 
moting’  schemes  more  or  less  criminal  to 
accumulate  wealth  produced  by  others. 
The  rational  education  would  bring 
wealth  to  all,  rob  none  of  their  own,  do 
away  with  the  greatest  causes  of  crime  and 
poverty,  bring  justice  and  joy  to  every 
individual  and  wealth  to  the  nation.” 

The  rapidly  increasing  interest  in  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  movement  is  evidenced  in 
numbers  of  letters  which  daily  find  their 
way  to  the  editorial  table  of  The  Crafts¬ 
man  :  “Can  you  not  send  us  some  pieces 
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from  The  Craftsman  Workshops  for  our 
coming  exhibition  of  Arts  and  Crafts?” 
“May  we  not  ask  your  advice  as  to  how 
a  small  inland  town  with  but  a  very  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  craftsmen  and  women  may 
focalize  the  means  at  hand  and  inaugurate 
a  movement,  be  it  ever  so  small,  in  the 
interest  of  good  craftsmanship?”  Then 
there  come  the  appeals  from  would-be 
craftsmen,  held  back  by  force  of  circum¬ 
stances  from  expressing  themselves  by  the 
work  of  their  hands.  “I  am  just  giving 
up  preparations  for  the  study  of  medicine, 
because  I  cannot  cure  myself  of  a  passion 
for  making — or  at  least  trying  to  make 
beautiful  things  with  my  hands.”  Dis¬ 
content  has  not  at  all  times  been  a  thing 
to  encourage  but  it  is  a  word  which  may 
easily  become  a  synonym  for  progress. 

The  new  auditorium  of  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art  was  dedicated  on  June  21. 
Prof.  E.  S.  Morse,  of  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  made  the  dedicatory  address, 
his  theme  being  “The  Museum  of  Art  as 
a  Necessity  of  Municipal  Life.”  Prof. 
Morse  also  paid  cordial  tribute  to  the 
efforts  of  the  women  of  Detroit  in  behalf 
of  the  Art  Museum,  and  to  Prof.  A.  H. 
Griffith,  whose  untiring  energy  has  added 
so  much  to  the  value  of  the  collection. 

REVIEWS 

T  is  not  often  an  author  is  successfully 
able  to  illustrate  his  own  book  so  that 
others  enjoy  the  views  he  saw,  as  he  saw 
them.  But  in  “The  Log  of  the  Griffin,” 
Donald  Maxwell,  with  the  aid  of  a  friend, 
not  only  tells  the  story  of  an  interesting 
trip  he  made  from  the  Alps  to  the  Thames, 
but  pictures  many  of  the  important  scenes 


most  fascinatingly.  The  author  built  a 
boat  in  the  Alps,  had  it  carted  down  to 
Lake  Zurich  and  then,  facing  all  the  ob¬ 
stacles,  started  on  his  solitary  trip,  he  being 
captain,  mate,  purser,  steward,  boatswain 
and  crew.  His  adventures  were  interest¬ 
ing  if  not  exciting  and  dangerous.  When 
part  of  the  journey  was  accomplished  a 
chum  joined  him  and  became  “mate,”  and 
soon  thereafter  the  “Griffin”  was  swung 
from  the  davits  of  a  Rhine  steamer.  In 
this  fashion  they  took  the  Rhine  down  into 
Holland.  After  numerous  adventures  in 
the  land  of  dykes  and  jolly  burghers,  they 
crossed  to  England.  Here,  the  following 
year,  the  “Griffin”  came  to  an  ignoble 
end,  being  literally  drowned  while  in  tow 
at  the  end  of  a  fishing  smack.  The  whole 
story  is  interestingly  told  with  a  vein  of 
quaint  humor  and  self  banter  all  the  way 
through.  It  is  a  pleasing  book  with  which 
to  while  away  a  few  idle  hours.  The  pen 
and  ink  sketches  and  drawings  give  an 
added  zest  to  the  story.  [“The  Log  of 
the  Griffin,”  by  Donald  Maxwell;  300 
pages,  numerous  pen  and  ink  sketches  and 
sixteen  sketches  in  color.  John  Lane, 
New  York.] 

Furniture  is  an  evidence  of  civilization. 
Primitive  man  used  nothing  that  he  could 
not  readily  transport,  for  he  was  a  nomad. 
It  was  long  after  he  began  to  have  settled 
dwellings  that  the  idea  of  couches  and  beds 
came  to  him.  Indeed  civilization  had  ad¬ 
vanced  to  a  high  stage  in  many  respects 
ere  anything  of  the  kind  was  used.  Early 
literature  does  not  tell  us  much  about 
ancient  furniture,  though  we  know  from 
Homer  and  Cicero  that  such  things  as 
beds  existed.  From  monuments  we  can 
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learn  something,  for  from  the  seventh 
century  B.  C.  we  have  a  bronze  Etruscan 
bed.  Ancient  paintings,  bas-reliefs,  pic¬ 
tures  on  pottery,  etc.,  give  further  par¬ 
ticulars,  but  even  when  gathered  together 
it  must  be  confessed  the  information  is 
meager.  Yet  such  as  it  is,  it  has  been  col¬ 
lected  and  makes  an  interesting  volume. 
Miss  Caroline  L.  Ransom,  Fellow  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  became  interested 
in  the  subject  and  followed  it  out  with 
great  care  and  her  University  now  pre¬ 
sents  the  result  in  “Couches  and  Beds  of 
the  Greeks,  Etruscans  and  Romans.” 
After  stating  the  sources  of  her  informa¬ 
tion,  the  author  proceeds  to  discuss  I, 
Chronological  Survey  of  Forms;  II,  Ma¬ 
terials,  Technic  and  Centers  of  Manufac¬ 
ture;  III,  Interlaced  Filling  of  Couch 
Frames;  IV,  Furnishings;  V,  Style. 

As  one  studies  the  pictures  presented  one 
thought  occurs  with  striking  force  and 
that  is  the  remarkable  similarity  between 
the  ornamentation  of  that  day  and  of  this. 
In  conventionalized  ornament  we  are  still 
imitating  these  ancient  workmen.  Some 
of  their  designs  might  have  been  copies 
from  furniture  sent  to  the  World’s  Fair  at 
St.  Louis  to  represent  the  highest  the 
American  manufacturers  of  to-day  have 
attained.  [Studies  in  Ancient  Furniture, 
by  Caroline  L.  Ransom.  Large  4  to,  128 
pages,  29  full  page  plates,  53  illustrations 
in  the  text;  $4.50.  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press.] 

In  her  “Isidro”  Mary  Austin  has 
struck  as  high  a  note  as  that  attained  in  her 
“Land  of  Little  Rain.”  These  are  both 
memorable  western  books  that,  more  than 
anything  else,  demonstrate  that  American 


culture  and  literary  power  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  any  one  section.  The  West  may 
yet  surpass  the  East  in  the  number,  bril¬ 
liancy  and  power  of  its  writers,  and,  cer¬ 
tainly,  if  such  books  as  “Isidro”  keep  com¬ 
ing  from  the  Pacific  coast  there  will  have 
to  be  found  a  new  “common  center”  of  lit¬ 
erary  location.  The  story  is  of  the  close 
of  the  Mission  days  in  California,  where  a 
young  scion  of  a  noble  Spanish  family, 
who  starts  from  home  to  ride  to  Monterey 
to  be  a  priest,  perforce  becomes  sheep- 
herder,  attracts  a  wild  Indian  lad  for  his 
companion,  is  accused  of  murdering  the 
owner  of  the  sheep  he  had  cared  for,  is 
thrust  into  jail,  and  through  swift  and 
thrilling  movement  is  finally  married  to 
the  “lad,”  who  turns  out  to  be  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  commandant  of  the  Monterey 
presidio,  and  who  was  lost  as  a  babe.  The 
delicate  touch  of  a  woman  of  fine  percep¬ 
tion  is  felt  throughout  every  paragraph. 
The  book  is  exciting,  stimulating,  and 
more,  it  is  literature.  [“Isidro,”  425 
pages;  illustrated  by  Eric  Pape,  $1.50; 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.] 

Do  you  want  to  slip  a  book  in  your 
pocket  to  read  on  the  cars,  or  to  pass  away 
a  waiting  hour?  Then  take  along  the 
“House  in  the  Mist,”  by  Anna  Katherine 
Green,  the  woman  writer  of  finely  con¬ 
structed  detective  stories.  This  is  an  un¬ 
usual  story  well  told,  with  dramatic  situ¬ 
ations  that  make  one  hold  his  breath.  The 
conception  is  a  weird  and  uncanny  one  and 
the  characters  are  as  strongly  drawn  as 
anything  in  Dickens.  [“The  House  in 
the  Mist,”  by  A.  K.  Green,  in  The  Pocket 
Book  Series;  published  by  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company.] 
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ONE  of  the  prominent  business  patrons  of  The  Craftsman,  who  appreciates 
our  business  department,  writes  under  a  recent  date:  “The  Craftsman  still 
leads  all  our  “ads”  in  inquiries,  and  they  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
I  take  it  The  Craftsman  readers  must  be  very  nice  people,  for  every  brochure  we  have 
sent  to  a  Craftsman  reader  has  been  acknowledged,  and  always  in  a  pleasant  way.” 

It  is  a  natural  inference  that  the  sane  and  cultivated  people  who  are  interested  in 
The  Craftsman  movement,  all  belong  in  this  classification,  and  we  wish  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  it  is  “nice”  of  them  to  recognize  The  Craftsman  when  writing  for  bro¬ 
chures,  booklets  and  catalogues.  We  appreciate  this  helpful  kind  of  interest,  which 
also  confirms  the  impression  that  The  Craftsman's  Open  Door  and  Home  Depart¬ 
ment  campaign  of  home  education  is  really  doing  a  good  and  useful  work  in  the  field  of 
the  arts  and  utilities  so  closely  related  to  home  building  and  furnishing. 

In  the  formal  business  announcements  handsome  illustrations  add  interest  and 
attraction,  but  space  is  valuable  and  it  rarely  happens  that  the  whole  story  can  be  told  in 
a  single  announcement.  The  idea  of  these  Open  Door  supplementary  descriptions  has 
been  from  the  first  to  bring  the  reader  and  the  dealer  into  closer  relations,  and  the  plan 
has  worked  admirably.  The  Craftsman  extends  these  courtesies  to  all  its  patrons 
and  invites  their  cooperation  in  supplying  the  needed  matter  from  their  own  carefully 
considered  literature.  These  representations  are  entitled  to  confidence  for  the  simple 
reason  that  only  reputable  and  trustworthy  enterprises  are  admitted  to  The  Crafts¬ 
man's  business  pages  at  any  price. 

A  SUGGESTION  June,  the  month  of  roses  and  bridals,  has  brought  to  the  outfit- 
FOR  BRIDAL  ting  of  many  thousand  new  homes  a  wealth  of  friendly  gifts  of 

OCCASIONS  greeting  and  remembrance  to  be  treasured  through  life  as  sou¬ 

venirs  of  life’s  day  of  days.  The  care  of  these  home  treasures 
is  always  a  responsibility  and  often  a  source  of  anxiety  for  lack  of  suitable  provision  for 
their  safekeeping.  Of  all  the  devices  in  modern  safe-craft,  the  “bride’s  chest”  appeals 
to  both  the  sense  and  the  sentiment  of  these  bridal  occasions,  yet  we  venture  to  say  that 
many  of  The  Craftsman  readers  have  never  seen  among  their  gifts  one  of  these  treas¬ 
ure-keeping  pieces  of  Safecraft  furniture,  manufactured  for  and  furnished  with  the  Her- 
ring-Hall-Marvin  Safe  Company’s  burglar  and  fireproof  safes.  In  external  appearance, 
the  sizes  varying  to  suit  requirements,  the  bride’s  chest  is  a  handsome  oaken  chest  lined 
with  cedar,  which,  upon  lifting  the  lid,  discloses  an  open  top  tray;  a  further  examina¬ 
tion  shows  that  the  whole  panel  at  one  side  is  easily  removable,  behind  which  is  con¬ 
cealed  the  steel  fireproof  safe  and  its  burglar  proof  locks.  Here,  safe  from  harm  and 
loss,  can  be  stored  many  costly  treasures,  the  priceless  keepsakes,  including  the  marriage 
certificate,  to  the  limit  of  the  size  of  the  chest  ordered  or  selected, always  easily  accessible 
to  the  owner,  but  defying  the  ravage  of  the  flames  or  the  cunning  of  the  sneak  thief  or 
burglar. 

In  these  modern  days  of.  lavish  giving  and  receiving  no  bridal  outfit  should  be  con- 
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sidered  complete  without  a  “Safecraft”  Bride’s  chest,  and  we  hope  the  suggestion  will 
commend  itself  to  Craftsman  readers  and  that  they  will  pass  it  on  to  the  friends  of 
the  next  happy  couple  in  their  circle  of  acquaintance  who  are  anxious  to  select  the 
“proper  thing”  for  a  bridal  gift,  and  one  not  likely  to  be  duplicated. 

A  CHILD’S  ROOM  In  no  room  of  the  home  is  Sanitas  a  greater  comfort  to  the 

IN  SANITAS  tired  mother  than  in  the  nursery.  Here  above  all  places 

must  cleanliness  and  comfort  combine  with  attractiveness.  A 
nursery  must  be  cheerful  just  as  surely  as  it  must  be  clean;  and  Sanitas  is  the  only  wall 
covering  which  makes  this  combination  possible. 

This  month  we  print,  in  the  advertising  pages,  a  suggestion  for  a  nursery  in  Sanitas. 
The  wall  spaces  in  this  illustration  are  admirably  disposed  for  the  uses  of  the  room. 
There  is  a  low  dado  of  some  good  dark  tint,  green  or  terra  cotta,  in  either  the  printed 
burlap  effects  or  a  plain  color.  Above  the  dado  is  a  frieze  of  prints  of  the  sort  which 
always  satisfies  the  childish  fancy,  framed  in  flat  mouldings  and  varnished  over  with 
white  shellac  to  make  them  as  water-proof  as  the  walls. 

Above  the  frieze  is  a  shelf  for  books  and  playthings,  not  too  high  for  the  little  people 
to  reach — a  device  which  makes  for  orderliness  and  adds  to  the  decorative  ensemble  of 
the  room.  On  the  upper  walls  is  a  light  tinted  Sanitas  contrasting  with  the  dado  below. 

Framed  prints  are  set  in  the  door  panels,  and  the  rug  carries  out  the  general  color 
scheme  of  the  room,  whatever  that  may  be. 

Instead  of  Sanitas,  if  the  room  is  also  a  schoolroom,  slate  cloth  may  be  used  as  a 
dado,  applied  in  the  same  way  as  Sanitas.  This  material  made  by  the  manufacturers  of 
Sanitas  is  an  admirable  substitute  for  a  blackboard,  and  its  usefulness  in  a  child’s  room 
is  obvious. 

BEAUTY  IN  Scattered  over  the  country  are  many  Craftsman  Houses 

HOUSE  COLORING  made  attractive  externally  by  the  use  of  Cabot’s  Shingle 

Stain,  but  to  realize  the  possibilities  in  tone  and  color  com¬ 
bination,  the  builder  should  consult  the  illustrated  pamphlet  issued  by  the  proprietor, 
Samuel  Cabot,  141  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

This  interesting  publication,  showing  sixty  or  more  harmonious  combinations  from 
which  to  select,  has  already  been  described  in  these  pages,  and  it  is  well  worth  writing 
for.  The  prettiest  house  can  be  marred  by  the  coloring,  and  poster  colors  do  not 
beautify  any  house  however  situated.  Nature  is  a  good  guide,  and  from  her  tree  trunks 
and  foliage,  the  rocks  and  the  almost  infinite  tones  of  mother  earth,  may  always  be  found 
safe  suggestions.  These  soft  harmonious  effects  never  become  tiresome  and  it  is  aston¬ 
ishing  what  restful  and  artistic  effects  are  produced  by  Cabot’s  Shingle  Stains.  Samples 
of  the  stained  wood  and  color  chart  are  sent  free  upon  request  and  should  also  be  con¬ 
sulted  before  a  decision  is  made. 
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PORTFOLIO  OF  The  manufacturers  of  Fab-ri-ko-na,  woven  wall  coverings,  H. 
DECORATIVE  B.  Wiggin’s  Sons  Company,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  have  adopted 
DESIGNS  a  very  practical  and  useful  method  of  showing  the  application 

of  Fab-ri-ko-na  for  interior  decoration  by  a  series  of  six  charm¬ 
ing  designs  for  interiors,  with  full  directions  for  wood  work,  construction,  color  scheme 
and  decorative  ornament.  These  designs  are  by  Mr.  D.  Robertson  Smith,  an  artist  of 
reputation,  and  cover  the  general  arrangement  for  the  interior  of  a  modern  house.  The 
miniature  reproduction  of  a  “dainty  dining  room”  shown  in  our  business  pages,  conveys 
only  a  faint  idea  even  of  the  design,  but  the  firm  will  send  their  handsome  portfolio  con¬ 
taining  the  six  drawings  for  twenty-five  cents. 

“DELLA  ROBBIA”  It  is  only  three  years  since  the  Trent  Tile  Company,  of 
GLAZES  Trenton,  N.  J.,  presented  to  lovers  of  true  art  in  America  their 

new  enamels  in  non-crazing  glazes  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
“Della  Robbia”  because  Luca  Della  Robbia,  a  sculptor  and  ceramist  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  produced  stanniferous  enamels  of  great  brilliancy  and  color.  These  “Della 
Robbia”  tiles  have  appealed  at  once  to  connoisseurs  and  decorators  as  true  art,  perfect 
in  color  and  texture,  and  having  a  charm  all  their  own  in  the  soft  sheen  which  seems 
to  radiate  as  light  from  the  surface.  These  styles  are  produced  in  the  most  delicate 
tones  and  shades  and  are  charming  in  their  quiet  beauty.  The  printed  text,  however, 
can  convey  only  a  very  imperfect  suggestion  of  these  and  other  tile  products  for  “every¬ 
where  and  anywhere”  made  by  the  Trent  Tile  Company. 

CHOOSING  Our  readers  who  are  Interested  in  plans  for  heating  their  new  or  old 
HEATING  houses  will  pardon  us  a  few  practical  directions,  which  have  been  sug- 

APPARATUS  gested  by  inquiries  from  correspondents  relating  to  all  sorts  of  details 
in  house  furnishing.  These  inquiries  are  welcomed,  and  are  an¬ 
swered  as  a  rule  in  our  Home  Department,  but  in  this  instance  the  Open  Door  takes 
its  cue  from  the  instruction  sheet  of  The  Kelsey  Warm  Air  Generator,  the  merits  of 
which  have  been  frequently  presented  in  our  business  pages. 

The  common  mistake  in  putting  in  a  new  heating  plant  is  to  underrate  the  demands 
and  overrate  the  heating  capacity  of  the  furnace,  or  to  let  the  contract  to  the  lowest  bid¬ 
der  without  safe  guarantees  for  results.  The  Kelsey  Heating  Company,  when  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  cost  is  desired  for  installing  the  Kelsey  System,  send  out  upon  request  a  printed 
blank  with  the  following  questions,  which,  when  answered,  afford  the  basis  of  an  intel¬ 
ligent  estimate  of  what  is  needed  and  its  cost: 

The  architect’s  plans  for  the  building  should  be  submitted  if  possible,  but  if  not, 
send  a  pencil  sketch  showing  shape  of  building,  location  and  size  of  each  room,  includ¬ 
ing  cellar  and  location  of  chimney,  doors,  windows  and  partitions.  State  also — what 
is  building  constructed  of?  Size,  outside  measurements?  Height,  each  story?  Height, 
cellar?  Does  cellar  extend  under  whole  building?  Where  Is  chimney  located?  In- 
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side  dimensions  of  chimney?  Does  building  stand  alone  or  in  a  block?  Mark  on  plans 
points  of  compass  What  direction  are  prevailing  winds?  What  is  building  to  be  used 
for?  If  an  old  building  state  how  heated  now. 

A  little  thought  and  care  at  the  outset  saves  future  annoyance  and  the  information 
is  cheerfuly  furnished  by  the  Kelsey  Heating  Company. 

FRIEZES  AND  The  announcement  in  our  business  pages  of  English,  French 

WALL  HANGINGS  and  Japanese  Wall  Hangings  from  the  well-known  New 
York  Importers  and  Decorators,  is  accompanied  in  this  num¬ 
ber  by  an  illustration  of  an  interesting  and  picturesque  reproduction  of  an  English 
F  rieze. 

The  conventional  Marine  view  of  craft  and  flowing  sail,  with  the  graceful  tree  and 
foliage  for  relief,  gives  a  charming  effect  in  the  several  tones  in  which  the  original  is 
furnished,  and  in  cases  requiring  special  color  scheme  the  tones  can  be  made  to  order  on 
a  few  weeks’  notice. 

Many  new  designs  are  received  as  fast  as  they  appear  from  the  English  artists  of 
Sanderson  &  Sons  of  London.  The  W.  H.  S.  Lloyd  Company  is  the  sole  representa¬ 
tive  in  this  country  of  the  products  of  this  firm,  and  also  of  the  special  relief  decoration 
known  as  “Anaglypta.”  The  headquarters  and  address  of  the  Lloyd  Company  is  26 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

THE  ROOF  It  is  an  obvious  fact  that  “the  roof  that  shelters  us”  is  the 

THAT  SHELTERS  most  important  part  of  the  house,  the  most  exposed  and  un¬ 
protected.  A  leaky  roof,  or  one  that  needs  constant  watching 
and  repair,  is  a  perennial  discomfort  and  burden  of  expense,  and  its  avoidance  needs  only 
a  little  thoughtful  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  builder  at  the  outset.  The  N.  &  G. 
Taylor  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  manufacturers  of  the  “Taylor  Old  Style,”  state  the 
proposition  very  briefly  and  to  the  point:  “If  people  could  only  get  over  the  fallacy  of 
thinking  of  price  in  terms  of  money  difference,  and  look  at  it  rightly  in  terms  of  quality 
difference— they’d  save  themselves  both  trouble  and  money  in  the  end.  The  difference 
in  price  between  ‘Taylor  Old  Style’  tin  and  other  brands  is  only  consequent  upon  the 
difference  in  quality.  Quality  is  the  cause  of  price,  and  price  is  only  the  expression  of 
quality.” 

This  Company  issues  monthly  a  useful  booklet  called  “The  Arrow,”  which  will  be 
sent  upon  application. 

A  MANHATTAN  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  summer  guests,  transient  and  per- 

“SUMMER  RESORT”  manent,  at  Hotel  Belleclaire,  New  York  City,  suffered  less 

inconvenience  during  the  June  heated  term  than  their 
friends  who  were  supposed  to  be  reveling  in  the  charms  of  country  life.  A  new  system 
of  ventilation  for  the  entire  first  floor  preserves  a  cool  and  delightful  temperature  in  the 
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warmest  weather,  while  the  Roof  Garden  is  so  arranged  that  the  cool  breezes  from  the 
Hudson  and  the  Palisades,  on  the  west,  and  East  River,  on  the  opposite  side,  are  always 
at  command,  together  with  a  delightful  view  by  day  or  evening. 

Thousands  of  visitors  from  all  points  of  the  compass  will  make  New  York  their 
headquarters  during  the  vacation  season,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  great  metropolis 
is  itself  a  center  of  attraction,  and  affords  more  and  varied  opportunities  for  brief  and 
inexpensive  outings,  by  water,  trolley  rail,  than  any  other  city  on  the  continent. 

The  main  requisite  is  to  have  a  comfortable,  restful  and  retired  abiding  place  be¬ 
tween  whiles,  and  in  this  respect  Mr.  Milton  Roblee  has  made  Hotel  Belleclaire  an  ideal 
“Summer  Resort”  for  the  transient  visitor.  The  Belleclaire,  at  the  corner  of  77th 
Street  and  Broadway,  is  only  ten  minutes  from  all  the  large  stores  and  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  fifteen  minutes  by  subway  downtown,  and  only  five  minutes’  walk  from  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  Central  Park,  and  two  blocks  from  the  Hudson  River, 
with  its  interesting  traffic  and  the  charming  drives  along  its  shore. 

WOOD  PANELS  It  is  a  pleasure  again  to  call  attention  to  the  recent  enterprise 

READY  FOR  USE  of  the  Allen  Panel  Company,  of  Johnson  City,  Tennessee,  who 

are  placing  upon  the  market  their  built  up  wood  panels  for 
wainscoting,  doors  and  ceilings,  which  can  be  shipped  direct  to  house  builders  and  cab¬ 
inet  makers  ready  for  use.  Architects  and  builders  will  appreciate  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  order  these  panels,  made  of  carefully  selected  figured  wood  and  built  up 
of  either  three-  or  five-ply  cross  banded  wood  of  any  suitable  kind,  that  will  not  shrink, 
check  or  warp,  and  can  be  made  to  any  size.  The  broad  wainscot  panels  shown  in  the 
illustrated  advertisement  convey  their  own  sense  of  beauty  and  dignity,  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  note  the  fact  that  these  wide  panels  can  be  made  lasting  only  when  built  up  in 
this  way.  The  Company  has  every  advantage  of  mills  and  modern  machinery  situated 
in  the  heart  of  the  timber  country,  affording  the  best  materials  without  extra  cost  of 
handling.  Cost  and  particulars  will  be  given  upon  application  to  the  Company. 
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“It  is  a  problem  of  moral  education,  incumbent 
on  the  whole  people  and  intimately  touching  the 
National  welfare,  that  everything  possible  should 
be  done  to  make  the  surroundings  of  children  in 
home,  school  and  community  as  simple,  clean 
and  artistically  beautiful  as  possible.” 

Edward  Howard  Griggs. 

HE  real  education  of  a  child  be¬ 
gins  at  that  moment  when  he  first 
opens  his  small,  wondering  eyes 
upon  the  world  about  him.  In  its  sim¬ 
plest  sense  education  is,  after  all,  not  a  task 
to  be  accomplished  nor  a  goal  to  be  won, 


some  food,  so  is  the  mental  and  moral 
growth  furthered  or  hindered  by  those 
influences  with  which  it  comes  daily  in 
contact. 

Awakening  as  we  are  to  a  fuller  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  influence  of  environment  upon 
us,  we  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  that  it  may 
be  turned  to  best  account  in  shaping  those 
first  early  years  of  child-life  upon  which 
all  after  development  so  largely  depends. 
The  beauty  of  such  teaching  is  that  its 
truths  are  revealed  to  the  child  without 


NURSERY.  SHOWING  BOOKSHELVES  AND  WINDOW-SEAT 


but  rather  a  process  of  growth.  A  “lead¬ 
ing  out,”  as  it  were,  of  our  intelligence 
into  broader  fields  of  comprehension  and 
usefulness,  becoming  thus  a  part  of  our 
mental  and  physical  fibre  and  made  up  in 
no  small  degree  of  those  elements  which 
constitute  the  nature  and  characteristics 
of  our  personal  world. 

Mind  derives  its  growth  from  the 
things  that  are  around  it,  and  just  as  truly 
as  all  physical  life  is  dependent  for  its 
proper  development  on  nourishing,  whole- 


his  conscious  effort,  and  he  comes  to  know 
them  as  realities,  rather  than  theories,  as 
part  of  his  natural  equipment  rather 
than  affectations  to  be  set  aside  once  he  has 
left  the  company  of  “grown-ups.” 

This  was  the  education  which  Plato  has 
pictured  in  the  following  of  his  laws: 
“He  who  when  older  grown  is  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  fulfillment  of  any  task,  should 
from  childhood,  whether  engaged  in  play¬ 
ful  or  serious  pursuits,  acquaint  himself 
with  whatsoever  shall  best  fit  him  for  his 
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NURSERY,  SHOW 

future  work.  Thus,  he  desirous  of  becom¬ 
ing  a  farmer  or  a  house  builder  should,  in 
the  first  place,  play  at  tilling  the  ground, 
in  the  latter,  at  building  children’s  houses, 
and  the  father  of  each  should  provide  his 
children  with  small  implements,  imita¬ 
tions  of  the  true  ones,  for  so  shall  his  chil¬ 
dren  learn  all  that  they  may,  in  the  time 


ING  BLACKBOARD 

allowed  them  for  their  training.  A  work¬ 
man  should  learn  to  use  a  rule  and  he  who 
is  to  become  a  warrior  should,  in  sport, 
ride  on  horseback  or  indulge  in  similar 
pastimes,  for  the  soul  of  a  child  in  its  play 
should  be  guided  to  the  love  of  that  sort 
of  excellence  in  which,  when  he  grows  up, 
he  shall  have  to  be  perfected.” 
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In  school  methods,  and  largely  through 
the  influence  of  those  three  great  inter¬ 
preters  of  child-life,  Plato,  Rousseau  and 
Froebel,  there  has  been  almost  a  miracle 
of  reform  since  those  days,  yet  within 
memory,  when  it  was  a  matter  of  stern 
conviction  and  universal  acceptance  that 
knowledge  was  best  imparted  in  surround¬ 
ings  bared  of  all  possible  beauty  and  grace, 
that  children  might  be  the  better  impressed 
with  the  dignity  of  true  wisdom. 


The  school  then  may  do  much,  but  will 
yet  fall  short  of  its  greatest  service  unless 
its  work  is  supplemented  by  that  more 
personal  influence  of  the  home  life. 
While  it  is  true,  undeniably  so,  that  every 
effort  to  make  the  home  environment  har¬ 
monious  and  tasteful  finds  certain  response 
in  the  quickening  and  developing  of  the 
child’s  artistic  sensibilities,  it  will  be  at 
once  evident  that  the  closer  these  influ¬ 
ences  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  more 


AFTERNOON  TEA 


How  in  contrast  is  the  modern  class 
room,  with  its  tasteful  decorations,  its  well 
chosen  works  of  art  and  its  shelves  a  per¬ 
fect  treasure  house  of  interest  to  childish 
imagination.  Such  surroundings  are  an 
inspiration  to  the  child,  he  responds  to 
them  as  simply  and  as  spontaneously  as  a 
flower  that  unfolds  its  petals  to  the  sun¬ 
light.  There  is  awakened  in  him  a  love 
of  the  beautiful  that  we  well  may  envy 
him,  for  all  unconsciously  he  has  drunk  at 
the  well  spring  of  a  future  joy  and  a  rich 
contentment  that  no  changing  fortune  may 
ever  deny  him. 


intimate  world  of  his  own  interests  the 
more  real  will  be  the  impress  of  their  teach¬ 
ing  upon  him. 

There  is  no  simpler  way  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  this  than  such  as  is  suggested  in  the 
illustrations  which  serve  us  as  a  text : 
namely,  to  provide  for  the  child  some  small 
portion  of  the  house  at  large  that  shall  be 
his,  and  his  alone,  for  the  children  of  a 
household  are  oftentimes  overlooked  in  the 
planning  and  arrangement  of  most  homes, 
having  no  place  in  which  they  may  live 
and  grow  and  play  after  their  own  quaint 
fashion  without  a  constant  sense  that  they 
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are  in  some  way  interfering  with  the  plans 
of  older  people.  It  is  difficult  to  teach  a 
child  order  when  his  playthings  must  be 
gathered  hastily  from  the  floor  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  visitor.  It  is  hard  to  teach 
him  concentration  when  lessons  must  be 
learned  at  the  library  table  around  which 
half  the  family  are  assembled  in  conver¬ 
sation. 

All  the  comfort  and  delight  that  a  living 
room  is  in  the  life  of  the  household,  his 
nursery  will  be  to  a  child.  Here  is  the 
proper  place  for  his  studies,  his  books  and 


as  shown  in  our  first  illustration,  are 
always  indispensable,  for  every  child 
should  be  taught  the  proper  care  and  con¬ 
sideration  of  books,  and  this  will  be  a  sim¬ 
ple  matter  when  invitingly  low  shelves  are 
so  ready  at  hand.  In  this  same  room  a 
window  seat  forms  an  attractive  feature, 
and  a  useful  one  as  well,  for  underneath 
are  three  ample  drawers  for  toys  when 
play  time  is  done.  For  wall  covering  a 
plain  felt  paper  in  soft  coloring  is  always 
good,  or,  better  still,  one  of  the  Sanitas 
wall  coverings,  more  desirable  in  that  the 


child’s  wardrobe 


his  games,  and  it  is  in  this  room  that  most 
of  his  indoor  hours  should  be  spent.  Left 
quietly  thus  to  his  own  devices  he  is  infi¬ 
nitely  better  off  than  about  the  house  and 
naturally  enough  getting  into  every  kind 
of  mischief  for  sheer  lack  of  better  occupa¬ 
tion.  Such  a  room  should  be  sunny  and 
bright,  quiet  in  coloring  and  furnished 
with  the  utmost  simplicity.  Book  shelves, 


unavoidable  finger  marks  may  be  readily 
removed  by  a  dampened  cloth.  A  broad 
conventional  flower  frieze  adds  a  certain 
dignity  to  the  proportion,  and  a  rug  in 
harmonizing  tones  gives  an  air  of  coziness, 
otherwise  lacking. 

We  have  hinted  that  the  nursery  is  the 
place  for  the  study  hour  and  this  has  been 
taken  into  account  in  planning  the  room 
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shown  as  a  second  illustration.  A  gener¬ 
ous  blackboard,  after  all,  rather  tempts 
one  to  figure,  and  a  shelf  built  in  just  over 
head  affords  a  most  convenient  place  for 
copy  books  and  spellers. 

Pictures  are  always  interesting  to  chil¬ 
dren,  and  when  wisely  chosen  have  an 
educational  value  that  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  In  this  case  a  succession  of  Jap¬ 
anese  prints  framed  in  the  simplest  of  pan¬ 
eled  effects  gives  almost  the  impression  of 
a  wainscoting.  Such  a  series  arranged  so 
as  to  come  easily  within  the  child’s  line  of 
vision  affords  a  source  of  continued  pleas¬ 
ure  and  delight.  Flowers  seem  always  so 
appropriate  to  child  life  that  some  pots  of 
bright  blossoms  are  never  amiss.  A  wide 
shelf  supported  by  brackets  will  be  all  that 
is  necessary  to  provide  a  place  for  them 
and  their  care  will  be  one  of  the  pleasant 
duties  of  the  small  housewife. 

Bedtime  brings  an  end  to  each  day’s 
tasks  and  plays,  so  it  is  fitting  that  we 
should  close  with  a  thought  or  two  con¬ 
cerning  the  sleeping  rooms  of  children. 
These  we  should  have  exquisitely  simple 
in  every  detail  of  furnishing  and  decora¬ 


tion — daintiness  here  should  be  the  watch¬ 
word.  For  the  walls  a  rosy  tint  is  always 
a  favorite  where  children  are  concerned, 
though  yellows,  soft  tans,  greens  and 
blues  are  all  of  them  equally  appropriate, 
and  the  selection  might  be  best  left  to  the 
child’s  own  preference,  thus  at  once  giving 
him  a  sort  of  pride  and  proprietary  interest 
in  his  surroundings. 

Our  third  illustra¬ 
tion  shows  a  room  in 
which  a  narrow 
shelf  supported  by 
brackets  and  run¬ 
ning  around  the 
room  entire,  forms 
an  interesting  archi-  . 
tectural  feature,  and 
offers  an  acceptable 
resting  place  for  the 
little  knick-knacks 
which  children  love 
to  gather  around 
them.  The  furniture 
in  this  room  is  de¬ 
signed  especially  for 
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children’s  use  and  here  simple  construction 
and  graceful  proportions  are  continual 
manifestations  of  that  beauty  which  is 
truth,  directness,  and  singleness  of  pur¬ 
pose,  an  influence  whose  moral  worth  is 
almost  beyond  our  reckoning.  Though 
diminutive  in  size  this  little  suit  is  com¬ 
pleteness  itself,  with  its  little  dresser  and 
even  a  wardrobe,  where  frocks  and  shoes 
may  be  neatly  stowed  away,  each  in  its 
place  provided.  In  the  bed  a  pretty  touch 
has  been  given  to  the  head  board,  where 
a  panel  of  homespun,  easily  removed  for 
laundry  purposes  and  embroidered  in  jolly 
little  nightcapped  figures,  takes  the  place 
of  the  more  conventional  wood. 

In  such  rooms,  as  indeed  in  all  house 
furnishing,  one’s  own  ingenuity  and  taste 
will  count  for  far  more  than  the  mere  sum 
expended.  To  plan  them  will  prove  the 
more  fascinating  when  their  occupants  are 
to  be  the  small  folk  of  our  own  acquaint¬ 
ance  whose  interests  are  so  near  the  heart 
of  each  of  us. 

Such  are  the  practical  suggestions  that 
will  seem  well  worth  while  as  we  contem¬ 
plate  the  real  significance  of  childhood. 
Someone  has  called  it  “The  Golden  Age” 
— it  is  for  us  a  Golden  Opportunity. 

CRAFTSMAN  NEEDLEWORK 

UR  needleworkers  contribute  this 
month  some  interesting  patterns 
for  table  scarfs  and  the  third  in 
the  series  of  luncheon  sets.  Variety  is 
always  welcome  and  so  for  the  moment  the 
applique  has  been  set  aside  and  the  designs 
carried  out  instead  with  a  number  of  inter¬ 
esting  stitches. 

The  first  scarf  is  on  the  coarse  un¬ 
bleached  homespun  and  would  make  a 
pretty  feature  for  a  reading  table  in  a  liv¬ 
ing  room.  The  coloring  is  subdued  yet 
very  distinguished ;  a  soft  green  for  the 
couching,  hem  line,  stems,  and  the  little 
squares,  the  latter  being  worked  solid  in 
the  “long  and  short  stitch.”  This  same 


stitch  in  a  golden  brown  floss  is  again  used 
for  the  rectangular  pods,  while  the  little 
semi-circular  forms  where  the  stems  con¬ 
nect  is  a  solid  mass  of  French  knots  in  an 
old  gold  or  burnt  orange. 

Quite  in  contrast  to  the  rather  quiet 


TABLE  SCARF — CHECKERBERRY  MOTIF 

scheme  just  described  is  the  bright,  clear 
coloring  of  the  scarf  shown  in  our  second 
illustration.  For  the  background  a  cream 
linen  with  just  a  tinge  of  green  has  been 
selected.  The  hem  is  couched  in  a  floss. 


TABLE  SCARF — JEWEL  MOTIF 

which  suggests  an  ivory  tone  but  has  a  soft 
lustre  sometimes  lacking  in  this  particular 
shade.  The  outlining  is  in  olive  green  and 
the  two  square  blocks  capping  each  half 
circle  are  woven  solid  in  a  golden  brown,. 
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a  much  lighter  tone  of  which  appears  in 
the  oblongs  formed  at  the  crossing  of  the 
interesting  lines.  To  give  a  sparkle  and 
life,  the  tiny  squares  in  groups  of  three 
are  worked  over  and  over  in  a  clear  gold 
and  the  small  dot  completing  the  line  be¬ 
tween  adds  a  touch  of  glowing  orange. 

For  the  luncheon  set,  consisting  of  a 
center  square  and  six  plate  doilies,  the 
homespun  has  again  been  used.  The  hem 
lines  are  finished  with  double  hem-stitching 
and  this  effect  of  open  work  is  again  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  squares  which  form  the  chief 
interest  of  the  design.  These  are  first 
button-holed  around  so  as  to  insure  a  good 


TABLE  SCARF  —  CORNFLOWER  MOTIF 


firm  edge  and  then  the  central  part  cut  out 
and  filled  in  with  diagonals  which  receive 
a  finishing  touch  in  a  small  circle  also  in 
the  button-hole  stitch.  All  outlining  is 
in  a  deep  cream  color,  the  groups  of  small 
squares  in  a  rich  sap  green,  and  the  little 
dots  at  each  end  of  the  stems  introducing 
a  touch  of  orange. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the 
luncheon  set  and  the  second  scarf  have  the 
identical  motifs,  though  a  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  treatment.  To  complete  a  charm¬ 
ing  dining  room  set,  one  might  carry  out 
the  scarf  in  the  same  scheme  as  just  de¬ 
scribed,  using  it  as  a  sideboard  cover  in 


connection  with  the  center  piece  and 
doilies. 

The  thought  may  not  have  suggested 
itself  but  such  a  set  makes  a  most  exquisite 
Christmas  or  wedding  gift  and  will  be  the 
more  acceptable  because  of  the  thought 


LUNCHEON  SET— PLATE  DOYLEY 

and  time  you  may  have  spent  in  process  of 
their  making. 

The  third  scarf  is  on  coarsely  woven 
homespun  linen,  with  its  decorative  motif 
a  simple  little  arrangement  of  the  corn 
flower,  in  silvery  green,  soft  ivory  and  a 
touch  of  coral  pink,  repeating  the  scheme 
of  the  luncheon  set  described  in  our  Home 
Department  for  March,  1905,  and  in¬ 
tended  particularly  as  a  sideboard  cover 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  it. 


LUNCHEON  SET — CENTERPIECE 


Three  new  portieres  have  developed  so 
successfully  that  we  picture  them  here, 
feeling  sure  that  they  will  be  welcome  sug¬ 
gestions  to  the  house  furnisher.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  any  of  these  designs 
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PORTIERE — PINE  CONE  MOTIF 


may  be  carried  out  in  any  color  combina¬ 
tion  desired,  and  that  even  the  most  inex¬ 
perienced  needlewoman  will  find  the  work 
a  delightful  pastime  for  leisure  hours. 

The  first  portiere  shows  an  old  friend, 
the  Pine  Cone  motif ,  carried  out  on  a 
background  of  wood  brown.  The  cones 
are  in  a  rich  green  with  dark  outlines  and 
markings,  and  the  pine  needles  in  an  ex¬ 
quisitely  soft  shade  of  tan,  this  same  color 
figuring  again  in  the  band  which  serves  as 
a  base  and  balance  for  the  design. 

The  nasturtium,  a  new  motif  to  us  and 
always  a  charming  one,  forms  the  decora¬ 
tive  feature  of  the  second  portiere.  The 
background  is  a  deep  olive  green,  leaves 
and  flower  are  in  old  gold  linen  with  a 
band  of  soft  tan  to  give  them  a  certain 
setting  and  backing.  Another  band  of 
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green  forming  a  base  for  the  slender  stem 
lines  introduces  once  more  the  rich  green 
of  the  floss,  used  in  long  and  short  button¬ 
hole  stitch  that  holds  the  leaves  in  place. 
This  same  stitch  in  a  bright  glowing  yel¬ 
low  brings  the  flower  out  in  high  relief, 
whose  stems  and  flower  centers  introduce 
deeper  tones  of  gold. 

Lastly,  the  third  of  our  portieres  shows 
another  arrangement  of  the  Checker 
Berry  motif  used  on  the  first  table  scarf 
described  above.  For  a  background,  a 
rich  russet  has  been  selected  wfith  a  band 
of  a  lighter  shade  of  the  same  color  but 
verging  towards  the  gold.  The  square 
berry  forms  are  in  an  applique  of  change¬ 
able  russet  and  soft  yellow,  held  in  place 
wfith  a  long  and  short  button-hole  stitch 
and  prettily  accented  with  the  clusters  of 
French  knots  in  emerald  green. 


PORTIERE  —  NASTURTIUM  MOTIF 
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REPLIES  AND  DISCUSSION 

OUR  first  letter  comes  from  a  good 
friend  in  the  far  west  and  will 
be  particularly  interesting  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  subject  treated  of  in  the 
Home  Department  this  month,  that  of  the 
decoration  and  furnishing  of  children’s 
rooms. 


PORTIERE — CHECKERBERRY  MOTIF 


“I  have  been  reading  in  The  Crafts¬ 
man  with  increasing  interest  of  things 
made  from  linens  and  canvas.  I  wish  to 
refer  to  the  July,  1903,  number,  which 
contains  description  of  child’s  room.  I 
have  a  child’s  room,  11 x  13  feet,  to  fur¬ 
nish.  The  walls  are  sand  float  finish  and 
woodwork  birch  finished  in  forest  green 
and  rubbed  to  mat  finish.  I  like  the  frieze 
of  the  room  and  if  it  could  be  used  with 
the  lower  wall  and  ceiling  stained  with 


water  colors,  I  should  like  to  have  the 
material  stamped  and  the  necessaries  for 
embroidery.  Will  you  please  tell  me 
whether  the  linen  frieze  will  combine  with 
the  stained  wall.” 

Answer : 

“We  were  delighted  to  learn  from  your 
letter  of  recent  date  that  you  contemplate 
carrying  out  the  frieze  suggested  in  the 
July  Craftsman  for  1903,  in  the  child’s 
room  in  your  own  home.  We  think  that 
this  will  make  a  very  pleasing  feature  of 
such  a  room  and  that  the  idea  will  be  very 
simple  to  carry  out  and  a  d-elightful  experi¬ 
ment  for  you. 

“We  think  you  will  find  the  Craftsman 
canvas  better  adapted  for  this  purpose  than 
linen  because  there  is  an  interest  in  the 
texture  and  also  it  will  not  require  the  fine 
needlework  necessary  in  the  smoother 
fabric.  We  send  you  under  separate  cover 
some  samples  of  the  colors  desired. 

“If  you  desire  to  carry  out  the  whole 
scheme  in  needlework,  appliquing  the 
heart-shaped  device  and  the  rabbits,  we 
will  be  glad  to  stamp  the  complete  frieze 
for  you.  If  you  desire  to  have  this  sten¬ 
ciled  with  either  the  heart-shaped  figure 
or  the  rabbits,  or  both,  the  cost  to  you 
would  be  additional.  The  chief  advan¬ 
tage  in  having  a  part  of  the  motif  sten¬ 
ciled  is  that  it  would  take  less  time  than 
the  applique,  the  figures  being  simply  out¬ 
lined.  The  needlework  throughout  is  so 
coarse,  however,  that  the  work  will  pro¬ 
gress  rapidly. 

“We  are  much  interested  that  you 
should  try  this  novel  little  decoration  and 
it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  us  to  give  any  sug¬ 
gestions  regarding  floss  or  colors.” 

LATER  the  same  correspondent 
writes:  “  I  am  studying  the  room 
of  my  little  son,  who  is  now  four. 
Once  before  I  inquired  concerning  frieze 
of  child’s  room,  shown  in  July,  1903, 
number  of  The  Craftsman.  You  very 
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kind  y  answered  offering  to  do  stenciling, 
etc.  After  considering  further  I  decided 
that  frieze  of  room  shown  in  June,  1903, 
number  would  be  more  attractive  and  of 
more  abiding  interest  to  boys. 

“I  have  made  measurements  of  the  room 
and  openings  and  shall  give  them  to  you, 
sending  samples  of  woodwork  and  of  can¬ 
vas  I  like  for  side  wall.  If  you  find  a 
better  combination  than  my  untrained  eye 
has  sketched,  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  of  it. 
1  am  having  my  carpenter  make  three 
pieces  of  furniture  in  oak,  for  the  room, 
which  I  hope  to  have  finished  in  green, 
and  with  the  hardware  shown  in  your  cat¬ 
alogue,  a  dresser  like  picture  in  July,  1903, 
a  bookcase  with  two  doors  with  small 
panes  at  top  and  large  one  below,  and  table 
like  one  shown  in  June,  1903.  Will  you 
sell  me  stain  for  these  pieces? 

“If  you  furnish  frieze  and  side  wall  in 
canvas,  can  you  send  water  color  for  ceil¬ 
ing?  Will  you  please  send  prices,  depth 
of  frieze,  and  where  it  would  better 
be  placed,  at  angle  or  top  of  opening?  I 
have  asked  many  things  but  I  am  anxious 
to  apply  your  color  and  textile  schemes  in 
my  house  as  fast  as  I  can  procure  the 
means.  The  whole  house  is  before  me 
so  I  make  my  small  beginning  in  the  most 
important  place.” 

To  which  our  response  was  as  follows: 

“In  reply  to  your  recent  letter  to  us,  we 
are  glad  to  give  you  our  estimate  for  the 
frieze,  as  shown  in  the  June,  1903,  num¬ 
ber  of  The  Craftsman.  This  frieze  is 
not  done  in  needlework  and  would  have 
to  be  stenciled  entirely.  As  this  would 
require  a  great  deal  of  work  on  our  part 
the  cost  to  you  would  be.  ...  for  this  sten¬ 
ciling,  exclusive  of  the  materials  used. 

“We  are  enclosing  samples  of  the  can¬ 
vas  which  we  think  you  will  find  appro¬ 
priate.  Our  idea  would  be  to  use  the  soft 
browns  for  the  walls  and  the  light  cream 
tone  for  the  frieze  covering;  this  frieze 
color  being  also  used  in  the  tint  of  your 
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ceiling.  We  would  then  introduce  in  the 
stencil  pattern  the  regular  forest  greens 
and  chestnut  browns,  etc.,  which  would 
be  attractive  with  the  coloring  of  your 
woodwork. 

“The  tint  of  the  ceiling  you  will  have 
no  trouble  in  securing.  Any  first-class 
painter  will  be  able  to  apply  the  tint.  The 
ceiling  should  first  be  gone  over  with  a 
glue  sizing.  These  tints  are  simply  mixed 
with  water  to  the  desired  shade  and  then 
applied  with  a  broad  wall  brush. 

If  you  select  this  frieze,  will  you  be 
good  enough  to  advise  us  definitely  con¬ 
cerning  the  distance  from  the  top  of  the 
triple  windows.  We  should  carry  the 
frieze  around  on  an  even  line  two  feet 
wide.  We  are  enclosing  sample  of  No.  9 
stain,  which  we  think  will  be  just  what 
you  want.” 

THE  following  is  a  letter  telling  of 
another  house  in  which  Crafts¬ 
man  house  plans  have  been  modi¬ 
fied  to  suit  personal  tastes  and  require¬ 
ments.  Believing  that  the  correspond¬ 
ence  regarding  same  will  be  full  of  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions  for  other  prospective 
builders,  we  publish,  together  with  the 
letter,  in  full  as  received,  ours  in  reply. 

“I  have  mailed  to  you  blue  prints  show¬ 
ing  floor  plans  front  and  side  elevation ; 
you  will  notice  the  design  of  our  house  is 
a  variation  of  Craftsman  Cottage  Num¬ 
ber  IV,  shown  in  your  April  issue. 

“Our  house  will  face  north,  on  lot  50  x 
200,  sets  back  55  feet  from  sidewalk,  with 
ground  sloping  2  feet  from  ground  to  side¬ 
walk.  What  sort  of  foliage  and  what 
color  of  cement  walks  do  you  suggest? 

“The  specifications  call  for  all  exterior 
walls  Portland  cement  plaster  of  natural 
gray  color,  finish  rough.  The  chimney- 
tops  vermilion  red.  The  roof,  red  wood 
shingles  left  their  natural  color,  dipped  in 
linseed  oil;  all  other  exterior  wood  work 
(except  front  entrance  door,  eaves  of  main 
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roof  and  porch  hood)  to  be  painted  any 
desired  color.  What  color  do  you  advise  ? 

“We  have  contemplated  making  the 
window  trim  (which  is  wood)  gray  of 
a  shade  darker  than  the  plaster  work,  with 
sash  white.  Main  entrance  door,  which 
will  be  chestnut,  and  eaves  of  main  roof 
and  ceiling  of  porch  hood  to  be  stained  and 
oiled  nut  browm. 

“Interior.  The  interior  woodwork  for 
entire  house  is  cypress,  except  stair  hall 
and  living  room,  which  will  be  chestnut. 
Treds  and  risers  and  flooring  throughout 
will  be  yellow  pine.  Specifications  call 
for  stain  (color  optional)  with  finish  coat 
of  Berry  Bros’.  Lack  Lustre,  which  finish 
when  dry  is  flat.  Entire  interior  plaster 
to  be  sand  finish  except  kitchen,  which  is 
t-  be  smooth  finish.  We  have  contem¬ 
plated  the  flooring  color  scheme  for  the 
living  room :  the  woodwork  to  be  stained 
and  oiled  an  Austrian  brown  to  match  fin¬ 
ish  of  Craftsman  furniture.  The  walls 
to  be  of  a  warm  tan  color  with  ceiling  of 
old  ivory.  What  color  carpet,  draperies, 
etc.,  would  you  suggest?  In  this  room 
we  will  have  Austrian  brown  Craftsman 
furniture  with  brown  leather  cushions  and 
table  top. 

“The  woodwork  of  the  stair  hall  will  be 
treated  same  as  living  room.  Would  you 
advise  us  to  put  a  carpet  on  stair? 

“Our  dining  room  furniture  is  highly 
polished  antique  quartered  oak.  Cush¬ 
ions  of  chairs  are  black  leather.  Carpet 
is  a  Persian  design,  body  color  red,  with 
design  green,  yellow  and  black.  What 
would  you  suggest  for  color  of  woodwork, 
plaster  and  draperies? 

“Our  kitchen  furniture  is  polished  oak 
with  linoleum  for  floor,  having  a  geomet¬ 
rical  design  in  yellow  and  brown.  We 
would  like  your  advice  as  to  color  of  wood¬ 
work,  plaster  and  draperies. 

“Bedrooms.  We  have  furnishings  for 
one  bedroom  as  follows:  Furniture  is 
highly  polished  mahogany  of  deep  red 


color;  carpet  is  Axminster,  of  dark  green, 
body  color  with  design  in  light  green  and 
crimson.  Kindly  give  your  suggestion  for 
color  of  woodwork,  plaster  and  draperies. 

“The  other  bedroom  is  to  be  furnished 
with  Craftsman  furniture  just  as  soon  as 
we  can  afford  it  and  therefore  would  like 
your  suggestion  now  regarding  the  color 
scheme  for  this  room. 

“Bathroom  wainscot,  four  feet  from 
floor,  will  be  Keene  cement  to  imitate  tile,, 
walls  we  thought  to  make  delicate  pink. 
Lavatory,  closet,  and  bath  tub  are  white- 
enamel.  We  ask  also  for  advice  regarding 
the  color  of  this  room. 

“I  have  noticed  that  almost  all  plaster 
houses  that  I  have  seen  are  cracked.  Can 
you  tell  me  the  cause  and  how  to  avoid  the- 
cracking  of  plaster?” 

Replying,  we  wrote : 

“We  believe  that  you  will  find  the  gray 
cement  walks  most  satisfactory  and  we  de¬ 
sire  to  make  the  following  suggestions, 
regarding  foliage:  About  fifteen  feet  from 
the  street  line  and  opposite  each  other  on 
each  side  of  the  path  leading  to  the  house, 
we  should  plant  cedars.  These  keep 
green  all  the  year  round  and  are  always 
satisfactory.  Quite  near  the  house  on  the 
left  would  be  a  nice  place  for  a  clump  ot 
low  shrubs,  and  another  similar  clump 
might  be  placed  on  the  right  somewhat 
nearer.  Almost  against  the  house  it 
would  be  nice  to  have  some  flowering 
bushes  prettily  grouped.  You  will  get 
seme  excellent  suggestions  by  looking  over 
some  of  the  houses  and  grounds  pictured 
in  recent  numbers  of  The  Craftsman. 

“The  color  scheme  for  the  exterior  of 
the  house,  as  noted  in  your  specifications, 
is  excellent.  We  should  have  the  wood¬ 
work,  including  the  front  entrance  door 
and  eaves  of  main  roof,  stained,  not 
painted,  a  soft  grey-green.  Wherever  it 
is  possible  stain  should  be  substituted  for 
paint,  as  the  former  allows  the  grain  of 
the  wood  to  show  through  and  is,  from 
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every  standpoint,  to  be  preferred.  In  this 
connection,  you  will  be  interested  in  an 
article  on  color  for  exterior  effects  pub¬ 
lished  in  our  Home  Department  for  April. 
With  the  green,  as  suggested  above,  white 
sashes  would  be  very  effective. 

“To  take  up  the  question  of  the  interior, 
we  think  that  before  you  have  decided 
finally  on  the  finish  for  your  woodwork, 
that  you  will  be  interested  in  some  of  our 
Craftsman  finishes  for  yellow  pine.  We 
have  lately  gotten  some  very  beautiful  re¬ 
sults  which  we  feel  sure  will  please  you, 
and  upon  request  shall  be  delighted  to  for¬ 
ward  a  number  of  samples  for  your  inspec¬ 
tion. 

“In  the  living  room,  we  should  tint  the 
wall  a  rich,  lustrous  old  gold,  which  is 
much  more  effective  than  the  usual  shades 
of  tan.  The  ceiling  should  then  be  of  an 
old  ivory  tint,  which  you  mention,  and  for 
the  floor  covering,  we  believe  that  you 
will  find  the  Indian  Drugget  rugs  a  very 
harmonious  selection.  These  have  the 
dull  yellows,  terra  cottas  and  blacks  which 
would  be  excellent  with  the  scheme  de¬ 
scribed.  For  window  draperies,  a  soft 
crepe  material  in  the  natural  color  back¬ 
ground  with  embroidered  figures  intro¬ 
ducing  pomegranate  and  greens  will  add 
the  finishing  touch. 

“When  you  are  ready  to  take  up  the 
matter  of  draperies,  we  shall  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  interesting  samples  of  fabrics  to 
submit  to  you. 

“As  a  usual  thing  we  do  not  advise  car¬ 
pet  on  the  stairs,  and  it  would  be  our  idea 
to  simply  stain  the  woodwork  of  hall  and 
stairs  to  match  that  of  your  living  room. 

“In  your  dining  room,  a  soft  golden 
brown  in  flat  finish  will  give  the  best 
effect,  with  the  woodwork  mentioned,  and 
we  should  tint  the  walls  a  soft  yellow  tone 
with  something  of  a  pink  cast.  This 
color  is  known  as  a  “peach”  tint.  The 
draperies  of  this  room  will  be  best  in  a 
cream  color  linen  with  the  pattern  intro¬ 


ducing  some  green  and  yellow,  and  a 
touch  of  blue.  For  portieres  a  soft  shade 
of  olive  green  would  be  best  in  keeping. 

“In  the  kitchen,  the  woodwork  will  be 
very  pretty  if  stained  green,  the  walls 
being  left  in  the  natural  plaster  and  win¬ 
dow  hangings  of  homespun  with  a  cross 
stitch  pattern  of  dull  yellow  and  greens. 

Concerning  the  bedrooms,  we  think 
that,  in  the  first  one  described,  the  wood¬ 
work  will  be  the  most  effective  if  painted 
a  rich  ivory  color.  The  plaster  may  be 
painted  in  a  shade  of  the  pink-tan  color 
referred  to,  and  for  window  draperies,  you 
could  not  make  a  better  choice  than  our 
figured  linen  having  the  natural  color 
background  with  the  figures  in  an  old  pink 
with  just  a  touch  of  green  and  blue  in  the 
pattern. 

“In  the  second  bedroom,  the  woodwork 
might  be  white,  the  furniture  a  yellow 
curly  maple  and  the  walls  tinted  a  pale 
gray-blue.  The  window  draperies  in  very 
pale  corn  color  with  this  scheme  would  be 
charming. 

“A  rose  pink  will  be  very  pretty  and 
dainty  in  your  bath  room  and  in  the  lava¬ 
tory;  we  should  cover  the  wall  in  a  blue- 
white  Sanitas  paper  up  to  within  about 
two  feet  of  the  ceiling.  This  makes  an 
excellent  finish  for  such  a  wall  as  it  is  not 
affected  by  water  and  any  soil  can  be 
readily  wiped  off  with  a  cloth.  You  will 
find  further  notice  of  this  paper  in  the 
advertising  pages  of  The  Craftsman 
and  in  our  “Open  Door”  Department. 

“In  answer  to  your  final  question  con¬ 
cerning  the  plaster,  we  finish  our  houses 
with  a  very  rough  effect  gained  by  stip¬ 
pling  the  plaster  when  wet  with  a  coarse 
broom.  Thus  treated,  it  is  not  so  apt  to 
crack  and  such  blemishes  are  not  at  all 
conspicuous. 

“We  trust  you  may  find  these  sugges¬ 
tions  helpful  and  assure  you  of  our  willing¬ 
ness  to  serve  you  further  when  occasion 
arises.” 
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LL  the  way  from  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  comes  the  following: 

“I  enclose  herewith  rough  pen¬ 
cil  sketch  showing  floor  plan  and  side  walls 
of  a  cottage  I  will  fix  up,  and  any  com¬ 
ments  or  suggestions  from  you  will  be 
highly  appreciated.  On  the  sketches  I 
show  the  colors  I  am  partial  to.  How¬ 
ever,  if  they  are  not  correct  I  am  willing  to 
change  them. 

For  a  description  of  the  cottage,  will 
say  the  exterior  is  white,  with  south¬ 
west  exposure.  All  the  rooms  are  large, 
and  have  plenty  of  light.  The  woodwork 
throughout  the  house  is  pine  or  cypress 
and  finished  in  its  natural  color,  and  this 
I  would  like  to  make  so  as  to  harmonize 
with  the  rooms. 

“The  living  room  will  not  be  papered 
at  present,  but  I  would  like  you  to  suggest 
a  trim  for  it,  as  it  will  be  fixed  up  in  the 
fall. 

“All  my  furniture  is  golden  oak,  except 
the  hall  and  living  room,  which  is  of  the 
Mission  design  and  black  in  color,  with  an 
eggshell  gloss. 

“The  ceilings  in  all  rooms  are  n  or  12 
feet  high,  and  all  doors  have  transoms,  and 
are  the  same  height  as  the  windows. 

“If  you  find  it  necessary  to  change  the 
trim  of  any  of  the  rooms  I  would  like  to 
leave  the  hall  as  it  is,  as  red  is  my  failing.” 

To  which  we  replied  : 

“Starting  with  the  hall,  we  are  glad  to 
say  that  we  make  no  possible  objection  to 
your  choice  of  red  as  the  wall  tone  and 
would  only  suggest  that  you  keep  to  the 
terra  cottas,  instead  of  to  the  reds  having 
a  crimson  hue.  We  should  have  the  ceil¬ 
ing  a  cream  color  but  slightly  gray,  and  the 
woodwork  will,  in  this  connection,  he 
most  effective  in  a  somewhat  deeper, 
richer  tone  of  the  natural  finish  now  in 
place. 

“Your  rough  plan  of  the  dining  room 
not  being  in  scale,  we  have  drawn  same 
up  for  you  and  should  urge  you  strongly 


to  run  the  plate  rail  on  a  line  with  the  top 
of  your  door,  as,  in  our  opinion,  this  makes 
the  best  solution  of  the  rather  difficult 
problem  which  you  have  before  you.  You 
can  then  bring  the  cream  tone  of  the  ceil¬ 
ing  down  in  canopy  effect,  and  use  the 
green  burlaps  or  paper  for  the  walls  as  you 
yourself  suggest.  The  russet  which  you 
chose  for  the  ceiling  color,  we  fear  would 
seem  somewhat  heavy  and  oppressive  over¬ 
head,  and  so  we  have  substituted  the 
ether. 

“The  living  room  will  be  effective  if 
the  woodwork  be  finished  a  soft  dull  green 
and  this  you  can  accomplish,  in  the  case  of 
your  woodwork  which  has  already  been 
finished,  by  simply  mixing  a  little  oil  paint 
of  the  desired  tone  to  some  shellac  and 
apply  this  direct,  thus  doing  away  with  the 
nuisance  of  having  to  scrape  the  wood¬ 
work  entirely  clean.  In  this  way  any 
color  effect  which  you  may  desire  may  be 
very  readily  entertained,  and  if  you  were 
careful  enough  to  use  as  little  pigment  as 
possible,  the  grain  of  the  wood  will  still 
be  distinctly  visible.  For  the  wall  tone  an 
old  yellow  will  be  best  and  a  little  later 
we  shall  have  some  window  draperies  to 
offer  you  which  will  be  beautiful  in  this 
connection.  A  sort  of  crepe  texture  in 
natural  effect  background  and  a  conven¬ 
tional  flower  motif  in  old  gold  and  greens. 

“For  the  large  bedroom,  one  of  the  soft 
delft  blues  would  be  the  best  choice  with 
the  woodwork  of  a  cream  tone  and  ceiling 
of  white.  Figured  linen  in  natural  color 
background  and  Poppy  motif  in  old  pink 
with  just  a  touch  of  blue  and  green  would 
be  a  decided  addition. 

“In  the  dining  room  we  should  have 
the  woodwork  treated  as  in  the  hall, 
the  natural  effect  rather  darkened  and 
richer ;  the  walls  in  warm  light  green 
and  the  ceiling  of  a  cream  tint,  almost 
a  gray.  Window  hangings  should  be  of 
a  soft  yellow  ground  color,  very  pale  in 
tone. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  CORNER 

G.  O.  Coble,  Roxboro,  N.  C.,  June  12, 
1905:  “I  have  your  Craftsman’s  Story, 
and  like  it.  Some  time  in  the  next  few 
years,  I  want  to  build  me  a  house — a  home 
— and  I  am  anxious  to  get  together  all  of 
the  information  and  suggestions  possible, 
so  that  I  may  build  a  home  that  will  be  a 
home,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.” 

Frank  C.  Walter,  of  Edwards  & 
Walter,  Architects,  Columbia,  S.  C., 
June  7,  1905 :  “It  has  been  my  intention 
for  some  time  to  send  you  a  list  of  various 
clients  of  ours  through  this  section,  and  I 
will  do  so  at  the  first  opportunity  I  have 
to  give  the  matter  attention.  We  find 
that  the  influence  of  The  Craftsman 
among  our  clients  is  invaluable  to  us,  and 
we  would  be  glad  to  have  it  precede  us 
into  the  hands  of  all  intending  home-build¬ 
ing.” 

Eugene  Clute,  The  Clute  Studios, 
New  York  City,  June  15,  1905:  “En¬ 
closed  find  postal  order  in  payment  of  my 
renewal  subscription  to  The  Crafts¬ 
man.  I  have  read  The  Craftsman 
regularly  from  the  first  number  you  pub¬ 
lished,  and  have  watched  its  steady  im¬ 
provement  with  great  respect  for  its  pur¬ 
pose.  The  June  number  with  its  strong 
discussion  of  the  Modern  Architectural 
Problem,  brought,  however,  a  new  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  breadth  and  strength  of  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  this  publication  and  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  it  has  attained.  I  am  glad  that  it 
has  become  such  a  power  for  good.” 

E.  Van  Hoevenberg,  Librarian,  Fer- 
-guson  Library,  Stamford,  Conn.,  June  17, 
1905:  “We  have  The  Craftsman  from 
the  first  number  and  hope  to  continue  our 
subscription  as  long  as  it  is  in  existence. 
It  is  much  too  valuable  and  attractive  to 
be  without.” 

E.  G.  Bassett,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
June  5,  1905  :  “The  June  number  of  The 
Craftsman  arrived  some  days  ago,  as 


well  as  the  large  bundle  of  back  numbers, 
including  the  January  one,  which  I  was 
afraid  you  would  be  obliged  to  omit. 
Shortly  after  the  back  numbers  came,  the 
catalogues  arrived.  The  whole  thing  has 
pleased  me  wonderfully.  I  wish  to  ex¬ 
tend  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  pains  you 
have  taken  in  the  matter,  and  assure  you 
that  any  time  I  am  able  to  put  in  a  good 
word  for  your  publications  here,  I  will  do 
so  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure.  As  I 
said  in  my  first  letter,  the  whole  combina¬ 
tion  is  nearer  the  real  thing  than  anything 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  before. 
Some  of  the  so-called  “crafts”  publications 
and  catalogues  are  the  most  hideous  things 
imaginable:  a  condition  you  are  no  doubt 
well  aware  of.  The  work  of  construction 
is  and  always  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to 
me,  and  I  have  all  the  conveniences  for 
doing  this,  as  well  as  having  had  consider¬ 
able  experience,  as  it  has  been  my  pastime 
for  several  years,  but  I  have  always  been 
bothered  in  securing  the  proper  trimmings 
to  go  with  this  particular  style  of  work; 
but  the  solution  now  seems  to  be  at  hand 
through  your  generosity  in  selling  to  us 
amateurs.” 

Helen  D.  Meeker,  East  Orange,  N. 
J.,  June  12,  1905:  “I  am  especially  inter¬ 
ested  in  your  articles  on  Home  Training 
and  Cabinet  Work,  and  as  a  teacher  of 
Manual  Training,  find  them  of  great  use 
in  my  work.” 

Mrs.  Geo.  E.  Oliver,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
June  7,  1905:  “I  find  “The  Craftsman’s 
Story”  booklet  unusually  interesting,  and 
wish  you  would  send  me  The  Crafts¬ 
man." 

From  Horace  C.  Corner,  Toronto, 
Canada,  June  19,  1905:  “I  am  delighted 
with  the  four  copies  of  The  Craftsman 
I  recently  received.  Please  enter  my  sub¬ 
scription  for  one  year  starting  with  July 
number  and  send  me  now  the  three  cata¬ 
logues  mentioned  and  any  other  literature 
there  may  be.” 
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HOME  IN  ITHACA 


EW  men  have  been  as  helpful  and  useful  to  their  fellow- 
men  and  their  country  in  so  many  different  ways  as 
Andrew  D.  White,  educator,  philosopher,  diplomat  and 
statesman.  After  a  long,  eventful,  active  and  honor¬ 
able  career,  he  has  retired  with  the  remaining  members 
of  his  family  to  the  house  he  built  for  himself  near 
Cornell  University,  at  Ithaca,  New  York,  and  there  he  recently 
accorded  to  The  CRAFTSMAN  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  him  about 
the  events  of  his  life,  the  motives  that  had  governed  him  and  his  ideas 
upon  things  in  general  of  importance  and  interest  at  this  time. 

In  appearance  Mr.  White  is  of  medium  size,  neither  tall,  nor 
large,  with  the  slight  stoop  of  the  scholar.  A  man  of  mental  rather 
than  physical  distinction,  a  man  of  wide  culture,  of  association  with 
men  of  thoughts  and  action,  a  man  unused  to  wasting  a  moment  of 
time  even  in  social  intercourse;  one  who  presses  on  to  the  business  in 
hand  quietly  though  firmly  and  surely;  one  who  knows  what  he  wants 
and  sees  clearly  a  way  to  get  it,  and  who  cannot  be  changed  from  that 
way  until  it  has  been  thoroughly  tried;  a  man  of  quick  intellect,  of 
ready  resource  and  quick  combativeness,  who  in  the  olden  days  would 
have  quarreled  with  you  on  a  nice  point  of  honor,  given  you  your 
choice  of  swords  and  place,  and  then  proceeded  to  pink  you  in  the 
most  gentle  and  approved  manner,  all  the  time  regretting  that  you 
were  put  to  any  inconvenience ;  these  things  and  much  more  that  can¬ 
not  be  transferred  to  paper  is  Mr.  White. 

Naturally  the  conversation  turned  to  the  autobiography  so  lately 
published  and  so  widely  read,  and  to  its  wonderful  range  of  experi¬ 
ences,  impressions  and  opinions.  In  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  he  was  not  a  confirmed  optimist,  Mr.  White  replied:  “Oh, 
I’m  not  often  inclined  to  pessimism.  As  a  general  thing  I  have  seen 
so  much  of  real  progress  in  my  life,  so  many  good  things  have  come 
to  pass  that  I  never  dreamed  of,  good  and  sensible  things  in  politics, 
in  education,  in  art,  in  music,  in  morals,  and  in  religious  thought  that 
I’m  an  incorrigible  optimist.”  Not  only  an  optimist  is  Mr.  White, 
but  most  utilitarian  in  his  philosophy.  He  rejoices  over  the  progress 
of  his  country  and  of  humanity  during  his  lifetime,  but  his  view  of 
how  that  progress  has  come  to  pass  is  eminently  practical.  He  is  a 
firm  believer  in  work,  and  in  the  wisdom  of  taking  things  as  they 
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come,  and  turning  them  to  the  best  use.  Said  he :  “Work  is  a  bless- 
ing,  a  great  good  to  the  human  race.  Every  man  who  has  really  lived 
has  found  that  out  for  himself.  I  have  had  my  share  of  severe 
troubles  and  in  work  I  gained  the  greatest  and  readiest  relief.  Then, 
too,  for  many  years  I’ve  ever  kept  before  me  the  words  of  old  Presi¬ 
dent  Dwight  of  Yale — the  grandfather  of  the  present  president; — 
he  was  one  of  the  great  men  of  his  day.  He  was  considered  a  great 
theologian,  poet,  preacher,  educator  and  man.  He  died  in  1877. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  gave  an  address  to  his  students  in  which 
he  told  them  he  intended  to  give  them  a  piece  of  practical  advice,  into 
which  he  had  summed  up  about  all  the  wisdom  he  had  been  able  to 
gain  as  the  result  of  his  life  of  thinking.  The  students  sat  breath¬ 
lessly,  some  with  pencil  and  note-book  in  hand  ready  to  write  down 
this  wonderful  man’s  conclusions,  when  he  said  very  sententiously: 
‘Young  gentlemen,  here  it  is ;  when  it  rains  let  it  rain.’  ” 

And  the  distinguished  diplomat  leaned  back  and  laughed  heartily 
as  he  recalled  the  looks  of  blank  amazement  that  came  over  the  faces 
of  the  Yale  men  at  that  time.  Then  he  commented  upon  the  pro¬ 
found  philosophy  contained  in  the  simple  words,  and  the  simple 
thought,  and,  in  response  to  a  question  as  to  whether  all  truly  great 
things  were  not  simple, — great  architecture,  great  sculpture,  great 
paintings,  great  music,  great  dramas,  great  men,  he  answered :  “Cer¬ 
tainly,  I  believe  all  the  greatest  things  are  simple.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  case  of  Michael  Angelo.  His  statues  are  all  great  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  their  simplicity.  There  is  a  certain  remarkable  innate  strength 
that  we  always  feel  in  their  presence.  It  is  hard  to  define  and  one 
could  not  describe  it  even  though  he  took  a  whole  day  to  the  task.” 

ASKED  if  he  felt  that  the  same  principles  of  simplicity  applied 
to  all  great  architecture,  he  thought  for  a  moment  and  then 
replied:  “I  should  say  it  did  in  regard  to  the  architecture  of 
Egypt  and  Greece,  but  certainly  not  to  the  Gothic.  It  might  also 
apply  to  the  Roman  and  the  Romanesque ;  but  when  the  Gothic  flow¬ 
ered  out  in  all  its  gorgeous  growth  you  could  scarcely  say  that  sim¬ 
plicity  was  its  chief  characteristic.  Take  for  instance  one  of  the 
three  greatest  cathedrals  of  Europe,  that  of  Amiens,  it  is  one  mass  of 
elaborate  detail,  and  yet,  upon  second  thought,  one  is  compelled  to 
recognize  that  the  chief  feature  of  the  building  is  its  underlying  sim- 
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plicity;  the  great  lines  of  columns,  the  pointed  arches  all  combining 
to  produce  a  uniform  and  harmonious  effect.  You  know  Ruskin  said 
we  could  not  have  too  much  ornament  provided  it  was  good.  That 
is  my  own  feeling.  To  be  good,  however,  it  must  flow  naturally  out 
of  the  strong  simplicity  of  the  structure  itself  and  there  must  be  in 
it  all  a  central  thought,  an  underlying  simple  purpose.” 

Upon  the  general  architecture  of  the  country,  he  said:  “All 
through  what  we  call  the  Colonial  period  and  down  to  about  1840  we 
made  steady  progress  in  national  architecture  in  accord  with  what 
might  be  called  simple  evolutionary  methods.  The  improvement 
was  gradual  and  sure.  We  took  English  and  French  adaptations  of 
classical  styles  and  improved  upon  them,  suiting  them  to  our  own 
peculiar  needs.  Thomas  Jefferson  did  much  for  us  in  this  regard 
and  America  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  it  has  never  fully  recog¬ 
nized.  He  had  a  passion  for  the  revival  of  classic  architecture. 
While  in  France  he  sent  over  engravings  to  people  in  this  country  who 
wanted  to  build  Court  and  State  Houses,  and  they  were  generally 
classical  models.  From  these  we  developed  our  own  simple  Colonial 
style.  But  about  1835-40  there  came  in  a  desire  for  romantic  archi¬ 
tecture  of  all  sorts,  and  then  people  went  daft  on  the  subject.  They 
built  feudal  castles,  Gothic  and  Egyptian  temples,  anything  and 
everything  they  thought  picturesque.  For  instance  you  can  see  along 
one  of  the  finest  streets  in  Boston  buildings  of  the  type  I  have  named, 
side  by  side  with  a  chateau  of  the  architecture  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  then  a  donjon  keep  of  a  castle  of  the  eleventh  century  on  a  lot 
thirty  feet  wide,  then  something  modeled  after  a  Greek  temple,  and  so 
on.  This  crazy  spirit  lasted  until  about  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago, 
when  a  saner  tendency  came  in  and  we  began  again  to  develop  our 
national  architecture  on  what  might  be  called  revived  Renaissance 
lines.  The  result  is  you  can  now  see  more  that  is  really  good  and 
fine  in  American  architecture  than  at  any  time  since  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century.  There  is  a  more  healthy  sentiment  among  the  best 
architects  than  has  existed  for  many  years.  The  tendency  is  towards 
a  simple  elegant  style  and  I  regard  the  return  to  this  as  a  very  happy 
circumstance  in  the  development  of  our  national  architectural  taste.” 

“As  regards  the  proper  development  of  American  architecture,  I 
believe  the  key  note  to  that,  as  in  all  other  things,  should  be  ‘evolution 
rather  than  revolution.’  That  is  what  I  hope  we  shall  accept  as  a 
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nation.  Let  us  adopt  an  architecture  based  on  classical  lines,  but 
adapted  and  adjusted  to  meet  our  modern  needs.  I  cannot  deny  that 
I  am  passionately  fond  of  Gothic  architecture,  but  concede  the  last 
word  as  to  real  beauty  to  the  Greeks.  Take  the  Corinthian  column 
properly  proportioned— the  column  with  its  base  and  capitals— it 
is  as  perfect  a  piece  of  architecture  as  the  mind  of  man  ever  conceived. 
Yet  it  must  be  confessed  it  is  not  adapted  to  everything.  Now  I 
would  take  the  best  of  the  past,  no  matter  what  the  style,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  our  own  day  and  people.  This  is  im¬ 
measurably  better  than  breaking  off  all  contact  with  the  past,  and 
inventing  so-called  new  styles.  If  you  want  to  see  ‘awful  examples’ 
of  what  this  revolutionary  spirit  can  do  for  a  people  you  need  only  go 
to  Washington  and  see  the  buildings  put  up  about  thirty  years  ago. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  total  disregard  in  those  days  of  everything  that 
had  gone  before.  Buildings  were  put  up  with  columns  which  are 
straight  shafts,  gathered  in  at  the  top,  so  that  they  look  precisely  like 
a  row  of  enlarged  homeopathic  vials.  Nothing  in  the  world  is  more 
beautiful  as  a  support  than  a  classic  column,  whether  Doric,  Ionic, 
Corinthian  or  Tuscan.  The  swell  of  a  properly  proportioned  col¬ 
umn  always  gives  me  pleasure.  Many  of  the  so-called  architects  of 
that  day  did  not  know  how  to  make  the  entasis  of  a  true  Grecian  col¬ 
umn.  It  requires  knowledge  and  mathematical  skill  to  calculate  the 
proper  proportions.” 

IN  Mr.  White’s  autobiography  he  tells  of  purchasing  a  fine  piece 
of  carving  that  had  been  removed  from  a  column  during  the 
“restoration”  of  one  of  the  finest  old  cathedrals  of  France. 
Referring  to  this,  he  said  he  was  strongly  in  sympathy  with  Morris 
in  his  fights  against  the  modern  “restorers.”  Said  he:  “Most  of 
them  are  incompetents.  In  many  cases  the  restorations  are  mon¬ 
strous.  Of  course,  common  sense  should  be  used.  I  would  not  say 
that  buildings  are  not  to  be  touched  at  all,  but  I  do  feel  that  if  they 
are  to  be  meddled  with  for  safety’s  sake,  the  repairs  should  be  made 
cautiously  and  with  as  little  interference  as  possible  with  the  original. 
But  where,  as  in  this  case,  the  restoring  architect  removes  exquisite 
and  perfect  work  from  a  column  merely  to  replace  it  with  some  mod¬ 
ern  notion  of  his  own  I  deem  it  a  desecration  and  an  irreparable 
wrong.  The  world  of  the  future  can  never  know  how  much  it  has 
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lost  by  having  the  fine  old  decorations  of  the  Cathedral  of  Troyes 
removed  to  give  place  to  a  lot  of  angels  made  in  marble  that  remind 
one  of  the  icings  and  adornments  of  a  bride’s  cake.” 

This  question  of  restoration  led  to  a  reference  to  the  Tombs  of  the 
Caliphs  near  Cairo  and  Mr.  White  was  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  the 
perfect  beauty  of  the  Saracenic  architecture.  He  clearly  revealed 
in  his  comment  on  these  tombs  that  he  has  an  instinctive  love  for  the 
ornate  in  architecture,  though  as  elsewhere  expressed,  he  agrees  that 
there  must  be  a  simple  strength,  power  and  dignity  underlying  the 
adornment.  Said  he:  “These  perfect  buildings  are  rapidly  disap¬ 
pearing.  If  not  restored,  they  should  be  preserved,  for  it  will  not 
be  very  long  before  they  disappear  entirely,  and  then  the  world  will 
have  lost  one  of  its  greatest  architectural  treasures.” 

In  the  sculpture  room  of  the  architectural  building  he  proudly 
showed  a  set  of  casts  of  the  decorations  of  the  world  famed  “Angel 
Choir”  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  England.  “These,”  said  he,  “are  one 
of  our  special  treasures.  When  Mr.  Richardson  was  in  England  he 
found  that  two  sets  of  these  casts  had  been  made;  one  for  the  museum 
of  architecture  at  Westminster,  and  the  other  was  for  sale.  He 
cabled  me  and  I  instructed  him  to  buy  them  at  once.” 

Coming  then  to  a  magnificent  illustration  of  the  interior  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Santa  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  he  said:  “This  is 
more  impressive  and  wonderful  than  the  interior  of  St.  Peter’s  at 
Rome.  Here  the  moment  you  step  inside  the  doors  the  whole  thing 
is  instantly  revealed,  and  it  is  awe-inspiring.  You  feel  like  bowing 
down  overwhelmed  by  its  grandeur,  sublimity  and  power.  Then 
when  you  think  that  this  was  built  in  the  sixth  century;  that  it  takes 
you  back  to  the  time  of  Justinian,  it  rather  humiliates  you,  and  you 
ask  where  is  the  vaunted  progress  of  our  great  American  people  in 
architecture?” 

Of  Richardson,  the  English  stone-cutter  or  sculptor,  who  came 
to  Cornell  to  help  do  some  of  the  work  on  the  ground,  Mr.  White 
could  not  speak  too  highly.  After  commenting  upon  his  original  and 
artistic  work  in  the  Sage  Chapel — work  which  he  said  few  people 
ever  noticed  as  it  deserved, — he  turned  to  the  door  of  his  house. 
There  he  grew  eloquent  and  enthusiastic  over  the  distinctly  original 
stone  carvings:  “When  I  built  this  house  Richardson  wrought  all 
these  capitals  of  columns  from  the  local  flora  of  the  region.  You  see 
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there  are  ten  lower  and  three  upper  ones,  and  all  are  different.  The 
capitals  of  the  two  pillars  of  the  doorway  are  particularly  interesting. 
On  the  left  the  ornamentation  is  composed  of  figs,  grapes,  lilies,  birds, 
butterflies  and  useful  fruits,  while  on  the  arch  above  is  carved,  “Do 
men  gather  grapes  of  thorns?”  On  the  right  the  design  is  of  the 
Tree  of  Evil,  with  all  kinds  of  corrupt  fruit,  toadstools,  deadly  night¬ 
shades,  with  dragons  and  imps,  while  above  it  are  carved  the  words 
“or  figs  of  thistles.”  Here  is  true  American  art,  the  adaptation  of 
local  flora  with  much  imagination  and  artistic  skill  to  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  case.  In  the  death  of  Richardson  American  esthetic  art 
lost  a  great  man — one  whose  influence  would  have  been  felt  for  many 
years  to  come.” 

At  the  rear  of  the  library  is  a  long  stone  bench  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  to  which  considerable  sentiment  attaches.  It  was  here 
that  in  the  early  day,  while  the  first  buildings  were  yet  being  erected, 
that  Mr.  White  and  his  wife  used  to  come  to  enjoy  the  view  and  talk 
over  the  plans  in  which  they  were  both  so  much  interested.  The 
trees  are  grown  up  now  so  that  they  somewhat  spoil  the  view,  yet 
glimpses  and  vistas  of  loveliness  are  still  to  be  found.  The  seat  was 
designed  by  Mrs.  White’s  sister  and  it  bears  the  following  inscription : 

To  those  who  shall  sit  here  rejoicing, 

To  those  who  shall  sit  here  mourning, 

Sympathy  and  greeting 
So  have  we  done  in  our  time 
1892” 

On  the  upper  portion  of  the  arms  the  initials  are  carved,  one  on 
each  side:  A.  D.  W.,  H.  M.  W. 

At  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  Chapel  at  Cornell  is  a  large  and 
interesting  receptacle  for  flowers.  On  commenting  upon  the  unusual 
appearance  of  this  Mr.  White  at  one  explained:  “The  last  time  I 
was  in  Venice  I  saw  that  and  brought  it  home.  It  is  an  old  ‘well 
head.’  In  the  olden  times  in  Venice  all  Venetians  lived  around 
courtyards  and  in  order  to  get  water  they  had  to  bore  down  deep 
to  get  to  the  water  stratum  under  the  clay  of  the  lagoon.  On  the  head 
of  the  wells  they  placed  a  coping  and  bye  and  bye  they  got  to  using 
the  capitals  of  old  columns.  This  led  to  the  development  of  a  native 
ornamentation  of  well  curbing,  of  which  this  is  a  very  fine  specimen. 
It  is  old,  dating  from  fourteen  hundred  and  something,  and  has  been 
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copied  a  great  deal.  Here — pointing  to  the  sculpturing — the  em¬ 
blem  of  the  republic — the  winged  lion  of  St.  Mark  holding  the  gospel 
in  his  hand  and  with  a  halo  around  his  head.  On  the  other  side  is 
the  coat  of  arms  of  the  nobleman  to  whom  the  well  belonged.  Do 
you  see  the  lines  or  grooves  here?  These  were  made  by  the  rope  in 
drawing  up  the  bucket.  Here,  on  the  base,  you  see  we  have  had  to 
repair  it  with  cement.  It  really  is  the  filling  of  the  hole  caused  by 
the  wear  of  the  bucket,  which,  when  full  of  water  was  hoisted  up  and 
then  dropped  down  on  this  spot.  It  used  to  have  a  beam  across 
which  supported  the  wheel.  We  had  a  top  put  on  to  protect  it  and 
as  you  see  it  makes  a  first  rate  outdoor  flower  stand.  My  original 
intention  was  to  set  it  up  somewhere  as  a  memorial  to  our  well-beloved 
Moses  Coit  Tyler  but,  as  I  found  on  my  return  that  one  or  two 
memorials  had  already  been  erected,  I  had  it  placed  here.” 

WHEN  it  was  suggested  to  Mr.  White  that  in  his  early  pre¬ 
dilection  for  architecture  lay  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
the  world  might  be  interested  in  what  he  said  on  architecture 
and  that  possibly  he  had  a  message  to  give  which  would  be  useful,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  matter  of  college  architecture,  he  agreed  that  there  were 
times  when  even  the  professional  was  glad  to  hear  the  voice  of  the 
thoughtful  and  observant  layman.  “And,”  said  he,  “though  I  would 
not  presume  to  say  I  had  a  message  for  the  world  in  regard  to  Ameri¬ 
can  architectural  development,  I  verily  believe  that  I  do  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  that  may  be  helpful.  You  see  it  is  a  curious  thing  that  I 
have  always  had  an  intense  interest  in  architecture.  It  began  in  my 
early  days,  while  at  Hobart  College,  when  I  first  saw  a  book  of  beau¬ 
tiful  engravings  of  European  buildings  my  father  brought  home. 
Then  I  saw  another  book  giving  engravings  of  college  architecture. 
These  fired  my  mind  and  I  studied  all  I  could  lay  my  hands  on  upon 
the  subject.  In  my  last  year  at  Yale  I  wrote  an  article  for  the  Yale 
Literary  Magazine  on  college  architecture,  and  the  result  was  that 
three  or  four  years  later,  on  my  return  from  Europe,  I  was  asked  to 
give  an  address  at  Yale  on  the  subject,  which  later  took  the  form  of  a 
lecture  which  I  gave  in  various  cities.  That  address  led  the  authori¬ 
ties  at  New  Haven  to  consult  me  from  time  to  time  as  to  their  own 
architectural  development.  When  I  was  Minister  in  St.  Petersburg 
it  seemed  perfectly  natural,  therefore,  that  President  Dwight  should 
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write  me  in  regard  to  the  architecture  of  some  new  buildings  they 
contemplated  erecting.  By  the  way,  I  forgot  to  say  that  prior  to  this, 
when  I  was  once  in  New  Haven,  he  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  their 
new  buildings.  I  said  that  if  he  wished  me  to  tell  him  candidly  I 
would  do  so,  and  when  he  again  asked  I  said :  ‘Well,  almost  all  your 
new  buildings  have  a  beauty  of  their  own,  but  they  are  of  different 
styles  and  materials,  and  in  some  cases,  on  different  levels.  There 
is  no  central  unity,  no  harmony  of  purpose,  and  if  you  don’t 
look  out  you’ll  have  one  of  the  worst  architectural  jumbles  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  world.’  He  burst  out  laughing  as  I  fin¬ 
ished  and  exclaimed:  ‘Kinks  of  donors!  kinks  of  donors!’  And 
that’s  it.  In  the  kinks  of  donors  you  find  the  secret  of  much  of  the 
want  of  harmony  in  our  college  architecture.  One  donor  wants  his 
building  plain;  another  insists  that  his  shall  be  ornate;  another  wants 
his  built  after  the  style  of  building  he  saw  and  liked  in  Europe, 
though  it  is  entirely  incongruous  and  inharmonious,  one  wants  brick, 
another  stone  and  so  on.  But  in  this  case  when  Cornelius  Vanderbilt 
lost  his  son,  he  proposed  to  erect  a  dormitory  as  a  memorial,  which 
should  cost  about  a  million  dollars.  This  was  what  President 
Dwight  wrote  to  me  about.  I  advised  him  to  take  the  advice  of  an 
architect  who  had  done  some  good  work  which  was  an  evolution  of 
the  styles  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  I’d  never  seen  the  man  and 
didn’t  know  him  personally,  but  I  had  seen  some  of  his  work,  and  I 
said  to  President  Dwight  that  for  the  building  they  wanted  at  New 
Haven  I  thought  he  was  eminently  suited,  as  he  was  doing,  in  my 
opinion,  the  best  work  of  that  style  in  America.  The  upshot  was  that 
they  took  him,  and  he  put  up  one  of  the  most  beautiful  college  dormi¬ 
tories  in  the  United  States.  They  also  got  the  same  man  to  erect  that 
new  gateway  at  Yale,  given  by  William  Walter  Phelps,  my  predeces¬ 
sor  at  Berlin,  and  everybody  agrees  that  it  is  a  wonderfully  beauti¬ 
ful  thing.  I  understand  they  have  now  taken  him  as  their  architect 
for  their  new  library  building,  which  is  to  be  in  the  same  general 
style.  So  that  you  see  they  are  now  likely  to  have  a  fine  group  of 
buildings  there  which  will  counterbalance  the  weakness  of  their 
earlier  effects.” 

The  necessity  for  this  studied  plan  and  harmony  of  arrangement 
of  college  buildings  was  illustrated  at  Cornell  by  the  view  from  the 
rear  of  the  library.  Here,  looking  off  towards  the  north,  where  lay 
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the  lake,  the  view  was  shut  off  by  the  brick  building  of  the  chemical 
laboratory.  It  had  always  been  the  intention  of  Mr.  Cornell  and 
Mr.  White  that  that  point  should  be  kept  as  an  outlook.  Nothing 
was  to  be  placed  there,  as  it  was  conceded  that  few  views  in  the  world 
were  superior  to  it,  and  further,  Mr.  White  wished  that  it  should  be 
Mr.  Cornell’s  last  resting  place,  as  he  loved  it  so.  Imagine  his  sur¬ 
prise  on  his  return  from  a  foreign  trip  to  find  this  ugly  brick  build¬ 
ing  placed  there  by  the  “kink  of  a  donor,”  spoiling  not  only  the  view, 
but  the  harmony  of  the  buildings  already  erected.  Possibly  some  day 
it  can  be  removed,  though  Mr.  White  made  no  expression  of  any  such 
hope.  He  did  say,  however,  that  it  was  on  that  point  that  John  Hay 
stood  and  said:  “Mr.  White,  I  have  traveled  thousands  of  miles  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere  to  see  scenes  not  half  as  beautiful  as  this.”  In 
continuing  the  subject  Mr.  White  said : 

“The  most  beautiful  college  buildings  in  America  are  those  of 
Stanford  University  in  California.  Just  think  how  Governor  and 
Mrs.  Stanford  took  the  old  mission  architecture  of  California  and 
adapted  and  adjusted  it  to  their  purposes.  There  you  have  harmony 
and  congruity.  Every  college  should  have  an  architectural  board 
which  would  plan  largely,  carefully  and  thoroughly,  and  then  when 
anyone  wished  to  donate  a  building  let  this  committee  explain  the 
principles  upon  which  it  wished  to  work,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
any  reasonable  donor  would  fall  in  with  its  wishes.  But  when  the 
college  has  no  plan,  no  system,  no  harmony  to  be  disturbed  a  donor 
naturally  feels  that  his  whim  is  just  as  rational  as  the  whim  of  anyone 
else.” 

In  regard  to  those  Stanford  buildings  he  said:  “They  illustrate 
the  French  method  of  doing  things.  The  French  have  kept  right  on 
evolving  one  style  out  of  another,  and  on  the  whole  they  have  given 
us  some  of  the  finest  things  in  architecture.  That  is  what  the  Cali¬ 
fornians  have  done.  The  Spanish  took  the  Moorish,  the  padres 
evolved  their  style  from  the  Spanish,  the  Stanfords  took  theirs  from 
the  padres,  so  you  have  a  wise  and  perfect  evolution  eminently  suited 
to  California.  The  French  style  of  to-day  is  a  trifle  academic,  yet 
it  is  good.  They  know  how  to  use  the  combination  of  brick  and  stone 
in  the  same  building  and  they  have  taught  us  many  good  things  in  that 
line.  As  for  the  Tuscan  Doric  columns  before  the  Goldwin  Smith 
buildings,  they  are  my  own  peculiar  choice.  They  are  of  white  sand- 
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stone,  got  from  New  Jersey,  I  believe.  It  is  good  stone  which  we 
have  used  here  for  several  years  and  found  eminently  satisfactory.” 

IT  was  natural  that  in  the  course  of  conversation  Mr.  White’s  book 
on  the  “Warfare  of  Science  with  Theology”  should  be  mentioned. 
He  was  asked  what  the  clergy  of  the  different  churches  thought  of 
it.  “Well,”  he  said,  “it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  many  of  them 
would  make  the  usual  error  of  confounding  theology  with  religion. 
Consequently,  I  came  in  for  a  good  share  of  abuse  which  I  did  not  de¬ 
serve.  Yet  so  many,  both  clergy  and  laymen  from  all  over  the  country, 
have  written  me  kindly  and  friendly  letters  thanking  me  for  the  book 
that  in  these  later  days  I  don’t  give  the  other  fellows  a  thought.  I  think 
I  mention  in  my  recent  book  that  an  English  bishop,  a  very  eminent 
biblical  scholar,  wrote  a  most  cordial  letter  expressive  of  his  apprecia¬ 
tion.  And  then  the  strangest  thing  of  all  my  experience  was  the 
kindly  feeling  expressed  toward  the  book  when  the  University  of 
Oxford  conferred  its  doctor’s  degree  upon  me.  I  had  always  felt 
that  that  book  would  cut  me  off  forever  from  honors  from  any  Eng¬ 
lish  institution  of  learning,  yet  to  my  intense  surprise,  when  the 
address  was  delivered  there  in  the  Sheldonian  Theater,  the  chief 
reason  for  conferring  the  degree  was  assigned  to  that  self-same  book. 
Ah,  well,  that  fact  itself  is  a  matter  of  deepest  gratification  to  me. 
You  see  the  world  has  changed  a  great  deal  in  the  last  forty  or  fifty 
years.” 

In  this  connection  it  was  but  natural  that  the  name  of  Agassiz 
should  be  mentioned.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  great  scientist 
was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  eminent  scholars  to  accept  a  non-resident 
lectureship  at  Cornell,  and  it  will  also  be  recalled  that  he  was  strongly 
opposed  to  Darwinism.  When  questioned  as  to  Agassiz’s  relation  to 
Cornell  and  himself  Mr.  White  said:  “He  came  here  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  give  twenty  lectures.  They  were  devoted  largely  to  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Darwinism.  But  the  result  was  most  strange,  and  had  he 
known  it  I  am  afraid  it  would  have  given  him  deep  sorrow.  Yet  to 
me  it  was  inevitable.  His  classes,  as  a  rule  at  both  Harvard  and 
Yale,  and  including  his  own  son,  became  converted  by  those  lectures 
to  Darwinism.  The  young  men  all  worshiped  him  as  a  man,  looked 
up  to  him  as  a  scientist,  believed  in  his  earnestness  and  sincerity,  and 
yet  were  compelled  to  come  to  their  own  conclusions  on  the  facts  he 
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presented.  And  that  is  just  how  evolution  goes  on.  The  very  ear¬ 
nestness  with  which  great  and  good  men  oppose  growing  truth  is  in 
itself  the  means  used  to  bring  that  truth  home  to  the  next  generation.” 

Just  at  this  time  Mr.  White  and  his  visitor  came  to  the  seat  given 
to  the  University  by  Goldwin  Smith.  “There,”  said  Mr.  White,  “is 
the  inscription  that  caused  so  much  discussion  and  opposition  to  Cor¬ 
nell.  Look  at  it.  It  seems  very  simple,  doesn’t  it,  to  have  caused  so 
much  bitter  discussion  and  vituperation?  It  reads  “Above  all 
nations  is  humanity.”  It  is  the  recognition  of  the  simple  principle 
that  patriotism,  in  our  ordinary  accepted  sense,  is  mere  localism. 
Wider  and  greater  than  national  pride  is  pride  in  humanity.  The 
true  patriotism  of  the  larger  manhood  is  the  patriotism  that  works 
for  the  good  of  all  men  all  over  the  world.  I  hope  that  such  senti¬ 
ments  as  these  are  going  to  make  wars  less  frequent.  It  was  senti¬ 
ments  like  that  that  prepared  me  to  enter  heart  and  soul  into  the  work 
of  the  Hague  Conference.” 

It  was  while  at  this  seat  that  the  visitor  asked  Dr.  White  what  he 
regarded  as  the  most  important  achievements  of  his  life,  and  then, 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  begged  to  be  allowed  himself  to  state 
them:  “They  are  Cornell  University,  the  Hague  Conference,  and 
your  book,  ‘The  Warfare  of  Theology  and  Science.’  ”  With  a  smile 
of  keen  appreciation  Mr.  White  replied :  “You  are  correct.  Those 
are  the  three  pieces  of  work  with  which  I  am  most  satisfied,  and 
thankful  to  have  been  permitted  to  accomplish.  I  would,  however, 
put  the  writing  of  my  book  in  the  second  place  rather  than  the  third, 
for  I  verily  believe  it  has  been  and  will  be  of  greater  importance  than 
my  work  at  The  Hague.” 

MR.  WHITE  then  spoke  of  the  development  of  what  might  be 
termed  the  new  American  method  of  university  education. 
It  is  undeniable  that  at  the  time  of  Mr.  White’s  earlier  activi¬ 
ties  in  university  management  the  old  methods  of  instruction  by  rote 
and  memory  were  mainly  in  vogue.  Lectures  were  nowhere  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  important  or  principal  factor  of  class  instruction.  Presi¬ 
dents  Tappan  of  Michigan,  and  Wayland  of  Brown,  both  made  strong 
efforts  to  break  down  the  old  system,  but  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe 
for  any  innovation.  Tappan  was  driven  out  of  Michigan  and  Way- 
land  was  too  old  a  man  and  his  trustees  too  strong  for  him.  There 
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were  several  prominent  men,  presidents  and  professors,  who  used  the 
lecture  method,  only  in  part,  however,  but  in  no  university  was  it 
the  established  method.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  change 
came  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Andrew  D.  White.  On  this 
matter,  however,  he  said  that  he  had  but  taken  part  with  those  who 
sought  to  develop  a  better  system  than  the  old  one,  which  had  seen  its 
best  days.  Two  great  and  important  changes  were  needed.  These 
were  the  elective  system  of  studies,  and  the  lecture  system  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  University  of  Virginia  had  done  something,  but  it  was 
only  the  first  step  towards  that  which  was  to  come. 

But  the  lecture  system  meant  far  more  than  the  mere  delivery  of 
lectures  by  the  resident  professors.  It  implied  the  engagement  of 
non-resident  lecturers  who  would  come  and  bring  us  their  best.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  any  body  of  men,  no  matter  how  cultured,  if 
kept  to  themselves,  with  little  personal  contact  with  the  outside  world, 
will  become  somewhat  self-opinionated  and  narrow.  And  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  students.  But  when  men  of  equal  culture,  with 
different  influences,  come  in,  they  bring  with  them  that  which 
broadens  and  widens  the  whole  university.  All  who  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  them  feel  the  new  and  enlarging  influence.  Think  of  what 
Agassiz,  Lowell,  Goldwin  Smith,  George  William  Curtis,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  and  the  score 
of  other  great  and  good  men  who  came  to  Cornell  in  the  early  days, 
did  for  us.  In  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan  of  a  great  university  you 
must  rally  the  whole  public  to  its  support.  The  lectures  of  the  non¬ 
resident  professors  helped  to  do  this.  Then,  too,  you  must  make  a 
university  what  it  professes  to  be.  I  used  to  say  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  ‘What  a  pity  it  is  that  you  do  not  have  here  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  of  Mechanical  Arts,  of  Civil  Engineering,  etc.  These 
should  all  be  established  here,  then,  when  you  want  anything,  all 
the  people  will  rally  to  your  support.’  So  with  any  university. 
Make  it  a  university  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  Otherwise  you  scat¬ 
ter  your  forces.  You  limit  your  power  for  good  by  not  bringing  to 
one  focus  all  the  educative  forces  possible.  In  the  multitude  of 
councilors  there  is  wisdom.  In  the  strength  of  a  broad  faculty  of 
wise  and  good  men  the  strength  of  each  man  is  enlarged,  and  the 
scope  of  the  university  broadened.” 

One  note  occurred  again  and  again  in  Mr.  White’s  conversation. 
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That  was  constant  thanksgiving  that  he  had  lived  to  see  so  much 
accomplished  at  Cornell  in  so  short  a  time  as  forty  years.  As  he 
turned  to  the  library  he  exclaimed :  “Just  think  of  it.  When  I  went 
to  Yale  I  was  bewildered  by  their  sixty  thousand  volumes  accumulated 
in  about  one  hundred  and  forty  years.  But  look  at  Cornell.  Here  we 
have  over  three  hundred  thousand  volumes  accumulated  in  less  than 
forty  years,  and  on  the  whole  our  books  are  far  more  important  and 
valuable  than  were  those  of  Yale.” 

MR.  WHITE’S  own  private  library  would  have  given  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  those  who  deem  him  an  aristocrat,  for  everything  in 
it,  from  the  rugs  on  the  floor  to  the  decorations  of  the  wall, 
betokens  the  most  aristocratic  taste.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact 
that  the  centuries  of  comparative  ease,  power  and  learning  of  the 
English  and  French  aristocrats  have  given  them  a  refinement  in  their 
surroundings  that  possesses  a  peculiar  charm  unknown  to  the  belong¬ 
ings  of  those  who  have  recently  acquired  wealth.  Whatever  Mr. 
White’s  mental  attitude  towards  men,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
he  was  born  with  aristocratic  tastes  as  to  things,  especially  those  of 
his  immediate  surroundings,  and  as  to  the  method  of  their  disposal. 
Here  were  chairs  of  precious  wood,  exquisitely  carved  by  master 
artists,  rare  china,  marble  busts,  drawings  of  especial  interest,  several 
small  writing  desks,  each  of  which  undoubtedly  has  a  history,  big 
hammered  copper  coal-scuttle  brought  from  Russia,  and  books 
innumerable.  Of  distinctive  interest  were  three  portraits  on  the 
mantel,  all  autographed  to  their  possessor,  one  each  of  John  Hay, 
Benjamin  Harrison  and  Tolstoy,  the  latter  dated  Moscow,  March  u, 
1894.  On  a  table  nearby  was  an  interesting  autograph  letter  from 
Tennyson,  sent  him  by  the  poet,  enclosing  one  to  Mrs.  Fiske,  who  gave 
the  Cornell  chimes,  and  at  whose  suggestion  certain  lines  from  Tenny¬ 
son  had  been  cast  upon  them. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  that  one  of  the  most  careful  and 
thoughtful  newspaper  reviewers  of  New  England,  in  commenting 
upon  Mr.  White’s  recent  autobiography  referred  to  him  as  an  aristo¬ 
crat.  When  his  attention  was  called  to  this  statement  he  laughed 
most  heartily :  “I,  an  aristocrat?  Well,  that’s  very  funny.  I  don’t 

mind  what  they  call  me,  though  I  think  that’s  a  good  joke,  for  if  there 
is  one  thing  I’m  not,  it  is  an  aristocrat.  I’m  naturally  a  democrat.  I 
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fraternize  with  men  very  readily.  If  a  man  wants  to  speak  with  me, 
be  he  a  hodman  or  scavenger,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  come.  He  is  a 
poor  sort  of  man  that  I  cannot  get  something  good  out  of.  I  was 
never  a  respecter  of  persons.  It  is  not  in  my  nature  to  be  so.  I  judge 
men  by  what  they  are  and  not  by  any  adventitious  position  they  may 
have.  I  think  anyone  who  carefully  reads  my  book  will  readily  see 
that.  I  was  born  amid  democratic  associations.  When  I  went  to 
Yale  I  believe  it  was  the  most  democratic  college  in  the  United  States. 
Then  I  early  took  to  Jeffersonian  ideas  and  held  tenaciously  to  them 
until  the  Civil  War  forced  me  to  modify  them.  And  yet  at  the  same 
time  I  had  a  profound  admiration  for  Hamilton.  You  know  that 
sundry  people  have  said  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  admire  both 
Jefferson  and  Hamilton.  If  this  is  so,  then  I  am  capable  of  the  im¬ 
possible,  for  certainly  I  have  always  admired  them  both  greatly.” 

MR.  WHITE  was  asked  if  he  could  give  any  recollections  of 
Lincoln.  He  said:  “I  saw  him  twice,  once  during  his  life¬ 
time  and  once  after  his  death.  I  have  fully  described  these 
experiences  in  my  book.  The  thing  that  stands  out  prominently  in 
the  interview  was  the  difference  in  the  face  when  we  went  into  the 
room  and  when  something  was  said  that  lighted  it  up.  I  never 
saw  such  a  change  in  a  human  being  in  my  life.  When  we 
went  in  he  was  somber  to  gloominess,  his  face  seemed  as  if  he  were 
carrying  the  burden  of  the  world  upon  his  heart.  There  was  no 
smile,  nothing  but  deep  cavernous,  unresponsive  eyes,  looking  down 
upon  you.  But  in  a  moment  everything  changed,  and  a  smile,  sweet 
and  winning  as  that  of  a  baby,  and  simply  irresistible,  came  over  his 
face.  He  won  us  to  him  in  a  moment.  When  I  was  in  London  I 
asked  his  son  Robert  if  that  were  his  general  appearance,  and  he 
replied  that  during  the  war  he  never  could  get  away  from  the  sad¬ 
ness  and  sorrow  of  it  all.  They  had  tried  again  and  again  to  photo¬ 
graph  him  when  he  was  merry  or  laughing,  but  it  was  no  use.  The 
moment  he  sat  down  and  his  face  was  at  rest  that  sadness  came  over 
it.  That  is  the  reason  all  the  pictures  of  Lincoln  made  at  this  time 
show  only  the  heavy,  the  serious,  the  sad  side  of  his  nature.” 

Mr.  White  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  late  John  Hay.  As  a  man,  a 
poet,  a  writer  of  prose,  and  a  statesman,  he  ranks  Mr.  Hay  very 
highly.  Said  he:  “Take  that  case  where,  during  the  Hague  Peace 
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Conference,  I  desired  on  behalf  of  America  to  place  a  wreath  on  the 
grave  of  Grotius.  To  an  unsympathetic  Secretary  of  State,  I  might 
have  had  to  write  a  treatise  on  Grotius  and  explain  the  effect  the  offer¬ 
ing  would  have  on  the  feelings  of  the  Dutch  who  so  generously  had 
provided  for  the  needs  of  the  Conference.  But  with  Mr.  Hay’s 
intuitive  sympathy  and  wide  knowledge  this  was  unnecessary.  He 
gave  me  carte  blanche,  and  there  are  few  little  things  in  my  diplo¬ 
matic  career  that  have  had  more  wide  reaching  and  beneficial  effects 
than  that  little  act  of  courtesy  and  appreciation.  To  refer  to  his  lit¬ 
erary  work:  his  life  of  Lincoln  was  rather  overdone  because  he  had 
to  work  upon  it  with  someone  else.  I  think  it  was  more  a  mass  of 
material  for  a  life  than  a  life  itself,  though  parts  of  it  are  admirable. 
But  take  his  address  on  McKinley,  delivered  at  Washington,  and  his 
address  at  Jackson  on  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Republican 
party.  For  style,  arrangement,  thought  and  expression,  they  are  in 
the  front  row  of  oratory  and  literature.  Much  of  what  we  call  ora¬ 
tory  is  not  literature,  but  all  John  Hay’s  oratory  was  literature.  He 
had  a  natural  literary  gift.  Then,  too,  some  of  his  little  poems  are 
wonderful.  Whatever  he  wrote  was  beautifully  done.” 

At  this  moment  Mr.  White  and  his  visitor  entered  the  Law  Build¬ 
ing  and  almost  immediately  the  former  began  to  expatiate  upon  the 
portraits  hung  upon  the  walls  in  the  various  rooms.  If  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  the  portraits  could  be  given,  and  Mr.  White’s  comments  upon 
them,  they  would  have  a  decided  historic  value,  for  not  only  did  the 
comments  pertain  to  the  men  themselves,  but  to  the  pictures  and  the 
conditions  under  which  some  of  them  were  obtained. 

The  portrait  of  Chief  Justice  Mansfield  of  England  brought  forth 
especially  warm  praise  from  Mr.  White.  “There,  indeed,  was  a 
great  man.  A  man  who  though  one  of  the  most  wonderful  of  law¬ 
yers  was  able  to  see  eternal  principles.  He  it  was  who  gave  expres¬ 
sion  to  that  immortal  declaration  upon  which  Englishmen  through¬ 
out  the  world  are  never  tired  of  boasting,  ‘No  man  can  be  a  slave  upon 
British  soil.  The  moment  he  steps  foot  upon  land  covered  by  Eng¬ 
land’s  flag  his  shackles  fall.’  Contrast  this  with  the  legal  but  time¬ 
serving  decision  of  Judge  Taney  in  the  Dred  Scott  case.” 

Before  a  small  steel  engraving  of  Samuel  Sewall,  Mr.  White 
stood,  evidently  deeply  stirred.  He  removed  his  hat  and  even  a 
casual  observer  could  see  that  here  was  one  to  whom  he  instinctively 
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did  homage  and  reverence.  For  a  few  moments  nothing  was  said, 
then  he  quietly  explained:  “This  is  Samuel  Sewall,  a  New  England 
Judge  in  the  days  of  witchcraft.  He  once  sentenced  some  so-called 
witches  to  death,  being  over-persuaded  by  the  clergy  and  their  strong 
presentation  of  that  biblical  passage  which  says,  ‘Thou  shalt  not 
suffer  a  witch  to  live.’  Bye  and  bye,  as  he  freed  himself  from  the 
delusion,  he  saw  what  a  grievous  crime  he  had  committed,  but  it  was 
too  late  to  remedy  it.  His  victims  were  dead, — legally  slaughtered. 
But  ever  afterwards  whenever  the  anniversary  arrived  of  his  sentenc¬ 
ing  of  these  unfortunates  to  death,  he  locked  himself  up  in  his  closet 
and  fasted  the  whole  day,  full  of  true  repentance  for  his  unwitting 
act.  That  was  a  beautiful  ethical  sentiment  which  I  am  afraid  we 
should  find  rather  rare  to-day.” 

THE  talk  then  drifted  naturally  to  world  politics,  in  which  Mr. 
White’s  interest  is  as  keen,  and  his  grasp  as  powerful  and  com¬ 
prehensive,  as  in  the  days  when  he  bore  so  large  a  share  in  shap¬ 
ing  their  course.  “Take  this  break  between  Sweden  and  Norway,” 
he  said,  “I  think  of  all  the  growth  of  human  folly  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life  this  is  the  most  ridiculous.  We  know  what  Russia  has  done  for 
Poland,  and,  in  spite  of  her  solemn  oath,  to  Finland.  Everybody 
knows  she  has  been  looking  for  a  freer  outlet  than  she  now  has 
through  St.  Petersburg,  and  that  her  eyes  for  centuries  have  been 
upon  these  countries  that  would  make  excellent  Atlantic  Russian 
provinces,  and  yet  they  go  and  divide  their  power,  weaken  themselves, 
prepare  the  way  to  make  themselves  a  prey  to  a  gigantic  foe,  by 
separating  themselves.  I  am  reminded  of  what  Franklin  said  at  the 
signing  of  our  own  Declaration  of  Independence,  ‘Well,  gentlemen, 
the  act  is  done,  and  now  we  must  all  hang  together  or  before  long 
we’ll  hang  separately.’  ” 

Referring  to  Russian  affairs,  Mr.  White  pointed  to  two  ikons 
among  his  mementoes  of  foreign  lands,  for  “with  images  like  these,” 
said  he  “the  foolish  Emperor  of  Russia  is  now  trying  to  save  his 
armies.”  In  answer  to  the  question:  “Would  you  have  written  so 
plainly  about  the  Czar  of  Russia  and  the  Emperor  William  and  their 
respective  countries  had  you  been  going  back  to  them?”  Mr.  White 
answered:  “Certainly  not!  but  I  knew  my  work  for  the  United 
States  government  was  ended.  I  had  retired  from  all  public  life.  I 
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was  a  private  citizen  again,  under  no  other  obligations  than  those  of 
all  good  citizens.  So  I  felt  perfectly  justified  in  expressing  myself 
with  vigor  and  freedom.  As  far  as  the  Czar  of  Russia  is  concerned, 
I  did  not  say  a  tenth  part  of  what  I  should  like  to  have  said.  When 
I  first  went  to  Russia  I  used  to  feel  that  the  English  sentiment  against 
that  country  was  unjustifiable  and  unreasonable.  But  years  of  con¬ 
stant  and  intimate  association  have  taught  me  that  the  English  atti¬ 
tude  is  based  on  experience.  Take  every  one  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
with  which  we  have  a  treaty.  Let  any  case  come  up  in  the  foreign 
office  covered  by  that  treaty.  If  you  can  make  out  a  case  the  foreign 
minister  will  promise  an  immediate  adjustment  in  accordance  with 
the  facts  and  you  can  go  home  and  rest  assured  it  will  be  done.  But 
is  it  so  with  Russia?  Never!”  And  here  the  veteran  statesman  and 
diplomat  emphasized  his  remark  by  striking  the  arm  of  his  chair. 
“Never!  You  are  promised  again  and  again,  and  put  off  with  sweet 
words,  and  assurances  of  high  esteem,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  but  noth¬ 
ing  is  done. 

“As  for  the  Czar.  He  is  more  weak  than  people  imagine.  His 
father  was  a  strong  man,  an  autocrat,  narrow  and  bigoted,  but  a  man 
of  honesty  and  force.  He  wanted  to  break  Finland.  Everybody 
knew  it,  but  he  had  sworn  an  oath.  This  young  man  took  the  same 
oath,  and  he  had  no  reason  to  break  Finland.  He  doesn’t  know 
enough  to  have  any  such  strong  feeling  as  his  father  had.  Here  was 
the  best  part  of  his  Empire,  the  most  refined,  cultured,  educated,  intel¬ 
ligent,  and  good,  and  yet  because  his  courtiers  persuaded  him,  he 
broke  his  oath  and  denationalized  Finland. 

“Revolution  in  Russia?  There’ll  be  no  revolution.  A  revolu¬ 
tion  needs  material  and  there  is  none  of  it  in  Russia.  There  are  prac¬ 
tically  but  the  two  classes,  the  peasantry  and  the  autocracy.  The 
peasantry  is  little  above  the  brute.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable 
to  expect  wild  cattle  on  the  plains  to  revolt  against  the  cowboys  as  to 
expect  the  Russian  peasants  to  revolt  against  the  autocracy.  They 
have  no  leader,  and  they  are  incapable  at  present  of  having  one. 
There  is  one  hope  for  them,  and  one  only,  but  that  is  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  under  existing  circumstances.  They  regard  the  Czar  as  the 
visible  presence  of  God  upon  earth.  They  do  not  blame  him  for 
anything  that  has  occurred.  They  believe  in  him  as  blindly  as  ever 
devotee  believes  in  his  God.  They  hate  his  advisers  with  a  hate  that 
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nothing  can  quench,  but  the  Czar  is  the  object  of  their  veneration  and 
love.  Had  he  risen  at  their  head  when  they  went  to  his  palace  in  a 
body,  and  openly  avowed  their  cause,  they  would  have  followed  him 
until  not  a  single  member  of  the  aristocracy  of  Russia  was  alive. 
They  believe  with  all  their  hearts  that  when  Alexander  freed  them  he 
gave  them  their  land  and  that  the  autocracy  are  holding  it  from  them. 
Nothing  can  change  this  belief,  hence  they  hate  their  tyrannical 
masters  with  a  fierce  consuming  hatred  that  grows  as  the  years  pass 
and  their  lands  are  still  kept  from  them.  This  shows  their  mental 
caliber.  My  hope  is  that  a  moderate  constitution,  in  which  the 
zemstvos  are  represented,  can  be  obtained,  and  that  there  may  gradu¬ 
ally  be  evolved  among  them  political  experience  and  ability.” 

“What  will  be  the  outcome  of  peace  negotiations  between  Japan 
and  Russia?”  he  was  asked.  “They  will  be  very  hard  on  Russia, 
there  is  not  a  doubt.  Probably  Manchuria  will  be  secured  to  China, 
Korea  to  Japan,  and  Vladivostok  will  be  shorn  of  its  strength.  This 
last  will  be  the  greatest  blow  of  all  to  the  pride  of  the  Russians.  To 
lose  Port  Arthur,  Korea  and  Manchuria  are  great  blows,  but  in  neu¬ 
tralizing  Vladivostok  one  strikes  the  Russian  pride  in  its  most  vul¬ 
nerable  spot.” 

“Where  are  my  sympathies?  Well,  I  think  I  need  scarcely  tell 
you  more  than  I  have  done.  You  well  know  the  character  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  Beloochistan  and  Afghanistan  and  Bokhara  and  Thibet  in 
Asian  affairs.  Russia  is  somewhat  better  than  these,  and  my  hope 
is  that  this  lesson  she  has  now  received  will  do  her  great  good.  Her 
failure  during  the  Crimean  War  led  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs  and  other  reforms  by  Alexander  the  Second,  and  this  colossal 
failure  of  her  whole  system  in  every  particular  will,  I  trust,  lead  to 
a  new  series  of  great  reforms  and  to  an  effective  beginning  of  consti¬ 
tutional  government.” 
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O  look  at  certain  New  York  streets  in  summer,  one  would 
little  suspect  that  anything  was  done  to  keep  children 
off  them.  In  the  months  of  school  vacation  children 
swarm  from  doorway  to  curb  and  from  curb  to  opposite 
curb  until  these  streets  resemble  a  piece  of  fly  paper  that 
has  done  its  work  well. 

Yet  to  keep  children  off  the  streets  during  July  and  August  the 
city  of  New  York  maintains  one  hundred  and  fifteen  playgrounds, 
nine  recreation  piers,  fifteen  swimming  baths,  eleven  roof  gardens, 
and  a  half  day  session  of  vacation  school  in  a  half  hundred  buildings, 
while  every  day  whole  trainloads  and  boatloads  of  children  are  car¬ 
ried  to  the  country  and  the  seaside  for  a  day  or  a  week  or  a  fortnight 
in  God’s  great  open,  which  is  scarcely  more  real  to  them  than  fairy¬ 
land  or  heaven. 

Any  problem  of  city  children  is  primarily  a  problem  of  the  tene¬ 
ment  districts.  It  is  here  you  find  the  active  adherents  to  the  Roose- 
veltian  theory  of  race  perpetuation.  Along  the  avenues  of  boarded- 
up  doorways  and  drawn  blue  shades  you  may  walk  for  blocks  and 
never  hear  the  patter  of  baby  feet  or  a  baby’s  cry.  What  few  chil¬ 
dren  belong  here  have  joined  the  summer  hegira  to  other  parts.  To 
the  teeming  tenements,  then,  the  people  turned  who  one  day  awoke 
to  the  fact  that  children  are  entitled  to  some  rights  in  a  city  and  that 
they  were  not  getting  them. 

Of  the  half  million  children  set  free  in  New  York  at  the  close  of 
the  school  term,  the  vast  majority  make  their  way  naturally  to  the 
only  playground  they  know, — the  street.  Here  they  join  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  a  million  more,  too  young  to  go  to  school,  but  old  enough 
to  escape  from  busy  or  careless  mothers  and  crawl  over  the  sidewalk 
and  alongside  the  curb  in  search  of  decayed  fruit,  bits  of  ribbon  or 
broken  glass  thrown  there  by  pushcart  men.  Children  must  play  and 
it  is  not  their  fault  that  they  have  been  shoved  into  the  street  by  ever- 
encroaching  brick  walls.  For  a  game  of  “Pussy  cat”  they  will  take 
their  chances  under  horses’  feet  and  wagon  wheels;  for  a  game  of 
craps  they  will  beard  the  biggest  policeman  on  the  beat;  for  a  game 
of  ball  or  a  plunge  in  a  public  fountain  they  will  brave  the  terrors  of 
the  “Ref.”  In  a  two-month  of  vacation  they  will  develop  more  of 
lawlessness  than  can  be  overcome  by  a  ten-month  of  school  discipline. 
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Hence  the  necessity  of  providing  children  of  the  street  with  a  place 
where  they  can  indulge  to  their  heart’s  content  in  the  child’s  natural 
pursuit,  which  is  play. 

THE  work  of  keeping  New  York  children  off  the  street  is  divided 
among  three  different  departments  of  the  city’s  service,  church 
and  college  settlement  workers  and  independent  philanthro¬ 
pists.  The  latter  began  it.  Perhaps  they  would  rather  be  known 
merely  as  practical,  everyday,  common-sense  people  with  an  eye  to  the 
future.  Letting  it  go  at  that,  the  thing  they  did  was  to  rent  an  acre  of 
ground  in  a  crowded  district  and  turn  the  children  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  loose  in  it  to  play.  To  be  sure,  many  of  the  children  knew  no 
games,  and  none  of  them  knew  how  to  use  the  gymnasium  apparatus 
with  which  the  place  was  fitted.  But  they  were  not  slow  in  learning, 
and  this  was  the  seed  of  the  public  playground  system  which  has  since 
been  adopted  as  a  part  of  New  York’s  municipal  policy. 

Now  there  are  fifty  acres  of  these  park  playgrounds,  distributed 
through  the  most  densely  populated  parts  of  the  city,  and  ten  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  expended  buying  the  ground,  tearing  down  tene¬ 
ments,  and  fencing  and  fitting  out  these  plots  with  necessary  buildings 
and  swings,  sand  piles,  games  and  apparatus.  There  are  nine  park 
playgrounds,  one  of  which  alone,  the  William  H.  Seward  Park,  cost 
two  millions  of  dollars  and  stands  as  the  best  equipped  public  play¬ 
ground  in  the  world.  There  are  instructors  in  all  the  playgrounds  to 
direct  the  play,  and  here  through  the  long  summer  days  a  hundred 
thousand  children  romp  and  run  with  the  tireless  energy  of  child¬ 
hood,  unconsciously  learning  something  of  the  ethics  of  fair  play,  a 
lesson  sorely  needed  by  the  children  of  the  street. 

Stop  and  watch  a  game  of  prison  base  and  you  will  see  the  true 
spirit  of  sport  is  entirely  lacking.  The  boy  taken  prisoner  at  once 
tunns  upon  his  captor  and  wrestles  with  him  instead  of  acknowledging 
himself  caught  and  going  peaceably  to  prison  and  watching  his 
chance  for  release.  There  is  no  admiration  for  a  worthy  foe,  but 
rather  rocks  and  rubbish  and  bad  names  for  the  victor,  and  sneers  and 
taunts  for  the  vanquished.  Left  to  themselves  none  of  these  children 
would  ever  give  place  to  another,  and  the  best  lesson  they  learn  here 
is  the  lesson  of  give  and  take  and  the  acknowledgment  of  some  other 
right  than  might.  These  playgrounds  are  the  part  the  park  depart- 
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ment  takes  in  the  work  of  keeping  children  from  the  streets  in  sum¬ 
mer.  Even  after  school  opens  the  playgrounds  are  kept  open  during 
the  afternoon  to  give  the  children  a  place  to  play  when  school  is  over 
for  the  day. 

A  half  dozen  years  ago  that  watchful  and  conscientious  municipal 
nursemaid,  the  board  of  education,  saw  that  its  duties  should  not  end 
with  five  hours  a  day  for  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  year.  They  saw 
that  lessons  learned  in  the  school  term  were  unlearned  with  amazing 
rapidity  in  vacation,  and  that  other  and  ugly  lessons  learned  in  vaca¬ 
tion  were  often  never  unlearned  at  all.  So  it  was  decided  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  regular  school  term  with  a  morning  session  during  vacation, 
devoted  to  nature  study,  manual  training  and  domestic  science. 
Books  and  the  regular  routine  of  school  are  too  taxing  in  hot  weather, 
and  the  vacation  school  had  to  be  made  interesting  enough  to  attract 
children,  as  the  compulsory  law  does  not  require  them  to  attend  school 
in  summer. 

About  twenty  thousand  children  are  enrolled  for  the  summer 
work,  and  they  look  as  if  they  like  it.  There  is  no  sitting  in  straight 
rows,  no  frowns  from  the  teacher  for  whispering,  and  sometimes  they 
are  allowed  to  sing  as  they  make  raffia  hats  and  baskets,  or  crochet 
caps  and  slippers  and  capes  from  gay-colored  yarns,  or  cut  brackets 
and  miniature  furniture  with  fret  saws  and  jig  saws,  or  hammer  and 
twist  thin  bands  of  iron  into  pretty  shapes.  And  the  children  may 
talk  together  about  the  birds  and  fishes  kept  in  the  nature  study  room, 
and  the  plants  that  grow  up  from  the  seed  and  sometimes  blossom  in 
the  boxes  where  for  the  first  time  many  of  them  learn  some  of  the 
mysteries  of  outdoor  life. 

It  takes  tact  and  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  hold 
these  children,  for  many  of  them  are  old  enough  to  know  they  are 
not  compelled  to  stay,  and  if  a  teacher  does  not  make  it  interesting 
for  them  at  one  school  they  will  go  to  another  where  some  friend 
reports  a  better  time. 

Something  of  the  wholesome  awe  of  teachers  and  principals,  how¬ 
ever,  remains  in  the  minds  of  most  children  even  in  vacation,  which  is 
well  for  teachers  and  principals  in  vacation  schools.  For  it  happens 
now  and  again  that  mischief-making  boys  drop  in  from  the  street,  not 
to  join  the  classes,  but  to  find  out  “what’s  doing,”  or  it  may  be  to  see 
what  is  lying  around  of  tools  and  material  that  they  might  have  for 
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the  taking.  Woe  to  such  if  the  principal  catches  them  loafing  about. 
They  are  marched  to  some  class  room  and  put  to  work  on  odd  jobs, 
such  as  tempering  iron  for  the  Venetian  iron  workers,  or  turning  the 
ice  cream  freezer  for  the  girls’  cooking  class,  with  particular  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  teacher  not  to  give  them  any  ice  cream  when  the  task  is 
done.  This  of  a  hot  summer  morning  is  a  sentence  that  would  fit 
even  a  greater  crime.  The  cooking  class  is  usually  popular,  as  they 
cook  ice  cream  very  often,  and  this  as  well  as  all  other  cooking  is 
always  served  to  the  class  when  the  lesson  is  over. 

Individual  profit  in  its  material  sense  is  one  of  the  magnets  that 
draw  children  to  the  vacation  school.  All  materials  are  furnished 
by  the  school  board,  and  all  finished  articles  belong  to  the  children 
who  make  them.  When  wire  and  raffia  are  distributed  in  the  mil¬ 
linery  classes,  or  wool  to  the  crocheting  classes,  or  wood  and  iron 
and  strips  of  cane  to  the  boys,  there  is  a  heightened  interest  when  the 
teacher  says  “Yes”  to  their  eager  questions : 

“Do  I  get  this  for  myself?” 

“Do  I  take  this  to  my  house  when  it’s  done?” 

While  doing  the  work  for  money  is  not  encouraged,  many  a  boy 
has  made  a  nice  little  sum  of  money  caning  chairs  for  his  neighbors, 
while  one  little  girl  bought  herself  a  dress  with  money  earned  knit¬ 
ting  slippers  at  the  vacation  school. 

One  particularly  practical  feature  of  the  work  is  a  short  talk 
given  to  all  the  girls’  classes  by  a  trained  nurse.  In  districts  where 
the  death  rate  among  children  mounts  up  to  a  thousand  a  week  in 
summer,  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  “little  mothers”  to  know  something 
of  simple  remedies  and  first  aid  to  the  injured.  Plenty  of  practise 
cases  are  found  for  the  latter  in  the  manual  classes.  Indeed,  so  fond 
did  the  boys  become  of  playing  patient  to  the  young  nurses  that  the 
teachers  have  had  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  to  keep  accidents  down  to 
a  reasonable  number,  and  to  be  sure  that  all  cuts  and  scratches  com¬ 
plained  of  were  really  cuts  and  scratches. 

IN  addition  to  the  playgrounds  maintained  by  the  park  department 
there  are  more  than  a  hundred  afternoon  playgrounds  maintained 
by  the  board  of  education.  School  yards  and  basements  are 
thrown  open,  school  roofs  have  been  covered  with  wire  netting  for 
the  safety  of  the  children,  and  vacant  lots  and  corners  of  the  large 
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parks  have  been  pressed  into  service  to  increase  the  work.  Instruc¬ 
tors  are  there  to  direct  the  play,  and  games  are  varied  with  drills  of 
different  kinds.  These  children  from  the  street  are  exacting  and 
must  have  a  variety  of  entertainment  else  they  will  wander  back  to 
the  street  again.  For  the  kindergarten  tots  there  are  dancing  games, 
singing  games,  running  games,  games  played  sitting  down,  and  games 
with  bright  bits  of  paper.  For  older  children  there  is  everything 
from  wand  drills  to  basket-ball  and  football. 

In  a  few  of  the  schools,  as  in  two  of  the  park  playgrounds,  there 
are  free  baths,  and  both  boys  and  girls  will  stop  their  games  as  often 
as  they  are  allowed  to  get  under  the  shower  so  pleasant  on  hot  days. 
These  school  baths  are  not  their  only  chance,  however.  For  many 
years  the  city  has  maintained  swimming  baths  along  the  river  front 
on  both  sides  of  the  island.  There  are  fifteen  in  all,  and  these  in  a 
measure  take  the  place  of  the  swimmin’  hole,  which  somehow  seems 
to  be  a  boy’s  natural  right.  With  water,  water  everywhere  and  not  a 
place  to  swim,  Manhattan  island  would  be  a  dreary  waste  to  any 
normal  boy,  and  no  one  could  blame  him  if  he  dodged  the  policemen 
on  the  docks,  slipped  out  of  his  two  little  summer  garments  and  into 
the  river  for  a  swim  in  the  days  when  these  swimming  baths  were  not. 
To  be  sure,  a  tank  is  never  as  much  fun  as  the  open  river,  but  it  is  the 
next  best  thing  and  city  boys  can’t  be  choosers  as  to  ways  and  means 
of  swimming;  so  all  day  and  every  day  there  stands  a  long  line  of  boys 
waiting  their  turn,  and  after  the  allotted  twenty  minutes  they  issue 
forth  shiny  as  to  face  and  sleek  as  to  hair,  ready  to  sneak  into  line 
again  for  another  turn  if  the  guard  has  not  too  watchful  an  eye. 
Three  days  in  the  week  the  line.is  made  up  of  women  and  girls  instead 
of  boys  and  men,  for  these  baths  have  a  purpose  of  educating  people 
in  cleanly  habits  as  well  as  furnishing  recreation.  Swimming  teach¬ 
ers  are  placed  there  by  the  board  of  education,  and  both  boys 
and  girls  are  given  free  lessons  in  swimming.  To  give  boys  and  girls 
this  chance  has  cost  the  city  a  third  of  a  million  dollars,  with  an  annual 
expenditure  for  maintenance  of  about  one  hundred  thousand. 

In  addition  to  berths  for  these  fifteen  baths  the  city  has  saved  from 
the  encroachments  of  commerce  space  enough  along  the  river  front 
for  nine  pleasure  piers.  But  for  these  the  people  of  the  tenements 
would  be  cut  off  entirely  from  a  view  of  the  rivers,  and  the  cooling 
and  reviving  breath  that  sweeps  over  them  even  in  the  hottest  weather. 
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All  day  long  mothers  come  here  with  their  children  to  sit  as  on 
a  veranda  and  watch  the  busy  traffic  of  the  water  thoroughfare  before 
them.  Kindergarten  teachers  are  sent  to  each  pier  to  care  for  the 
small  children  who  wander  there  alone  and  to  ease  the  cares  of  the 
“little  mothers”  and  the  “little  fathers,”  too,  for  one  sees  almost  as 
many  boys  as  girls  taking  care  of  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  At 
night  bands  are  stationed  here  as  on  the  school  roofs,  and  the  crowd 
of  children  is  augmented  by  equal  numbers  of  their  elders  who  are 
glad  to  get  away  from  the  stuffy,  ill-smelling  holes  they  call  home. 
These  piers  represent  another  half  million  dollars,  and  another  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  or  fifty  thousand  dollars  annually  for 
maintenance. 

Piers,  baths,  playgrounds,  vacation  schools, — so  much  the  city 
does  to  keep  the  children  off  the  streets  in  summer.  Besides,  there  is 
the  Fresh  Air  Fund.  The  Fresh  Air  Fund  is  a  great  and  unknown 
quantity.  No  one  can  more  than  guess  at  its  size  or  the  good  it 
accomplishes.  Churches  have  their  Fresh  Air  Funds,  settlements 
have  their  Fresh  Air  Funds,  newspapers  raise  Fresh  Air  Funds;  and 
the  result  is  that  free  excursion  tickets  are  so  plentiful  that  almost 
any  day  you  can  hear  little  street  urchins  offering  extra  ones  for  sale 
at  bargain  prices  to  other  urchins  who  have  not  learned  how  to  get 
more  than  they  can  use.  Indeed,  some  youngsters  have  grown  quite 
blase  over  free  excursions,  even  as  their  mothers  do  about  free  turkeys 
at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  time.  When  the  mothers  are  taken 
with  the  children,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  them  discussing 
the  relative  merits  of  this  place  with  the  place  they  were  taken  last 
summer,  and  their  criticisms  are  as  harsh  as  those  of  any  summer 
boarders  who  pay  for  the  privilege  of  criticising.  But  there  are 
always  plenty  who  have  no  scruples  on  the  subject,  and  no  car  or  boat 
ever  leaves  New  York  for  a  fresh  air  home  with  vacant  seats. 

With  a  conservative  guess  at  the  size  of  the  Fresh  Air  Fund,  there 
is  a  good  round  million  of  dollars  spent  during  July  and  August  to 
keep  children  off  the  New  York  streets. 
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A  SUMMER  DAY  IN  THE  WOODS  FOR  CITY  BOYS 


BASKETBALL  IN  A  VACATION  PLAYGROUND 


A  RIVER  BATH  IN  NEW  YORK 


ARNOLD  BOECKLIN:  HIS  LEADERSHIP 
AMONG  MODERN  GERMAN  PAINTERS:  BY 
AMELIA  VON  ENDE 


LL  great  art  is  constructive  and  conciliatory.  It  spans 
the  gulf  between  the  real  and  the  ideal  and  welds  truth 
and  beauty  into  an  entity,  harmonious  and  imperishable. 

tw~j - vmi  A  De  Profundis  such  as  no  poet  ever  sung,  is  Beethoven’s 

miJ-A  Ninth  Symphony,  until  the  cry  of  a  soul  in  distress  is 

silenced  and  the  dissonances  of  despair  are  solved  in  the 
opening  bars  of  the  Ode  to  Joy.  It  is  an  eloquent  message  to  man¬ 
kind,  an  immortal  lesson  to  the  artist.  All  great  art  is  also  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  individual  self,  tempered  by  the  experience  of  other  selves 
and  projected  from  the  personal  to  the  all-human.  It  unites  the 
divers  streamlets  of  the  day  that  come  to  it  from  all  points  of  the  com¬ 
pass,  quiets  the  querulous,  pacifies  the  hostile  and  converts  the  turbu¬ 
lent  into  one  broad,  placid  stream,  that  sweeps  along  in  majestic 
curves  from  the  past  into  the  future,  reviving  old  and  creating  new 
life  along  its  shores. 

Judged  from  both  points  of  view  the  art  of  Arnold  Boecklin  de¬ 
serves  to  be  ranked  with  the  great  art  of  the  world.  His  genius  has 
issued  as  victor  from  the  restless  conflict  between  the  real  and  the 
ideal,  which  in  our  time  has  been  more  violent  than  ever.  It  has 
called  to  new  life  the  fair  creatures  of  fancy  that  peopled  the  groves 
of  Greece  and  the  realms  of  romance.  Phoenix-like,  they  have  risen 
from  the  holocaust  to  which  they  had  been  consigned  by  rationalism. 
Vitalized  into  poetic  symbols  of  reality  they  re-animate  nature,  which 
had  been  vivisected  and  sterilized  by  scientific  analysis  until  it  was 
reduced  to  a  series  of  mere  formulas. 

We  need  an  art  which  will  reconstruct  the  old  Pantheon  upon 
the  foundations  of  modern  life  and  re-people  it  with  new  symbols. 
The  gods  of  Greece  are  dead;  but  there  are  those  among  us  who 
would  see  them  revived.  What  else  is  the  meaning  of  that  fanciful 
fifth  sketch  in  Richard  Le  Gallienne’s  “Painted  Shadows?”  Per¬ 
haps  we  should  not  care  to  experience  a  resurrection  of  all  the  divini¬ 
ties  of  ancient  Greece,  but  those  among  us  who  want  the  health,  the 
strength,  the  freedom  and  the  joy  of  living  which  were  the  birth¬ 
right  of  man  before  he  sold  it  for  a  mess  of  culture,  will  welcome  to 
our  woodlands  and  our  brook-sides  the  good  old  Pan,  who  stands  for 
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all  that  was  ours,  when  the  world  was  young,  with  his  whole  train  of 
nature  sprites.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  this  patron  of  the  open 
should  have  found  his  painter  in  our  day.  Arnold  Boecklin  has 
given  the  old  myth  a  new  meaning  and  a  new  milieu.  His  works  pro¬ 
claim  the  all-human  significance  of  the  ancient  symbol. 

THE  great  artist  was  born  in  Basle  in  Switzerland,  on  the  six¬ 
teenth  of  October,  1827,  one  year  before  Dante  Gabriel  Ros¬ 
setti,  three  years  after  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  a  significant  coinci¬ 
dence  if  we  incline  towards  the  belief  that  a  law  of  causality  governs 
the  appearance  of  great  men  pursuing  kindred  aims,  just  as  it  governs 
the  appearance  of  certain  types  at  stated  times  in  the  process  of  evolu¬ 
tion.  Boecklin’s  father  was  a  silk  manufacturer  in  comfortable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  did  not  favor  the  early  manifestations  of  his  son’s 
artistic  gifts.  For  the  versatility,  which  is  inherent  to  all  art  in  the 
making, — being  but  an  unconscious  process  of  selection  going  on  in 
a  mind  bent  upon  expressing  itself  in  beauty, — may  well  have  given 
the  elder  Boecklin  cause  for  apprehension.  Instead  of  taking  an 
interest  in  ribbons  of  silk,  the  boy  modelled  in  clay,  learned  to  play 
on  various  musical  instruments  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher  and 
gave  other  proofs  of  the  intense  activity  of  his  high-strung  artistic 
temperament. 

As  in  the  lives  of  other  men  of  genius,  the  mother  became  the 
guardian  angel  of  his  youth.  She  was  the  mediator  between  the 
father  and  son,  and  when  a  friend  of  the  former  added  his  advice,  the 
boy  obtained  the  consent  to  study  art.  He  went  to  Diisseldorf,  where 
the  landscape  painter  Schirmer  became  his  teacher,  and  two  years  later 
was  sent  by  him  to  Brussels  and  to  Paris.  If  his  drawing  shows 
some  trace  of  the  influence  of  Holbein,  with  whom  he  had  become 
acquainted  in  Basle,  he  certainly  acquired  some  of  his  stupendous 
color  technique  from  Van  Eyck,  Rogier,  Dirk  Bouts  and  other  old 
painters,  whose  works  he  studied  in  the  Flemish  metropolis,  while  the 
weird  and  gruesome  fancies  of  Wiertz  may  have  stimulated  his  innate 
love  of  romance.  In  Paris,  where  he  learned  from  Couture,  Dela¬ 
croix,  and  especially  from  Corot,  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
life  about  him.  He  witnessed  the  revolutionary  scenes  of  that  fateful 
year  1848,  and  when  his  father  failed  in  business,  bravely  fought  pov¬ 
erty  by  designing  menu  cards. 
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In  1850  fortuitous  circumstances  enabled  him  to  go  to  Italy. 
Rome,  cosmopolitan,  international,  has  a  levelling  influence  upon 
most  modern  artists.  But  the  individuality  of  young  Boecklin, 
sturdy,  robust,  the  spiritual  reflex  of  his  mountaineer  physique,  was 
strong  enough  to  hold  its  own.  Instead  of  adapting  himself  to  con¬ 
ditions  around  him,  he  drew  creative  inspiration  from  them.  But  at 
this  very  time,  a  period  of  fruitful  development,  he  committed  an 
offence  impardonable  in  the  eyes  of  his  family.  After  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  only  a  few  days  he  married  a  Roman  girl,  an  orphan,  Ange¬ 
lina  Pascucci.  Fortunately  the  daring  experiment  was  successful. 
Although  the  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  the  small  family  that 
soon  grew  up  about  them,  entailed  much  sacrifice  and  ceaseless  cares, 
his  wife  remained  his  faithful  and  discreet  companion  for  forty  years, 
and  even  in  this  early  period  of  their  wedded  life  reconciled  with  his 
rash  marriage  such  friends  as  Feuerbach,  the  painter,  and  Heyse,  the 
poet,  who  were  frequent  guests  in  the  simple  home  of  the  artist. 

About  this  time  Boecklin  moved  to  Hanover  with  his  family. 
He  was  to  paint  frescoes  in  the  villa  of  Consul  Wedekind.  But  his 
treatment  of  the  subject,  man  in  his  relations  to  fire,  was  so  foreign  to 
all  accepted  codes  of  mural  decoration,  that  his  patron  was  disap¬ 
pointed  and  would  not  have  him  finish  the  task.  Boecklin  even  had 
some  difficulty  in  getting  an  adequate  remuneration  for  the  work, 
which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Wedekind’s  son  in  Berlin.  He 
went  to  Munich  and  there,  in  the  year  1857,  exhibited  his  “Pan  in  the 
Reeds.”  The  work  attracted  great  attention.  The  rumor  that  the 
artist,  a  stranger  in  the  Bavarian  capital,  was  with  two  of  his  children 
lying  ill  with  typhoid  fever,  added  a  human  interest  to  the  painting, 
and  the  sale  of  it  was  as  much  an  acknowledgment  of  its  merits  as  an 
act  of  sympathy  with  the  needy  family.  Duke  Karl  Alexander  of 
Weimar  became  interested  in  Boecklin,  and  as  he  had  drawn  Liszt 
and  other  artists  to  the  town  hallowed  with  memories  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  he  appointed  Boecklin  director  of  the  Weimar  academy 
of  fine  arts.  The  assured  income  brought  about  another  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  artistic  temperament.  Long  interested  in  mechanical  con¬ 
trivances  and  an  eager  and  profound  student  of  the  problem  of  the 
flying-machine,  Boecklin  devoted  himself  to  his  hobby.  Even  Helm¬ 
holtz  is  said  to  have  declared  that  no  man  ever  came  so  near  to  solving 
the  question  as  Boecklin,  who  had  based  all  his  experiments  upon  the 
flight  of  birds. 
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When  the  artist  returned  to  his  legitimate  occupation,  his  “Pan 
frightening  the  Shepherds”  in  i860  won  for  him  the  warm  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Count  Schack  of  Munich,  the  poet  and  art  collector,  who 
henceforth  was  to  have  the  first  option  on  any  new  work  from  his 
brush.  The  works  which  were  created  within  the  next  four  years  were 
“The  Anachorete,”  “The  Walk  to  Emmaus,”  “The  Villa  by  the  Sea” 
and  the  “Lament  of  the  Shepherd” — all  in  the  Schack  gallery.  The 
artist’s  family  in  Basle  was  flattered  by  this  distinction  and  when  their 
own  city  asked  him  to  decorate  the  new  museum,  they  were  reconciled 
with  his  career  of  eccentricity.  But  he  was  not  to  be  spared  the  pro¬ 
verbial  fate  of  the  prophet  in  his  own  country.  A  Mr.  Sarasin, 
whose  villa  he  was  also  to  paint,  was  the  source  of  much  petty  annoy¬ 
ance.  The  arrogance  of  middle-class  Swiss  gentility  irritated  him. 
He  revenged  himself  by  caricaturing  some  of  the  councilmen  of  Basle 
in  the  decorative  masks  of  the  museum.  He  was  in  a  grim  and 
depressed  mood,  truly  reflected  in  the  works  of  the  time :  “The  Ride 
of  Death,”  “Murderer  pursued  by  Furies,”  “The  Ravine  of  the 
Dragon”  and  others.  Rudolf  Schick,  a  young  historical  painter  from 
Berlin,  was  with  him  during  the  years  1866-9,  and  his  diary  is  a 
valuable  document  for  all  those  who  seek  to  learn  from  the  life  and 
the  precepts  of  the  master.  For  it  was  Boecklin’s  habit  to  give  him¬ 
self  unreservedly  in  his  intercourse  with  the  young  enthusiasts  who  had 
begun  to  flock  around  him,  and  his  conversation  was  an  inestimable 
boon  to  them. 

IN  1871  Boecklin  returned  to  Munich,  and  here,  when  he  had  just 
recovered  from  a  severe  illness,  he  painted  that  famous  portrait 
of  himself,  palette  in  hand,  listening  to  the  weird  tunes  which 
death  is  fiddling  close  to  his  ear.  During  this  sojourn  in  Munich  he 
accomplished  some  of  his  most  significant  works;  among  them 
“Pieta.”  But  Italy,  the  land  of  his  sea,  his  skies  and  his  cypress  trees, 
was  an  ever  powerful  lure.  He  went  to  Florence  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  eleven  years  reached  the  zenith  of  his  powers.  His  conception  of 
nature  had  deepened;  the  poetic  idea  and  its  painted  image  were 
evenly  balanced;  in  the  art  of  composition  he  had  no  equal.  Only 
his  coloring  still  brought  upon  him  the  censure  of  the  trained  and 
untrained  alike.  Even  Count  Schack,  his  faithful  patron,  hesitated 
about  adding  a  new  Boecklin  to  his  collection.  The  artist  had  devel- 
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THE  MUSIC  OF  DEATH 


( Portrait  of  Arnold  Boecklin  in  his  youth,  painted  by  himself ) 


MEDITATION  IN  AUTUMN,  BY  ARNOLD  BOECKLIN 


THE  PENITENT.”  PAINTED  BY  ARNOLD  BOECKLIN 
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oped  beyond  his  audience.  Yet  the  work  of  Boecklin  in  this  his  third 
period  is  spiritually  of  a  superior  character,  remarkable  for  buoyancy 
of  spirit,  strength  and  wealth  of  life.  The  “Spring  Day”  in  the  Ber¬ 
lin  National  Gallery,  the  “Elysian  Fields,”  “The  Play  of  the  Waves,” 
“Silence  in  the  Woods,”  each  is  a  paean  to  Pan. 

Boecklin’s  was  a  fertile  brain,  but  he  did  not  produce  with  the 
traditional  ease  of  genius.  The  birth  of  each  new  work  was  preceded 
by  a  long  period  of  slow  inner  growth  and  painstaking  conscientious 
labor.  Often  a  picture  which  seemed  nearly  completed  to  his  pupils, 
was  wiped  off  and  begun  anew,  because  the  painted  image  was  not  an 
adequate  reflection  of  the  poetical  idea.  This  was  always  foremost 
in  his  mind,  and  to  this  is  due  the  unity  of  his  compositions.  And  as 
this  poetical  idea  always  centered  in  some  relation  of  man  and  nature, 
the  human  figures  in  his  landscapes  were  not  merely  “staffage” — liv¬ 
ing  accessories — but  essential  elements  in  the  poem  he  told  with  his 
brush.  They  were  never  detached  from  their  milieu,  as  an  accidental 
and  foreign  element,  but  blended  with  it,  were  a  part  of  it.  The 
woman  given  to  autumn  thoughts  at  the  sight  of  the  leaves  floating  in 
the  water,  is  a  splendid  example. 

Slowly  the  artist  succeeded  in  educating  his  age  to  recognize  the 
aesthetic  truth  of  his  conceptions,  even  those  creatures  of  his  fancy, 
which  had  at  first  been  greeted  with  shouts  of  laughter.  For  it  does 
not  require  much  study  on  the  part  of  the  observer  to  see  what  mag¬ 
nificent  creations,  even  from  an  anatomical  point  of  view,  were  his 
centaurs,  tritons,  nereids,  fauns,  and  even  the  much  disputed  unicorn 
in  the  “Silence  in  the  Woods.”  The  admirable  art,  with  which 
Boecklin  has  welded  horse  and  man  into  one  in  the  “Centaur  Strug¬ 
gle,”  or  woman  and  fish  in  the  nereids  appearing  in  several  of  his  sea 
idyls,  is  but  equalled  by  the  wonderful  coalescence  of  animal  and 
human  traits  in  the  fauns,  particularly  the  face.  Only  a  mind  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  facts  of  comparative  anatomy  and  convinced  of  the 
gradual  evolution  of  man  from  beings  lower  in  the  animal  scale, 
could  visualize  such  creatures  in  forms,  so  fascinating  by  their 
strength,  their  beauty  or  their  ugliness,  as  no  longer  to  appear  gro¬ 
tesque.  Before  his  inner  vision  the  barriers  between  man  and  brute 
seemed  to  fall  away,  until  both  were  but  symbols  of  life. 

In  1885  Boecklin  moved  to  Zuerich,  where  he  spent  nine  of  the 
happiest  years  of  his  life  in  quiet,  deliberate  work  and  in  the  inter- 
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course  with  friends  like  the  poet  Gottfried  Keller  and  the  sculptor- 
painter  Stauffer-Bern.  At  least  five  of  these  years  have  found  a 
faithful  chronicler  in  Otto  Lasius,  a  pupil,  whose  reminiscences  con¬ 
tain  some  valuable  information  about  Boecklin’s  view  of  art,  his 
methods  of  work,  his  judgment  of  the  art  of  others,  besides  giving 
illuminative  touches  to  the  portrait  of  the  man.  Here  also  are  some 
allusions  to  the  tragedy  of  his  old  age.  His  sons,  Arnold  and  Hans, 
had  chosen  art  much  against  their  father’s  wish  and  had  become  pa¬ 
thetic  examples  of  the  painful  struggle  of  inferior,  though  pronounced 
talent,  against  the  overpowering  personality  of  genuine  genius.  But 
the  master’s  attitude  towards  life  was  nevertheless  one  of  serene  accept¬ 
ance.  In  the  pictures  which  he  created  in  this  period  there  are  out¬ 
bursts  of  a  Dionysian  joy  of  living,  but  the  general  keynote  is  that  of 
well-earned  repose  after  storm  and  stress,  of  the  consciousness  of  ful¬ 
fillment.  As  he  looked  back  upon  the  distance  he  had  traveled,  he 
summed  up  the  impressions  left  upon  his  inner  vision  in  that  exquisite 
allegorical  series,  “The  Arbor,”  a  symphony  in  four  movements,  its 
final  chord  one  of  sonorous  harmony.  His  last  years  were  spent 
in  Fiesole.  There  on  his  seventieth  birthday  he  received  honors  from 
all  parts  of  Europe;  and  there  he  died  on  the  16th  of  January,  1901. 

NEITHER  historical  nor  genre  painter,  neither  landscape  nor 
portrait  painter  per  se,  Boecklin  stands  unique  in  the  art  of 
to-day.  In  his  earlier  years,  when  the  influence  of  the  his¬ 
torical  tradition  lingered  with  him,  he  painted  some  scenes  from 
Ariosto.  The  Pieta  and  his  Biblical  pictures  properly  speaking 
belong  to  this  class.  There  is  also  a  suggestion  of  the  dramatic  his¬ 
torical  style  in  such  paintings  as  “Pirates  Attacking  a  Castle  by  the 
Sea.”  His  mythological  pictures,  too,  are  links  connecting  him  with 
those  that  came  before  him.  Yet  even  they  were  created  with 
supreme  disregard  for  conventions  sacred  to  the  student  of  antiquity, 
for  Boecklin  held,  that  the  artist  should  not  imitate,  but  strive  for  a 
sincere  expression  of  himself  and  his  own  sentiments.  This  was  the 
aesthetic  truth  he  uttered,  which  no  painter  who  would  be  a  true  artist 
can  afford  to  disregard :  “A  picture  must  be  painted  for  the  eye,  and 
not  for  the  mind.”  He  was  a  painter  of  portraits,  too;  but  even  there 
he  went  his  own  way  and  produced  effects  startling  by  their  deviation 
from  the  prescribed  canons  of  art.  Lenbach  had  been  reproached 
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with  finishing  only  the  head  of  his  portraits  and  roughly  sketching 
in  the  rest.  Boecklin  approved  of  this  and  even  justified  the  method 
of  the  old  Egyptian  portrait  painters,  who  made  the  eye,  being  the 
most  characteristic  feature  of  the  face,  disproportionately  large. 

Yet  he  was  no  anarch  of  his  art.  He  acknowledged  the  power  of 
tradition,  which  after  all  is  the  sum  total  of  the  experience  of  many 
generations,  crystallized  into  a  more  or  less  definite  formula.  He 
called  the  attention  of  Lasius  to  the  important  part  played  by  tradi¬ 
tion  in  the  art  of  the  Renaissance.  This  tradition  not  being  confined 
to  the  subject  matter,  but  also  to  the  technical  execution,  Boecklin  was 
throughout  his  life  a  zealous  student  of  old  theoretical  treatises  about 
the  different  mediums,  distemper  painting  and  other  works  on  the 
technical  problems  of  his  art.  But  old  tradition  was  not  to  be  the  sole 
guide  of  the  learner.  Whatever  modern  science  had  contributed  to 
the  fund  of  the  practical  resources  of  his  art,  he  was  to  make  his  own. 
Every  painter,  said  Boecklin,  should  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
chemistry  to  know  how  to  use  certain  colors  without  destroying  the 
others.  In  reply  to  his  detractors,  who  reproached  him  with  unwar¬ 
rantably  glaring  color  effects,  he  said:  “What  narrowness  of  judg¬ 
ment!  Color  in  a  picture  serves  quite  a  different  purpose  than  in 
nature.  Our  picture  is  a  plane;  to  give  it  the  dimensions  of  space,  I 
must  destroy  its  character  as  plane,  and  to  do  this  the  artist  has  no 
means  but  color.  Hence  I  must  use  colors  according  to  their  optical 
effect  as  they  project  or  retreat  for  our  eye.”  No  less  elucidating  are 
the  remarks  about  correct  and  incorrect  perspective,  with  their  refer¬ 
ences  to  famous  classical  paintings. 

In  these  conversations  the  man  Boecklin  loomed  forth,  great, 
rugged,  powerful.  Strength  and  sincerity  were  the  keynotes  of  his 
character.  Just  and  discreet  in  his  judgment  of  others,  but  never  at 
the  expense  of  veracity,  he  did  not  condemn,  but  rather  attempted 
leisurely  and  conscientiously  to  explain  their  art.  The  scholarly  trait 
in  his  attitude  at  such  occasions  was  the  natural  expression  of  his  seri¬ 
ousness  of  purpose.  Self-reliant  by  nature,  his  ambition  was  neither 
fame  nor  wealth,  but  the  desire  to  create  regardless  of  any  considera¬ 
tions  of  reward — the  ambition  of  true  genius.  He  never  sold  his 
freedom  or  compromised  with  circumstance  or  opportunity.  Such 
men  are  rare  in  our  period  of  commercialism.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  our  own  Whistler,  Arnold  Boecklin  may  be  the  only 
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instance  of  an  artist  who  had  the  courage  to  stand  between  the  two 
antagonistic  movements,  the  art  for  art’s  sake  and  the  art  for  all,  and 
be  entirely  and  absolutely  himself.  Such  men  are  not  the  founders 
of  schools.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  name  any  artist  to-day, 
who  can  be  called  a  follower  of  Boecklin. 

Yet  the  art  and  the  poetry  of  modem  Germany  bear  the  marks  of 
his  genius.  The  poets,  especially  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  have  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  fabulous  world  of  Boecklin,  the  fauns  and  nymphs 
and  tritons  and  centaurs,  proclaiming  the  unity  of  nature  and  man 
more  graphically  than  the  philosophical  subtleties  of  monism  or  the 
mystical  meshes  of  the  metempsychosis.  And  some  have  attempted 
to  vitalize  these  dream-children  of  the  Hellenic  folk-soul,  resuscitated 
by  his  master  brush,  into  symbols  of  ethical  truths.  But  none  have 
reached  the  eloquence  of  the  painter  in  that  tragedy  of  ugliness,  so 
pitiful  in  its  pathos  and  so  irresistible  in  its  humor:  Nymphs  and 
Fauns.  Neither  has  one  been  able  to  suggest  in  words  the  majesty, 
the  silence,  the  unbroken  rest  that  greets  the  boat  drifting  towards  the 
cypress-grown  island,  which  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  life. 

Born  out  of  the  brave,  affirmative  acceptance  of  life,  the  art  of 
Boecklin  presents  no  problems,  either  artistic  or  sociological.  Others 
have  been  painters  of  still-life,  of  interiors;  he  is  the  painter  of  the 
open.  Others  have  been  painters  of  animals,  of  landscapes,  of  fig¬ 
ures,  ideal  or  real ;  he  is  the  painter  of  nature,  which  is  all  in  one. 
Others  have  analyzed  and  imitated  nature;  he  has  synthetized  and 
reproduced  it  in  images  of  vital  significance,  reflecting  in  symbols 
some  illuminating  poetical  idea.  And  as  the  poetical  idea  is  the 
cornerstone  of  the  works  of  the  man,  who  drew  inspiration  from 
nature,  life,  poetry,  art,  music,  he  becomes  the  protagonist  of  all¬ 
oneness  in  art,  as  he  has  been  the  protagonist  of  all-oneness  in  nature. 
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STABLE  BUILT  OF  ARMORED  CONCRETE  FOR  DR.  NATHAN  B.  VAN  ETTEN 


CONCRETE  IN  ITS  MODERN  FORM  AND 
USES:  BY  CHARLES  DE  KAY 

S  the  noise  and  costliness  of  great  cities  drive  persons 
with  nerves  and  small  purses  out  into  the  country,  the 
need  of  cottages  and  villas  which  are  safe  from  fire 
grows  pressing.  Just  at  the  same  time  appears  on  the 
horizon  a  form  of  construction  allied  to  a  suitable 
material,  which  bids  fair  to  solve  the  problem  that  faces 
the  cit  expelled  from  town  and  forced  to  live  a  healthier  life 
in  the  country.  It  is  not  an  untried  form ;  countless  experiments  have 
been  made  with  it  and  thousands  of  houses  embodying  the  results  of 
study  are  going  up  in  France  and  Germany.  As  in  many  other 
things,  the  new  art  consists  of  a  return  to  an  old,  with  modifications 
that  make  it  fit  modern  needs. 

What  does  the  ordinary  householder  who  sets  up  a  sum¬ 
mer  or  an  all-the-year-round  establishment  in  the  country  fear  most, 
next  to  uncongenial  neighbors  and  other  nuisances?  It  is  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  fire.  The  more  he  makes  his  house  in  the  country  his  home, 
the  more  are  the  objects  he  accumulates  about  him,  articles  he  would 
bitterly  miss.  Not  necessarily  costly  articles  which  have  a  price  in 
the  market,  but  objects  to  which  associations  are  attached.  These 
things,  together  with  furniture  and  stores  of  more  or  less  importance, 
are  at  the  mercy  of  a  chance.  The  spark  from  a  locomotive;  a  cur¬ 
tain  blown  against  a  gas-jet;  imperfect  insulation  of  electric  wires; 
a  cigarette  end  tossed  aside  by  a  careless  boy;  the  maliciousness  of 
children  in  winter  when  the  house  is  closed;  a  conflagration  in  a 
neighbor’s  barn;  the  crank  who  applies  the  torch  just  for  excite¬ 
ment; — any  one  of  these  accidents  or  incidents  is  enough  to  put  an 
end  to  the  ordinary  frame  country  house  and  all  that  it  contains. 

Quite  apart  from  the  worse  possibility  of  loss  of  life,  the  burning 
of  country  houses  without  any  such  fatality  is  so  common  that  one 
marvels  at  the  lack  of  ingenuity  in  a  people  supposed  to  be  inventive 
to  a  fault,  which  has  allowed  centuries  to  pass  without  discovering  a 
remedy  and  a  cheap  remedy.  It  is  like  the  arrangements  for  saving 
life  at  sea.  Whenever  there  is  a  wreck  or  a  burning,  clamor  arises 
over  the  lack  of  life  rafts  and  life-saving  apparatus,  as  well  as  the 
dangerous  material  of  ships,  their  forms  and  capacity  of  braving  the 
elements.  Then  all  is  forgot.  It  is  only  through  the  competition  of 
one  line  with  another  that  the  public  has  obtained  such  protection 
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from  fire  and  water  at  sea  as  it  now  enjoys.  Until  then  the  economy 
that  takes  small  account  of  risks  of  life  prevented  the  necessary  pre¬ 
cautions.  Economy  is  the  root  of  the  trouble  with  the  country  house. 
Hitherto  that  fireproof  construction  which  a  good  many  architects 
have  recommended,  has  been  too  costly  to  warrant  other  than  an 
occasional  structure.  And  observe,  that  when  some  luckless  indi¬ 
vidual  has  determined  to  pay  a  horrid  price  for  a  fireproof  country 
house,  the  architect  has  usually  been  so  commonplace  and  unadaptive 
a  creature  that  all  he  could  think  of  was  some  form  of  ghastly  city 
architecture,  ugly  enough  in  town,  but  perfectly  preposterous  among 
the  meadows  and  orchards.  The  cruel  ugliness  of  these  attempts  to 
have  a  country  home  fireproof  has  rebuffed  even  those  who  were  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  roundly  for  security. 

THE  new  style  of  construction  may  be  stamped  with  some  such 
title  as  “Villas  all  Concrete.”  That  is  to  say,  the  modern  villa 
or  cottage  may  now  be  made  with  economy  of  a  species  of  con¬ 
crete,  but  all  of  concrete — cellar,  roof,  chimneys,  walls,  floors,  beams 
to  carry  floors  and  roof,  porches — everything  but  doors  and  window 
frames.  In  this  tough,  unbreakable  yet  slightly  elastic  material  a 
house  is  like  a  solid  box;  so  far  as  giving  way  anywhere  is  concerned 
it  might  be  specially  recommended  to  the  Japanese  and  the  dwellers 
on  the  slopes  of  Vesuvius,  so  well  suited  is  it  to  earthquake  regions. 
Fire  cannot  gnaw  it,  water  cannot  seep  through  its  walls  or  roof; 
great  heat  finds  that  the  comparatively  thick  exterior  repulses  it,  and 
great  cold  penetrates  it  with  difficulty. 

The  formula  for  the  material  best  suited  to  villas  is  one-seventh 
Portland  cement  of  high  quality,  two-sevenths  clean,  fine  sand  and 
four-sevenths  cracked  stone  or  sharp  gravel.  Where  this  combina¬ 
tion  fails  there  has  been  error  in  the  mixing  or  failure  to  secure  proper 
kinds  of  cement,  sand  or  stone.  Usually  if  trouble  comes  it  will  be 
found  that  the  man  who  mixes  the  concrete  has  not  followed  orders. 
Therefore  it  is  that  the  foreman  on  buildings  erected  of  concrete  can 
never  allow  his  vigilance  to  slacken,  unless  he  has  workmen  whom 
he  can  absolutely  trust.  Portland  cement  is  a  binder  of  the  sand 
and  sharp  gravel  and  in  bulk  it  disappears,  for  it  enters  the  cavities 
between  grain  and  grain  of  sand.  When  the  concrete  is  ready  for 
filling  into  the  forms,  however,  the  novelty  begins,  for  concrete  itself 
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is  of  course  a  most  ancient  material  used  all  over  the  world. 

In  order  to  rival  wood  and  brick  and  stone  in  the  comparative 
thickness  of  walls  and  floors  it  was  necessary  to  strengthen  concrete. 
And  the  strengthener  would  have  to  have  just  about  the  same  capacity 
for  shrinkage  under  cold  and  expansion  under  heat  as  the  con¬ 
crete  in  which  it  lies  embedded.  It  was  found  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  comparatively  short  staves,  ribbons  or  rods  of  iron,  not  tied 
through  the  mass,  nor  running  from  wall  to  wall,  but  so  placed  in 
the  concrete  as  to  take  a  strain  wherever  needed.  Thus  a  beam  of 
concrete  supporting  a  floor  has  the  rods  so  disposed  that  the  superin¬ 
cumbent  weight  of  floor  and  beam  is  taken  up  by  the  rods.  The 
concrete  as  it  sets  round  these  rods  grasps  them  with  a  firmness  that 
cannot  be  broken.  If  the  beam  be  loaded  so  heavily  as  to  sag,  the 
cracks  will  not  be  found  in  the  concrete  itself;  the  concrete  will  not 
crack  away  from  the  rods;  but  these  will  have  to  break  first.  Thus 
the  tensile  strength  of  the  beam  is  that  of  iron  itself. 

This  is  what  the  French  call  Beton  arme.  Instead  of  the  heavy 
floors  and  very  thick  walls  necessary  in  concrete  building  not  so  rein¬ 
forced,  the  introduction  at  their  proper  places  of  iron  rods  permits 
six-inch  walls  and  four-inch  floors  while  partitions  may  be  made  even 
thinner.  There  is  great  economy  of  material  and  of  the  labor  of 
mixing  and  pouring  in  the  concrete. 

The  method  otherwise  is  much  the  same  as  the  old  style  of  building 
with  concrete,  minus  the  armature  of  iron.  False  work  of  wood  is 
built  up — it  is  the  rough  mold  for  the  concrete  wall.  The  concrete  is 
mixed  on  the  spot  and  after  the  iron  rods  and  wires  have  been  carefully 
adjusted  within  the  false-work  forms,  the  concrete  is  filled  in.  When 
it  has  set  firmly,  the  outer  part  of  the  false-work  can  be  removed  and 
used  for  further  forms.  In  some  cases  a  large  portion  of  the  building 
is  made  ready  with  the  wooden  forms,  so  that  the  final  stage  is  dis¬ 
patched  quickly.  It  has  analogies  with  the  casting  of  metals  in 
molds.  The  greatest  expenditure  of  time  and  labor  belongs  to  the 
preparation  for  casting. 

THE  cost  of  wood  rises  continuously  and  its  transportation  is  a 
large  item  of  expense.  With  the  “armed  concrete”  only  one- 
seventh  of  the  material  going  into  a  house  is  apt  to  be  brought 
from  a  distance.  Usually  the  sand  and  broken  stone  may  be  found  near 
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by;  only  the  cement  and  iron  rods  must  be  brought  to  the  spot. 
While  the  tendency  of  wood  is  to  rise  in  cost  that  of  Portland  cement 
is  to  decline,  owing  to  competition.  Brick  and  stone  cost  more  to 
start  with,  are  more  expensive  to  bring  to  the  site,  and  demand  the 
highest  priced  labor.  The  concrete  house  is  a  carpenter’s  problem, 
not  a  bricklayer’s  or  stone  mason’s,  for  after  the  carpenter  fixes  the 
forms  correctly  the  pouring  of  the  concrete  can  be  carried  on  by 
unskilled  labor  properly  instructed  and  watched.  It  is  indeed  some¬ 
what  absurd  to  go  on  using  wood  when  it  is  so  dear  and  requires  fire 
insurance.  As  soon  as  building  concrete  villas  becomes  familiar  to 
architects  and  contractors  the  wooden  house  is  likely  to  disappear 
from  the  countryside  almost  as  quickly  as  it  has  from  the  city,  and 
that  without  the  assistance  of  such  a  law  against  frame  dwellings  as 
the  cities  have  caused  to  be  enacted  for  their  own  protection. 

Concrete  can  be  treated  in  many  ways  to  secure  many  advantages. 
Thus  “deafened”  walls  may  be  secured  in  order  to  shut  out  noise, 
deafened  floors  also.  Concrete  dwellings  in  their  least  adorned  and 
simplest  examples  are  more  harmonious  in  a  landscape  than  those  of 
stone  or  brick  or  wood.  They  are  from  the  soil  and  belong  to  it 
almost  as  much  as  the  turf  built  cabins  of  the  prairie  States,  or  the 
caves  of  Cliff  Dwellers.  There  is  more  chance  that  a  concrete  build¬ 
ing  should  adapt  itself  to  a  site  than  one  of  another  material.  But 
should  the  owner  be  in  love  with  color  and  wish  to  have  his  house 
stand  out  from  the  environment,  nothing  lends  itself  better  to  deco¬ 
rative  ideas  than  concrete.  While  the  forms  are  being  filled  a  tint 
or  tone  can  be  given  to  the  mass.  Porcelain-faced  bricks,  tiles,  shells, 
mosaics  can  be  introduced  into  the  forms  and  the  concrete  poured 
behind  them,  causing  them  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  wall.  Paint 
or  stain  can  be  applied  by  way  of  decoration  with  a  success  beyond 
the  painting  or  staining  of  wood,  for  the  material  itself  has  a  grainy 
quality  which  makes  a  good  ground.  The  coloring  applied  to  con¬ 
crete  does  not  scale  or  crack  off  as  it  will  with  wood  or  brick,  but 
weathers  very  slowly  and  in  harmonious  tones,  the  amount  in  loss  of 
color  depending  greatly  on  the  color  chosen.  Reds  and  blues,  for 
instance,  slowly  fade,  but  the  red  is  apt  to  turn  into  an  old  rose  which 
is  more  beautiful  as  it  ages. 

The  economy  in  concrete  buildings  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
lowered  rates  of  fire  insurance.  A  wooden  house  needs  repainting  at 
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least  once  every  three  years  and  shingles  have  to  be  patched  and 
replaced  from  time  to  time,  so  that  a  relatively  large  sum  has  to  be 
spent  annually  to  keep  the  dwelling  in  good  condition.  If  no  paint 
is  used,  the  wood  turns  from  yellow  to  gray,  then  to  dark  gray  and 
becomes  in  time  funereal  in  color.  With  the  concrete  there  is  a  great- 
saving  in  annual  expenses.  There  is  no  leaking  roof.  The  fiercest 
storm  cannot  drive  rain  and  snow  through  a  concrete  roof  as  it  will 
through  a  tiled  or  shingled  one.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pitch  the 
roof  at  a  sharp  angle  to  shed  water  and  snow,  for  one  can  have  a  low- 
pitched  or  a  flat  roof  if  that  is  required. 

CONCRETE  dwellings  more  or  less  completely  built  of  this 
material  are  oftener  seen  in  the  Middle  West  than  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  A  remarkable  example  is  a  stable  built  for 
Dr.  Van  Etten  by  Robert  W.  Gardner  at  Tremont,  New  York  City, 
a  view  of  which  is  here  shown.  Other  examples  are  a  garage  for 
Mr.  Matheson  at  Huntington,  Long  Island,  and  an  old  colonial  house 
duplicated  in  reinforced  concrete  for  Mr.  Alexander  Cochran  at 
Tarrytown  on  the  Hudson.  In  the  Van  Etten  stable  the  carriage 
floor  has  a  span  of  twenty-five  feet  and  is  four  inches  thick;  it  has 
stood  the  weight  of  horses  and  carriages  in  daily  use  for  more  than  a 
year  without  a  sign  of  yielding  and  without  costs  for  painting  and 
repairs.  The  chimney  roof,  adjoining  wall,  foundations  and  beams 
are  of  reinforced  concrete  throughout.  The  only  wood  is  in  doors 
and  window  frames,  bins  and  lockers  and  the  furniture  in  the  coach¬ 
man’s  apartments  on  the  second  floor.  All  rooms  can  be  hosed  out 
when  necessary  without  leaving  dampness.  It  is  cool  in  summer  and 
warm  in  winter.  A  fire  starting  in  any  part  of  this  building  must 
burn  itself  out,  for  it  has  nothing  to  feed  it. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  the  big  structures  in  reinforced 
concrete  going  up  in  many  parts  of  the  Union,  storage  and  ware¬ 
houses,  office  buildings,  railway  stations,  etc.  It  may  merely  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  very  tall  edifices  carrying  great  weights  on  their  founda¬ 
tions  have  been  successfully  raised  without  resort  to  stone  underpin¬ 
ing  or  steel  skeleton  construction.  Villas  all  concrete  have  so  much 
to  recommend  them  from  the  economic  as  well  as  the  artistic  point 
of  view  that  they  must  presently  take  the  place  of  brick  and  wooden 
houses. 
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THE  HILDESHEIM  SILVER  TREASURE:  BY 
CHARLES  A.  BRASSLER. 


ITH  the  interest  in  the  rich  collection  of  silver  antiqui¬ 
ties  discovered  several  years  ago  in  a  Roman  villa  at 
Boscoreale,  near  Pompeii,  and  presented  to  the 
Museum  of  the  Louvre  by  Edmund  von  Rothschild, 
the  attention  of  scientific  and  artistic  circles  has  again 
been  drawn  to  the  still  more  valuable  collection  of 
antique  Roman  silverwork  which  has  been  for  some  decades  the  most 
precious  ornament  of  the  “Altes  Museum”  in  Berlin. 

The  discoveries  at  Boscoreale  were  the  result  of  deliberately 
planned  excavations;  but  the  treasures  found  in  Germany  were  given 
to  the  modern  world  through  the  merest  chance.  In  October  of  the 
year  1868,  some  soldiers  of  the  garrison  at  Plildesheim  were  making  a 
rifle-range  on  the  southwestern  slope  of  the  Galgenberg,  a  hill  near 
the  town.  The  work  was  nearly  completed ;  but  in  altering  the  angle 
of  the  target,  which  was  erected  at  the  back  of  a  troughlike  depression 
in  the  mountain,  one  of  the  men  came  across  a  piece  of  dark  metal. 
Thinking  it  a  fragment  of  iron,  he  threw  it  aside;  but  presently  his 
shovel  struck  another  hard  object,  with  the  ring  of  metal,  which 
proved  on  examination  to  be  a  flat  plate  covering  a  large  vessel,  stand¬ 
ing  upright.  The  ground  was  now  carefully  searched,  and  a  large 
number  of  vessels  brought  to  light,  packed  together  in  a  pit.  In  the 
center  was  a  tripod  and  a  candelabrum,  and  grouped  around  these 
were  large  vessels  containing  a  quantity  of  smaller  ones,  all  of  whose 
handles,  feet,  etc.,  had  come  off  in  the  lapse  of  time.  Covered  with 
earth  and  discolored  by  the  black  coating  of  oxide,  the  metal  was 
hardly  recognizable  as  silver.  Some  of  them  were  nearly  destroyed 
by  oxidation,  and  fell  to  pieces  in  the  hands  of  their  finders.  Loaded 
upon  three  wheelbarrows,  they  were  trundled  over  the  rough  streets 
of  the  town  to  the  barracks,  and  the  next  day,  under  the  hands  of  a 
silversmith,  assisted  by  two  soldiers,  their  true  nature  and  value 
became  evident.  At  first  they  were  thought  to  be  of  the  period  of  the 
Renaissance,  but  later  an  archaeologist  identified  them  as  works  of 
classic  antiquity.  Meanwhile,  a  second  examination  of  the  ground 
brought  to  light  some  additional  fragments,  but  unauthorized  hands 
had  already  been  burrowing  through  the  hillside,  so  that  the  collec¬ 
tion  probably  does  not  comprise  the  entire  contents  of  the  pit. 
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When  these  vessels  were  brought  to  the  Berlin  Museum,  about 
a  year  after  their  discovery,  they  were  left  in  practically  the  same 
condition  as  when  found.  A  few  most  necessary  repairs  had  been 
made,  the  handles  and  other  broken-off  parts  fastened  on  with  wires, 
some  of  the  holes  and  crevices  filled  in  with  strips  of  linen.  Thus 
they  remained  almost  thirty  years,  until,  a  few  years  ago,  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Museum  resolved  to  undertake  a  careful  restoration  of 
them,  and  to  give  this  treasure  the  fitting  place  in  the  Museum  which 
it  had  hitherto  been  denied.  In  the  process  of  restoration,  the 
loose  fragments  were  utilized  not  only  in  the  completion  of  other 
pieces,  but,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  several  entirely  new  ones 
were  constructed  from  them.  Handles,  etc.,  are  riveted,  not  sold¬ 
ered;  the  patina  and  the  thick  coating  of  chloride  of  silver,  as  far  as 
these  were  not  removed  in  the  first  cleaning  at  Hildesheim,  have  been 
left  undisturbed;  but  the  holes  and  crevices  have  been  filled  up  with 
silver.  The  vessels  are  of  cast  and  embossed  work,  the  monotone  of 
the  silver  enlivened  by  tasteful  gilding  on  some  of  the  single  parts, 
but  niello  and  enamel  were  but  sparingly  employed.  The  material 
used  in  soldering  was  tin. 

THE  treasure  consists  principally  of  a  table  service,  together 
with  some  other  utensils  necessary  to  the  dining-room  of  a 
wealthy  Roman  gentleman.  The  drinking  vessels  are  richly 
decorated,  the  other  dishes  more  simple  in  design.  About  sixty  or  sev¬ 
enty  pieces  in  all  were  found  in  the  pit.  Carefully  packed  together, 
we  may  suppose  them  to  have  been  concealed  by  their  owner,  either 
before  battle  or  during  flight.  These  circumstances  point  to  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Varus  in  the  Northern  forests,  A.  D.  9,  and  the  treasure  may 
probably  be  correctly  ascribed  to  that  time,  perhaps  even  to  Varus 
himself;  at  all  events,  it  belongs  to  an  early  period  of  the  Christian 
era.  The  vessels  were  for  real  use,  not  for  ornament — as  is  often  the 
case  with  those  found  in  graves — and  they  give  us  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  customs  and  habits  of  the  aristocratic  Romans  of  the  First 
Empire.  Some  of  them  are  in  sets  of  two  or  three,  and  from  the  fact 
that  in  other  cases  the  companion  pieces  are  missing,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  number  of  pieces  which  originally  belonged  to  the 
service  was  considerably  larger.  In  order  to  understand  the  forms, 
the  number  and  the  purposes  of  these  various  utensils,  it  must  be 
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recalled  that  the  Romans,  like  the  Greeks,  reclined  on  couches  around 
small  tables,  and  held  the  plate  in  the  hand,  resting  against  the  breast; 
also  that  knives  and  forks  were  unknown.  It  was  the  custom  to  place 
three  such  couches  around  a  table,  which  perhaps  explains  the  fact 
that  in  several  cases  there  are  three  dishes  of  a  kind  in  a  set.  Of  the 
oval  plates,  for  instance,  and  the  plain  bowls,  in  three  different  sizes, 
were  found  three  of  each.  The  plates  had  two  handles,  one  of  which 
would  be  held  by  the  carver  when  passing  it,  and  the  other  grasped 
by  the  guest. 

The  small  table,  about  the  height  of  a  stool,  was  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  aside  the  dishes.  For  a  camp  outfit  this  table  was  a  tripod 
which  could  be  taken  apart,  the  top  consisting  of  a  round,  removable 
silver  plate.  Three  such  plates  were  provided  for  the  different 
courses.  One  of  these  tables  occupied  the  center  of  the  space  where 
the  Hildesheim  treasure  was  found.  Of  the  candelabrum,  which 
stood  beside  the  table,  only  the  pedestal  exists,  of  the  familiar  type, 
three  light,  curved  feet  ending  in  claws,  and  palm-leaves  drooping 
between.  Three  small  dishes  with  decorated  rims,  and  two  dishes  in 
the  shape  of  casseroles,  with  long  slender  handles,  would  seem  to  have 
been  used  in  serving,  and  were  probably  placed  over  the  fire.  They 
must  be  easy  to  cleanse,  and  were  perfectly  plain,  but  the  handles,  of 
simple,  but  admirable  form,  excellently  adapted  to  their  purpose, 
were  ornamented  with  leaves.  Besides  these  are  a  shallow  bossed 
dish,  perhaps  intended  for  holding  eggs,  a  little  salt-cellar  similarly 
decorated,  and  a  small  flat  dish  upon  three  feet,  probably  for  spices, 
with  an  engraved  garland  of  leaves  filled  out  with  niello.  First  in 
importance  among  the  drinking  vessels  is  a  large  mixing-bowl,  or 
crater,  in  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancients,  the  wine 
was  mixed  with  water.  Accompanying  it  are  water-vessels,  ladles 
and  drinking-cups,  the  most  precious  of  which  may  have  served  only 
for  ornament. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  will  give  some  idea  of  the  great 
artistic  value  of  the  collection.  With  the  crater,  in  the  shape  of  an 
upturned  bell,  about  fourteen  inches  in  height,  the  restoration  has 
done  wonders.  When  found,  it  was  in  a  most  sorrowful  condition. 
The  missing  foot  was  found,  however,  together  with  other  fragments, 
and  at  present,  with  the  exception  of  one  considerable  piece  of  repairs, 
it  looks  almost  uninjured.  The  restoration  has  also  had  other  results. 
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RICHLY  CHASED  CUPS  AND  FOOT  OF  CANDELABRUM,  FROM  THE  HILDESHEIM  TREASURE 


CYBELE  DISH  OR  PATERA 


VASE  ORNAMENTED  IN  REPOUSSE,  AND  MASSIVE  TRAY. 
HILDESHEIM  TREASURE 


EGG  DISH  AND  DISH  WITH  GODROONED  SALT-CELLAR 


LADLES  FOR  DIPPING  WINE,  FROM  THE  HILDESHEIM  TREASURE 


n\u«* 


CUPS,  BOWL  AND  CRATER  FROM  THE  HILDESHEIM  TREASURE 


DEUS  LUNAS  PATERA.  PATERA  WITH  INFANT  HERCULES  AND  TRAYS,  HILDESLIEIM  TREASURE 


HANDLES  OF  CASSEROLES 


MINERVA  DISH  OR  PATERA.  HILDESHEIM  TREASURE 


THE  HILDESHEIM  SILVER  TREASURE 


Formerly,  in  the  unfavorable  manner  in  which  the  collection  was 
exhibited,  the  surface  of  the  bowl  gave  the  impression  of  repousse 
work.  On  careful  examination  it  was  found  that  the  whole  crown  of 
the  bell  was  cast,  and  the  delicate  relief  of  the  ornamentation  given 
by  chasing.  It  has  an  outer  and  an  inner  casing.  The  former  is 
made  from  a  sheet  of  silver,  thin  enough  to  lend  itself  easily  to 
repousse  work;  the  latter  is  firm,  plain,  and  removable,  so  that  it 
could  be  cleansed  separately  from  the  costly  outer  casing.  The  deco¬ 
ration  of  leaves  and  vines  begins  at  the  foot,  starting  from  two 
pairs  of  griffins,  and  rising  lightly  upward;  all  is  in  low,  soft  relief, 
giving  interest  without  interrupting  the  lines  of  the  background. 
The  scattered  figures,  representing  little  naked  boys  chasing  aquatic 
animals,  have  reference  to  the  water  which,  among  the  ancients,  was 
generously  mingled  with  the  wine.  The  foot  is  not  complete,  but 
probably  had  a  garland  of  leaves.  The  handles  were  soldered  on, 
and  had  fallen  off,  as  from  all  the  other  pieces.  With  the  bowl 
belonged  two  ladles,  with  short,  beautifully  executed  handles,  one  of 
which  was  made  to  hang  upon  the  rim  of  the  bowl.  This  crater,  and 
the  Minerva  dish,  or  patera,  are  the  two  most  splendid  pieces  of  silver 
which  have  been  preserved  from  ancient  times,  and  show  all  the 
characteristics  of  antique  art. 

THE  drinking  vessels  are  not  in  sets  of  three,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
other  dishes,  and  as  might  be  expected,  but  are  single  or  in 
pairs,  perhaps  for  convenience  in  arranging  them  as  show¬ 
pieces.  There  are  only  two  of  the  larger  plain  cups  (which  may 
have  been  used  for  syrups  or  sweets)  and  four  heavy  shallow  dishes 
with  a  garland  of  grape-leaves,  in  niello.  The  other  eleven  cups  and 
shallow  dishes  are  richly  decorated.  The  prevailing  form  is  broad, 
with  two  handles,  either  flat  and  straight  or  curved  in  vine-forms. 
All  the  cups  are  double,  like  the  crater,  the  inner  casing  plain  and  the 
outer  one  ornamented.  The  motif  of  the  exterior  decoration  is  taken 
from  the  ceremonies  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  first  from  the  culture 
of  the  vine,  and  then  from  the  theater  connected  with  the  vintage 
festivals,  and  dedicated  to  Bacchus.  Over  the  animals’  skins  and 
thyrsus  wands  of  the  Bacchantes,  hang  masks,  both  tragic  and  comic, 
principally  such  as  belonged  to  the  games  of  the  satyrs,  together  with 
staves  and  garlands;  two  shallow  dishes  have  an  ornate  decoration 
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of  leaves  only,  in  calyx  shape,  and  one  cup  is  ornamented  with  large 
twigs  of  laurel.  The  relief  is  sometimes  high,  but  in  that  case  is 
skilfully  dominated  by  the  rim  of  the  vessel.  The  chasing,  in  exe¬ 
cution  of  detail  and  subordination  of  this  to  the  whole  effect,  shows 
the  highest  degree  of  artistic  perfection. 

The  four  large,  flat  drinking-vessels  are  different  from  the  others; 
the  outer  casing  is  plain,  the  decoration  applied  to  the  inner  one. 
Two  of  them,  pendants  or  companion  pieces,  have  in  the  center  the 
figure  of  an  Asiatic  divinity,  in  high  relief,  the  third  has  a  half-length 
figure  of  the  youthful  Hercules  killing  the  serpents.  The  finest  is 
the  Minerva  cup,  or  patera,  almost  Greek  in  form,  flat,  on  a  low  foot 
with  a  slender  shaft,  the  handles  standing  off  horizontally,  with  a 
ring  beneath  to  put  the  fingers  through.  The  outer  casing  is  in  calyx- 
form,  lightly  embossed.  The  inner  one,  not  removable,  has  an 
embossed  border  of  palm-leaves.  The  bottom  is  made  of  a  plate, 
soldered  on,  upon  which  the  decoration  is  beaten  up  with  such  skill 
that  some  parts  are  in  three-quarters  relief.  It  represents  a  goddess, 
apparently  Minerva,  perhaps  the  Dea  Roma.  The  figure  is 
extremely  beautiful.  Some  of  the  separate  parts  are  gilded,  as  in  the 
other  vessels  of  the  collection;  the  background  of  the  Minerva  is 
silver,  the  garments  and  weapons  are  gold,  the  face  and  arms  again  of 
silver.  The  raised  figure  seems  to  contradict  the  idea  that  the  vessel 
was  used  for  a  drinking  cup,  and  some  have  supposed  that  it  was  for 
ornament  only.  But  its  form  shows,  on  the  contrary,  the  greatest 
artistic  refinement  of  the  pleasure  of  drinking.  When  the  Minerva 
cup  was  filled  with  the  Southern  wine,  its  color  lightened  by  water, 
the  ruby  liquid  would  show  darker  or  brighter  with  the  varying  relief, 
and  when  the  cup  was  raised  to  the  lips,  the  head  of  the  goddess  would 
lift  itself  in  full  light  from  the  crimson  flood,  and  reflections  as  of 
jewels  play  upon  the  silver  and  gold. 

Soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  Hildesheim  treasure,  the  pieces 
were  copied  in  plaster.  Christofle,  in  Paris,  has  improved  these 
casts  and  made  models  in  silvered  copper. 

According  to  information  from  Germany  a  selection  of  reproduc¬ 
tions  in  embossed  silver  of  these  wonderful  creations  of  a  bygone  age 
has  been  presented  to  the  German  Crown  Prince  on  the  occasion  of 
his  recent  wedding. 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  LEISURE  FOR  THE 
MANY :  BY  A.  M.  SIMON 


T  is  hard  to  realize  how  great  a  change,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  has  taken  place  in  human  evolution  during  the  last 
century.  This  change  has  been  in  direction  as  well  as  in 
rapidity  of  movement.  From  the  time  when  homogeneity 
first  took  on  heterogeneity,  through  all  those  endless  aeons 
of  years  of  world  building  and  species  creating  when  “selec¬ 
tion”  and  “struggle  for  survival”  were  moulding  organic  matter  into 
ever  more  complex  and  more  perfectly  adjusted  forms,  until  at  last 
the  genus  homo  stood  erect  on  this  earth,  and  then  on  through  those 
other  almost  countless  centuries  during  which  man  was  transform¬ 
ing  the  bough  torn  from  the  tree,  or  the  stone  dug  from  the  earth  into 
the  first  crude  things  that  could  be  called  tools,  on  through  still  other 
weary  lines  of  centuries  in  which  language  and  the  beginnings  of 
social  relations  were  being  painfully  worked  out,  and  chipped  stone 
was  being  polished,  to  give  way  to  bronze  and  iron — during  all  these 
stretches  of  time,  beside  which  that  related  by  the  historian  is  as  but  a 
wink  of  the  eye,  the  one  great  pressing  problem,  social  and  individual, 
for  each  and  every  organism,  whether  plant  or  animal,  amoeba, 
fungus,  microbe,  mammal,  or  man,  was  how  to  transform  the  material 
environment  into  forms  that  would  satisfy  needs. 

At  last  it  was  given  to  man  alone,  of  all  animate  creation,  to  create 
a  trifle  more  of  goods  than  would  sustain  life.  This  was  a  new  epoch 
in  cosmic  evolution.  It  marked  for  the  first  time  the  possibility  of 
regular,  systematic,  calculated  leisure,  rest,  or  to  speak  more  ac¬ 
curately,  of  activity  not  conditioned  upon  the  immediate  furtherance 
of  physical  existence.  Yet  the  amount  of  leisure  which  was  possible 
to  each  individual,  the  margin  of  exertion  left  over  after  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  physical  necessities,  was  so  slight  that  it  was  impossible  for 
each  one  to  utilize  it  individually.  Had  it  been  so  utilized,  or  had  its 
use  been  so  attempted,  it  would  simply  have  meant  a  relaxation  of 
effort  in  the  struggle,  followed  by  decadence,  and  failure  of  the  group 
in  the  struggle  for  survival.  If  this  new  element  of  leisure  was  to 
benefit  the  race  it  must  be  collected  from  the  many  and  vested  in  the 
few,  who  by  thus  gathering  a  few  moments  from  each  could  accumu¬ 
late  a  lifetime  free  from  the  necessity  of  producing.  This  was  done, 
and  during  the  last  few  thousand  years  there  have  been  a  few  persons 
in  each  social  group  who,  by  gathering  to  themselves,  through  force 
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or  cunning,  the  leisure  of  all  their  fellows,  were  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  struggling  with  their  physical  environment  to  procure 
food  and  shelter.  Some  few  among  these  favored  ones  used  their 
leisure  to  build  up  things  on  which  the  race  could  rise  to  higher 
planes.  But  always  this  advance  was  bought  at  the  expense  of  those 
whose  toil  was  never  lessened  by  racial  progress.  If  a  Plato,  a 
Phidias,  or  an  Aristotle  lived  fuller,  longer  and  better  lives,  and  con¬ 
tributed  mightily  to  racial  advance,  it  was  only  because  a  multitude 
of  slaves  were  condemned  to  shorter,  more  confined  and  limited 
existences.  When  Cicero  and  Virgil  built  for  eternity  they  did  it 
with  hours  and  minutes  clipped  from  the  lives  of  the  multitudes  of 
their  fellow  beings  who  still  lived  on  the  old  level  of  the  beasts  of  the 
field. 

THE  Middle  Ages  saw  a  glimmer  of  what  future  generations 
may  see  the  full  radiance.  Large  masses  of  the  people  caught 
glimpses  of  the  possibility  of  beauty  and  pleasure  in  their  lives. 
But  the  margin  of  production  over  existence  was  still  so  narrow  that 
this  general  diffusion  of  leisure  and  beauty  was  purchased  only  by 
sacrifice  in  other  lines.  What  was  gained  extensively  was  lost  inten¬ 
sively.  If  all  shared,  even  so  little,  in  pleasurable  life,  all  shared 
also  in  a  depth  of  ignorance  and  physical  crudeness  to  which  the  rul¬ 
ing  classes  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  strangers.  Artisans,  who 
wrought  so  beautifully  as  to  challenge  the  admiration  of  the  world  to 
the  end  of  time,  lived  in  miserable  huts,  unfloored,  windowless,  and 
almost  unwarmed  against  the  fierce  Baltic  blasts.  It  was  a  time  of 
the  diffusion  of  the  racial  leisure  already  gained,  not  of  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  new  steps  in  the  upward  movement.  Man  was  not  yet  suf¬ 
ficiently  master  of  Nature  to  compel  her  at  once  to  gratify  the  phys¬ 
ical  wants  of  all,  give  each  one  his  portion  of  the  margin  of  leisure, 
and  still  maintain  the  onward  movement  of  the  race.  Production 
was  still  a  painful  process,  slow  in  accomplishment  and  scanty  in 
results. 

But  while  racial  progress  was  slow  during  the  Middle  Ages,  it 
was  only  because  the  race  was  resting  for  the  final  effort  that  should 
give  complete  victory  over  nature.  The  next  step  was  the  longest 
and  most  momentous  of  all.  It  was  to  end  the  long  march  with  the 
attainment  of  its  goal.  Long  before  the  nineteenth  century  had 
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passed  away  a  new  race  of  slaves  had  been  captured  from  nature 
herself,  with  sinews  of  steel,  and  breath  of  steam  and  nerves  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  that  know  neither  hunger  nor  cold,  nor  weariness.  The  ma¬ 
chine  brought  the  possibility  of  leisure  and  freedom  to  all.  Not  to  a 
few  isolated  individuals  at  the  expense  of  the  mass;  not  a  portion  of 
freedom  to  all  at  one  point,  in  exchange  for  greater  suffering  at  others, 
or  at  the  expense  of  general  retrogression,  but  the  possibility  of  the 
full  development  of  all  the  powers  of  all  the  race  with  the  most  rapid 
progress.  The  machine  can  now  carry  on  the  old  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence  while  human  beings  may  grow  and  develop  into  all  that  evolu¬ 
tion  has  fitted  them  to  become. 

But  the  lesson  that  millions  of  years  of  struggle  had  taught  the 
race,  of  the  urgent  vital  necessity  of  producing  great  quantities  of 
products  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  physical  wants  was  not  easily 
unlearned.  The  great  primal  race  cry  for  more  was  not  to  be  hushed 
in  a  moment,  even  though  moments  on  the  cosmic  clock  are  as  cen¬ 
turies  in  our  reckoning.  The  impulse  that  had  been  drilled  into  the 
race  in  infancy,  childhood  and  youth  became  a  fixed  habit  in  maturity. 
So  it  was,  that  the  machine  which  should  have  been  the  willing  slave 
of  all,  became  the  possession  of  the  few  and  the  task-master  of  the 
many.  Profit  became  the  dominating  driving  force  and  profit  cares 
only  for  quantity.  Profit  and  the  wage-system  once  more  collected 
the  leisure  of  the  many  and  gave  it  to  the  few.  But  in  so  doing  it 
cut  these  few  off  from  the  great  life  processes  of  society,  and  thus 
deprived  them  of  the  capability  of  creating  things,  either  good  or 
bad,  to  gratify  either  their  own  physical  or  intellectual  wants,  or  to 
contribute  to  further  progress  of  society.  At  the  same  time  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  who  carried  on  these  vital  processes,  were  deprived 
of  the  leisure  in  which  to  learn  the  appreciation  of  beauty,  and,  more 
important  still,  they  became  simply  cogs  in  the  great  machines,  with 
no  possibility  of  impressing  their  ideas  upon  their  product. 

SOCIETY  is  now  about  to  take  another  long  step  onward  and 
upward.  We  are  just  beginning  to  rise  to  a  consciousness  of  the 
heritage  we  possess,  and  the  possibilities  of  enjoyment  before  us. 
We  are  beginning  to  learn  that  so  complete  is  the  conquest  of  man 
over  his  environment  that  the  problem  of  producing  enough  no  longer 
exists.  The  question  of  quantity  production  having  been  solved  there 
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remains  only  that  of  quality.  Along  with  this,  and  closely  related 
to  it  is  the  problem  of  the  distribution  and  utilization  of  the  energies 
set  free  by  the  machine. 

During  the  ages  of  the  past  the  few  have  owned  the  many,  appro¬ 
priated  their  leisure  and  used  it  for  individual  gratification  or  racial 
progress.  When  the  many  shall  own  the  machine,  when  the  mechan¬ 
ical  slave  shall  furnish  leisure  to  all,  then  all  can  share  in  perfecting 
the  quality  of  production,  in  discovering  new  and  higher  wants  and 
means  to  gratify  them,  in  contributing  thus  to  the  progress  of  the 
mass. 

This  is  the  dream,  made  up,  as  are  all  dreams,  of  past  experiences, 
that  the  race  is  dreaming  to-day.  It  is  more  than  a  dream.  It  is  a 
vision  of  the  coming  days  when  Labor  shall  rule  and  rest  and  find 
pleasure  in  his  work,  and  when  all  shall  labor  and  have  leisure  for 
fuller  life  and  knowledge  to  secure  and  enjoy  that  life. 


LE  CRI  DE  LA  TERRE 

ft*  I  ^HERE  are  some  who  tell  me  that  I  deny  the  charms  of  the 
I  country.  I  find  in  it  something  far  higher  than  charms, — 

infinite  glories.  I  can  see  in  it,  as  well  as  they,  the  little 

flowers  of  which  the  Saviour  said  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  them.  I  see  very  well  the  golden  aureoles  of 
the  dandelions,  and  the  sun  also,  which  spreads  abroad,  down  there 
far  away  beyond  the  fields,  his  glory  in  the  clouds ;  but  not  the  less  for 
that,  in  the  plains  I  see  the  smoke  of  the  horses  at  the  plough,  or  on 
stony-hearted  spot  of  land  a  back-broken  man  (I  have  been  listening 
to  his  ‘haws’  since  morning)  painfully  trying  to  raise  himself  upright 

for  a  moment  to  breathe.  The  tragedy  is  surrounded  by  glories. 

That  is  no  expression  of  mine;  the  expression  le  cri  de  la  terre  was 
invented  long  ago.”  (Jean  Francois  Millet.) 
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TORIC  AND  PUEBLO  COMMUNITY  DWELL¬ 
INGS  :  BY  GEORGE  WHARTON  JAMES 


HE  American  southwest  contains  large  numbers  of  pre¬ 
historic  ruins.  This  does  not  necessarily  imply  great 
antiquity,  for  history  in  the  southwest  did  not  begin 
until  Coronado’s  expedition,  three  hundred  and  sixty 
years  ago.  The  Indians  had  no  written  records,  and 
though  their  traditions  have  a  definite  value,  they  can 
scarcely  be  classed  as  “historic  records.” 

Coronado  and  all  explorers  since  his  time  have  found  many  ruins 
in  the  southwest.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  full  catalogue  of  these  ever 
yet  has  been  made.  Pretty  nearly  every  year  finds  note  made  of  some 
new  discovery  of  greater  or  lesser  importance.  In  the  year  1901, 
though  thousands  of  ruins  had  been  noted  and  partially  explored  up 
to  that  time,  Dr.  Frank  Russell,  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  in  a  trip 
made  in  the  southwest  and  central  portions  of  Arizona,  discovered 
various  ruins  hitherto  unknown  and  some  of  them  were  of  new  types. 
And  the  region  is  yet  far  from  being  completely  revealed. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  ruins  is  that  of  the  so-called 
Casa  Grande  in  Arizona.  Various  authors  have  written  about  this 
and  have  given  widely  variant  figures  in  regard  to  its  area.  Imagine 
the  surprise  of  early  readers  when  they  were  told  of  a  “temple”  in 
Arizona  that  covered  an  area  of  nearly  five  acres  (or  about  200,000 
square  feet).  The  ruin  itself,  as  shown  in  the  photograph,  is  a 
standing  portion  of  a  building  occupying  the  southwestern  corner  of 
a  large  area  covered  by  mounds  and  other  debris.  It  is  the  confusion 
that  has  arisen  from  a  failure  to  distinguish  between  the  ruin  of  this 
building  and  the  area  covered  by  the  group  of  buildings  as  a  whole 
that  has  led  to  so  many  apparently  conflicting  statements  of  its  size. 
It  can  be  reached  by  stage  from  the  Casa  Grande  Station  on  the  Sun¬ 
set  Line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  and  is  about  nine  miles 
from  Florence.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  this  building  “is  the 
sole  surviving  remnant  of  an  extensive  and  important  class  of  remains 
in  the  southwest.”  It  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  house  clusters,  but 
even  in  its  ruined  condition  has  walls  over  twenty-five  feet  high. 
Careful  investigation  shows  that  it  was  built — not  of  adobe  as  most 
travelers  say— but  by  a  crude  method,  somewhat  similar  in  principle 
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to  that  followed  to-day  in  building  concrete  walls.  A  mould  was 
made  of  a  framework  of  canes  or  poles,  woven  with  reeds  or  grass, 
some  three  or  four  feet  wide  and  five  feet  long.  This  was  put  into 
place  and  the  earth,  mixed  with  water  to  form  a  thick  paste,  was 
thrown  in  and  rammed  down  as  tightly  as  possible,  and  then  allowed 
to  stand.  As  soon  as  the  mass  was  sufficiently  dry  the  frame  was 
removed  along  ‘the  wall  and  the  operation  repeated.  The  courses 
and  vertical  joints,  showing  the  size  of  the  framework,  are  clearly 
revealed  in  the  structure. 

The  eminent  archaeologist,  Bandelier,  when  with  the  Pimas  of 
Southern  Arizona,  collected  a  number  of  their  traditions  which  affirm 
that  this  great  house  was  built  by  their  ancestors,  but  further  than  this 
nothing  is  known  of  its  origin. 

In  order  to  preserve  it  both  from  vandals  and  from  the  weather, 
Congress  made  an  appropriation  in  1889  of  two  thousand  dollars. 
The  money  was  carefully  expended  under  an  expert  and  the  build¬ 
ing  is  now  partially  protected  and  under  the  care  of  a  guardian, 
though  much  more  should  be  done  if  it  is  to  be  preserved  for  future 
generations. 

TWO  other  sets  of  Pueblo  ruins  that  at  different  times  have  caused 
great  excitement  are  those  of  Chaco  Canyon  and  the  Canyon 
de  Chelly.  The  region  where  these  occur  is  far  from  a  rail¬ 
road  in  northern  New  Mexico  and  even  to  this  day  is  personally 
known  to  comparatively  few.  The  ruins  were  first  definitely  de¬ 
scribed  by  Lieut.  Simpson,  who  commanded  a  detachment  of  troops 
in  a  force  under  the  control  of  General  Washington,  Governor  of 
New  Mexico,  operating  against  the  hostile  Navahos.  While  there 
Lieut.  Simpson  made  a  brief  examination  of  several  of  the  principal 
ruins.  This  was  in  1849.  In  1878,  having  gained  some  ideas  from 
the  Pacific  railway  surveyors,  Emma  C.  Hardacre  published  an 
account  in  Scribner’s  Magazine  for  December,  with  an  illustration 
by  Thomas  Moran,  of  these  ruins.  It  is  an  interesting  article  illus¬ 
trating  how  the  rumors  of  those  days,  referred  to  in  the  July  CRAFTS¬ 
MAN,  have  come  to  be  accepted  as  facts  in  these  times  by  thousands 
of  generally  well  informed  persons.  ,  When  the  accompanying  illus¬ 
trations  are  examined  it  will  be  seen  how  wild  and  exaggerated  the 
writer’s  statements  were.  She  said  in  an  introductory  passage: 
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RUINS  IN  CHACO  CANYON,  NEW  MEXICO 


RUIN  OF  LA  CASA  GRANDE.  NEAR  FLORENCE,  ARIZONA 


RUINS  NEAR  THE  MOUTH  OF  CHACO  CANYON 


MAIN  WALL  OF  THE  CHOLETA  RUINS,  NEW  MEXICO 


RUINS  IN  CHACO  CANYON,  SHOWING  USE  OF  PLASTER  ON  WALLS 


MUMMY  CAVE,  CANYON  DEL  MUERTE 


RUINS  AT  JEMEZ,  NEW  MEXICO 


HOUSE,  KIVA  AND  ALLEY-WAY  AT  ORAIBI 


COMMUNITY  HOUSE  AT  ORAIBI 


LAGUNA,  FROM  THE  SOUTH  SIDE  OF  SAN  JOSE  CREEK 


A  STREET  IN  THE  HOPI  TOWN  OF  SHUNGOPAVI,  ARIZ. 
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“Of  late,  blown  over  the  plains,  comes  stories  of  strange  newly  dis¬ 
covered  cities  of  the  far  southwest;  picturesque  piles  of  masonry,  of 
an  age  unknown  to  tradition.  These  ruins  mark  an  era  among  the 
antiquarians.  The  mysterious  mound-builders  fade  into  comparative 
insignificance  before  the  grander  and  more  ancient  cliff-dwellers, 
whose  castles  lift  their  towers  amid  the  sands  of  Arizona  and  crown 
the  terraced  slopes  of  the  Rio  Mancos  and  the  Howenweap.” 

And  of  the  Chaco  Ruins  she  put  it  even  stronger,  as  follows: 

“In  size  and  grandeur  of  conception,  they  equal  any  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  buildings  of  the  United  States,  if  we  except  the  Capitol  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  may  without  discredit  be  compared  to  the  Pantheon  and 
the  Colosseum  of  the  Old  World.” 

The  accompanying  photographs  of  the  Chaco  Ruins  were  made 
by  Mr.  Cosmos  Mindeleff  during  a  very  exciting  exploring  trip  he 
made  in  1893.  Up  to  that  time,  except  for  the  visits  of  Indians  and 
occasionally  an  adventurous  white  they  had  scarcely  been  seen  since 
the  time  of  the  Simpson  visit  in  1849.  While  Mindeleff  was  travel¬ 
ing  in  the  region  a  fierce  snow-storm  overtook  his  party;  his  Indian 
guides  got  lost,  a  wagon  was  overturned,  dislocating  Mr.  Mindeletf’s 
shoulder,  and  for  some  months  he  was  disabled.  Had  not  a  rescue 
party  voluntarily  started  out  from  Fort  Defiance  it  is  possible  that 
loss  of  life  would  have  occurred. 

From  the  large  number  of  ruins  found  it  has  been  inferred  that 
there  must  have  been  an  exceedingly  large  population.  Scientific 
investigation  has  destroyed  this  inference.  It  is  now  fairly  well 
known  that  all  these  ruins  were  made  by  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
inhabitants  of  the  Pueblos  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  In  the 
early  days  they  were  a  constantly,  though  slowly,  moving  people. 
They  settled  easily  wherever  there  were  good  indications  of  water, 
or  fertile  lands,  and  when  anything  unforeseen  arose,  as  a  scarcity  of 
water  or  lack  of  crops,  they  moved  on.  Hence  different  groups  may 
have  been  occupied  by  the  same  people.  These  ruins  generally  con¬ 
sist  of  square  rooms,  many  or  few  as  the  size  of  the  building  denotes, 
with  doorways  and  outlooks,  and  often  attached  granaries  and  kivas, 
the  latter  for  religious  purposes.  Sometimes  the  houses  are  of  two 
or  three  rooms,  in  other  cases  there  are  thirty,  forty,  and  even  eighty 
and  ninety  rooms.  Yet  even  these  large  houses  were  so  constructed 
that  their  population  could  not  have  been  large. 
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THE  masonry  of  these  buildings,  while  of  the  same  general  type, 
is  largely  influenced  by  the  character  of  the  material  nearest 
at  hand.  Being  a  child  of  nature  the  early  aboriginal  mason 
utilized  the  nearest  suitable  material.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  five  Chaco  ruins  they  were  built  of  small  blocks  of 
sandstone,  picked  up  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  laid  without 
mortar,  and  without  any  attempt  at  the  breaking  of  joints,  and 
chinked  with  small  pieces  of  chips.  In  some  of  the  Chaco  ruins  the 
chinking  is  so  artistically  done  as  to  lead  to  the  thought  that  there 
was  a  conscious  attempt  at  adornment.  Where  stones  did  not  fit  they 
were  smoothed  down  in  situ.  There  was  very  little  preparation 
either  of  site  or  material.  As  a  rule  the  site  was  taken  just  as  it  was 
and  the  buildings  made  to  conform  to  any  irregularities  instead  of 
the  reverse.  This  is  clearly  evidenced  in  the  building  on  the  sloping 
rocks.  Chinking  was  sometimes  done  with  mud  pressed  in  with  the 
fingers.  In  many  places  this  can  still  be  seen  with  the  marks  of  the 
fingers  showing.  It  is  supposed  from  this  use  of  mud  as  chinking 
came  the  use  of  mud  as  plaster.  And,  strange  to  say,  with  plaster 
came  deterioration.  Being  able  to  cover  up  faulty  work  did  not  aid 
the  builder,  and  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  all  careful  observers  that 
none  of  the  more  modern  pueblos  (nearly  all  of  which  are  covered 
with  mud)  can  be  compared  with  the  ancient  ruins  for  solidity  of 
masonic  construction. 

Storage  cists  are  found  all  throughout  these  ruins,  differing  from 
the  ordinary  rooms  only  in  that  they  have  smaller  entrances,  and  that 
provision  was  made  for  thoroughly  sealing  them.  This  latter  pre¬ 
caution  was  necessary  to  prevent  predatory  animals  gaining  access 
to  them  in  the  absence  of  their  owners. 

The  storage  of  water  was  seldom  attempted,  only  one  example  of 
a  reservoir  having  been  found  in  the  whole  of  Canyon  de  Chelly, 
though  nearly  a  hundred  house-ruins  line  its  walls.  This,  in  itself, 
is  a  strong  argument  against  the  popular  notion  (also  accepted  by 
many  scientists),  that  the  inaccessible  portion  of  these  ruins — the  cliff 
dwellings — were  constructed  for  defensive  purposes,  or  chosen  as 
refuges.  With  no  provision  for  water-storage  a  week’s  siege  would 
make  the  most  otherwise  impregnable  situation  untenable,  hence 
Mindeleff  argues  that  these  locations  were  chosen  mainly  because  of 
the  advantages  offered  as  natural  lookouts  over  the  cornfields  of  these 
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owners.  The  argument  is  too  long  to  be  presented  here,  but  he  enters 
into  it  with  a  good  case  behind  him,  and  fortifies  his  statements  with 
many  interesting  illustrations. 

As  a  rule  little  timber  is  used  in  these  dwellings,  but  here  and 
there  it  may  be  found.  Considering  the  fact  that  nearly  all  building 
timber  had  to  be  brought  from  the  San  Francisco  mountains,  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  away,  its  scarcity  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Speaking  of 
its  use  Mindeleff  says : 

“Instances  occur  where  a  cross  wall  has  been  tied  into  a  front  wall 
with  timber,  and  so  effective  was  the  device  that  in  one  instance  a  con¬ 
siderable  section  of  cross  wall  can  be  seen  suspended  in  the  air,  being 
completely  broken  out  below  and  now  supported  wholly  by  the  ties. 
Instances  can  also  be  seen  where  partition  walls  are  supported  on 
crossbeams  at  some  distance  from  the  ground,  forming  large  and  con¬ 
venient  openings  between  rooms.” 

IN  the  Canyon  del  Muerto,  the  chief  tributary  of  Canyon  de 
Chelly,  the  most  important  of  the  ruins  is  that  here  pictured.  It 
is  known  as  the  Mummy  Cave,  and  is  the  largest  in  the  whole 
region  of  the  class  commonly  regarded  as  defensive  structures.  It 
has  an  extensive  outlook,  being  situated  upon  an  elevation  about 
eighty  feet  above  the  slope  of  earth  shown  in  the  photograph,  and 
about  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  stream  bed. 
There  are  two  caves  in  the  rock,  connected  by  a  narrow  bench  about 
no  feet  long.  It  is  certainly  a  most  picturesque  place  for  a  home. 
The  western  cave  is  about  one  hundred  feet  across  and  its  back  is 
perhaps  seventy-five  feet  from  the  front  wall  of  the  cliff.  The  east¬ 
ern  cave  is  over  two  hundred  feet  across  and  perhaps  one  hundred  feet 
deep.  Ruins  occur  on  the  central  ledge  and  on  similar  ledges  in  the 
back  parts  of  both  caves.  Careful  study  of  the  ruins  show  that  there 
are  about  ninety  rooms,  but  as  many  of  these  could  be  used  only  for 
storage  purposes,  it  is  assumed  that  even  though  they  were  all  occu¬ 
pied  at  one  time  the  population  could  not  have  been  larger  than  sixty 
persons.  In  the  photograph  the  shadows  cast  by  the  timbers  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  tower  can  plainly  be  seen.  The  doorway 
in  this  tower  is  the  only  entrance  into  the  western  cave.  It  is  to  the 
left,  and  is  exceptionally  large,  being  about  six  feet  high.  A  little 
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below  its  top  is  a  single  stick  upon  which,  doubtless,  a  blanket  was 
hung  to  close  the  opening. 

In  this  collection  of  ruins  are  the  remains  of  three  or  four  circular 
chambers  known  as  kivas.  These  were  the  places  where  the  govern¬ 
mental  and  religious  affairs  of  the  people  were  carried  on.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  why  they  are  circular,  when  all  the  rest  of  the 
rooms  are  square.  The  aborigines  were  exceedingly  conservative. 
They  attributed  a  living  power,  not  only  to  the  animate,  but  also  to 
the  inanimate  creation.  They  believed  that  even  the  forms  of  things 
had  a  definite  purpose.  From  the  earliest  days  of  their  traditions  all 
meetings  of  the  elders  for  governmental  or  religious  purposes  had 
taken  place  in  circular  lodges.  This  circular  form  was  the  pre¬ 
scribed  one.  It  was  the  time  honored  one.  In  a  round  building, 
therefore,  it  would  be  easier  to  do  the  right  thing  and  harder  to  do  the 
wrong,  because  the  building  itself  had  a  living  influence  upon  those 
who  came  into  it.  Hence,  even  when  their  own  rooms  were  made 
square,  the  greater  importance  of  their  religious  rooms  led  to  the 
retention  of  the  circular  form. 

In  a  later  photograph  an  entrance  to  a  kiva  will  be  seen  which  is 
square.  To  trace  the  mental  changes  that  must  have  taken  place  in 
the  minds  of  the  aboriginal  man  before  his  conservatism  allowed  this 
change  of  form  in  the  religious  structure  is  most  interesting.  It  grew 
out  of  his  association  with  other  peoples  who  used  the  square  form. 
By  association  he  learned  that  no  harm  came  from  the  divergence  and 
thus,  little  by  little,  he  was  led  to  the  change. 

OF  a  similar  type  are  the  ruins  at  Jemez,  New  Mexico.  A  care¬ 
ful  look  will  reveal  in  about  the  center  of  the  picture,  a  mod¬ 
ern  house  of  adobe.  Jemez  is  one  of  the  older  pueblos  that 
has  a  most  interesting  history.  It  was  visited  by  the  earliest  Spanish 
explorers,  was  one  of  the  first  pueblos  to  have  Christian  instruction, 
rose  in  rebellion  against  the  Spanish  rule  in  1680,  and  has  altogether 
a  most  fascinating  history.  This  is  one  of  a  class  of  many  similar 
ruins  found  throughout  the  region.  It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no 
dressed  stone  in  any  of  the  ruins  of  the  southwest.  Mr.  Mindeleff 
evidently  does  not  agree  with  this  statement,  for  he  refers  to  walls  in 
the  Canyon  de  Chelly,  the  stones  of  which  show  surface  peckings. 
The  corners  of  the  Chaco  Canyon  masonry  are  also  clearly  of  dressed 
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stone  as  the  photograph  shows.  In  the  next  two  photographs  in  this 
series  are  ruins  which  are  of  dressed  stone,  or  so  say  some  of  the  best 
known  stone  experts  of  the  country.  These  are  ruins  on  a  mesa  in 
New  Mexico,  known  to  the  Mexicans  as  Ciboleta.  They  are  about 
twenty  miles  south  of  Grant’s  Station  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Santa  Fe.  In  some  places  the  wall  is  more  than  ten  feet  high,  and 
the  stones  were  evidently  chosen  with  great  care.  While  occasionally 
the  joints  of  two  layers  come  together,  as  a  rule  they  are  broken.  The 
chinking  is  done  with  spalls  of  the  same  material  of  which  the  wall 
is  composed.  At  the  right  the  main  wall  turns  and  forms  a  wing  or 
arm,  some  thirty-five  feet  in  length.  It  is  in  the  corner  stones  of  this 
part  of  the  masonry  that  the  clearest  evidence  of  stone  dressing 
exists.  The  rocks  are  hewn  to  the  curve  as  distinctly  as  any  similar 
rock  placed  in  a  modern  building. 

Beyond  this  wall  the  mesa  top  is  covered  with  ruins  of  rooms, 
somewhat  similar  in  size  to  those  found  elsewhere.  These  ruins 
extend  almost  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff  of  the  mesa,  from  which  an  out¬ 
look  is  had,  the  like  of  which  is  seldom  to  be  seen  in  the  world.  It  is 
over  the  vast  lava  field  of  the  Zuni  plateau,  and  except  here  and  there, 
where  the  winds  have  blown  sand  into  natural  receptacles  and  a  slow 
accretion  has  made  it  a  resting  place  for  some  wind-carried  seed 
which  has  grown  into  bush  or  tree,  the  whole  area  as  far  south  as  the 
eye  can  see,  and  up  to  the  Zuni  mountains  in  the  west,  is  one  scene  of 
barren,  black  desolation  that  is  as  forbidding  and  awe-inspiring  to  the 
mind,  as  it  is  wearying  to  the  foot.  For,  in  attempting  to  travel  over 
it,  one’s  shoes  are  cut  to  pieces  in  an  hour  or  two,  and,  in  the  case  of 
horses,  which  adventurous  cowboys  have  once  or  twice  forced  into 
the  heart  of  it,  their  hoofs  have  been  so  soon  cut  to  the  quick  that  they 
have  had  to  be  abandoned  or  killed,  as  nothing  could  induce  them  to 
get  up  after  they  were  so  cruelly  cut.  A  mile  or  so  away  is  another 
large  circular  wall,  of  similar  masonry,  in  which  are  a  score  or  more 
of  small  ruins.  The  Zunis  have  many  traditions  about  the  coming  of 
the  “fire  rock”  that  drove  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ciboleta  ruins. 
They  claim  that  some  of  their  own  ancestors  lived  in  them,  and  that 
when  the  molten  fire  rock  flooded  the  country  the  heat  and  gases 
drove  them  forth,  never  to  return. 
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STUDENTS  of  pueblo  architecture  claim  that  the  present  pueblo 
community  houses  such  as  we  see  at  Zuni,  the  Hopi  towns, 
Laguna,  Taos,  etc.,  are  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  coming 
together  of  different  families  for  mutual  protection.  Certainly  they 
have  every  indication  of  such  an  origin.  As  we  have  already  seen, 
the  ruins  in  the  canyons  and  valleys  were  built  with  reference  to  the 
opportunity  they  afforded  for  overlooking  the  cornfields,  and  giv¬ 
ing  ready  access  to  them.  As  nomad  and  hostile  Indians  increased  in 
numbers  their  demands  upon  the  fields  and  stored  supplies  of  the 
settled  people  became  greater.  The  latter,  therefore,  came  together, 
first  of  all  in  the  valleys,  and  later,  on  high  and  inaccessible  “mesas,” 
for  the  purpose  of  defense.  Thus  we  find  in  the  “province  of  Tusa- 
yan”  (as  it  was  called  by  the  Spaniards),  now  known  as  the  country 
of  the  Hopi,  seven  of  these  villages,  perched  high  on  cliff-protected 
sites,  the  only  access  to  which  is  by  means  of  perilous  trails,  in  some 
places  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  photograph  many  of  the  houses  of  these  vil¬ 
lages  are  terraced,  and  three  stories  high.  In  the  early  days,  before 
the  influence  of  the  white  man  was  felt,  there  was  no  doorway  in  the 
lower  story.  The  only  means  of  access  was  by  a  hole  in  the  roof  and 
down  a  ladder.  Now  doors  and  windows  prevail  in  all  except  the 
most  ancient  houses.  The  masonry  is  clearly  of  a  poorer  quality  than 
that  of  the  ancient  ruins  pictured  in  this  series.  Though  plaster  is 
used  and  chinking  also,  there  is  less  care  shown  in  the  selection  of 
material,  and  it  is  laid  with  less  skill.  When  the  Spaniards  came 
they  found  that  the  male  members  of  the  village  generally  slept  in  the 
kivas, — the  ceremonial  chambers  before  referred  to, — and  were  only 
admitted  to  the  houses  of  their  wives  at  the  will  of  the  latter.  A  few 
were  already  fairly  domiciled,  but  now  practically  all  live  “at  home.” 
But  this  is  a  comparatively  modern  innovation.  The  women  were 
(and  still  are)  the  house  owners,  and  though,  in  building  them,  the 
men  generally  help  in  moving  and  placing  the  heavy  timbers  and  the 
larger  stones,  the  women  do  all  the  mason  work,  hod-carrying  and 
everything  else  connected  with  the  building. 

In  the  foreground  of  the  Oraibi  photograph  is  seen  the  covering 
of,  and  ladder-way  into,  one  of  the  kivas  of  the  village.  This  is 
underground,  is  a  rude  square  in  form,  and  hewn  out  of  the  more  or 
less  solid  rock.  The  passage  way  between  the  houses  is  shown,  also 
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the  quaint  and  peculiar  little  flight  of  steps  leading  from  the  first  to 
the  second  story,  and  the  ladder  from  the  second  to  the  third.  Space 
is  so  valuable  that  generally  the  firewood  is  placed  upon  stilts  so  that 
the  room  underneath  can  be  utilized.  Here  also  one  may  see  the 
partial  use  of  plaster.  The  second  Oraibi  illustration  also  reveals 
the  same  thing.  In  this  second  picture  will  be  noticed  the  earthen¬ 
ware  jars  placed  one  above  another.  These  are  serving  as  chimneys. 
The  bottoms  are  knocked  out,  and  they  are  placed  one  above  another, 
joined  with  mud,  and  thus  form  excellent  smoke-passages. 

The  next  photograph  is  at  Shungopavi,  until  recently  one  of  the 
least  known  of  the  Hopi  villages.  It  is  perched  solitary  and  alone 
on  an  offshoot  from  the  so-called  “middle  mesa.”  This  village  is 
the  successor  of  the  village  seen  by  Coronado’s  lieutenant  in  1542  or 
thereabouts,  and  where  later,  a  church  was  built  by  the  Spanish 
monks.  In  the  present  village  some  of  the  beams  used  in  the  old 
church  are  to  be  seen,  in  place  in  houses  erected  soon  after  1700,  for, 
the  inhabitants  of  Shungopavi  having  risen,  with  all  the  pueblos  of 
New  Mexico,  against  the  Spaniards,  and  having  slain  every  member 
of  the  hated  race,  they  fled  to  this  new  and  more  elevated  and  easily 
defended  site  in  order  to  better  protect  themselves  when  the  avengers 
came.  And  there  they  have  remained  ever  since,  though  of  late  years 
the  policy  of  the  Indian  department  is  to  induce  them  once  again  to 
take  up  their  abodes  near  their  fields  in  the  valleys.  And  as  the  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  are  using  as  a  persuader  the  offer  of  the  erection  of 
a  new  house  and  certain  other  emoluments,  now  and  again  a  Hopi  is 
induced  to  return. 

The  last  picture  of  the  series  is  of  Laguna,  New  Mexico,  a  pueblo 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Santa  Fe.  Indeed  the  track  runs  around  the 
village  so  that  travelers  have  a  good  view  of  it.  It  is  built  on  the  San 
Jose  Creek,  which,  like  most  New  Mexico  creeks,  is  dry  most  of  the 
months  of  the  year.  This  is  the  parvenu  of  pueblos — the  latest  built 
— and  was  erected  about  the  year  1700.  It  has  a  Spanish  church  in 
which  services  occasionally  are  held,  while  a  stone’s  throw  away 
heathen  ceremonies  are  conducted  by  the  Indians,  that  are  the  exact 
duplicate  of  those  of  their  ancestors  of  centuries  ago  when  they  wor¬ 
shiped  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  lightning  and  all  the  powers  of 
nature  and  addressed  all  their  prayers  and  petitions  to  Those  Above — 
the  People  of  the  Shadows,  and  Those  Below, — the  People  who 
Dwell  in  the  Underworld. 
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3  is  the  case  with  residents  of  most  Western  towns  the 
people  of  Portland,  Oregon,  have  perhaps  been  too 
absorbed  in  commercial  callings  and  business  exactions 
to  give  a  great  deal  of  thought  or  attention  to  civic  im¬ 
provement  or  to  bring  out  the  best  in  latent  wealth  in 
semi-natural  art  possibilities.  Bountiful  in  bestowal  of 
rich  vegetation  through  favorable  climatic  conditions,  nature  has  but 
fulfilled  the  strange  prodigality  with  which  the  region  has  been  en¬ 
dowed  in  the  development  of  countless  centuries,  during  which  deep 
canyons  and  defiles  were  cut  through  basaltic  eminences  rising  from 
the  valley.  These  canyons  have  been  made  highways  for  macadam 
roads  to  rural  districts,  but  in  them  is  presented  opportunity  for  an 
elaborate  system  of  circling  boulevards  with  chains  of  lakes  such  as 
no  American  city  possesses. 

Lakes  greater  in  extent  than  those  included  in  the  park  system  of 
the  Twin  Cities  in  Minnesota  could  easily  be  created  in  some  of  these 
gulches  through  which  small  streams  flow.  Ultimately  there  will 
certainly  be  steps  taken  to  avail  the  public  of  advantages  thus  easily 
and  economically  attainable,  in  the  general  scheme  for  beautifying 
the  environment  of  the  city.  It  is  entirely  feasible  to  connect  the 
canyon  highways  skirting  these  lakes  by  circling  boulevards  crossing 
the  high  divide  not  far  from  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Lines  of  elec¬ 
tric  railway  already  surmount  these  eminences. 

Architecture,  by  which  a  city  is  judged  more  generally  than  by 
any  other  single  circumstance,  is  of  a  higher  class  in  Portland  than  in 
many  Western  cities.  City  Hall  is  one  of  the  most  artistic  municipal 
buildings  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  and  much  taste  is  displayed  in 
the  Portland  public  library,  built  and  maintained  by  the  munici¬ 
pality;  in  the  home  of  the  Portland  Art  Association  just  completed; 
and  in  numerous  churches,  schools,  hotels,  blocks,  and  residences. 
Sentiment  has  been  aroused  along  lines  of  municipal  art  by  what 
has  already  been  done.  Additions  will  come  to  the  sculptured 
groups  and  monuments  placed  about  the  city  as  a  sequence  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition,  many  of  the  designs  now  displayed  on 
the  grounds  suggesting  ideals  that  will  be  realized  in  more  permanent 
form.  There  will  remain  as  a  heritage  of  the  Exposition  the  Forestry 
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building,  built  entirely  of  huge  logs  cut  in  the  Oregon  forests,  the 
largest  building  ever  constructed  of  logs. 

Nothing  in  the  art  exhibits  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Fair  attracts 
more  critical  inspection  and  consideration  than  the  bronze  statue  of 
Sacajawea,  the  birdwoman,  that  is  to  become  one  of  the  permanent 
treasures  of  the  city.  When  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark  had  made 
their  long  journey  overland  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri,  thence 
through  the  Rocky  mountains  to  that  moment  of  their  eventful  jour¬ 
ney  when  the  success  of  their  transcontinental  trip  seemed  in  doubt 
because  of  lack  of  a  guide,  to  their  aid  came  a  young  squaw,  whose 
moccasined  feet  had  trod  the  trails  along  the  Columbia  with  her 
father  and  his  tribesmen.  Despite  pleadings  of  others  of  the  tribe 
into  which  she  had  been  accepted  through  marriage,  to  dissuade  her 
from  her  purpose  to  lead  the  pale-face  band,  she  resolutely  deter¬ 
mined  they  were  in  need  of  assistance  that  she  could  and  should 
render.  Much  of  romance  has  been  woven  about  the  story  of  this 
princess  of  the  progress  of  western  Indian  life,  and  her  memory  is 
reverenced  and  honored  with  that  of  the  two  brilliant  young  Ameri¬ 
can  officers  who  bore  responsibility  of  the  hazardous  exploration 
journey.  Miss  Cooper,  a  Western  girl  whose  skill  in  sculpture  has 
been  recognized,  executed  a  conception  of  the  dark-skinned  heroine 
that  has  met  with  warm  commendation.  It  was  cast  by  the  Henry 
Bonnard  Bronze  Company  of  New  York  especially  for  the  Exposi¬ 
tion,  and  will  remain  among  the  art  possessions  of  the  municipality. 
This  statue,  a  life-size  figure,  represents  a  young  Indian  woman  in 
tribal  garb,  bearing  a  pappoose  on  her  back,  facing  toward  the  West 
with  right  hand  pointing  the  way. 

CITY  PARK,  with  natural  forest  growth  where  gardeners  have 
sought  only  to  enhance  the  charm  of  nature,  in  fragrance  and 
perfection  of  flowers,  in  shrubbery,  and  in  the  driveways  over 
rugged  hillsides,  compares  favorably  with  any  municipal  park  in  the 
country.  Two  large  elliptical  reservoirs,  constituting  a  part  of  the 
water  system  of  the  municipality — owned  and  operated  by  the  city 
government — are  built  in  the  hillside  at  one  end  of  the  area.  Their 
peculiar  outline,  surrounded  by  masonry  walls  surmounted  with  iron 
railings,  give  the  effect  of  great  mirrors  as  seen  from  the  surrounding 
heights.  Created  as  a  means  of  storing  water  to  be  conveyed  by 
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pumping  station  to  higher  portions  of  the  city,  these  reservoirs  are 
not  utilized  for  pleasure  purposes,  their  only  value  to  the  general 
park  plan  being  in  artistic  merit  of  their  situation  and  design. 

“Coming  of  the  White  Man,”  is  a  strong  group  done  in  bronze, 
aptly  describing  the  mingled  expectancy  and  trepidation  with  which 
the  Red  man  viewed  the  intrusion  of  civilization  a  century  ago,  now 
being  commemorated  by  a  great  exposition  of  American  civilization 
of  which  the  explorers  were  forerunners,  and  of  that  continental 
expansion  of  which  they  were  early  advocates. 

This  bronze  group  was  presented  to  the  city  of  Portland  by  the 
family  of  David  P.  Thompson.  The  figures  are  those  of  an  Indian 
chief  with  shield  swung  over  bare  shoulders,  and  arms  folded  across 
his  breast,  gazing  with  grim  visage  toward  the  gorge  where  the 
Columbia  sweeps  through  the  Cascades,  and  where  the  snow-clad 
peaks  of  Mount  Hood,  St.  Helens  and  Adams  stand  sentinel.  An¬ 
other  Indian  of  giant  stature  stands  erect,  with  left  hand  resting 
upon  the  chieftain’s  shield.  The  right  hand  is  extended  toward  the 
approaching  emissaries  of  enlightenment,  and  holds  a  branch  broken 
from  the  forest  evergreen  as  a  token  of  friendship  and  confidence. 
The  bronze  figures  rest  upon  a  base  of  unhewn  basalt,  the  formation 
with  which  the  entire  region  is  crusted.  The  site  of  the  group  is  the 
highest  at  the  eastern  front  of  the  park,  which  overlooks  the  city,  the 
Willamette  flowing  from  the  south,  the  broad  stretch  of  peninsula 
to  the  north,  and  the  mighty  Columbia  from  the  east. 

Here  also,  in  another  commanding  position,  is  to  be  erected  a 
monument  to  patriotism  of  native  sons  of  the  commonwealth  who 
responded  to  the  call  of  their  country  in  1898.  Upon  a  granite  ped¬ 
estal  already  completed  will  be  erected  a  shaft  of  enduring  stone  that 
will  bear  the  names  of  those  who  fell  before  the  fire  of  foreign  foe. 

Among  the  first  gifts  intended  for  the  furtherance  of  civic  art  in 
Portland  was  the  Skidmore  drinking  fountain.  Erected  in  a  locality 
which  was  at  that  time  in  the  heart  of  the  business  district,  it  is  now 
seen  by  comparatively  few  visitors  to  the  city,  and  there  have  been 
suggestions  for  its  removal  from  the  spot  near  the  docks,  where  heavy 
trucks  rumble  over  cobblestones,  to  a  more  favorable  locality. 
“Stephen  G.  Skidmore,  a  citizen  of  Portland,  who  died  January 
XVIII,  A.  D.  MDCCCLXXXVIII,  gave  this  fountain  to  beautify 
and  bless  his  adopted  home,”  is  the  inscription  that  tells  posterity  of 
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the  affection  of  one  born  under  other  skies  for  his  adopted  city.  Olin 
L.  Warner  executed  the  design,  two  bronze  figures  on  either  side  of 
a  granite  shaft,  supporting  with  their  upheld  hands  a  great  basin  over 
which  pours  sparkling  waters.  J.  M.  Wells  was  the  architect  and 
the  fountain  was  erected  under  direction  of  the  mayor  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  citizens  during  the  same  year  in  which  its  founder  died. 

In  one  of  the  smaller  city  parks,  which  are  arranged  after  the 
Spanish  idea  in  municipal  playgrounds,  and  are  known  locally  as  the 
“plaza  blocks,”  is  set  one  of  the  most  attractive  drinking  fountains 
of  the  municipality,  characteristically  Western  in  design.  The  site 
chosen  is  the  center  of  a  thoroughfare  that  divides  the  two  blocks. 
The  figure  in  bronze  is  that  of  a  life  size  bull  elk  bearing  seven¬ 
pronged  antlers,  standing  upon  a  granite  pedestal  rising  from  the 
center  of  the  octagonal  basin.  From  carved  lion-heads  at  either  of 
the  four  sides  of  the  oblong  pedestal  block  gush  streams  of  pure 
mountain  water  to  quench  thirst  of  man  and  beast. 

Included  in  the  park  system  is  a  line  of  blocks  extending  through 
almost  the  entire  length  of  the  business  and  residence  section,  in  which 
nothing  more  elaborate  has  been  done  than  to  set  them  to  shade  trees 
of  choicest  varieties,  sow  to  lawn  grasses  and  subdivide  by  walks.  In 
plans  of  the  Park  board  these  blocks  are  to  be  beautified  by  introduc¬ 
tion  of  more  extensive  improvements,  adding  effects  in  flowers  and 
foliage.  Statuary,  fountains,  sculptured  figures,  and  that  which  will 
add  most  to  the  aesthetic  phase  of  municipal  achievement,  could 
wisely  be  included  in  future  plans.  With  residences  of  the  better 
class  facing  these  blocks  from  either  side,  separated  from  the  breath¬ 
ing  squares  by  well  kept  streets,  bordered  by  parked  sidewalk  areas, 
in  a  climate  where  roses  blossom  in  the  open  air  every  month  in  the 
year,  chances  for  greater  elaboration  are  manifold  and  Park  streets 
will  probably  become  most  popular  thoroughfares  in  a  great  boule¬ 
vard  system  linking  city  and  country  together. 
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AVE  we  not  in  the  modern  use  of  Gothic  a  suggestion  of 
the  lines  upon  which  there  may  be  developed  in  the 
future  an  architectural  style?  Has  this  question  been 
answered  or  has  it  been  most  deftly  avoided?  Words 
evidently  were  created  to  conceal  thought  and  in  their 
varying  definitionss  we  seek  to  cloud  the  issue.  If  style 
in  architecture  “means  expression”  and  “an  expressive  building”  is 
one  that  has  character,  which  reveals  purpose  in  its  design  or  mani¬ 
fests  distinct  qualities,  artistic  or  intellectual,  in  its  composition,  then 
is  it  not  pertinent  to  ask,  does  not  the  modern  revival  in  Gothic  mean 
something  more  than  is  meant  by  the  ordinary  revival?  For  the  last 
four  hundred  years  we  have  been  content  with  modifications  more  or 
less  good  of  “historic  styles,”  and  with  modifications  of  modifications 
until  all  freshness  and  inspiration  has  been  lost. 

It  has  been  aptly  said  that  there  are  but  two  ways  of  being  original ; 
one  to  express  old  ideas  in  new  forms,  the  other  to  clothe  new  ideas  in 
old,  familiar  attributes.  But  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  modern  expres¬ 
sion  so  scholastic  as  to  insist  not  only  upon  old  forms,  but  old  ideas  as 
well!  A  building  has  but  two  main  factors — the  structural  and  the 
aesthetic,  and  much  that  has  been  constructed  in  the  last  hundred  years 
is  conventional  and  commonplace  in  both  its  method  of  construction 
and  its  aesthetic  expression.  Is  it  heresy  to  ask  for  something  more? 
Is  it  heresy  to  suggest  that  more  might  be  obtained  with  less  effort  and 
less  expense?  Is  it  so  reprehensible  to  intimate  that  if  old  forms  must 
be  retained  that  the  more  virile  ones  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  more  in 
keeping  with  the  thought  of  today? 

It  is  true  that  there  are  three  distinct  principles  of  construction; 
that  of  the  post  and  lintel;  that  of  the  arch  and  vault,  and  that  of  the 
truss.  But  why  should  it  be  true  that  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  such 
results  as  can  be  obtained  by  the  wall  and  the  beam,  simply  because 
they  were  exclusively  used  by  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks.  Why  should 
we  for  hundreds  of  years  be  forced  to  endure  buildings  constructed  on 
rudimentary  lines  simply  because  there  is  precedent  for  the  same? 
Why  should  even  aesthetic  expression  be  forced  to  clothe  itself  in  the 
language  of  the  past?  In  the  statement  that  in  the  recent  use  of 
Gothic,  there  might  be  a  suggestion  for  the  development  of  a  future 
style,  it  was  never  intended  to  make  a  plea  for  “Gothic  as  Gothic.” 
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But  it  was  distinctly  the  intention  to  imply  that  in  this  return  to  the 
virile  style  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  but  the  first  step  had  been  taken 
towards  emancipation;  and  that  the  future  would  show  a  breaking 
away  from  tradition. 

Modern  invention  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  architect  methods 
of  construction  never  before  dreamed  of.  Modern  ingenuity  has 
made  possible  what  before  was  impossible,  and  modern  culture  stands 
ready  to  appreciate  the  artistic  solution  of  the  present  as  yet  unan¬ 
swered  problem.  Why  should  iron  construction  be  so  carefully  and 
so  systematically  concealed?  Why  is  it  necessary  to  simulate  brick 
and  stone  when  brick  and  stone  are  no  longer  constructive  features? 
Why  should  our  modern  office  building  be  a  pretense  of  stone  or 
marble  when  neither  are  essential?  France  has  shown  in  many  of  her 
utilitarian  buildings  the  possibilities  of  the  frank  use  of  iron  and  in 
such  a  building  as  the  Horticultural  Hall  at  her  last  Exposition,  has 
demonstrated  that  this  material  in  simple  constructive  line  is  not 
devoid  of  elegance.  When  will  this  insane  desire  for  pretense  pass 
away?  Why  should  a  public  building  make  a  pretense  of  marble 
when  it  is  in  reality  stucco?  Why  should  the  commercial  building 
deceive  by  pretending  to  be  of  stone  when  it  is  composed  of  but  cast 
cement  blocks?  Why  this  craving  to  appear  to  be  what  we  are  not? 
The  massiveness  of  lower  New  York  has  been  praised  a  hundred 
times  when  viewed  from  a  distance.  Artists  are  enthusiastic — it  has 
formed  a  theme  for  pen  and  pencil,  and  in  the  half  light  of  the 
gloaming  has  been  an  inspiration  to  many  approaching  for  the  first 
time.  But  close  inspection  reveals  these  masses  covered  with  a  net¬ 
work  of  incongruous,  discordant  detail  which  instead  of  enhancing 
the  beauty,  destroys  utterly  the  charm  of  the  first  impression.  The 
truth  is  that  the  structural  lines  have  been  dictated  by  conditions  over 
which  the  designer  had  no  control;  and  the  detail  which  was  within 
his  jurisdiction  instead  of  aiding,  but  detracts  from  the  success 
achieved. 

It  has  been  aptly  said  that  “we  are  Conservative  and  Radical,  the 
Satisfied  and  Unsatisfied”  and  that  in  the  Gothic  we  have  the  best 
expression  as  yet  granted  us  of  a  protest  against  convention.  If 
someone  could  be  found  who  would  realize  the  possibilities  of  modern 
construction  as  the  Goths  did  of  the  older  forms,  what  might  not  be 
expected?  It  is  only  too  true — too  bitterly  true — that  “Originality 
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requires  more  courage  and  more  effort  than  ever  before.”  It  is  also 
true  that  the  architect  is  more  trammeled  than  the  painter  or  sculptor. 
Convention  plays  a  greater  part;  the  client’s  word  is  law;  the  demands 
of  modern  utilitarian  conditions  are  exacting.  The  painter  and 
sculptor  are  fortunately  able,  at  times,  to  defy  the  conditions  which 
surround  them,  produce  works  which  are  as  near  as  may  be  individual 
expression,  and  wait  for  time  to  justify  them.  Still  in  his  desire  to  be 
“safe”  does  not  the  architect  often  follow  the  example  of  the  modern 
press  and  strike  even  below  the  average  of  public  appreciation? 
There  is  no  quarrel  on  our  part  with  the  Classic  or  the  Roman  or  the 
Renaissance,  but  what  made  them  recognized  as  distinctive  is  the  fact 
that  they  were  an  expression  new  and  virile  of  the  conditions  which 
then  existed,  and  that  such  precedent  as  may  have  been  followed 
or  adapted  was  so  modified  as  to  be  more  or  less  unrecognizable 
in  its  new  role.  This  modification  or  departure  from  precedent 
if  employed  today,  would  be  considered  either  reprehensible  or 
illiterate. 

MR.  LOUIS  H.  SULLIVAN  in  his  brilliant  reply— and  Mr. 
Sullivan  is  brilliant  with  pen  as  well  as  with  brush — states: 
“All  this  talk  about  Classic,  Gothic,  Renaissance — merely 
indicates  inverted  thinking  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  case.” 
How  true  this  would  be  if  we  were  content  to  face  the  problem  of 
to-day,  forgetting  the  “historic  part.”  But  travel  and  research  have 
brought  more  closely  than  ever  to  our  attention  what  has  been  done 
in  days  gone  by.  Scholars  have  studied  and  measured  the  monu¬ 
mental  buildings  and  deduced  therefrom  formulas  and  regulations 
which  are  looked  upon  as  necessary  to  modern  practice.  Poets  and 
writers  have  thrown  a  glamor  of  imagination  about  these  ancient 
buildings  and  bold  indeed  must  be  the  man  who  dares  defy  their 
conclusions.  And  yet  this  is  what  Mr.  Sullivan  expects. 

Again,  Mr.  Sullivan  ridicules  the  suggestion  “that  mediaeval 
thought  is  really  more  American  than  the  thought  of  Greece  or 
Rome,”  and  yet  this  is  the  contention,  and  if  it  does  not  stand  analysis, 
the  whole  argument  falls.  Nowhere  in  history  can  we  find  conditions 
which  so  closely  resemble  our  own  as  those  existing  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  free  cities  of  Italy  wrote  passages  of  the  American 
Constitution  six  hundred  years  before  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
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ence.  The  cities  of  Belgium  and  Holland  faced  the  same  labor 
problems  which  are  so  prominent  to-day.  The  guilds  of  that  time 
were  but  our  organizations  under  a  different  name.  Communal 
action  was  developed  and  republican  forms  of  government  assumed 
a  prominence  never  before  recorded.  It  would  be  absurd  to  claim 
that  any  one  age  duplicates  another  or  that  the  conditions  of  one 
century  are  a  direct  repetition  of  those  of  any  previous  century.  But 
it  is  true  that  there  may  be  strong  points  of  similarity  and  that  the 
solution  then  obtained  may  be  successfully  studied  as  a  guide  to 
modern  effort. 

And  again  we  return  to  our  contention  that  in  the  architecture 
developed  at  that  day  under  existing  conditions  much  may  be  found 
that  is  helpful  to  the  modern  worker.  The  upward  growth  of  Gothic 
is  distinctly  in  line  with  the  modern  tall  building.  The  placing  of 
the  weight  upon  isolated  points  or  columns  is  a  necessity  in  modern 
construction.  The  need  of  elaborate  fenestration  is  a  recognized 
requirement  of  modern  times.  All  these  and  more  are  to  be 
found  in  the  finest  examples  of  Gothic.  Therefore  why  not  use 
them?  Are  we  to  be  content  with  the  wall  and  beam,  originated 
when  man  lived  in  a  cave  in  the  hillside  and  protected  his  domicile 
by  a  rock  placed  at  the  entrance?  Is  this  rude  and  rudimentary  form 
of  construction  sufficient  for  modern  times?  Does  it  express  the 
energy  and  enterprise  of  the  American  people  or  any  other  people? 
Are  we  satisfied  with  this  simply  because  it  is  “historically  correct.” 
The  later  and  more  ornate  forms  of  development  of  this  construction 
contained  features  which  seem  to  be  forgotten  by  the  student.  Color 
played  no  mean  part  in  classic  architecture  and  an  intellectual 
expression  was  obtained  by  the  added  use  of  sculpture.  Eliminate 
these,  and  you  have  the  cold,  unresponsive  classic  as  it  is  perpetrated 
to-day. 

No  true  American  but  would  welcome  with  gladness  an  architec¬ 
ture  that  was  truly  American,  but  can  anyone  claim,  in  all  seriousness, 
that  the  architecture  of  to-day  “is  what  the  American  people  think?” 
No,  a  thousand  times  no.  Architecture,  to-day,  is  more  scholastic, 
more  pedantic,  more  precedent  ridden  than  at  any  time  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  We  are  good-natured,  we  accept  it,  not  because  we  like 
it,  but  because  we  are  told  that  it  is  the  correct  thing  and  Americans 
at  least  are  very  partial  to  the  “correct  thing.” 
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The  architect  wants  to  be  all  things  to  all  men.  He  prides  himself 
upon  being  able  to  give  you  a  Classic,  Roman,  Renaissance  or  Gothic 
structure  with  equal  rapidity  and  equal  ability;  he  declines  to 
express  a  preference  for  any  of  the  “historic  styles”  or  a  fondness  for 
any  modification  due  to  modern  tendencies.  It  is  any  style,  any  size, 
at  any  price,  “while  you  wait.”  Imagine  this  in  painting  or  sculp¬ 
ture!  Imagine  the  painter  who  would  dare  to  claim  to  be  able  to 
paint  a  la  Rousseau,  Millet,  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Ribot,  Manet  and 
possibly  Monet  as  well.  Or  the  sculpture  who  would  cheerfully  offer 
to  duplicate  the  work  of  Barye,  Mercie,  Barrias,  Paul  Dubois  or 
Rodin.  He  would  be  considered  demented,  and  yet  this  is  the  intel¬ 
lectual  acrobatic  feat  which  the  architect  sets  for  himself. 

Is  there  no  hope?  Are  we  always  to  be  bound  to  the  wheel  of 
precedent?  Must  we,  to  show  knowledge,  merely  imitate?  Is  there 
never  to  be  a  time  when  work  can  be  done  in  the  same  spirit  which 
created  and  made  valuable  the  “historic  styles?”  Much  has  been 
accomplished.  To-day  as  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
the  architect  has  at  his  hand  unequaled  agencies  for  the  execution  of 
work,  but  the  very  perfection  of  the  “system”  has  carried  him  away 
and  as  the  general  delights  in  the  precision  of  military  maneuvers,  so 
does  he  take  pleasure  in  the  mechanical  accuracy  with  which  detail 
after  detail  is  carried  out. 

Compare  modern  methods  of  construction  with  those  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  and  how  they  suffer  by  comparison.  No  one  dares  criticise 
the  ability  which  projected  those  great  public  buildings  upon  lines 
which  were  followed  year  after  year,  century  after  century,  without 
material  modification.  And  yet  in  sculptured  detail  or  painted  orna¬ 
ment  an  individual  latitude  was  allowed  which  has  made  these 
buildings  the  wonders  of  modern  times. 

And  again  we  repeat,  why  is  this  not  possible  now?  Why  may  we 
not  be  freed  from  our  slavery,  and  why  may  not  some  of  the  methods 
followed  in  those  days  be  applicable  to  our  own?  Is  it  then  too  much 
to  claim  in  view  of  the  work  now  being  done,  that  in  this  modern  use 
of  Gothic  we  have  a  suggestion  upon  which  in  the  future  there  may 
be  developed  a  more  virile,  sympathetic  and  characteristic  architec¬ 
tural  style? 
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RISTOTLE  defined  a  city  as  “a  place  where  men  live  a 
common  life  for  a  noble  end.”  To  study  the  life  and 
growth  of  the  great  cities  of  the  past,  is  to  realize  how 
much  the  aesthetic  or  architectural  greatness  of  a  city 
depends  on  the  common  life  and  the  noble  end;  and  how 
truly  the  city  becomes  an  expression  of  these. 

Fine  city  building  is  indeed  an  art;  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  arts ; 
for  it  is  not  the  work  of  an  individual,  but  an  art  practised  by  the  citi¬ 
zens  as  a  body.  In  the  making  of  a  fine  poem  there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  fine  to  say,  and  it  must  be  finely  said;  before  the  artist  can  pro¬ 
duce  a  great  picture  he  must  have  something  great  to  reveal,  and 
must  have  the  skill  to  reveal  it  in  a  great  manner.  Equally  is  it  true 
that  for  fine  city  building  there  must  be  something  great  in  the  ideals 
and  aims  to  express,  and  a  common  life  strong  enough  to  give  it  a 
great  expression.  Individuals  may  provide  the  technical  skill,  but 
the  citizens  as  a  body  must  provide  alike  the  inspiring  ideal,  and  the 
enthusiasm  and  power  of  execution.  In  all  consideration  of  the 
improvement  and  beautifying  of  towns  this  thought  must  be  borne  in 
mind.  Unpractical  as  it  may  sound  to  some,  it  will  be  found  to 
afford  not  only  the  truest  safeguard  against  the  extravagant  schemes 
of  individual  fancy,  or  the  aimless  attempts  to  achieve  grandeui 
which  spring  from  false  civic  pride,  but  also  the  surest  guide  as  to 
what  we  should  do  to  beautify  our  towns. 

If  civic  art  is  the  expression  of  the  life  and  ideals  of  the  citizens, 
we  may  define  the  duty  of  the  civic  artist  as  “the  well  doing  of  what 
needs  doing”- — surely  a  very  clear  and  practical  guide.  Does  the 
town  need  a  market?  Build  that  market  hall  a  fine  commodious  one, 
that  the  goods  may  be  well  seen  and  the  marketing  may  be  done  with 
comfort  and  dignity;  supply  the  actual  need  generously  and  well. 
So  shall  we  add  more  beauty  to  our  town  than  by  erecting  a  cheap 
shed  for  the  market,  and  adding  a  fountain  to  our  square.  By  all 
means  let  us  have  the  fountain  and  many  another  beautiful  luxury  in 
due  time,  but  not  while  so  many  of  our  people  lack  homes,  or,  hav¬ 
ing  homes,  lack  all  decent  surroundings  to  them.  The  muse  of  Civic 
Art  does  not  to-day  ask  us  to  propound  great  schemes  for  making  our 
towns  grand  and  beautiful,  and  when  any  such  schemes  are  sug- 
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gested  she  looks  upon  them  with  suspicion,  and  is  apt  to  say  to  the 
ambitious  Council:  “Nay,  offer  me  not  this  bauble;  instead,  go 
back,  add  twenty  feet  to  yon  mean  street  you  are  making,  and  plant  it 
with  trees!”  Forgive  me  for  emphasizing  this  point;  for  unless  I  can 
convince  you  of  the  thoroughly  practical  character  of  Civic  Art,  I 
shall  have  little  chance  of  persuading  you,  as  I  hope  to  do,  that  the 
greatest  and  most  urgent  improvement  required  in  our  towns  is  the 
introduction  of  Civic  Art;  the  introduction  into  all  that  we  do  of  that 
small  margin  of  generosity  and  imaginative  treatment  which  consti¬ 
tutes  it  well  done.  It  is  useless  to  rely  on  mere  bye-laws  as  to  streets 
and  buildings;  there  are  in  our  great  cities  square  miles  laid  out 
under  stringent  bye-laws— the  most  dreary,  depressing,  and  hope¬ 
lessly  ugly  areas  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  have  lacked  one 
thing,  the  touch  of  Civic  Art,  that  margin  which  would  have  consti¬ 
tuted  the  well  doing.  With  that  margin  how  different  they  might 
have  been!  Finely  has  Professor  Geddes  said  of  this  Art  that  “It  is 
the  noblest  of  luxuries  and  most  enduring  of  economies.”  We  spend 
our  thousand  pounds  on  some  improvement,  and  for  lack  of  that  small 
margin  which  would  have  made  it  into  guineas  we  lose  at  least  half 
the  value  we  might  have  had.  Is  there  economy  here?  We  lay  out 
a  new  street,  and  for  lack  of  thought  and  imagination  enough  to  alter 
its  direction  a  few  degrees  we  shut  out  some  view  of  Cathedral  spire, 
of  distant  hill,  of  trees,  water,  or  what  not,  which  might  have  afforded 
an  interesting  vista,  a  daily  and  hourly  pleasure  for  generation  after 
generation  of  dwellers  in  the  streets  and  passers  to  and  fro.  Flow 
readily  we  spend  on  some  trivial  bauble  a  sum  which  would  have 
transformed  our  new  street  into  an  avenue,  growing  in  beauty  year  by 
year.  Our  fathers  planted  a  few' such  avenues,  and  we  love  to  walk 
down  them,  but  how  little  we  dream  that  every  town  might  have  a 
dozen  such.  It  would  be  easy  to  arrange  that  every  new  street  should 
have  some  special  character  and  charm  of  its  own,  and  instead  of  the 
dreary  daily  walks  to  and  from  work  which  are  the  common  lot  now, 
to  provide  both  interest  and  pleasure  in  the  greatest  variety.  The 
Japanese  have  special  holidays  to  celebrate  the  flowering  time  of 
certain  trees;  and  even  the  English  workman  might  be  tempted  to 
vary  his  route  home,  if  in  one  street  he  could  find  the  earliest  blos¬ 
soming  trees,  in  another  the  first  spring  green,  and  in  a  third  the  last 
bright  colour  of  autumn. 
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IT  would  be  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  proposal 
made  by  Mr.  Howard,  that  the  pressure  of  population  in  our 
large  towns  should  be  relieved  by  the  building  of  Garden  Cities 
near  to  them,  with  a  few  miles  of  agricultural  land  intervening.  But 
the  splendid  opportunity  such  a  scheme  affords  for  the  orderly 
arrangement  and  beautiful  development  of  a  town,  renders  the 
experiment  now  being  tried  at  Letchworth,  near  Hitchin,  by  the  First 
Garden  City  Company,  of  special  importance  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  town  improvement.  Many  of  us  build  castles  in  the  air;  some  few 
see  them  take  material  form  but  to  few  does  the  opportunity  occur, 
first  to  build  a  city  in  the  air,  and  then  see  it  take  form  upon  the 
ground.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  experiment  is  more  instruc¬ 
tive  because  of  the  possibilities  of  improvement  it  suggests,  or  because 
of  the  limitations  it  reveals.  Such  an  opportunity  cannot  fail  to  set 
one’s  mind  dreaming  of  parks  and  palaces,  fountains  and  avenues; 
but  when  one  comes  to  the  actual  work,  it  is  soon  evident  that  the 
utmost  one  can  do  is  to  do  well  just  what  must  be  done.  It  seems  a 
simple  matter  enough  to  arrange  for  houses  to  be  set  far  back  in  their 
gardens,  but  it  is  wonderful  how  the  extra  cost  of  drains,  and  gas  and 
water  pipes,  begins  to  mount  up.  Where  land  is  inexpensive,  one 
would  not  expect  to  find  difficulty  in  arranging  for  wide  grass  mar¬ 
gins  and  other  such  simple  delights.  But  people  are  not  accustomed 
to  the  common  enjoyment  of  such  margins :  they  look  suspiciously  on 
even  the  very  small  cost  of  them,  and  wish  to  enclose  them  in  their 
own  gardens. 

In  helping  to  give  material  form  to  the  Garden  City  idea,  I  have 
realized  how  closely  Civic  Art  must  confine  itself  to  the  well  doing 
of  what  needs  doing.  But  once  this  limitation  is  accepted,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  becomes  indeed  great.  When  we  set  aside  our  dreams  of 
grandeur,  and  begin  to  make  the  best  of  the  land  at  our  disposal,  we 
realize  scope  enough  and  to  spare.  First  the  main  lines  of  traffic 
must  be  thought  out,  and  direct  routes  laid  down  from  point  to  point. 
The  Railway  Station  has  to  be  fixed:  here  is  one  of  our  most  impor¬ 
tant  traffic  centres,  it  must  be  possible  to  reach  this  from  every  point 
by  roads  of  easy  gradients.  The  Municipal  centre  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  near  to  the  station,  but  clear  of  its  noise  and  bustle.  An  Edu¬ 
cational  centre,  recreation  grounds,  processional  ways,  all  must  be 
thought  of.  In  this  land  of  prevailing  west  wind,  naturally  one  tries 
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to  arrange  the  factory  area,  to  the  east  of  the  town,  but  it  must  be 
easily  accessible  alike  from  town  and  railway.  The  scheme  grows 
as  the  various  needs  are  considered  and  met,  and  all  the  while  there 
are  spots  of  natural  beauty  to  be  preserved,  trees  to  be  guarded  from 
destruction,  views  of  the  country  to  be  kept  open  from  all  parts  of 
the  town,  and  views  of  the  fine  buildings  we  hope  some  day  to  possess 
to  be  arranged  from  various  parts,  steep  places  to  be  avoided,  points 
where  the  railway  can  easily  be  bridged  to  be  seized  upon,  and  main 
roads  induced  to  cross  there;  and,  moreover,  the  cost  of  roads  to  be 
carefully  kept  in  mind,  and  a  due  relation  maintained  between  this 
and  the  building  areas  opened  up.  But  while  the  problem  seems  to 
become  more  and  more  hopelessly  complicated,  it  is  really  solving 
itself,  for  every  fresh  need  is  a  new  formative  agency,  and  the 
designer’s  chief  business  is  to  determine  and  keep  clearly  before  him 
the  right  proportional  importance  of  each  need,  and  to  give  it  due 
expression.  In  detail,  very  much  may  be  done  to  express  and  encour¬ 
age  some  of  the  newer  aspirations  that  are  spreading  in  our  time, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  desire  for  more  open-air  life,  or  the  reviving 
sense  of  the  importance  of  towns  as  centres  of  culture  and  schools  of 
thought.  Many  of  our  large  towns  have  already  acquired  consid¬ 
erable  areas,  and  have  laid  them  out  as  parks,  but  they  are  mostly 
destitute  of  the  small  green  spots  which  should  be  provided  in 
abundance.  If  one  has  half-an-hour  to  wait  at  a  station,  or  wishes 
to  have  an  interview  with  anyone  while  passing  through  some  town, 
one  can  rarely  find  a  quiet  corner  with  a  seat,  but  mostly  has  to  tramp 
the  busy  streets,  sit  in  the  noisy  station,  or  pay  for  a  corner  by  taking 
a  needless  drink  or  meal.  Unless  a  town  is  laid  out  strictly  on  the 
checkerboard  system,  small  spaces  not  suitable  for  buildings  are  con¬ 
stantly  provided  at  the  junctions  of  streets,  where  small  gardens, 
greens,  or,  at  least,  paved  recesses  for  seats,  could  be  contrived.  In 
the  treatment  of  the  streets  themselves,  the  diverse  conditions  sug¬ 
gest  a  variety  which,  if  adopted,  would  add  much  to  the  charm  of  a 
town.  Some  streets  should  be  kept  free  of  trees  to  preserve  an 
open  view:  these  may  be  beautified  by  grass  margins,  shrubs,  or  fore¬ 
court  gardens;  in  others,  low  trees  will  not  injure  the  view;  in  others 
again,  where  there  is  no  view,  the  avenue  of  street  trees  may  be  made 
the  feature  of  chief  interest.  The  small  amount  of  land  needed  for 
such  simple  street  decoration,  will  contribute  vastly  more  to  the 
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health  and  pleasure  of  life  than  the  addition  of  the  few  yards  it  would 
represent  if  added  to  each  back  yard  or  garden  could  possibly  do.  It 
will  be  found  generally  the  truest  economy  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  effect  produced,  to  unite  open  spaces  instead  of  distributing  them ; 
the  six  to  ten  feet  gaps  so  common  between  small  villas  are  of  little 
service,  but  if  the  villas  were  united  into  groups  of  four  or  six,  and 
a  gap  of  some  thirty  feet  then  left  between  the  groups,  this  would  be 
a  pleasing  break,  and  might  afford  a  view  of  garden,  country,  or 
building  beyond,  that  would  add  distinct  interest  to  the  street. 

THE  arrangement  and  placing  of  the  houses  and  buildings  must 
be  affected  by  the  growing  importance  attached  to  sunlight  and 
pleasant  surroundings,  which  are  coming  to  be  regarded  as 
hardly  less  necessary  than  a  sufficiency  of  air  space  if  a  healthy  life  is 
to  be  enjoyed.  Monotonous  rows  of  houses,  or  the  hardly  less 
monotonous  pairs,  with  their  little  back  yards,  cannot  any  longer  be 
considered  as  satisfactory.  Instead,  groups  of  houses  should  be 
planned,  so  arranged  as  to  get  sunny  aspects,  and  to  have  something 
pleasant  to  look  upon  both  front  and  back.  Gaps  between  the  groups 
should  be  arranged  as  far  as  possible  where  there  is  something  pleas¬ 
ant  to  be  seen  through  them,  and  houses  placed  opposite  gaps  to  bene¬ 
fit  by  the  view.  Houses,  too,  may  be  arranged  on  two  or  three  sides 
of  small  greens,  or  gardens,  in  quadrangles,  or  in  various  ways,  to 
secure  variety  and  interest  in  their  surroundings.  For  many  of  these 
improvements  nothing  at  all  is  needed  but  that  someone  should  think 
of  them  and  suggest  them  at  the  right  time. 

This  brings  me  to  the  question  of  how  far  it  is  possible  to  do  in 
existing  towns  what  is  being  attempted  in  the  Garden  City.  I  think 
the  first  step  should  be  to  make  it  the  duty  of  someone  to  con¬ 
sider  and  report  upon  all  proposed  town  improvements,  new  streets, 
buildings,  etc.,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Civic  Art;  and  such  reports 
should  be  made  public.  It  is  quite  certain  that  at  first,  in  many 
instances,  the  recommendations  of  such  an  one  would  be  set  aside  in 
favour  of  engineering  or  economical  considerations,  but  there  would 
be  many  occasions  when  no  reason  could  be  found  for  disregarding 
the  advice,  and  it  would  then  be  followed;  and  at  the  least  it  would 
be  an  immense  gain  to  have  secured  that  this  point  of  view  should  be 
brought  up  for  consideration  in  each  case,  and  an  opportunity  pro- 
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vided  for  the  formation  of  public  opinion  on  this  aspect  of  Civic 
work.  A  voluntary  committee  in  the  first  instance  could  do  much 
good  by  exercising  the  critical  functions  of  such  an  official,  and  by 
bringing  home  to  the  public  the  importance  of  such  an  appointment. 
There  is  springing  up  a  considerable  literature  on  this  subject  in 
America  and  in  Germany.  In  the  latter  country  an  admirable 
monthly  periodical,  Der  Stadtebau,  wholly  devoted  to  town  improve¬ 
ment  and  beautifying,  was  started  this  year.  Such  a  committee  as  I 
suggest,  by  keeping  in  touch  with  this  literature,  would  become  a 
most  valuable  centre  of  information  and  interest  on  the  subject. 

Many  complaints  have  been  made  recently  about  the  working  of 
our  building  bye-laws  in  country  districts,  but  in  towns  also  these 
regulations  are  far  from  satisfactory,  and  an  attempt  should  at  once 
be  made  to  secure  greater  elasticity  in  them.  This  may  be  done  by 
having  different  sets  of  bye-laws  for  different  parts  of  the  town.  It 
is  obviously  absurd,  that  in  the  suburban  districts  where  land  is  only 
worth  a  few  hundred  pounds  per  acre,  we  should  not  be  able  to  secure 
greater  open  space  and  more  rural  character  of  streets  than  in  the  busi¬ 
est  parts  of  the  centre  where  land  is  sold  by  the  yard ;  and  it  is  equally 
absurd  that  we  must  prescribe  the  same  regulations  as  to  sta¬ 
bility  and  security  from  fire  in  the  gentleman’s  detached  villa  and  the 
workman’s  cottage  as  in  the  crowded  business  premises  of  the  main 
streets.  In  Germany,  where  the  improvement  of  towns  has  been  very 
scientifically  taken  in  hand  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  practice 
now  is  to  divide  the  town  into  districts  or  zones,  and  to  prescribe  vary¬ 
ing  regulations  in  each  zone.  By  this  means  not  only  are  the  regula¬ 
tions  made  more  elastic,  but  they  can  be  more  complete:  regulations 
for  a  business  area  not  needing  to  be  hampered  by  their  applicability 
to  a  cottage  or  villa  district,  or  vice  versa.  But  in  addition  to  this, 
the  regulations  may  be  made  much  more  elastic  by  limiting  their 
application,  and  expressly  allowing  exceptions.  These  exceptions 
may  be  so  made  as  to  encourage  the  features  that  one  wishes  to  see. 
For  example,  in  many  towns  the  minimum  width  allowed  for  any 
street  is  42  feet,  which  must  all  be  macadamised  and  paved,  and  this 
regulation  applies  equally  to  all  roads,  whatever  purpose  they  are 
likely  to  serve.  I  have  seen  such  a  road  laid  down  to  serve  a  dozen 
cottages  in  the  centre  of  a  country  field,  in  a  position  where  it  would 
never  by  any  possibility  be  used  for  any  traffic  except  that  of  the  milk 
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cart  and  coal  wagon  on  their  occasional  rounds.  Why  should  it  not 
be  allowed  in  such  a  case  to  reduce  the  actual  roadway  and  footway 
to  a  width  reasonably  proportionate  to  the  traffic,  on  condition  that 
the  remaining  space  should  be  planted  with  trees  or  shrubs,  or  laid 
down  as  grass  margins  in  front  of  the  houses? 

IT  is  also  essential  that  our  municipal  authorities  should  have  more 
power  to  control  the  development  of  their  towns,  to  prescribe  the 
arrangement  of  new  streets,  and  in  every  way  provide  in  advance 
for  the  needs  of  growing  districts.  This  is  a  case  in  which  we  entirely 
ignore  the  predominance  of  the  communal  interest,  and  think  exclu¬ 
sively  of  the  interest  of  the  individual  landowner.  Here,  again,  the 
German  system  is  much  better.  The  Municipal  Authorities  are  not 
only  empowered  but  are  instructed  to  prepare  building  plans  in 
advance  for  all  growing  districts,  to  arrange  the  streets  in  the  most 
convenient,  beautiful,  and  economical  way,  to  define  the  height  of 
buildings,  fix  the  building  lines  and  areas,  and  even  to  determine  the 
class  of  building,  forbidding,  for  example,  blocks  of  dwellings  except 
where  large  open  spaces  are  adjacent,  and  excluding  all  offensive 
factories  or  trades  from  residential  districts.  Increased  powers  to 
purchase  and  hold  land  around  the  town  should  also  be  obtained  for 
our  municipalities,  so  that  adequate  open  spaces  may  be  secured  at 
reasonable  cost  to  the  town,  and  more  generous  provision  generally 
made  for  the  public  needs  of  growing  districts. 

So  long  as  we  leave  individual  landowners  to  develop  their  own 
plots  of  land  in  their  own  way,  our  towns  must  continue  to  grow  in 
their  present  haphazard  manner.  But  if  their  development  is 
arranged  and  regulated  by  some  central  authority,  it  becomes  at  once 
easy  to  consider  the  possibilities  of  the  site,  to  preserve  features  of 
beauty  and  interest,  to  keep  open  distant  views,  and  to  arrange  the 
roads  with  proper  regard  for  convenience  and  beauty. 

With  the  additional  powers  suggested  above,  all  towns  could 
secure  for  their  new  suburbs  many  of  the  advantages  of  arrangement 
which  the  ownership  of  the  whole  of  the  land  has  made  it  possible  for 
the  Garden  City  Company  to  secure  on  their  estate.  The  town 
would,  in  fact,  have  secured  freedom  to  express  its  life  adequately. 
It  could  provide  for  open-air  life,  by  arranging  plenty  of  small  open 
spaces,  recreation  grounds  and  play  places  for  children,  with  sand 
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heaps,  paddling  ponds,  and  other  simple  delights,  which  would  make 
the  life  of  the  town  child  a  new  thing. 

We  must  realize  that  it  is  almost  as  important  to  make  our  new 
areas  attractive  as  to  make  them  healthy.  It  is  the  attractiveness 
alone  that  will  tempt  the  slum  dweller  to  move  out  of  the  town  and 
benefit  by  the  healthiness  of  the  suburb.  There  is  a  certain  pictur¬ 
esqueness  and  excitement  about  the  slum  life  near  the  busy  centre  of 
the  town,  and  it  is  essential  to  offer  some  more  wholesome  counter 
attraction  if  we  are  to  draw  the  people  into  healthier  districts.  In 
nothing  is  it  so  true  as  in  housing  reform,  that  it  is  the  well  doing 
which  matters.  It  is  that  which  is  provided  over  and  above  the  bare 
house  and  street  which  really  counts.  It  is  just  the  little  margin  of 
imaginative  treatment  which  transforms  our  work  from  the  building 
of  clean  stables  for  animals  into  the  building  of  homes  for  human 
beings,  which  is  of  value;  for  it  is  just  this  which  appeals  to  and  influ¬ 
ences  the  inner  heart  of  the  man.  This  margin  Civic  Art  can  add  to 
our  town  development,  and  hence  I  urge  its  importance. 
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ORCHID  AND  ROSE  CANDLESTICKS,  AND  BUNCH  OF  GRAPES,  WROUGHT  BY  M.  ALEXANDRE: 


OWL  ON  BRANCH,  AND  MASK,  WROUGHT  BY  M.  ALEXANDRE 


CHANDELIER  AND  DETAIL  OF  ROSE  GARLAND  ON  CHANDELIER,  BY  M.  ALEXANDRE 


A  BELGIAN  SMITHY:  BY  ALBERT  MICHELSON 


CCORDING  to  Baedeker,  “The  boundary  between  the 
Walloon  and  Flemish  languages  is  a  tolerably  straight 
line  drawn  from  Liege  southwards  past  Brussels  to 
Calais  .  .  .  The  average  tourist  does  not  penetrate 
Wallonia,  as  the  country  to  the  south  of  Brussels  is 
called.  He  touches  the  edge  of  it  when  he  visits  Water¬ 
loo.  Yet  if  he  be  well  advised  he  will  visit  the  lovely  valley  of  the 
Meuse  and  by  the  same  token  will  avoid  the  Charleroi  “basin,”  the 
Bornage,  or  Mons  district,  and  the  industrial  desert  between  and 
around  them.  He  must  be  a  hardy  traveler  indeed;  a  tourist  seek¬ 
ing  after  impressions  in  black  and  white  and  palpitating  reds,  who 
will  board  the  trains,  slow  moving  as  caravans,  which  penetrate  that 
desert.  Yet  the  commercial  traveler  of  Europe  knows  Wallonia  as 
he  knows  the  wall-paper  opposite  his  bed.  School  children  know  it 
as  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  districts  of  the  world.  Mer¬ 
chants  in  San  Francisco,  Riga,  Singapore  and  Melbourne,  know  it 
for  the  glass,  coal,  cement  and  iron  it  sends  them.  Those  who  know 
it  best,  living  in  it,  sometimes  forget  at  night  the  grime  and  hardness 
surrounding  them  by  day,  as  they  watch  the  furnace-driven  color  leap 
in  the  sky. 

Such  kind  of  contact  with  coal,  flame  and  iron  as  Walloons  experi¬ 
ence  lends  an  understanding  of  these  things  and  an  appreciation  of 
their  possibilities.  The  Walloon  knows  to  what  tests  the  ore  from 
Spain  and  the  rods  from  Sweden  may  be  put,  and  he  is  not  sparing  of 
applause  when  the  test  is  severe  and  the  result  admirable.  And  what 
test  of  iron  is  greater  than  to  make  a  rod  of  it  blossom  into  a  rose,  or 
to  work  up  a  thin  strip  of  it  into  the  semblance  of  a  feather?  These 
are  among  the  tests  Monsieur  Francis  Alexandre  of  Marcinelle 
applies,  and  they  prove,  beside  the  iron,  ingenuity,  artistry  and  crafts¬ 
manship  worthy  of  the  applause  these  understanding  Walloons  were 
the  first  to  give  him.  They  no  longer  applaud  alone.  The  Paris 
Exposition  of  1900  sent  out  ripples  to  further  shores  and  the  present 
Exposition  at  Liege  cannot  but  widen  the  circles. 

Monsieur  Alexandre  is  a  young  man:  he  is  still  under  thirty. 
The  reputation  he  has  attained  is  remarkable  for  one  made  in  a  coun¬ 
try  where  reputations  grow  so  slowly.  Yet  the  place  he  has  won  for 
himself  has  not  been  won  through  a  few  noteworthy  efforts.  The 
number  of  “pieces”  he  has  himself  turned  out  is  truly  astonishing  and 
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if  he  now  has  in  his  employ  some  twenty  workmen,  he  does  not,  on 
that  account,  spare  himself.  Indeed  he  cannot  do  so.  Among  his 
men  he  is  still  the  master  artisan.  If  some  of  his  pupils  are  his  equal 
at  the  anvil,  in  the  more  or  less  standardized  elements  of  decorative 
detail,  none  of  them  has  his  draughtsmanship  or  his  faculty  for 
design.  Yet  Monsieur  Alexandre  is  not  an  artist  who  has  turned  his 
hand  to  blacksmithing:  he  is  a  blacksmith  who  has  studied  drawing. 
In  this  he  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  which  so  frequently  reads  that  the 
interior  decorator,  the  designer  of  book-covers,  the  skilled  worker  in 
decorative  iron,  and  the  painter  of  posters,  attains  success  only  after 
failure  with  crayon,  water-colors  or  oils. 

Monsieur  Alexandre  took  his  place  at  a  forge  in  the  Ecole  des 
Arts  et  Metiers  (School  of  Arts  and  Crafts)  of  Tournai  with  the 
intention  of  becoming  a  blacksmith.  When  he  went  to  the  Ecole  St. 
Gilles  in  Brussels  to  study  drawing  his  ambition  had  not  changed  but 
developed.  His  apprenticeship  became  complete  at  the  Ecole  du 
Syndicat  des  Fabricants  de  Bronze,  or  School  of  Bronze-workers,  of 
Paris.  In  Paris  craftsmen  who  work  in  iron  generally  work  in  cold 
metal.  Although  in  the  “atelier”  in  Marcinelle  a  number  of  men  are 
employed  at  such  work,  a  far  larger  number  of  them  are  found  at  the 
forges.  Monsieur  Alexandre  probably  feels  that,  after  all,  the  true 
test  of  iron  is  to  try  it  by  fire.  To  prove  this  to  you  he  will  step  to  a 
forge  and  with  two  or  three  reheatings  of  a  bar, — presto,  the  end  of  it 
becomes  a  leaf,  fantastically  limp  to  the  eye,  delicately  veined,  and 
upon  a  stem  smooth  as  a  stem  of  willow.  And  this  he  will  do  with  a 
light  hammer,  an  anvil  and  a  block  of  wood.  There  are  no  refined 
contrivances  for  metal  working  in  his  shop.  If  you  are  not  convinced 
he  will  show  you  workmen  fastening  unfading  flowers  to  an  orna¬ 
mental  gateway,  fastening  them  as  deftly  as  a  Brussels  seamstress 
fastens  the  little  flowers  or  butterflies  of  lace  upon  a  gown.  Or,  he 
will  show  you  workmen  spinning  within  the  framework  of  a  balcony 
the  magnified  counterpart  of  a  spider’s  web,  or  training  upward 
against  a  wall  a  bell-rope  of  ivy.  Finally,  if  you  are  ready 
to  put  your  hand  in  your  pocket — and  you  will  find  you  need  not  put 
it  in  very  deeply — Monsieur  Alexandre  will  produce  a  pencil  and 
rapidly  sketch  for  you  any  ornament  or  useful  thing  he  can  furnish. 
And  when  the  sketch  is  finished  and  your  little  personal  suggestions 
fulfilled,  you  will  probably  visit  him  again. 
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HE  art  of  children  is  spontaneous  and  joyous.  It  may 
be  crude;  nearly  always  is  in  fact,  yet  it  is  interesting 
and  of  the  highest  value  both  to  the  child  and  its  parents 
or  teachers.  It  is  valuable  to  the  child  as  a  natural 
expression  of  its  own  thought  or  feeling.  The  age  of 
repression  has  largely  passed  and  we  now  seek  to  bring 
out  all  that  is  in  a  child  in  natural  expression.  By  watching  a  child’s 
unconscious  and  spontaneous  expression  its  parents  or  teachers,  better 
than  in  any  other  way,  may  find  out  the  child’s  natural  bent.  Every 
soul  born  into  the  world  has  its  own  peculiar  work,  but,  alas,  what  a 
sad  time  some  people  have  finding  it.  May  it  not  be  that  the  untram¬ 
melled  expression  of  a  child’s  inner  nature  will  afford  a  better  clue  to 
its  future  life-work  than  can  come  from  any  outside  suggestion?  It 
is  at  least  worth  while  giving  it  a  trial. 

One  of  the  earliest  expressions  of  childhood  is  the  desire  to  repre¬ 
sent,  by  cutting  out  with  scissors  from  paper,  the  human  and  other 
forms.  Who  has  not  seen  a  group  of  children  busily  and  happily 
engaged  cutting  out  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  houses,  dogs, 
cats,  trees  and  the  like?  Here  is  the  true  creative  artistic  desire. 
Too  often  in  the  pressure  of  school  life  this  natural  artistic  expression 
is  dwarfed,  crowded  out  or  killed.  Often  it  is  turned  into  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  conventional  art.  Seldom  is  it  retained  and  allowed  to 
develop  in  its  own  way  to  the  joy  of  its  possessor  and  of  all  who  see 
the  work. 

IN  one  case,  however,  this  happy  and  natural  development  has  been 
permitted.  Miss  Marie  Tuthill,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  a  pas¬ 
sionate  fondness  for  cut  out  dolls.  She  was  a  true  disciple  of 
Pauline  King,  whose  “Paper  Doll  Poems”  all  of  our  father,  mother, 
sister  and  big  brother  readers  should  purchase  for  the  little  ones. 
She  knew  all  about  the  paper  doll  box,  and  the  cats  and  dogs  of  paper- 
land,  as  well  as  the  “wogglety  bird”  and  the  horses  that  “gallop  in  a 
long  straight  line,  and  really  do  look  very  fine.”  And  fortunately  she 
had  a  mother  who  was  not  in  the  habit  of  saying  “Don’t!”  and  who 
cared  more  for  the  happiness  of  her  child  than  for  the  slight  discom¬ 
fort  that  came  from  seeing  the  room  occasionally  or  often  littered  up 
with  children’s  clippings. 
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The  result  was  that  Marie  never  lost  her  fondness  for  her  childish 
occupation.  She  kept  it  up  when  she  went  to  school,  and  as  a  young 
girl  gave  great  amusement  and  pleasure  to  her  schoolmates  at  the 
High  School  as  she  cut  out  from  paper  with  scissors  or  knife  the 
fancies  that  flitted  through  her  brain. 

Shortly  after  this  Miss  Tuthill  won  a  scholarship  for  college,  but 
circumstances  prevented  her  availing  herself  of  its  opportunities. 
Instead  she  entered  the  teacher’s  profession,  accepting  a  position  in 
her  native  city.  Though  her  time  is  much  occupied,  she  finds  in  her 
chosen  “art”  much  delight.  As  her  horizon  has  broadened  and  she 
has  experimented  in  different  textures  than  paper,  and  has  tried  the 
effects  of  one  substance  pasted  upon  another,  many  charming  and 
novel  effects  are  the  result. 

In  one  of  the  accompanying  pictures  is  a  representation  of  one  of 
her  friezes.  It  is  cut  out  in  browns  and  blacks  on  a  tan  paper.  The 
motif  is  the  pickerel  weed.  A  window  stencil,  showing  a  boat  with 
outspread  sail,  waves  and  a  flying  gull,  as  seen  through  a  cave  open¬ 
ing  covered  with  a  net  is  also  effective  and  strong. 

But  by  far  her  most  ambitious  attempt  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  is 
a  book  cover.  The  boards  are  covered  with  rough  canvas  as  a 
foundation.  On  this  is  laid  a  leaf  of  brown  paper  cut  out  for  the 
design.  The  book  is  Stephen  Phillips’  “Ulysses.”  On  the  front  side 
is  the  profile  of  a  pure  Grecian  face  with  long,  flowing  hair.  On  the 
rear  side  are  flying  gulls,  while  on  the  back  are  the  cut-out  letters  S 
and  P.  Altogether  the  effect  is  individualistic  and  imaginative,  and 
well  conveys  the  artist’s  idea  of  the  words:  “A  wind  swept  land  that 
stands  far  out  to  sea,  gull  haunted,  and  men  call  it  Ithaca.” 

The  work  of  Miss  Tuthill  is  fertile  in  suggestion.  It  speaks  force¬ 
fully  of  what  might  be  done  if  we  were  not  so  hampered  by  conven¬ 
tionalism  and  formal  training.  Surely  some  of  our  instincts  are 
better  than  other  people’s  ideas  for  us.  Would  it  not  be  well,  once  in 
a  while,  at  least,  to  allow  some  of  our  primitive  emotions,  feelings  and 
joys  to  have  their  own  spontaneous  expression?  Then  might  we  hope 
to  find  new  lines  of  art,  and  better  art  in  the  lines  that  convention  had 
fixed  for  us. 
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DESIGN  FOR  A  WINDOW  DECORATION.  MISS  MARIE  TUTHILL 


ALS  IK  KAN:  NOTES:  REVIEWS 


ALS  IK  KAN 

IN  our  last  talk  we  considered  the  dif¬ 
ference  which  lies  between  true  art, 
the  expression  of  man’s  joy  in  his 
work,  and  that  product  of  ingenuity  or 
technical  skill  which  often  passes  for  art, 
but  which  lacks  the  essential  elements  of 
sincerity  and  the  delight  that  comes  only 
from  the  exercise  of  the  inborn  creative 
power.  Art,  therefore,  is  not  so  much  the 
product  of  man’s  work  as  the  spontaneous 
expression  of  his  attitude  toward  that 
work. 

Labor  is  the  employment  of  man’s  pow¬ 
ers  to  accomplish  a  certain  task ;  art  is  the 
joy  man  feels  in  the  exercise  of  those  pow¬ 
ers.  All  art  means  labor,  but  all  labor  is 
not  art.  Without  labor  life  would  not  be 
possible ;  without  art,  labor  is  mere 
drudgery,  undertaken  only  under  the  lash 
of  necessity,  something  from  which  greater 
prosperity  means  an  ardently  desired  es¬ 
cape.  In  earlier  and  simpler  days,  when 
art  and  labor  went  hand  in  hand,  when 
the  delight  of  the  artisan  was  to  put  his 
utmost  powers  into  the  work  which 
formed  a  part  of  his  very  existence, 
whether  it  stood  alone  or  was  a  part  of 
some  great  scheme  of  beauty  worked  out 
by  hundreds  of  hands  and  brains  under 
the  leadership  of  some  master-mind,  the 
true  relationship  was  maintained,  with  the 
result  that  men  look  reverently  back  upon 
that  period  as  the  Golden  Age  of  art. 

With  the  introduction  of  machinery 
came  the  reign  of  commercialism.  Divi¬ 
sion  and  countless  subdivision  of  labor 
wiped  out  all  individual  interest  of  the 
worker  in  the  thing  made.  Art  and  labor 
parted  company  when  quantity  and  cheap¬ 
ness  of  production  became  the  sole  aim  of 


the  manufacturer,  for  gradually  all  per¬ 
sonal  interest  and  sympathy  between  the 
maker  and  the  user,  which  was  so  large 
a  factor  in  the  making  of  those  beautiful 
articles  that  now  bear  silent  witness  to  the 
richer  and  more  vital  art  of  other  days, 
was  replaced  by  the  question  of  mere  valu¬ 
ation  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  art  value 
of  a  thing  depends  far  more  upon  the  hu¬ 
man  interest  taken  in  the  making  of  it, 
than  upon  its  perfection  as  a  piece  of  work. 
Machinery  in  itself  is  not  directly  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  lack  of  art.  All  other  things 
being  equal,  a  piece  of  furniture,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  is  entirely  hand-made  would 
be  apt  to  have  more  individuality,  and 
therefore  more  artistic  value,  than  one  en¬ 
tirely  machine-made,  for  the  reason  that 
the  artisan  would  naturally  put  more  of 
his  personality  into  the  making  of  it,  but, 
given  the  same  personal  interest  of  the 
worker  in  the  completed  article,  nearly 
every  part  of  it,  except  such  as  are  added 
expressly  for  ornament,  might  be  made  by 
machine  without  destroying  its  interest  and 
value  as  a  work  of  art.  For  example,  in 
the  making  of  a  chair  there  is  no  particu¬ 
lar  field  for  artistic  expression  in  the  bor¬ 
ing  of  a  round  hole,  or  in  the  shaping  of  a 
mortise,  that  such  details  must  necessarily 
be  done  by  hand  when  they  may  be  done 
so  much  more  swiftly  by  machinery.  But 
if  the  chair  is  to  be  valued  as  an  individual 
piece  of  work,  the  man  who  makes  it  must 
have  known  the  joy  and  enthusiasm  of 
carrying  out  an  idea  that  is  his  own,  or 
with  which  he  is  in  such  perfect  sympathy 
that  the  work  becomes  a  delight. 

And  if  the  maker  is  to  feel  the  inspira¬ 
tion  and  the  joy  in  his  work  that  will 
make  it  a  work  of  art,  he  must  have  the 
sympathy  and  appreciation  of  the  man 
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who  will  own  and  use  it.  The  artistic 
work  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  for¬ 
mer  generations  is  the  outcome  of  just 
such  cooperation.  Painters,  sculptors, 
architects,  goldsmiths,  cabinet-makers,  pot¬ 
ters,  tapestry-weavers,  all  worked  under 
the  eye  of  and  in  direct  accord  with  their 
patrons  and  employers.  Popes  and  emper¬ 
ors  thought  it  not  beneath  their  dignity  to 
give  much  time  and  attention  to  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  works  of  all  sorts  done  at  their  order ; 
queens  worked  with  their  maidens  at  spin¬ 
ning-wheel  and  embroidery  frame,  and  the 
same  gracious  custom  prevailed  through¬ 
out  all  ranks  of  life,  leaving  its  record  in 
marvelous  works  of  art  which  modern 
commercialism  strives  in  vain  to  imitate. 
We  speak  confidently  of  “art”  furniture, 
“art”  rugs  and  carpets,  “art”  wall-papers, 
“art”  fabrics.  What  is  it  that  makes  them 
artistic  as  compared  with  other  furnishings 
used  for  similar  purposes?  The  fact  that 
they  may  be  faithful  reproductions  of 
things  that,  on  account  of  the  conditions 
surrounding  their  creation,  have  an  un¬ 
questioned  art  value,  is  not  enough. 
This  art  value,  while  always  present  in  the 
original,  cannot  be  transmitted  to  the  copy, 
so  that,  no  matter  how  beautiful,  costly  or 
luxurious  they  may  be,  they  are  simply 
clever  mechanical  reproductions  of  things 
that  were  artistic  because  they  expressed 
the  spirit  of  their  own  times  and  the  indi¬ 
viduality  of  their  makers  as  well  as  the 
ideas  of  the  patrons  for  whose  use  they 
were  made.  A  good  instance  of  this  is 
the  Empire  furniture,  replicas  of  which 
are  so  much  in  vogue  to-day.  The  orig¬ 
inal  designs  expressed  nothing  less  than  the 
ideas  and  characteristics  of  Napoleon  him¬ 
self.  Desirous  of  impressing  his  subjects 
with  his  material  pomp  and  grandeur,  he 
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succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  his  architects, 
Percier  and  Fontaine,  in  creating  for  him¬ 
self  an  environment  splendid  in  its  refined 
dignity  and  artistic  merit.  He  personally 
directed  the  work  or  his  artists  and  arti¬ 
sans,  and  every  detail  was  carried  out 
according  to  his  own  ideas.  In  all  decora¬ 
tions  appeared  the  eagle,  the  lion,  the 
laurel-wreath,  emblems  from  time  imme¬ 
morial  of  greatness  and  of  ambition,  and 
adapted  by  Napoleon  to  the  adornment  of 
his  surroundings  as  being  most  expressive 
of  his  own  dominant  individuality.  Yet 
these  same  furnishings  and  decorations, 
magnificent  as  they  were  in  their  natural 
environment,  have  merely  a  commercial 
value  when  reproduced  for  use  in  our 
American  homes.  Their  significance  is 
gone.  They  have  become  mere  imitations. 
Art,  above  all  things,  should  express  an 
idea.  The  rich  stores  of  the  past  may  be 
borrowed  from  to  almost  any  extent,  but 
their  value  lies  in  the  material  found  there 
for  adaptation,  not  imitation  or  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Napoleon  borrowed  his  emblems  of 
triumph  and  power  from  the  symbols  of 
ancient  civilizations,  but  he  so  used  them 
that  he  made  them  his  own.  They  fur¬ 
nished  the  basis  only  of  the  original  scheme 
of  decoration  that  bore  the  impress  of  the 
mind  of  Napoleon,  and  so  came  to  be 
typical  of  his  times.  In  this  way  alone  is 
modern  art  justified  in  borrowing  from 
the  past.  It  may  inspire  to  any  extent,  as 
association  with  great  minds  or  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  great  books  furnish  a  stimulus 
to  intellectual  development,  but  it  should 
inspire  original  ideas.  To  furnish  our 
houses  in  imitation  of  past  style  and  gran¬ 
deur  is  to  put  ourselves  on  a  mental  level 
with  those  who  imitate  the  customs  and 
mannerisms  of  another  nation. 
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NOTES 

WE  are  indebted  to  the  Dental 
Cosmos  for  the  following  re¬ 
print  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  E.  C. 
Kirk  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  read  before  the 
First  District  Dental  Society,  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  Dealing  with  the  subject 
of  manual  training,  not  only  as  a  factor 
in  professional  training  but  also  in  its 
larger  relation  to  the  greater  educational 
problems,  this  paper  will  be  found  of  more 
than  passing  interest  and  we  gladly  com¬ 
mend  it  to  our  readers  as  throwing  a  new 
light  on  a  question  of  undoubted  signifi¬ 
cance  with  which  already,  through  our 
own  efforts,  they arenot  whollyunfamiliar. 

T  O  speak  of  the  necessity  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  any  department  of  life  is  sim¬ 
ply  to  admit  that  we  progress;  that  our 
social  evolution  from  a  comparatively  sim¬ 
ple  condition  to  one  more  complex,  implies 
and  carries  with  it  demands  for  greater  en¬ 
ergy  in  that  eternal  struggle  for  the  har¬ 
monious  adaptation  of  means  to  ends. 

The  increasing  activity  manifested  in 
the  tendency  toward  improvement  of  all 
our  vital  relations  has  become  a  character¬ 
istic  of  the  age;  one  by  one  our  beliefs, 
institutions,  and  methods  run  the  gauntlet 
of  criticism,  and  are  compelled  to  answer, 
in  one  way  or  another,  the  questions  of 
their  truthfulness,  value  or  utility. 

In  general  educational  matters,  reform 
is  actively  at  work.  Methods  whose  an¬ 
tiquity  had  caused  them  to  be  regarded  as 
almost  sacred  have,  in  many  cases,  been 
supplanted  by  those  which  the  demands  of 
the  present  have  found  to  be  better  adapted 
to  its  needs.  ....  As  a  means  for  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  knowledge,  the  manual-training 


method  is  as  old  as  man  himself— -prob¬ 
ably  older.  The  formulation  of  the  idea, 
and  its  development  into  what  its  more 
enthusiastic  champions  believe  it  to  be — 
viz. :  a  complete  system  for  educational 
development-— is  of  very  recent  occurrence. 
The  idea  has  been  used  in  more  or  less 
fragmentary  form  ever  since  institutions 
of  learning  have  existed,  but  its  develop¬ 
ment  into  a  method  based  upon  a  complete 
understanding  of  its  physiological  and  psy¬ 
chological  relations  was  only  arrived  at 
within  quite  recent  years.  ....  The  man¬ 
ual-training  idea,  according  to  Professor 
Henderson,  may  be  viewed  from  two 
standpoints,  based  upon  the  nature  of  its 
application  as  an  educational  method : 

First,  that  in  which  the  object  or  thing 
created  by  the  hand  is  the  end  sought,  in 
which  event  manipulative  skill  alone  would 
be  the  highest  educational  result  obtained ; 
or 

Second,  where  the  method  is  directed 
toward  the  cultivation  of  the  brain  and 
development  of  the  intellect,  in  which  case 
the  psychological  or  ethical  result  is  the 
primary  consideration. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  brain  may  be 
cultivated  and  the  mental  faculties  devel¬ 
oped  by  manual  training  alone  in  individ¬ 
uals  whose  intellect  is  practically  a  zero 
quantity.  The  investigations  of  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Seguin,  of  New  York,  to  whose 
labors  for  the  training  and  education  of 
idiots,  and  to  whose  discoveries  in  that 
field,  the  manual-training  system  of  to-day 
probably  owes  the  discovery  of  its  physio¬ 
logical  foundation,  proved  to  the  point  of 
demonstration  that  the  intelligent  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  hand  was  productive  of  results 
equal  in  importance  and  value  to  those 
obtained  through  any  of  the  perceptive 
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faculties,  and,  in  the  case  of  idiots,  it 
afforded  the  only  practicable  channel  for 
developing  intelligence.  The  results  which 
he  obtained  by  the  manual-training  school 
method,  in  the  case  of  idiots,  were,  at  that 
time,  little  short  of  miraculous.  The 
plan  which  he  pursued  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows :  The  child,  who  in  many 
of  the  cases  was  absolutely  devoid  of  intel¬ 
ligence,  or  whose  intelligence  was  of  such 
a  low  order  that  it  could  not  be  appealed 
to  by  any  psychical  process,  was  made  to 
perform  some  simple  act  with  the  hand, 
such,  for  example,  as  to  pick  up  a  peg  from 
the  table  and  place  it  in  a  hole  made  in  a 
block  of  wood.  Notwithstanding  the 
simplicity  of  the  procedure  it  was  fre¬ 
quently  beyond  the  mental  capacity  of  the 
subject  to  understand  what  was  required 
of  him,  even  when  repeatedly  shown  how 
to  do  it.  It  then  became  necessary  for  the 
teacher  to  place  the  peg  in  the  child’s 
hand,  close  his  fingers  upon  it  and  carry 
the  peg  to  place.  Frequent  repetitions  of 
the  act  at  last  resulted  in  causing  the  child 
upon  command,  and  by  his  own  volition, 
to  perform  the  act  without  aid,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  incessant  bombarding  of  the 
brain  by  impulses  originated  at  the  per¬ 
iphery  had  resulted  in  a  gleam  of  intelli¬ 
gence  in  the  brain,  which,  for  the  first  time, 
asserted  its  newly-awakened  function  in  a 
command  sent  out  to  the  periphery  to  per¬ 
form  a  definite  volitional  act. 

This  much  accomplished  the  future  edu¬ 
cational  training  of  the  child  consisted  in 
a  continual  application  of  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple,  with  suitable  variations  in  method, 
proceeding  from  simple  to  more  complex 
acts,  with  the  result  in  many  cases  in  devel¬ 
oping  a  high  grade  of  intelligence  and 
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mental  responsiveness  where  absolutely 
none  had  previously  existed. 

The  investigations  of  Dr.  Seguin  led 
him  to  the  generalizations  of  the  mutual 
dependence  of  the  great  nervous  centers 
and  the  periphery,  with  the  greater  possi¬ 
bility  of  acting  on  the  centers  at  least  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  growth,  and  that  the 
initiative  of  a  certain  order  of  capacities 
resides  in  the  periphery  and  sensibility,  and 
he  says:  “Therefore,  instead  of  referring 
all  initiums  to  the  brain,  or  brain,  spinal 
cord,  and  sympathetic,  we  must  recognize 
the  power  of  the  millions  of  peripheric 
brains  to  give  impulse  as  well  as  to  receive 
it.”  In  summing  up,  he  makes  this  signifi¬ 
cant  statement:  “If  the  good  results 
shown  in  the  case  of  idiots  subjected  to 
manual-training  have  been  obtained  by 
this  method  alone,  then  the  sovereignty  of 
the  brain  is  at  an  end,  and  the  new  physio¬ 
logical  doctrine  of  decentralization  con¬ 
tains  in  germ  a  new  doctrine  and  new 
methods  of  education.” 

When  such  astonishing  results  in  men¬ 
tal  development  are  possible  by  manual¬ 
training  alone,  where  a  normal  intelligence 
is  wanting,  what  may  not  be  expected 
when  this  principle  is  applied  where  its 
effect  is  aided  by  the  reasoning  faculty? 
It  was  the  recognition  of  its  value  by  Froe- 
bel  which  suggested  to  his  mind  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  system  for  the  education  of  chil¬ 
dren,  a  system  in  which  the  deficiencies  are 
in  the  method,  or  of  its  application,  rather 
than  in  the  principle  upon  which  it  de¬ 
pends. 

In  the  mind  of  the  idiot  educated  by 
manual-training,  the  sum  total  of  his 
knowledge  is  represented  by  a  multitude 
of  impressions  developed  through  the  per¬ 
ceptive  faculties;  his  power  to  reason 
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about  these  may  or  may  not  become  highly 
developed,  depending  upon  his  curability. 

In  the  case  of  the  normal  infant,  how¬ 
ever,  his  reasoning  faculty  develops,  pari 
passu ,  with  his  acquisition  of  facts.  As  his 
store  of  mental  photographic  impressions 
increases,  his  generalization  becomes 
broader,  his  knowledge  of  the  various  bear¬ 
ings  or  phases  of  a  given  fact  or  event  be¬ 
comes,  in  time,  so  varied  that  it  may  be 
likened  to  a  composite  photograph  in  which 
the  lines  of  coincidence  only  are  preserved, 
while  the  points  of  difference  are  lost.  In 
the  comparison  of  these  mental  composites 
he  has  advanced  the  next  higher  step  in 
reasoning  power,  has  given  up  the  arith¬ 
metic  of  knowledge  for  the  algebra  of  rea¬ 
son,  thrown  aside  the  concrete  for  the  ab¬ 
stract,  advancing  in  this  way  to  the  last 
abstraction  of  all.” 

Dr.  Kirk  closed  with  a  quotation  from 
Dr.  Felix  Adler  ( Century  Magazine, 
1888)  :  “The  physiological  education  of 
the  senses  is  the  royal  road  to  the  education 
of  the  intellect;  experience,  not  memory, 
the  mother  of  ideas.” 

Discussion  is  always  interesting,  so  we 
publish  further  short  selections  from  each 
of  the  three  addresses  following  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  paper  outlined  above. 

Professor  J.  Liberty  Tadd  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  whose  work  along  the  lines  of  man¬ 
ual-training  is  already  too  well  known  to 
need  further  comment,  after  briefly 
touching  upon  the  various  methods  pur¬ 
sued  by  pupils  in  his  own  classes,  summed 
up  his  thought  as  follows:  “Life  is  too 
short  for  a  man  to  go  through  a  course  of 
carpentering  or  plumbing,  mechanical 
drafting,  and  map-  and  plan-making  to 
train  the  hand,  which  is  the  usual  so-called 
method  of  manual-training.  After  eleven 


years’  experience,  we  have  settled  down  at 
the  Industrial  Art  School  upon  these  four 
fundamentals  that  I  have  pointed  out  to 
you.  If  a  person  is  able  only  to  draw,  it 
is  of  very  little  use.  It  is  very  little  use 
to  model  only  or  to  carve  only.  But  if  the 
individual  does  these  four  things  in  rota¬ 
tion,  he  becomes  more  nearly  complete. 

The  idea  of  manual-training,  from  my 
point  of  view,  is  to  train  the  hand  by  the 
working  of  materials  of  different  kinds 
that  they  can  minister  to  the  individual  and 
make  him  a  more  nearly  complete  and  per¬ 
fect  man  intellectually,  physically,  mor¬ 
ally  and  spiritually.  No  one  can  receive 
a  good  intellectual  training  alone  without 
obtaining  a  complete  mastery  over  some  of 
his  physical  powers  by  skill  in  handicraft. 
By  making  things  that  minister  to  his 
wants,  both  useful  and  beautiful,  he  is 
compelled  to  work  physically  and  intel¬ 
lectually,  and  this  necessitates  harmony  in 
both  bodily  and  mental  powers. 

To  conceive  and  create  forms  of  ma¬ 
terial,  of  course,  compels  thought  and  the 
use  of  the  brain.  The  organs  of  muscular 
sense — sight,  taste,  touch — cannot  be 
brought  into  play  without  bringing  into 
use  the  completest  tool  of  all,  the  brain. 
Must  it  not  in  all  its  fibres  be  exercised 
and  developed  through  the  outer  branches 
of  the  nerves  extending  to  the  very  finger¬ 
tips,  a  ready  instrument,  instant  and  able 
to  do  the  bidding  of  a  skilled  manipulator? 

Nothing  gives  greater  dignity  to  man 
than  a  complete  realization  of  the  power  of 
being  able  to  do.  No  joy  is  greater  or 
more  lasting  than  that  received  by  doing 
well  with  the  complete  being-brain, 
hands,  judgment — all  tools;  God-given 
tools  to  be  trained  and  used.” 

Professor  Francis  N.  Sharpe  of  Philadel- 
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phia,  then  took  up  the  discussion:  An  in¬ 
dustrial  age  has  transformed  men  into  the 
makers  of  things,  into  an  employed 
humanity  seeking  to  satisfy  the  wants  of 
society.  If  a  thing  is  wanted,  somebody 
will  make  it ;  if  not  wanted,  it  is  not  man¬ 
ufactured  for  long.  A  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  that  is  not  founded  upon  the  idea  of 
equipping  boys  and  girls  so  that  when  they 
arrive  at  mature  age  they  can  supply  their 
various  wants  with  relative  perfection  is 
a  fraudulent  education,  I  care  not  whether 
it  is  in  the  university  or  in  the  high  school. 
We  are  now  chiefly  concerned  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  present  system  of  public  education, 
and  improvement  must  come  by  a  wiser 
administration  of  the  educational  factors 
already  engaged.  A  new  and  better  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  present  educational  forces 
will  tend  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem.  In  the  process  of  civilization 
the  ornamental  precedes  the  useful,  and 
systems  of  education,  like  stages  of  civili¬ 
zation,  must  pass  through  savagery.  Sav¬ 
agery  hangs  about  us  all  in  childhood  and, 
if  left  to  ourselves,  and  with  a  long  period 
of  time  for  individual  growth,  we  might 
pass  through  this  stage  and  reach  the  age 
of  manhood  civilization.  It  is  by  an  arti¬ 
ficial,  although  more  truly  speaking,  by  a 
natural  method  of  training  that  we  try  to 
shorten  the  period  of  preparation  for  real 
living.  The  problem  may  be  stated  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Does  manual-training  offer  the 
shortest,  that  is,  the  best  way?”  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  does  offer  such  a  way,  not 
wholly  as  Professor  Tadd  has  explained 
manual-training,  but  allowing  a  wide  place 
for  the  training  which  he  advocates  in  the 
lower  school,  by  the  addition  of  a  training 
in  the  use  of  tools,  together  with  the  most 
perfect  training  in  the  humanities — his¬ 
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tory,  language,  science  and  economy.  To 
say  that  in  manual-training  tools  are  of  no 
account  is  to  turn  back  toward  the  bush- 
man  who  chews  the  tree  off  instead  of  cut¬ 
ting  it  down  with  a  knife.  I  say  that  the 
tool-using  and  tool-making  man  is  the  civ¬ 
ilization-making  man.  If  it  is  not  so,  let 
us  throw  away  our  mechanical  tools,  the 
pulley,  the  wedge,  the  hammer,  and  go 
back  to  our  thumbs  and  fingers.  It  is  as 
a  public-school  question  that  manual¬ 
training  possesses  its  intrinsic  interest. 
Out  of  the  public  schools  must  come  the 
recruits  for  qll  the  social  service.  All  pro¬ 
fessions  must  be  primarily  trained  in  these 
schools.  A  manual-training  school  has 
various  departments:  literary,  for  the 
study  of  languages,  literature,  history, 
economy ;  science,  for  the  laboratory,  study 
of  chemistry,  physics,  botany,  electricity; 
drawing — machine,  free-hand,  architec¬ 
tural;  woodworking,  carpentry,  joinery, 
carving,  turning;  metal  working — chip¬ 
ping,  filing,  brazing,  smithing;  designing 
— pattern-making,  constructions ;  engi¬ 
neering,  specially  electrical  engineering. 
Each  man  at  the  head  of  these  several 
departments  must  be  a  specialist,  skilled 
in  teaching.  The  training  and  education 
afforded  by  such  a  school  is  an  education 
and  a  training  in  the  meaning  and  the  use 
of  principles.  It  is  not  to  make  artists, 
carpenters,  historians  or  architects;  it  is 
to  teach  the  relations  of  society,  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  individual,  and  his  relations 
to  his  fellows,  and  to  aid  in  equipping  him 
to  live  a  whole  life.  A  school  is  much 
like  a  farm ;  there  is  as  much  in  it  as  you 
put  into  it,  and  no  more.  The  tool  is  a 
specialized  hand,  a  refined  adaptation  of 
promiscuous  muscularity,  a  trained  mus¬ 
cular  power.  But  manual-training  does 
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not  stop  with  merely  a  trained  muscular 
power.  In  the  process  of  that  training, 
what  changes  are  making  in  the  boy  him¬ 
self?  I  must  urge  you  to  examine  for 
yourselves  what  those  changes  are.  There 
is  not  a  branch  of  study  usually  pursued 
in  schools  which  is  not  made  of  more 
direct  use  and  to  serve  a  clearer  ethical 
purpose  because  of  manual-training.  Man¬ 
ual-training  is  only  “mind-training.”  Its 
detractors  mistake  the  means  as  the  end ; 
they  see  only  the  application  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  laboratory  as  they  see  the  more 
elaborate  application  in  the  wareroom  or 
the  store.  That  manual-training  is  a 
training  of  craftsmen  and  apprentices 
would  be  true  were  it  to  cease  with  the 
mere  manufacture  of  articles  of  commerce. 
When  such  training  becomes  a  process  in 
manufacturing,  then  the  school  ceases  to 
be  a  school  for  the  study  of  principles,  but 
becomes  a  shop  or  a  factory.” 

In  closing,  the  following  paragraph 
from  Dr.  A.  J.  Reckoff,  of  New  York, 
contains  a  thought  that  challenges  atten¬ 
tion  : 

“It  must  have  been  observed  that  the 
hands  of  some  men  respond  more  readily 
to  the  dictates  of  the  will  than  do  the 
hands  of  others.  It  would  almost  seem 
as  if  the  hands  of  some  men  did  not  wait 
for  impulse  from  the  council-chamber  of 
the  brain  through  motor  nerves,  but  that 
they  are  self-active  and  self-determining. 
It  is  this  almost  immediate  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  brain  and  the  hand  that 
we  would  cultivate  by  manual-training, 
not  for  the  sake  of  manual  skill  alone, 
but  more  that  the  mind,  through  the  exer¬ 
cise  exacted  thereby,  may  be  trained  in 
readiness  and  precision  of  thought.  This, 
I  say,  because  it  seems  necessary  to  de¬ 


nounce  the  idea  that  the  advocates  of  man¬ 
ual-training  aim  to  supersede  or  in  any¬ 
wise  to  belittle  the  study  of  language,  sci¬ 
ence  or  art.  As  an  aid  to  all  these  it  has 
its  chief  value.  This  exercise  of  the  brain 
in  expression  of  material  forms  through 
the  agency  of  the  eye  and  hand  in  and  of 
itself  exercises  and  trains  the  mind.  It 
ought  to  be  said  that  it  is  not  safe  to  defer 
this  training  till  special  pursuits  or  profes¬ 
sions  require  the  exercise  of  manual  skill, 
for  experience  in  every  department  of  edu¬ 
cation  goes  to  prove  that  any  faculty 
neglected  in  early  life  is  apt  to  be  lost.” 


y^MONG  the  new  exhibits  in  the  mu¬ 
seum  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  is  a 
collection  of  water  colors  by  American 
painters  which  is  interesting  in  several 
ways.  It  has  been  loaned  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
Bueck,  Vice-president  of  the  American 
Lithograph  Company.  To  each  picture 
is  appended  a  photograph  and  autograph 
letter  of  the  artist.  The  aquarelles  are 
often  important,  and  always  of  interest 
and  show  discriminating  judgment  of 
selection.  Homer  Martin’s  “Normandy 
Brook,”  Blakelock’s  “Ghost  Dance,” 
Winslow  Homer’s  “After  the  Hunt”  and 
Whistler’s  “Girl  in  a  Hammock”  are  most 
notable.  Excellent  aquarelles  are  from 
Granville  Smith,  George  McCord,  G.  H. 
Boughton,  Wm.  M.  Chase,  D.  W.  Tryon, 
W.  Keith  and  many  others. 


'"pHE  American  Academy  in  Rome, 
originally  started  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  is  now  conducted 
on  a  broader  basis  as  a  school  which  also 
includes  the  study  of  sculpture  and  paint¬ 
ing.  This  enterprise,  which  for  many 
years  had  languished,  is  now  firmly  estab- 
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lished  by  the  success  of  raising  a  million 
dollar  endowment  fund.  One  hundred 
thousand  dollars  were  subscribed  by  each 
of  the  following  gentlemen :  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  Henry  Walters,  William  K. 
Vanderbilt,  James  Stillman  and  Henry  C. 
Frick,  and  a  like  sum  by  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  institutions:  Harvard,  Columbia, 
Yale,  the  University  of  Chicago  and  the 
University  of  California.  Mr.  Henry 
Walters,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  also  pur¬ 
chased  for  $125,000  the  Villa  Mirafiore 
as  a  permanent  home  for  the  Academy. 
The  bill  incorporating  the  Academy  de¬ 
clares  the  establishment  of  “an  institution 
to  promote  the  study  and  practise  of  the 
fine  arts  and  to  aid  and  stimulate  the  edu¬ 
cation  and  training  of  architects,  painters, 
sculptors  and  other  artists,  by  enabling 
such  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  shall 
be  selected  by  competition  from  among 
those  who  have  passed  with  honor  through 
leading  technical  schools  or  have  been 
equally  well  qualified  by  private  instruc¬ 
tion  or  study  to  develop  their  powers  and 
complete  their  training  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  of  direction  and  sur¬ 
roundings.”  It  is  obvious  that  no  better 
place  could  be  selected  for  such  an  institu¬ 
tion.  “All  roads  lead  to  Rome.”  The 
late  Thomas  Hovenden,  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  American  artists  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  was  educated  in  France, 
but,  after  sojourning  in  Italy,  he  gave  his 
testimony  that  to  learn  what  art  really  is, 
one  must  go  to  Rome.  Even  France  rec¬ 
ognized  this  long  ago,  as  the  oldest  and 
most  important  school  in  the  Eternal  City 
is  the  National  school  of  France,  of  which 
Carolus  Duran  was  recently  made  presi¬ 
dent.  Paris  is  much  overrated  as  a  place 
for  the  study  of  art.  The  technique  of 
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the  profession  may  often  be  as  effectively, 
and  even  more  so,  studied  at  our  schools  in 
New  York,  Boston  or  Philadelphia.  But 
for  intellectual  and  spiritual  stimulus,  ad¬ 
vancing  beyond  rudimentary  attainments, 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber  furnish  the  artist 
with  those  treasures,  which  in  their  auster¬ 
ity,  grandeur  and  strangely  impersonal 
beauty  can  alone  be  the  inspiration  for  the 
advanced  student. 

T  HE  “Biondi”  decision  seems  to  have 
aroused  the  artists  in  Italy  to  reprisals 
in  the  form  of  a  boycott  of  American 
artists,  and  these  will  hereafter  meet  with 
serious  difficulties  when  they  intend  to 
exhibit  their  pictures  or  compete  for  prizes 
at  Italian  exhibitions.  This  is  a  foolish 
move.  Judge  Leventritt  merely  decided 
that  no  contract  had  existed  between 
Biondi  and  the  museum  for  the  exhibition 
of  the  “Saturnalia,”  while  he  was  ex¬ 
tremely  careful  to  pass  by  any  testimony 
raiding  the  question  as  to  the  artistic  merits 
or  demerits  of  this  well-advertised  piece  of 
sculpture. 

'"jp HE  American  Colortype  Company,  of 
New  York,  has  held  its  third  annual 
exhibition  of  paintings  by  American  artists, 
suitable  for  reproduction  as  designs  for 
calendars.  The  circular  which  was  sent 
out  stated  that  these  designs  “cannot  fail 
to  materially  affect  the  popular  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  good  art  and  increase  the  demand 
for  good  pictures.  There  are  to-day 
thousands  of  calendar  buyers  who  insist 
that  the  picture  of  their  calendars  shall  be 
a  real  work  of  art,  where  five  or  ten  years 
ago  the  same  buyers  were  looking  for 
something  merely  pretty,  regardless  of 
artistic  merit.”  The  line  of  calendars 
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turned  out  by  this  company  places  it  in  the 
front  rank  of  those  who  are  educating  the 
masses  to  an  appreciation  of  good  art. 

T  HROUGH  the  courtesy  of  Professor 
George  F.  Comfort,  Director  of  the 
Syracuse  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  paintings  by  artists  residing  within 
the  somewhat  indeterminate  region  called 
Central  New  York  will  be  held  in  the  gal¬ 
lery  of  the  Syracuse  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
during  the  month  of  December,  1905. 
This  exhibition  will  be  held  under  the 
auspices  and  control  of  the  Central  Nezu 
York  Society  of  Artists.  While  the  exhi¬ 
bition  will  be  devoted  chiefly  to  oil  paint¬ 
ings,  a  limited  number  of  pictures  in  water 
colors,  pastel  and  black  and  white  can  be 
exhibited. 

gEGINNING  with  the  October  num¬ 
ber,  a  series  of  colored  plates  of  the 
Craftsman  House  designs  will  be  given 
each  month,  showing  color  schemes  for 
interiors,  and  the  effect  of  fabrics,  metals 
and  tinted  plaster  combined  with  the  vary¬ 
ing  tones  given  the  wood  trim  by  the 
Craftsman  finishes.  These  plates  will 
be  accompanied  by  special  articles  giving 
suggestions  as  to  the  most  effective  meth¬ 
ods  of  treatment.  Each  article  and  group 
of  plates  in  the  series  will  treat  of  one 
room,  of  which  a  number  of  examples  will 
be  given.  The  subject  chosen  for  Octo¬ 
ber  is  the  Living  Room.  Following  will 
come  Halls,  Dining  Rooms,  Libraries, 
Bedrooms,  Verandas  and  Sun-Parlors, 
and  so  on  until  each  room  in  the  house 
has  been  taken  in  its  turn,  and  its  possi¬ 
bilities  in  plan,  structural  features  and 
color  effects  given  as  suggestively  as  lies 


in  our  power.  This  series  is  added  to, 
and  will  be  run  in  conjunction  with,  the 
regular  Craftsman  House  Series. 

JPOR  the  current  issue  the  article  of  the 
series  on  Home  Training  in  Cabinet 
work  has  been  omittted.  The  series  will 
be  resumed  in  the  October  number,  and 
models  will  be  given  in  response  to  re¬ 
quests  and  suggestions  that  have  been  sent 
in  to  The  Craftsman  by  a  number  of 
workers  who  have  been  turning  our  in¬ 
structions  to  admirably  practical  use. 
The  subject  of  the  best  method  of  fin¬ 
ishing  woods  will  also  receive  special 
attention. 

REVIEWS 

ORE  attention  than  is  usually 
given  even  to  a  successful  novel 
has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Edward 
Uffington  Valentine’s  “Hecla  Sandwith.” 
No  less  an  authority  than  James  Lane 
Allen  has  said  of  it:  “It  is  an  American 
story  of  the  first  magnitude.  Thomas 
Hardy,  had  he  been  an  American,  might 
have  been  glad  to  come  upon  it.  George 
Eliot,  had  she  been  an  American,  could 
have  built  upon  it  one  of  her  masterpieces.’ 
This  is  high  praise,  yet  to  one  caught  under 
the  spell  of  the  story,  it  does  not  seem  over¬ 
drawn.  “Hecla  Sandwith”  is  a  book  to 
which  it  seems  safe  to  prophesy,  not  fever¬ 
ish  and  ephemeral  popularity,  but  the  long 
life  that  comes  to  few  books  in  a  genera¬ 
tion.  It  has  the  qualities  that  endure. 
The  story,  cast  in  the  grim  surroundings 
of  a  lonely,  mountainous  region  in  Central 
Pennsylvania,  and  dealing  with  the  pio¬ 
neers  of  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  is 
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strong  and  dignified.  It  so  abounds  with 
the  passion  and  the  change  of  human  life, 
with  the  prejudices  of  religion  and  iron- 
bound  convention,  with  the  clash  of  strong 
character  against  strong  character,  that 
its  ruggedness  seems  at  times  almost 
angular.  The  story  is  so  full  of  “meat,” 
and  is  told  with  such  fine  restraint,  that 
it  requires  to  be  read  almost  as  great 
poets  and  essayists  are  read.  Certainly 
it  cannot  be  skimmed  through  in  a  ham¬ 
mock  on  a  summer’s  afternoon,  unless 
by  the  class  of  reader  who  is  content  to 
thrust  aside  the  delight  in  the  subtle  play 
of  motives,  the  strong  modeling  of  char¬ 
acter  and  the  sense  of  inevitableness  that 
attends  the  unfolding  of  the  plot,  in  the 
search  for  superficial  emotionality  and 
dramatic  incident.  Such  a  reader  would 
find  little  amusement  in  “Hecla  Sand- 
with,”  for,  while  there  is  abundant  emo¬ 
tionality,  it  is  not  of  the  superficial  order, 
and  the  writer  has  been  most  careful  to 
avoid  the  crowding  of  incident.  Most 
of  the  characters  are  Quakers  of  the  old 
school,  but  a  strong  leaven  of  the  worldly 
side  of  life  takes  away  any  sense  of  the 
pleasant  pastures  and  still  waters  of  exist¬ 
ence,  which  the  word  Quaker  always  sug¬ 
gests.  It  is  a  book  more  than  well  worth 
reading,  it  is  a  book  to  own  and  re-read, 
and  then  put  away  on  the  library  shelves 
for  others  to  enjoy. 

(“Hecla  Sandwith,”  by  Edward  Uffing- 
ton  Valentine.  433  pages.  Bobbs-Mer- 
rill  Company,  Chicago). 

'■jpHE  Langham  Series  of  Art  Mono¬ 
graphs  has  just  been  enriched  by 
the  addition  of  Volume  V.  It  is  entitled 
“Venice  as  an  Art  City”  and  is  by  Albert 
Zacher,  author  of  “Rome  as  an  Art 


City,”  and  other  books  on  kindred  sub¬ 
jects.  The  present  book  is  a  dainty  little 
volume,  bound  in  limp  Russia  leather, 
illustrated  with  delicate  photogravures  of 
a  number  of  the  most  beautiful  works  of 
art  in  Venice.  It  contains  much  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  artistic  treasures  of  Venice, 
but  the  reader  forgets  that  it  is  valuable 
and  accurate  information  about  something 
worth  knowing,  in  the  charm  of  the  style 
in  which  it  is  told.  The  whole  book 
glows  with  color  and  is  vivid  with  interest. 
To  read  it  is  like  sauntering  through  the 
churches  and  palaces  of  Venice,  and  float¬ 
ing  down  its  lagoons,  with  a  friend  who  is 
an  artist,  a  most  discriminating  critic  as 
well  as  an  enthusiast,  and  a  poet.  It 
leaves  one  with  an  odd  after-glow  of  per¬ 
sonal  delight. 

(“Venice  as  an  Art  City,”  by  Albert 
Zacher.  The  Langham  Series  of  Art 
Monographs.  Imported  by  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  86  pages.  Price,  $1.00). 

JMLIAN  WHITING  is  an  interesting 
woman,  who  sees  clearly  and  has  the 
power  of  stating  what  she  sees  in  an  inter¬ 
esting  way.  She  is  a  woman  of  spiritual 
perception,  and  more,  she  attracts  to  her¬ 
self  things  spiritual,  absorbs  them,  makes 
them  a  part  of  herself,  and  then  radiates 
them  to  others.  Hence  it  is  appropriate 
that  she  should  write  “The  Life  Radiant,” 
a  series  of  impressions  as  to  what  a  radiant 
life  may  be,  rather  than  a  perfect  picture. 
It  is  a  helpful  and  stimulating  book,  one 
that  lifts  up  the  soul  to  a  higher  plane  than 
most  of  us  live  on.  Here  are  two  or  three 
of  her  thoughts  selected  at  random: 
“The  human  will  merged  in  the  divine 
will  is  invincible.”  “Not  infrequently  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  energy  are  totally 
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wasted  in  endeavoring  to  combat  or  to  con¬ 
quer  the  annoyances  and  troubles  that 
beset  one;  that  weigh  his  wings  and  blind 
his  eyes  and  render  him  impervious  and  un¬ 
responsive  to  the  beauty  and  joy  of  life. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  far  better  to 
ignore  these,  to  put  them  out  of  sight  and 
out  of  mind,  and  press  on  to  gain  the 
clearer  atmosphere,  to  create  the  new 
world.”  “After  a  certain  limit  of  ordi¬ 
nary  comfort,  great  possessions  seem  to 
enslave  rather  than  to  liberate.  If  the 
price  of  costly  jewels  is  peace  of  mind,  as 
well  as  a  cheque  of  imposing  figures,  then, 
indeed,  let  one  keep  his  peace  of  mind,  and 
go  without  the  necklace.” 

Her  chapter  on  “The  Exalted  Moment” 
is  well  worth  several  perusals,  as  is  also 
“The  Nectar  of  the  Hour.”  With  one 
more  quotation  we  must  close  this  brief 
leview.  “To  live  the  higher  life,  the  life 
of  the  spirit,  is  not  to  seek  cloistered  se¬ 
clusion,  but  to  enter  into  all  the  great  op¬ 
portunities,  the  difficulties,  the  privileges, 
or  the  penalties,  that  attend  every  real 
endeavor.  In  this,  alone,  lies  the  secret 
of  making  noble  the  life  that  now  is  and 
glorifying  that  which  is  to  come.”  [“The 
Life  Radiant,”  by  Lilian  Whiting,  dec¬ 
orated  cloth,  $1.25;  375  pages.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.] 

jT  is  well,  now  and  again  in  the  shower 
of  new  books  coming  from  the  press, 
that  someone  remind  us  of  our  old  friends, 
or  of  books  that  came  out  many  years  ago 
and  made  a  great  impression  at  the  time. 
Such  is  the  character  of  “The  Unit 
Books,”  issued  by  Howard  Wieford  Bell, 
of  New  York.  They  are  called  unit 
books  because  on  the  unit  of  twenty-five 


pages  the  price  is  based,  which  is  two  cents. 
Thus  a  book  of  200  pages  costs  sixteen 
cents,  with  binding  extra.  The  list  al¬ 
ready  issued  includes  a  number  of  the  clas¬ 
sics  of  American  literature  and  the  sug¬ 
gestive  list  gives  books  that  all  thoughtful 
people  will  be  glad  to  have.  The  paper  is 
good,  the  type  is  clear,  and  the  effort  of 
Mr.  Bell  is  worthy  of  success. 

A  TEXT  book  on  plain  sewing  that  is 
good  enough  to  be  made  the  basis  of 
every  girl’s  education  in  needlework,  is 
Scientific  Sewing  and  Garment  Cutting,” 
by  Antoinette  V.  H.  Wakeman  and  Louise 
M.  Heller,  of  Chicago.  Not  only  is  the 
art  of  delicate  stitchery  and  the  beauty  of 
the  “plain  seam”  set  forth  with  as  much 
emphasis  as  in  the  days  of  our  grand¬ 
mothers,  but  the  system  of  instruction 
advocated  in  the  book  makes  sewing  and 
garment  cutting  an  educational  factor 
identical  with  manual  training. 

The  book  is  formed  on  the  system  of 
division  into  grades  that  is  necessary  for 
school  work,  but,  instead  of  lessening  its 
value  for  home  use,  the  regular  steps  in 
the  advance  from  the  simplest  stitches  to 
fairly  difficult  models  in  completed  gar¬ 
ments  give  a  clearness  and  simplicity  to 
the  instructions  that  would  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  any  young  girl  of  average  intel¬ 
ligence  and  deftness  of  fingers  to  learn  to 
shape  garments  accurately  and  to  sew 
them  exquisitely,  without  any  other  in¬ 
struction.  [“Scientific  Sewing  and  Gar¬ 
ment  Cutting,”  by  Antoinette  V.  H. 
Wakeman  and  Louise  M.  Heller;  Sil¬ 
ver,  Burdette  &  Company,  Chicago; 
pages,  155.] 
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THE  OPEN  DOOR 

THE  current  issue  of  The  Craftsman  for  September  antedates  by  a  few  days 
the  opening  of  the  fall  trade  season,  and  the  timely  announcements  in  our  business 
pages  will  therefore  get  a  more  leisurely  reading  by  all  interested  in  the  new 
plans  and  attractions  presented  by  the  enterprising  manufacturer  or  dealer. 

It  will  do  no  harm  to  remind  our  readers  and  patrons  that  the  purpose  of  The  Open 
Door  is  to  bring  the  producer  and  the  consumer  into  closer  relations  by  freely  extending 
the  use  of  these  pages  to  The  Craftsman's  patrons,  both  as  a  business  courtesy  to  the 
advertiser  and  as  a  guide  to  the  reader  who  wishes  to  learn  more  particularly  of  the 
merits  and  uses  of  the  article  announced.  The  particulars  can  rarely  be  given  fully 
and  explicitly  in  the  formal  advertisement,  and  the  educational  value  of  these  descriptive 
articles  has  been  voluntarily  and  cordially  endorsed  by  all  who  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  privilege.  As  the  season  advances  we  hope  to  increase  the  extent  and  value  of 
The  Open  Door  by  presenting  many  new  and  timely  subjects  from  month  to  month. 


LUXEMOOR  To  the  lovers  of  fine  leather  work  “Luxemoor”  is  a  revelation  as  an 
DECORATIVE  entirely  new  decorated  leather  combining  exclusive  artistic  effects 
LEATHERS  with  almost  unlimited  possibilities  for  practical  application.  The 
best  leather  which  can  be  bought,  tanned  by  the  most  approved 
scientific  processes,  is  the  basis  of  “Luxemoor”  decorations.  In  general,  “Luxemoor” 
effects  may  be  divided  in  two  classses,  embossed  and  carved.  The  embossed  effects  are 
obtained  by  cutting  the  surface  of  the  leather  on  the  reverse  side,  leaving  the  design  in 
relief.  The  embossing  is  thereby  made  permanent  and  the  figures  are  more  sharply 
defined  by  the  use  of  the  glazing  machine.  At  all  points  on  the  pattern  there  is  a  greater 
thickness  of  leather  than  at  any  point  on  the  background;  the  glazing  will  therefore 
bear  more  forcibly  on  the  raised  portions  which  take  a  high  polish,  resulting  in  a  hand¬ 
some  two  color  effect.  This  method  of  embossing  is  wear-proof,  in  fact  the  effects  are 
only  emphasized  by  wear.  In  the  carved  work  a  two  color  shaded  effect  is  produced  by 
cutting  the  pattern  in  intaglio  on  the  leather.  The  brilliant  greens,  reds,  blues,  etc.,  of 
modern  tannage  lend  themselves  admirably  to  this  class  of  work,  the  shaded  effects 
being  a  result  of  the  different  depths  to  which  the  dyes  penetrate  the  leather  during  the 
tannage  process.  Upholstery,  draperies,  travelling  bags,  table  covers,  screens,  pillow 
covers,  book  and  magazine  covers,  ladies’  slippers  and  belts,  are  among  the  practical 
applications  of  “Luxemoor”  already  marketed  with  unqualified  success. 

The  many  and  beautiful  designs  are  prepared  by  their  own  artists.  Customers  may, 
however,  submit  their  own  special  designs  and  will  be  protected  in  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  same  for  their  own  line  of  goods.  “Luxemoor”  leather  is  a  genuine  article  of 
unquestioned  artistic  merit  combined  with  exclusive  decorative  effects  which  cannot  be 
obtained  elsewhere. 
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COLONIAL  The  widely  known  Boston  firm  of  Cobb,  Eastman  &  Co. 

FURNITURE  announce  in  connection  with  their  general  lines  of  furniture 

IN  MAHOGANY  and  home  furnishings, — which  include  the  products  of  The 
Craftsman  Workshops,- — their  leading  specialty  of  high-grade 
Colonial  funiture  in  mahogany,  of  their  own  designs  and  manufacture.  While  the 
“Colonial”  is  a  distinctive  style,  it  has  many  variations  in  detail  and  workmanship. 
The  original  designs  produced  by  this  firm  are  both  artistic  and  “correct”  in  every 
particular,  and  especially  excel  in  fine  workmanship.  Many  of  the  pieces  really  out¬ 
rank  in  merit  the  so-called  antique  specimens  which  have  survived  the  family  history  of 
their  original  owners,  and  in  all  that  makes  for  enduring  quality  these  modern  specimens 
of  skill  and  art  will  in  the  natural  course  of  events  become  heir-looms.  A  special  cata¬ 
logue  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  the  firm’s  Boston  address. 


THE  NEW  YORK  John  Lane  Company,  The  Bodley  Head,  is  the  full  name  of 
BODLEY  HEAD  the  incorporated  publishing  house  in  New  York,  formerly 
the  American  branch  of  the  English  house.  Mr.  Rutger 
Bleecker  Jewett,  the  vice-president  of  the  new  Company,  is  the  Managing  Director. 
Associated  with  him  on  the  Board  of  Directors  are  :  Mr.  Spencer  Trask,  Mr.  Robert 
W.  DeForest,  and  Mr.  Acosta  Nichols.  The  new  Company  will  follow'-  the  general 
style  of  publications  already  associated  with  the  name  of  Bodley  Head,  and  plan  to 
extend  and  broaden  the  scope  of  the  International  Studio. 


A  KITCHEN  In  no  other  room  of  a  modern  house  are  sanitary  precautions  so  obvi- 

IN  SANITAS  ous  a  necessity  as  in  the  kitchen.  In  former  times,  the  conscientious 

homemaker  used  kalsomine  on  the  kitchen  walls,  renewing  the  coat¬ 
ings,  if  necessary,  every  spring  and  fall.  This  homely  proceeding  w'as  only  a  fore¬ 
shadowing  of  the  kitchen  arrangements  of  to-day.  Now  the  kitchen  which  has  not 
washable  walls  is  a  rarity.  Even  paint,  which  will  streak  and  crack,  is  obsolete;  and 
Sanitas  supersedes,  as  it  surpasses  all  the  previously  known  wall  treatments. 

The  Craftsman  prints  this  month  a  sketch  of  a  kitchen  done  in  the  newest  and 
most  cleanly  of  the  modern  wall  coverings.  A  neat  little  tile  design  in  blue  and  white 
covers  the  lower  walls.  The  upper  walls  and  ceiling  are  of  plain  white  glaze,  separated 
from  the  pattern  below  by  a  small  white  molding — all  of  it  capable  of  cleansing  with 
soap  and  water. 

Such  a  kitchen,  having  all  its  appointments  selected  with  the  same  consideration  for 
cleanliness  and  comfort,  lightens  the  cares  of  housekeeping,  and  reflects  the  atmosphere 
of  the  home.  The  Standard  Table  Oil  Cloth  Company,  New'  York,  will  cheerfully 
supply  further  particulars,  and  suggestions  for  color  schemes  adapted  to  every  room  in 
the  house. 
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ANAGLYPTA  The  W.  H.  S.  Lloyd  Company,  of  New  York,  the  sole  importers 
DECORATION  of  “Anaglypta,”  report  a  steadily  increasing  demand  among  archi- 
IN  RELIEF  tects  and  decorators  for  this  new  and  effective  Decoration  in  Relief. 

Many  artistic  combinations  are  shown  for  filling,  friezes  and  ceil¬ 
ings  in  Anaglypta,  which  can  be  adapted  to  almost  any  color  scheme  and  treated  in  both 
oil  and  water  colors.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  most  inexpensive,  substantial 
decoration  in  relief,  it  has  the  advantage  of  retaining  the  relief  far  better  than  many 
embossed  decorations.  The  contractions  and  expansions  of  the  fabric  on  the  wall,  due 
to  variation  in  atmospheric  conditions,  do  not  impair  the  relief  effect.  Every  pattern 
is  the  work  of  a  first-class  designer  and  being  manufactured  from  plastic  pulp  there  is 
not  the  strain  on  the  fibres  as  in  the  case  of  decorations  which  are  embossed  after  the 
paper  is  made.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  W.  H.  S.  Lloyd  Company,  26  East 
22nd  Street,  New  York. 

PRESERVE  YOUR  The  Craftsman  is  already  recognized  by  many  of  the  lead- 
COPIES  OF  ing  libraries  in  the  country  as  a  valuable  reference  work  on 

TE1E  CRAFTSMAN  the  handicraft  movement  and  the  new  art.  For  the  private 

library  it  is  also  equally  valuable,  and  subscribers  who  have 
not  complete  files  may  have  them  filled  out  and  put  into  Craftsman  binding. 

If  you  will  send  us  the  loose  numbers  of  The  Craftsman,  Volumes  I,  II,  III,  IV, 
V,  VI,  VII,  we  will  put  them  into  an  attractive  binding  for  you  during  the  summer. 

If  you  will  return  your  magazines  to  us,  we  will  make  them  up  in  binding  of 
Craftsman  leather  and  canvas  for  $ 2.00  a  volume;  or,  in  Craftsman  full  limp  leather 
for  $2.50  a  volume.  Each  book  will  bear  The  Craftsman  device,  our  guaran¬ 
tee  of  good  workmanship,  which  is  stamped  upon  all  products  of  our  workshops. 

Requests  for  binding  will  be  taken  up  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  If 
you  wish  a  handsome  book,  or  series  of  books,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  your  files 
of  The  Craftsman,  which  are  daily  increasing  in  value  as  works  of  reference,  send 
us  your  back  numbers  with  instructions  as  to  binding.  Mark  plainly  the  sender’s 
address  for  identification  and  send  to  The  Craftsman,  Craftsman  Building,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

CRAFTSMAN  The  three  new  catalogues  recently  issued  by  The  Craftsman  Work- 
WORKSHOP  shops  make  an  interesting  library  series,  illustrating  and  defin- 
LITERATURE  ing  the  various  activities  devoted  to  home-furnishing,  and  are  very 
complete  in  their  several  departments.  Either  of  these  useful  publications  illustrating 
Craftsman  Furniture,  Hand  Wrought  Metal  Work  or  the  Needlework  Department, 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  ten  cents  in  stamps.  “The  Craftsman’s 
Story,”  a  free  illustrated  booklet,  tells  in  a  simple,  straightforward  way  what  The  Crafts¬ 
man  movement  means  in  all  its  relations  to  home-building  and  home-furnishing.  This 
booklet  of  forty  pages  and  thirty  or  more  handsome  illustrations  will  be  sent  free  upon 
request. 
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ART,  as  applied  to  household  deco¬ 
ration,  means  more  than  merely 
the  arrangement  and  ornamenta¬ 
tion  of  the  house  so  that  it  shall  be  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  eye:  primarily  it  means,  or 
should  mean,  the  providing  for  the  needs 
of  a  given  household  in  such  a  manner 
as  shall  first  of  all  answer  the  require¬ 
ments  of  physical  comfort,  and  shall  at  one 
and  the  same  time  so  meet  them  that  the 
aesthetic  side  of  our  make-up  shall  also  be 
satisfied. 

This  was  the  idea  of  the  Greek  work¬ 
man,  and  we  find  among  the  relics  of  an¬ 
cient  Greece  utensils  of  common  household 
service  that  are  marvels  of  grace  and 
beauty.  Developed  to  the  highest  point 
by  the  Greeks,  this  spirit  is  to  some  degree 
characteristic  of  all  primitive  peoples — for 
example,  see  the  water-jugs  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  the  baskets  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  and  the  copper  jugs 
and  basins  of  the  Russian  peasants.  It  is 
only  when  life  and  living  become  complex 
that  we  are  content  to  accept  the  products 
of  inferior  workmanship,  and  to  put  less 
and  less  of  intelligent  thought  into  the 
work  we  do  ourselves.  A  sort  of  mental 
sluggishness,  largely  arising  from  pre-occu¬ 
pation  with  many  affairs,  is  mainly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  lack  of  beauty  in  our  homes. 
We  are  not  direct  enough  in  meeting  our 
needs,  often  because  we  do  not  stop  to 
think  it  out  and  so  arrive  at  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  just  what  those  needs  are.  We 
do  not  know  what  to  do  with  certain 
rooms,  because  we  do  not  clearly  realize 
what  those  rooms  should  do  for  us. 

Each  room  in  a  house  has  its  distinct 
function  in  the  domestic  economy.  The 
chief  difficulty  most  people  find  in  building 
a  house  and  in  the  minor  details  of  furnish¬ 
ing  is,  that  they  have  no  clear  idea  of  what 
the  house  is  to  do  for  them — no  definite 
plan  of  the  home  as  a  place  in  which  to 
spend  a  lifetime.  The  homes  that  satisfy, 


and  that  mellow  with  age  into  the  perfect 
environment  of  the  people  who  live  in 
them,  are  the  result  of  careful  thought  of 
the  house  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  some  surroundings  tend  to  elevate 
and  some  to  demoralize,  just  as  some  col¬ 
ors  tend  to  elevate  and  some  to  depress. 

Before  a  room  can  attain  its  own  distinc¬ 
tive  individuality,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  everything  put  into  it  must  be  there 
for  some  reason,  and  must  serve  a  definite 
purpose  in  the  life  that  is  to  be  lived  and 
the  work  that  is  to  be  done  in  that  room. 
Take,  for  example,  the  kitchen;  here  is 
the  room  where  the  food  for  the  household 
must  be  prepared,  and  where  a  large  part 
of  the  work  of  the  house  must  be  done. 
It  is  the  room  where  the  housewife,  or  the 
servant-maid,  must  be  for  the  greater  part 
of  her  time  day  after  day,  and  the  very 
first  requisites  are  that  it  should  be  large 
enough  for  comfort,  well  ventilated  and 
full  of  sunshine,  and  that  the  equipment 
for  the  work  that  is  to  be  done  should  be 
ample  and  of  good  quality,  and,  above  all, 
intelligently  selected.  We  all  know  the 
pleasure  of  working  with  good  tools  and 
in  congenial  surroundings ;  no  more 
things  than  are  necessary  should  be  toler¬ 
ated  in  the  kitchen,  and  no  less. 

No  more  home-like  room  can  be  imag¬ 
ined  than  the  old  New  England  kitchen, 
the  special  realm  of  the  housewife  and  the 
living  room  of  the  whole  family.  Its  spot¬ 
less  cleanliness  and  homely  cheer  are 
remembered  as  long  as  life  lasts  by  those 
men  and  women  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  associate  such  a  room  with  their  earliest 
recollections  of  home,  and  even  a  crude 
wood-cut  in  some  old  book,  or  a  cursory 
description  from  memory,  carries  its  irre¬ 
sistible  appeal.  No  child  ever  lived  that 
could  resist  the  attraction  of  such  a  room, 
and  a  child  has  in  all  its  purity  the  primi¬ 
tive  instinct  for  living  that  ruled  the 
simpler  and  more  wholesome  customs  of 
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KITCHEN,  SHOWING  SINK  AND  CUPBOARD. 


other  days.  In  these  times  of  more  elab¬ 
orate  surroundings,  the  home  life  of  the 
family  is  hidden  behind  a  screen,  and  the 
tendency  is  to  belittle  that  part  of  the 
household  work  by  regarding  it  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  evil.  Even  in  the  small  house  lived  in 
by  the  family  of  very  limited  means,  the 
tendency  too  often  is  to  make  the  kitchen 
the  dump  heap  of  the  whole  household,  a 
place  in  which  to  do  what  cooking  and 
dish-washing  must  be  done,  and  to  get  out 
of  as  soon  as  possible.  In  such  a  house 
there  is  invariably  a  small,  cheap  and  often 
stu%  dining-room,  as  cramped  and  com¬ 
fortless  as  the  kitchen,  and  yet  regarded 
as  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  household 
economy.  Such  an  arrangement  is  the 
result  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  old-time  com¬ 
fort  for  a  false  idea  of  elegance,  and  its 
natural  consequence  is  the  loss  of  both. 

I  n  the  farm-house  and  the  cottage  of  the 
working-man,  where  the  domestic  machin¬ 
ery  is  comparatively  simple,  the  cheerful, 
home-like  kitchen — which  is  also  the  din¬ 
ing-room  of  the  family  and  one  of  its 
pleasantest  gathering-places — should  be 
restored  in  all  its  old-time  comfort  and 
convenience.  In  planning  the  house,  it 
should  come  in  for  the  first  thought  in¬ 


stead  of  the  last,  and  its  use  as  a  dining¬ 
room  as  well  as  a  kitchen  should  be  care¬ 
fully  considered.  In  all  the  Craftsman 
Cottages  for  which  we  have  published 
plans,  this  feature  has  received  our  most 
thoughtful  attention,  and  in  the  kitchen  of 
the  country  house,  published  in  the  May 
number,  is  shown  the  plan  for  a  combined 
kitchen  and  dining-room  on  a  larger  scale. 
The  hooded  range  is  so  devised  that  all 
odors  of  cooking  are  carried  off,  and  the 
arrangement  and  ventilation  are  such  that 
this  is  one  of  the  best-aired  and  sunniest 
rooms  imaginable,  as  well  as  the  most  con¬ 
venient.  One  device  that  gives  a  charm¬ 
ingly  cozy  and  hospitable  effect  to  such  a 
room  is  a  low  partition  that  divides  the 
room  in  half  without  shutting  off  either 
side  from  the  other,  thus  giving  the  effect 
of  structural  quaintness  without  sacrificing 
that  of  roominess. 

Where  social  relations  and  the  demands 
of  a  more  complex  life  make  it  impossible 
for  the  house-mistress  to  do  her  own  work, 
and  the  kitchen  is  necessarily  more  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  rest  of  the  household,  it 
may  easily  be  planned  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  case  without  losing  any  of  its 
comfort,  convenience,  or  suitability  for  the 
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work  that  is  to  be  done  in  it.  Modern 
science  has  made  the  task  very  easy  by  the 
provision  of  electric  lights,  open  plumbing, 
laundry  conveniences,  hot  and  cold  run¬ 
ning  water,  and  the  luxuries  of  the  prop¬ 
erly-arranged  modern  kitchen  would  have 
been  almost  unbelievable  a  generation  ago. 
Even  if  the  kitchen  is  for  the  servant  only, 
it  should  be  a  place  in  which  she  may  take 
some  personal  pride.  It  is  hardly  going 
too  far  to  say  that  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  a  properly  arranged  kitchen 
would  come  near  to  being  the  solution  also 
of  the  domestic  problem.  In  spite  of  the 
boasted  “modern  conveniences,”  the  aver¬ 
age  kitchen  is  too  often  but  a  depressing 
place,  not  too  pleasant  to  work  in,  and 
certainly  not  a  very  elevating  scene  for  the 
social  life  that  is  the  right  of  the  girl  as 
well  as  of  her  mistress.  A  pleasant  room, 
which  she  could  take  pride  in  keeping  neat, 
and  in  which  she  could  entertain  her 
friends  with  no  sense  of  discomfort  or 
mortification,  would  remove  much  of  the 
distressing  difference  that  is  maintained 
between  the  front  and  back  of  the  house, 
and  tend  to  promote  a  much  more  har¬ 
monious  understanding  and  greater  con¬ 
tent  on  both  sides.  A  “kitchen  porch,” 


such  as  is  shown  in  the  Craftsman  house 
in  this  issue,  would  be  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  such  a  kitchen. 

The  properly  arranged  kitchen  should 
be  as  “open”  as  possible,  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  dirt.  Without  the  cus¬ 
tomary  “glory  holes”  that  sink  and  other 
closets  often  become,  genuine  cleanliness 
is  much  easier  to  preserve  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  outside  order  is  not  at  all  lessened. 
There  should  be  no  place  where  soap  and 
water  may  not  be  freely  applied,  and  the 
arrangements  may  easily  be  made  so  that 
the  work  will  be  greatly  facilitated.  In 
no  part  of  the  house  does  the  good  old  say- 
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ing:  “a  place  for  everything  and  every¬ 
thing  in  its  place”  apply  with  more  force 
than  in  the  kitchen.  Ample  cupboard 
space  for  all  china  should  be  provided  near 
the  sink,  to  do  away  with  unnecessary 
handling,  and  the  same  cupboard  should 
contain  drawers  for  table  linen,  cutlery 
and  smaller  utensils.  Such  a  cupboard 
should  be  an  actual  structural  feature  of 
the  kitchen.  This  arrangement  would  be 
found  much  more  convenient  than  a  pan¬ 
try,  which  is  nearly  always  cramped  and 
dark,  where  things  accumulate  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  even  a  careful  housekeeper, 
and  which  is  in  most  cases  a  catch-all 
rather  than  a  service.  The  cupboard  as 
shown  in  the  illustration  has  a  broad  shelf, 
which  provides  a  convenient  place  for 
serving. 

For  the  floor  of  a  kitchen  nothing  has 
yet  been  found  so  satisfactory  as  a  pre¬ 
pared  cement,  now  obtainable  for  just 
this  purpose.  It  comes  in  a  number  of 
color  effects  and  may  be  put  on  plain  or 
with  an  attractive  border  effect.  The 
same  material  may  be  used  in  tiled  pattern 
for  a  high  wainscot.  Its  merits  are  at 
once  apparent,  as  it  is  cleanly,  sanitary  and 
very  easily  cared  for.  In  laying  the 
cement  for  the  floor  there  should  be  a 
rounded  curve  where  floor  and  wall  meet 
instead  of  the  customary  rectangular  join, 
so  that  no  lodgment  may  be  found  for  dust 
or  water. 

The  porcelain  sink  has  open  plumbing, 
and  wings  at  the  sides  to  hold  drain  boards 
for  wet  dishes,  etc.  Under  the  sink  are 
strong  hooks  for  the  pots  and  kettles,  and 
the  pans  and  other  utensils  are  hung  on  the 
wall,  where  they  are  in  open  sight — 
a  strong  inducement  for  keeping  them 
clean  and  bright.  Racks  for  towels  are 
also  within  easy  reach  just  over  the  sink. 
The  range,  which  should  he  of  as  simple 
pattern  as  possible,  with  no  fussy  orna¬ 
mentation  to  catch  the  dirt,  is  better 
built  in.  One  great  convenience  is  the 


boiler,  of  which  a  feature  should  be  the 
automatic  water  heater.  By  this  device, 
the  boiler  not  only  furnishes  the  supply  of 
hot  water  for  the  household,  when  con¬ 
nected  with  the  range,  but  has  also  a  sep¬ 
arate  gas  attachment  so  that  hot  water 
may  be  obtained  within  a  few  minutes  at 
any  time,  without  starting  the  range  fire — 
a  great  convenience  in  summer. 

Most  convenient  of  all  is  the  work  table, 
within  easy  reach  of  the  range.  The  illus¬ 
tration  shows  the  manifold  advantages  of 
closets,  drawers  and  bins,  where  every¬ 
thing  may  be  stored  that  ordinarily  has  to 
be  brought  from  the  pantry.  A  shelf 
above  the  table,  and  the  window-sill  above 
that,  afford  additional  room.  The  sur¬ 
face  of  this  table  is  covered  with  zinc, 
which  may  be  wiped  off  and  scoured  until 
spotless  and  shining.  Above  the  table  is 
the  broad  window,  which  may  be  made 
attractive  with  fresh  muslin  curtains,  in¬ 
expensive  and  easily  laundered.  The 
wall  treatment  above  the  wainscot  is  sim¬ 
ply  rough  cast  plaster,  which  will  hi' found 
much  more  satisfactory  than  any  paint  or 
paper. 

REPLIES  AND  DISCUSSION 

HE  CRAFTSMAN  has  a  grow¬ 
ing  company  of  good  friends  in 
the  far  West,  and  the  following 
letter,  coming  from  Portland,  Oregon, 
will  show  a  few  of  the  household  prob¬ 
lems,  upon  which  we  have  been  able  to 
throw  some  light: 

“Letters  in  The  Craftsman  Home 
Department,  which  magazine  we  look 
forward  to  each  month,  have  encouraged 
me  to  write  asking  your  advice  about  our 
new  and  first  home. 

“The  elevation  was  suggested  by  one  of 
your  houses  in  the  May  number,  and  our 
idea  now  is  to  have  the  lower  floor  clap- 
boarded  and  painted  cream  color,  the 
upper  story  and  attic  shingled  and  stained 
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a  soft  brown,  to  be  trimmed  with  cream. 
How  do  you  think  the  effect  would  be? 
We  had  thought  some  of  shingling  it  all, 
but  feared  it  would  be  too  much  monot¬ 
ony,  and  have  heard  that  the  stained 
shingles  in  time  grow  darker  with  age 
until  they  too  have  to  be  painted.  Can 
you  inform  us  as  to  this? 

“The  large  living  room  across  the  front 
of  the  house,  facing  south,  with  French 
windows  (swinging)  on  east,  west  and 
south,  and  a  large  fireplace,  w^e  had 
thought  to  have  finished  in  rich  golden 
brown  woodwork,  dull  finish,  with  panel¬ 
ing  on  the  walls  from  floors  to  frieze, 
which  we  want  to  be  low  and  wide.  What 
would  you  suggest  for  a  frieze  design  and 
where  could  we  obtain  something  that 
would  harmonize  well  with  the  wood¬ 
work,  and  also  with  the  tint  of  the  rough 
plaster,  which  I  will  leave  to  you. 

“The  dining  room  will  have  woodwork 
to  match  your  furniture,  which  we  have 
decided  on.  The  walls  of  this  room, 
which  is  15  x  16,  has  swinging  French 
windows  on  the  west,  and  a  French  door 
leading  to  a  veranda  on  the  north,  we  had 
planned  to  be  solid  panels  a  few  feet  from 
the  floor,  say  to  the  sills  of  the  windows. 
These  walls  will  also  have  a  deep  space  for 
a  frieze.  What  is  your  suggestion  for  the 
walls  and  frieze  that  will  harmonize  with 
our  golden-brown  living  room,  looking 
through  a  wide  doorway? 

“Is  Sanitas,  that  you  advertise,  satis¬ 
factory  for  the  kitchen  ? 

“Now  as  to  curtains.  I  should  like  a 
washable  material  which  can  be  bought  by 
the  yard,  which  has  a  border  design  at  the 
bottom  (say  in  a  conventional  flower)  the 
body  of  the  curtain  to  be  cream  color  or 
ecru.  Have  you  any  such  material  and 
how  much  is  it?  What  we  wish  is  to 
have  a  simple,  artistic  and  cheery  home,  at 
the  smallest  expense,  for  at  the  present 
time  this  is  necessary;  so  when  you  advise 


me  on  materials  and  any  suggestions  you 
will  bear  this  in  mind. 

Our  lower  floors  are  to  be  finished  in 
hardwood,  but  we  had  thought  some  of 
waxing  the  soft  Oregon  fir  in  the  bed¬ 
rooms,  using  rag  rugs.  Do  you  know 
with  what  success  the  soft-wood  floors  are 
filled  in  and  waxed  ? 

“Thank  you  so  much  for  your  needle¬ 
work  book.  It  gives  many  suggestions  as 
well  as  information  as  to  where  one  can 
buy  just  such  things  that  cannot  be  found 
in  the  shops  and  are  also  exclusive  in  de¬ 
sign. 

“Your  own  ideas  concerning  the  ex¬ 
terior  color  arrangement  are  excellent. 
With  the  cream  colored  base,  the  shingles 
above  a  soft  brown  with  cream  trim,  we 
believe  that  a  very  soft  moss  green  would 
be  very  rich  and  effective  for  the  roof 
color.  Any  wood  that  is  exposed  to  the 
weather  grows  darker  with  time,  so  in 
selecting  your  tint  it  is  well  to  take  this 
into  consideration.  We  most  decidedly 
recommend  stain  in  preference  to  paint; 
especially  in  the  case  of  shingles,  which 
should  never  be  painted  under  any  consid¬ 
eration. 

“The  arrangement  of  your  living  room 
is  particularly  pleasing  to  us,  and  if  prop¬ 
erly  handled  will  be  a  very  delightful  fea¬ 
ture  of  your  house.  It  would  be  our 
choice,  as  well  as  yours,  to  have  the  wood¬ 
work  a  rich  brown;  rather  gray  than 
gold ;  and  you  could  then  have  the  wain¬ 
scot  either  solid  wood  or  in  a  paneled 
effect,  using  the  woodwork  as  a  sort  of 
frame,  and  in  the  panels  a  soft  shade  of 
brown  canvas. 

“We  published  in  the  July  issue  of  The 
Craftsman,  1905,  a  treatment  of  a  living 
room  which  would  seem  to  us  an  ideal  one 
for  the  room  you  describe.  We  should 
tint  the  broad  frieze  line  just  above  the 
wainscot  in  a  very  soft  old  gold,  almost 
an  ivory,  and  instead  of  using  a  regular 
frieze  pattern,  we  would  suggest  that  at 
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intervals  some  little  flower  motif  stenciled 
in ;  rich  browns  and  greens  would  form 
an  interesting  feature.  The  ceiling  tone 
then  should  be  left  of  the  gray  plaster, 
rough  cast  and  untinted. 

“The  dining  room  will  be  most  effec¬ 
tive  if  carried  out  in  a  soft  tone  of  green, 
verging  towards  the  brown  woody  tones. 

“In  both  the  living  room  and  dining 
room  it  will  be  well  to  bring  the  ceiling 
down  to  form  a  narrow  frieze  line,  the 
depth  of  which  should  be  uniform  in  the 
two  rooms.  A  cream  tone  for  the  ceiling 
in  the  dining  room  will  be  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  the  gray. 

“For  the  kitchen  we  can  recommend 
Sanitas  most  highly.  This  comes  in  a  great 
variety  of  colors  and  is  particularly  attrac¬ 
tive  in  the  delft  blues  and  white. 

“Regarding  curtains  we  are  sorry  to 
say  that  we  have  nothing  that  quite  corres¬ 
ponds  to  your  suggestion,  but  are  sending 
you  under  separate  cover  a  number  of  pat¬ 
terns  which  we  have  selected  as  having 
especial  reference  to  your  color  scheme. 

“In  the  living  room  soft  challis  with  the 
rose  pattern  in  old  yellow  would  be  partic¬ 
ularly  pleasing,  and  in  the  dining  room  the 
figured  linen  with  the  ivory  background 
and  pattern  in  coral  pink,  green  and  a 
touch  of  old  blue,  will  give  just  the  touch 
of  brightness  that  is  needed. 

“For  portieres  between  these  rooms, 
simple  hangings  of  Craftsman  canvas  in 
one  of  the  wood  browns  or  greens  would 
be  excellent,  and  it  would  be  a  pretty  idea 
to  have  the  design  on  these  repeat  the  little 
stenciled  motif  on  your  living  room  wall. 

“Noting  your  question  concerning  the 
finish  of  Oregon  fir,  we  might  advise  you 
that  this  will  be  very  satisfactory  if  stained 
and  waxed  as  you  suggest.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  send  you  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
some  samples  of  our  Craftsman  finishes  on 
Oregon  fir,  which  will  most  certainly  be 
of  interest  to  you  in  this  connection. 


pROM  another  subscriber  comes  the 
following: 

“We  want  the  walls  of  the  living  room, 
den  and  dining  room  covered  with  Crafts¬ 
man  canvas.  The  dining  room  will  be 
furnished  in  mahogany,  with  built-in  side¬ 
board  after  a  Craftsman  design  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  Craftsman  mahogany  furni¬ 
ture.  The  fireplace  will  be  set  up  in 
Grueby  tiles  of  deep  blue.  Canton  china 
in  cabinets,  and  for  wall  decoration— what 
color  of  canvas  would  you  advise  for  the 
walls  ? 

“The  den  and  living  room  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  Craftsman  furniture  in  oak 
and  leather.  The  den  has  couch  and 
chairs  in  dark  English  oak,  with  red 
leather  cushions.  What  should  be  the 
color  of  walls  and  color  and  finish  of 
woodwork?  Living  room  furniture  is  of 
light  fumed  oak,  and  cushions  in  a  neutral 
green  leather,  or  a  tone  between  green  and 
tan.  Fireplace  done  in  nine-inch  square 
yellow  English  tile,  unglazed.  What 
shall  I  use  for  the  walls,  and  should  I  try 
to  match  the  furniture  finish  in  the  wood¬ 
work  or  have  something  darker  for  con¬ 
trast  ? 

“Our  specifications  call  for  sheathed 
walls,  onto  which  we  propose  tacking  the 
canvas.  Is  this  a  good  way  to  apply  it  to 
the  walls,  or  is  it  better  to  have  plaster 
walls  and  glue  the  canvas  to  it?  Does  it 
come  sized  for  plaster  walls?  I  have 
adopted  the  sideboard  as  illustrated  in  the 
August,  1904,  number  of  The  Crafts¬ 
man  and  now  I  am  beginning  to  have  mis¬ 
givings  about  it  being  suitable  for  mahog¬ 
any.  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  late  now  to 
change  anything  but  the  arrangement  of 
drawers  and  cupboards  and  the  trimmings. 
Do  you  thing  it  will  be  suitable  as  it 
stands?  Will  you  kindly  suggest  color 
and  material  for  sill-length  curtains  for 
these  three  rooms  (all  of  them  face  the 
south),  the  windows  of  which  have  the 
upper  third  of  leaded,  and  the  lower  two- 
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thirds  of  plate  glass?  What  would  be 
most  effective  portieres  for  the  door  be¬ 
tween  the  hall  and  living  room?” 

Answer : 

“For  the  dining  room  we  think  you 
would  find  the  treatment  suggested  in  the 
living  room  of  the  July  number  of  The 
Craftsman  a  very  pretty  solution  of  your 
problem.  Instead  of  the  solid  wood  pan¬ 
els  or  wainscot,  we  should  use  the  Canton 
blue  wall  canvas  in  the  panels,  having  the 
portion  between  the  wainscot  and  the 
frieze  line  tinted  an  old  gold  in  rough 
coated  plaster,  and  the  ceiling  and  frieze 
in  untinted  gray  rough  coated  plaster. 
This  scheme  will  be  beautiful  with  your 
mahogany  furniture,  your  blue  tiles  and 
Canton  china.  The  little  stenciled  motif 
at  intervals,  as  suggested  in  the  illustration 
referred  to,  would  be  an  attractive  feature, 
introducing  deep  greens  and  a  deep  old 
pink,  this  being  repeated  again  in  the  win¬ 
dow  draperies  for  which  we  suggest  our 
figured  linen  with  the  ivory  background. 

“For  the  wall  covering  in  the  den,  a 
snuff-brown  canvas  would  be  our  choice 
and  at  the  window  soft  draperies  of  challis 
with  the  conventional  pattern,  perhaps  a 
rose  motif  in  deep  red,  repeating  the  color 
of  the  upholstery.  We  think  the  finish 
of  the  woodwork  should  be  a  deeper,  richer 
and  redder  brown  than  the  upholstery. 

“For  your  light  fumed  oak  furniture  in 
the  living  room,  an  olive-green  would  be 
our  choice  in  the  wall  tone,  as  we  have  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  sample,  having  just  enough 
yellow  to  bring  it  in  relation  with  the  tiles. 
In  this  room  we  would  have  the  interior 
trim  somewhat  darker  than  the  furniture. 

“Noting  your  question  concerning  the 
walls,  you  will  understand,  of  course,  that 
unless  the  house  is  for  summer  residence 
only,  the  walls  should  in  any  case  be  plas¬ 
tered.  The  canvas  should  not  be  glued 
to  it,  but  should  be  tacked  to  narrow  strips 
of  wood  and  tacked  close  to  the  baseboard. 
The  breadths  of  canvas  should  first  be 


joined  by  a  machine-stitched  seam,  pressed 
nicely  so  that  the  join,  from  the  right  side, 
is  hardly  visible.  The  line  of  tacks  may 
be  covered  with  a  tiny  strip  of  the  same 
canvas  glued  in  place  or  any  little  incon¬ 
spicuous  furniture  braid. 

“The  only  sideboard  shown  in  the 
August,  1904,  Craftsman  is  the  buffet 
illustrated  on  page  500,  and  we  presume 
this  is  the  one  referred  to.  This  should 
make  a  very  handsome  piece  in  mahogany 
with  trimmings  of  old  brass. 

“For  portieres  between  hall  and  living 
room  we  should  use  the  same  green  canvas 
as  that  used  on  the  walls  of  the  living 
room.  These  could  be  made  very  effective 
by  the  addition  of  an  appliqued  motif ,  in¬ 
troducing  the  colors  as  used  in  the  stencil 
on  the  walls. 


^OME  suggestions  from  the  following 
letter  and  our  reply  may  be  of  general 
interest : 

“Thank  you  for  the  courteous  response 
to  my  request  for  samples.  As  we  are  just 
breaking  ground  for  our  new  home,  I  may 
have  been  a  trifle  premature,  yet  the 
future  color  scheme  has  to  be  taken  into 
account. 

“I  have  decided  upon  a  covering  for  the 
walls  which  would  seem  to  me  a  delight  to 
the  eye.  It  is  one  of  the  rich  browns. 
The  samples  appeal  to  me  on  account  of 
their  rich  coloring  and  strength.  They 
may  be  beyond  my  reach,  as  university 
people  are  obliged  to  deal  with  an  artistic 
sense  quite  out  of  proportion  to  their  in¬ 
comes.  But  such  materials  will  last  for 
years  and  the  wall  places  are  not  large.  I 
like  one  of  the  brownish  green  canvases 
for  portieres  and  I  shall  desire  to  have  one 
of  these  beautiful  designs  which  I  find  in 
your  book,  embroidered  in  your  shops.  I 
have  no  skill  whatever  with  embroidery. 
I  am  going  away  for  the  summer  and  will 
delay  ordering  anything  until  the  first  of 
September.  Later  I  will  send  you  a  blue 
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print  of  our  ground  plan.  Would  you 
kindly  put  it  away  with  the  samples  en¬ 
closed  so  that  in  writing  for  anything  in 
future  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  over 
this  ground  again?  You  will  know  the 
colors  to  be  dealt  with.  I  should  like 
your  advice  as  to  the  coloring  of  plaster 
between  the  beams.  Dr.  Bonbright  does 
not  like  plaster  left  under  the  trowel.  So 
the  plan  speaks  for  smooth  finish,  though 
it  could  be  altered  if  you  think  it  much 
better.  What  color  should  it  be?  I 
should  be  grateful  for  any  advice. 

“The  fireplace  is  also  disturbing.  I  do 
not  quite  like  pressed  brick.  It  has  ‘too 
fine’  a  look  and  lacks  vigor.  I  also  do 
not  like  a  combination  of  brick  and  tiles. 
Would  pavement  brick  be  too  rough? 
Still  another  thing;  I  have  two  large 
thick  Scotch  rugs  of  most  impossible  col¬ 
ors,  but  excellent  material.  Would  it  be 
wise  to  have  these  dyed  green?  I  could 
then  order  a  few  rugs  from  your  shops 
which  would  be  made  to  harmonize.  The 
ordinary  Eastern  rug  does  not  appeal  to 
me.  Those  represented  in  your  book  do. 

“I  realize  that  a  small  house  can  easily 
be  spoiled  by  imprudence.  Surrounded 
as  I  am  by  people  of  wealth  I  desire  that 
my  own  things  shall  stand  for  thought  and 
intelligence. 

“The  electric  lights  I  have  had  all 
placed  low — side-lights — except  over  din¬ 
ing  table.  I  shall  desire  to  take  up  the 
question  of  very  simple  fixtures  and  shades 
with  you  later  on.” 

Replying  we  wrote  as  follows: 

“We  think  with  you  that  the  rich 
golden  russet  will  make  a  beautiful  and 
satisfactory  wall  covering.  In  connection 
with  this,  russet  and  green  portieres  will 
be  charming,  and  when  it  comes  time  for 
you  to  order  these,  we  will  be  glad  to  make 
you  a  special  color  scheme  introducing 
some  of  these  russet  tones  in  the  embroid¬ 
ery  and  applique. 

“Following  out  your  suggestion  we 
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shall  be  glad  to  put  your  blue  print  care¬ 
fully  away  with  the  samples,  so  that  when 
occasion  requires  we  may  refer  to  it  at 
any  time. 

“Concerning  the  coloring  of  the  plaster, 
we  should  very  much  prefer  it  left  untinted 
between  the  beams,  but  if  you  do  not  find 
this  acceptable,  the  gray  cast  may  be  en¬ 
tirely  removed  by  mixing  a  little  yellow 
with  the  plaster  when  applied,  so  that  the 
offset  will  be  a  cream  color  instead  of  a 
gray.  We  prefer  the  rough  finish  to  the 
smooth,  but  this,  of  course,  is  merely  a 
matter  of  preference. 

“Instead  of  pressed  brick  for  your  fire¬ 
place,  we  would  suggest  a  pavement  brick 
and  that  the  main  fireplace  be  arch  brick, 
which  are  those  somewhat  uneven  in  shape 
and  very  rich  in  color  effects  as  a  result  of 
too  strong  heat  in  firing.  These  may  be 
purchased  for  a  song  in  any  brickyard,  as 
they  are  usually  discarded  for  the  usual 
building  purposes.  As  their  name  im¬ 
plies  they  are  those  baked  nearest  the  arch 
of  the  kiln. 

“The  problem  of  Scotch  rugs  is  not  so 
easily  solved,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  successfully  dyed.  It 
would,  however,  not  be  safe  to  entrust 
them  to  the  ordinary  dyer  without  care¬ 
fully  instructing  them  that  the  dye  used 
must  have  no  depth  of  color  -whatever,  but 
should  be  the  faintest  tint  imaginable,  of 
a  soft  green  or  yellow  or  whatever  the 
color  selected.  If  you  used  too  intense  a 
color  the  pattern  of  the  rugs  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  obliterated  and  the  effect  very  dull 
and  unsightly,  while  the  other  method 
will  simply  give  a  uniform  hue  to  the  rug 
as  a  whole  and  bring  the  colors  more  into 
harmony  with  each  other,  with  the  pre¬ 
dominating  color  of  your  room.  It  is 
these  little  points  after  all  that  make  or 
mar  the  finished  effect,  and  too  careful 

attention  cannot  be  paid  them  at  the  out- 
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